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Editorial Notes. 


Congratulations. 

We offer our warmest congratulations to Sir Mocherla Ratna- 
cliandra Rao on the signal honour of a Knighthood having been con- 
ferred on him on the occasion of His Majesty’s Birthday, in appreci- 
ation of the services rendered by him to the cause of co-operation as 
President of our Central Land Mortgage Bank. If laud mortgage 
banks have taken firm root in our province and if our province is far 
ahead of other provinces in respect of land mortgage banks, it is large- 
ly due to the devoted labours of Sir M. Ramachandra Rao and the 
wise policy followed by the Central Land Mortgage Bank under his 
guidance. The greatest achievement of land mortgage credit in our 
province is the Government guarantee secured for the interest and 
principal of the debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank, 
The Government gave that guarantee because they appreciated the 
sound lines on which the business of the Bank was conducted. Sir 
Mocherla has to his credit more than thirty five years of public 
service. His work in the local legislative council in pre-diarchy days 
was of the highest quality. He has crowned his long public life 
with the building up of land mortgage credit. May he long serve 
the cause and enjoy the well deserved honour. 
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Among other co-operators of our province who were the reci- 
pients of birthday honours are Rao Saheb Umamaheswaram Pillai of 
the Tanjore Bar and Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari, Professor of 
History in Annamalal University. The former has long been closely 
connected with the Hood Institute and the latter until recently with 
the Triplicane Stores. Outside our province Mr. C. M. Gandhi, 
President of the Surat Central Bank and an old and well-known co- 
operator, has been made a Diwan Bahadur. Our heartiest congra- 
tulations to them. 

Rural Women Workers. 

The Punjab and the United Provinces contain better-livino- 
societies of women, for organising which lady supervisors and propa- 
gandists are employed. Prom time to time training classes are held 
for these organisers and at present one is going on at Piicknow. 
The theoretical course is one of six months but it may extend to one 
or two months more. After that there will be a practical course of 
two months given in the societies. As these lady supervisors are 
intended to work for rural reconstruction through co-operative 
societies, they are given instruction in the elements of several 
subjects specially useful for women, in addition to co-operation. 
Those subjects are : domestic economy, domestic hygiene, child 
welfare and home nursing, food values, first aid, treatment of com- 
mon ailments, elementary midwifeiv, cooking, laundry, tailoriin^ and 
knitting, home gardening, music (vocal and instrumental), elementary 
principles of co-operation and adult education. This is a formidable 
list, and we do not know if any lady of average ability, ‘of vernacular 
upper or lower middle’ standard of general education, can be expected 
to learn enough of these subjects in about eight months to teach 
them to rural women or even to awaken an interest in tliem in these 
subjects. During the period of training each candidate is given a 
stipend of Rs. 12 and free quarters and light. After training these 
candidates will be employed by the United Provinces Co-opm-ative 
Union and will be paid Rs. 44 a month, ‘ including salary, allowance, 
porter allowance and contingencies.’ So says a press note issued 
by the Director of Publicity with the Government of the United 
Provinces. 

In South India no special staflf has so far been employed by any 
State or province to promote co-operation among women nor a 
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course of training thought of for women co-operators. The Travati- 
core Committee on Co-operation which recently reported has, how- 
ever, recommended that ‘ women inspectors and propagandists who 
are duly trained in co-operative work ought to be sent to rural areas 
to conduct propaganda and organise societies for the promotion of 
thrift, cottage industries, milk-supply, coir-making or twisting, 
husking paddy etc.’ We hope this recommendation will be accepted 
by the Travancore Government, especially as the State is so advanced 
in education that qualified women workers can be had for about the 
same remuneration as men workers. The* idea is also worth being 
taken up by our province both by the Department and the non-official 
organisations. In particular it may be tried by those rural recons- 
truction centres which financially are in a position to do so. 

A Christian Insurance Society ? 

In a recent issue of the Guardian Mr. Satyanatham Williams -of 
Masulipatara has advocated the organisation of a co-operative insu- 
rance society for Christians on the lines of the South India Co-opera- 
tive Insurance Society. He has pointed out tire advantages ofiered 
by co-operative insurance over joint-stock insurance and has also 
quoted the objects of the South India Insurance Society. Compared 
with western countries and Japan, insurance is so little prevalent in 
India that we are bound to welcome all efforts which will carry the 
benefits of insurance to new groups of people and to new areas. The 
only thing to be avoided is the offer of such inducements in a 
competitive spirit as will make the working of the institutions and 
schemes impossible. But one or two grounds adduced by Mr. Williams 
call for comment. He says, “ The population of South India runs to 
several figures, whereas the Christian community is not appreciable, 
and hence the larger communities may assert their superiority 
in a joint organisation at the expense of the minorities. This will 
nullify the purpose itself.” 

We fail to understand how. The benefit which a policy-holder 
is to receive from the society will be a matter of contract between, 
him and the society, which is not affected by his belonging to a 
majority or minority community. There is also the close connection 
of the Registrar with a co-operative society to prevent any communal 
injustices. If the question of community is not raised in doing 
business with joint-stock insurance companies, whether foreign 
or Indian, why should it be raised in connection with a co-opera- 
tive organisation ? From a business point of view the wider 
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the area and the more varied the occupations of policy-holders, 
the better for an insurance institution. Therefore it would not be 
advisable to start a co-operative insurance society the business of 
which would be confined to a small community. The worst 
feature of communal feeling is the suspicion that it breeds against 
other communities. Where this suspicion does not exist, and 
where community is thought of because it facilitates business, as in 
some forms of credit, communal societies may not be obiectiouable. 
Of better-living and housing societies it may be said that it is better 
to organise them on commtinal lines because the social element enters 
largely into their composition. But in other forms of co-operation, the 
less we think of our small communities, the better. We cannot be prea- 
ching world brotherhood and “ each for all and all for each, ” and at 
the same time confining our economic life in small communal circles. 

Another argument advanced by Air. Williams is that Alission- 
ary benefactions are contracting and therefore the Christian 
community should fortify its position, ‘ wake up and grasp early 
the resources offered' by the Government. ” We should like the 
Christian coinmunity, and in fact every other comniunit}’, to do it 
irrespective of the Alissionary position. Supposing the Alissionary 
position was quite satisfactory, would insurance among Christians 
have then become unnecessary ? Air. Williams hopes that if a 
Christian co-operative insurance society is started it will invest its 
funds in agricultural, building, colonisation and industrial schemes 
which will benefit the Christian community, and also help schools 
and hospitals from its profits. A co-operative insurance society will 
have to be no less but possibly more careful than joint insurance 
companies in the matter of its investments. It will be a follv to 

r '' 

allow communal considerations to influence its investments. As to 
schools, hospitals etc., it is well to remember that only the common 
good fund could be made available for them, and all the rest of the 
‘ profit ’ of the society will have to go to the policy-holders only. 
If any Christian promoters think that on business grounds they are 
in a position to start and work an insurance company or co-operative 
society, let them do so by all means. But let it be not communal in 
scope or aims. 

The Salem Urban Co-operative Bank. 

The Salem Urban Co-operative Bank celebrated recently its 
silver jubilee, though it fell due some three years ago as the society 
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was started in 1906. In connection with that function the Hon. 
Mr. P. T. Rajan, Development Minister, laid the foundation stone of 
the new building which the society has decided to construct for its 
use, and Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar unveiled the portraits of Rao 
Saheb D. P. Chinna Krishna Chettiar, President, and Mr, N. V. 
Krishniah Chettiar, Secretary, who between them have made the 
society what it is. It is one of the biggest urban societies in 
the province, having a membership of more than 1,600 and a 
working capital of more than Rs. 10 lakhs. Until the District 
Co-operative Bank was started in January 1909, it also financed the 
rural societies of the district. One of the most noteworthy achieve- 
ments of the society is that during all these years it has had to write 
off as bad debts only a total sum of Rs. 300. Out of its common 
good fund it has founded an industiial school and is conducting it 
jointly with the Salem Municipality. Mr. T. Adinarayana Chettiar 
who delivered a thoughtful commemoration address on the occasion, 
from which extracts are given elsewhere, rightly pointed out that it 
was high time that the society had a paid secretary, instead of an 
honorary one as hitherto. We hope this advice will soon be acted 
upon by the general body. We wish the society continued useful- 
ness and prosperity. 

Two Mysore Rules. 

The Government of Mysore have promulgated a rule under the 
Co-operative Societies Regulation, laying down that the honorarium 
or bonus payable to the secretary of a co-operative society shall not 
exceed 12J per cent of its profits atter the contribution to the reserve 
fund is made or Rs. 250, whichever is less. Where, however, the entire 
profit of a society does not exceed Rs. 250, its general body may 
sanction, with the approval of the Registrar, a remuneration not 
exceeding Rs. 25, even though it may exceed 12J per cent of the 
profit. The innovation made by this rule is that it fixes the maxi- 
mum of the honorarium or bonus at Rs. 250. We welcome the in- 
troduction of this principle. In the absence of a maximum, the 
honorarium payable to the secretary becomes in big societies a very 
considerable sum and influences elections in a very unhealthy 
manner. It is true that in some societies the secretary, though 
honorary, gives a good deal of his time to the society and deserves 
more remuneration than the maximum fixed above, and the society 
is in a position to give it. But in such cases the better policy would 
be to have paid secretaries or to provide for paid assistance so that 
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the work thrown on the honorary secretary will not be unreasonably 
heavy. The maximum fixed by the Mysore Government may prove 
too low in the case of some big urban banks and stores, and a higher 
maximum may be permitted where the working capital or the turn- 
over exceeds a certain amount. But the principle adopted is a sound 
one. 

Another rule promulgated by the Mysore Govern nieiit at the 
same time lays down that a person who has been honorary secretary 
of a society continuously for three years at the time of an election, 
shall not be re-elected its honorary secretary, whatever the bye-laws 
of that society may have provided, without the written permission of 
the Registraror the Assistant Registrar. We should think this an 
unnecessary and even harmful provision. Under it, it will not be 
enough that an honorary secretary serves his society well, but he 
should also take care to propitiate the Registrar and more often the 
Assistant Registrar. We do not know to what extent the evil which 
this rule is intended to remedy prevails. But after the proinulgation 
of the other rule wliicli limits the honorarium, tlie need for this rule, 
it any existed at all, should be little. This rule is an irritating 
inroad upon the rights of the general body of a society and as a 
remedy will prove more harmful than the disease. 

“Co-operative Reconstruction Society.” 

The (North) Kanata District Institute, in an address which it 
recently presented to the Hon. l\Ir. Kambli, xMinister in charge of 
co-operatioii and agriculture, Bombay, on his visit to Kiinita, in- 
formed him that the Institute was organising training classes for 
secretaries and committee iimmbers, that most of the secretaries of 
rural societies in the district had goiiethrougli its training course and 
passed the test, and that its magic lantern section was so well equip- 
ped that any propagandist institute might envy. It went on further 
to say : 

“The Institute has been devoting special attention to village uplift, 
and has taken up Kallabbe, an interior village in the Kiimta 
Taluk as an experiment since the last five years. The goal 
before us is the creation of a model village on the principle of 
“ Better production, better business and better living. ” Im- 
provement of communications by the construction of a road 
2i miles in length, feeder foot-paths, repairs to tanks and 
nalas to improve water-supply for irrigation, protection of 
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crops from cattle and wild animals by erecting walls round 
the hamlets and hy the appointment of shikari^ improvement 
in agriculture, co-operative sale and purchase, reduction of ex- 
penses on ceremonials, settlement of disputes by arbitration, 
consolidation of holdings and sanitation are some of the di- 
rections ill which the work has been done and is in progress. 
All this has been achieved without any outside help. We are 
maintaining the history sheets of 50 families in the villages to 
study their economic conditions at close quarters. Programme 
of work for individual families has been prepared. After 
working for nearly four years, the scheme has now been re- 
gistered as a Co-operative Society under the name of the Co- 
operative Reconstruction Society, and we are proud to say 
that this is the first of its kind in the Presidency.” 

The programme of the Society described above is very interest- 
ing. The appointment of a shikari and the erection of walls around 
the hamlet for protection against wild animals show how peculiar local 
needs sometimes are. The work and spirit of the Institute deserve 
high praise, and should be emulated by co.operators of other districts. 
The Institute appealed to the Minister for financial aid, as it has had 
to hold in abeyance the post of its propagandist officer on account of 
the fall in the profits of societies due to the depression. We trust 
that the help asked for by this 'very deserving institution will be 
readily granted by the Government of Bombay. 

The Late Messrs. Venkatachariar and Srinivasa Rao. 

It is our sad duty to record this month the passing away of two 
veteran co-operators, Rao Bahadur M. K. Venkatachariar and Rao 
Saheb T. Srinivasa Rao, who, after rendering distinguished service 
to the cause of co-operation through the Department in Madras, 
joined the ranks of non-official co-operators and continued to give 
of their best to the movement. Rao Bahadur Venkatachariar was 
born in 1871, graduated in 1885 and entered Government service as 
a clerk in 1890. He rose by successive steps to be Deputy Collector 
ill 1911 and was lent to the Pudukottah Durbar from 1913 to 1917, 
when he reverted to British service as Assistant Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies. In that capacity he served in the Cuddalore 
and Madras-Chingleput sections, till he was appointed Joint Regis- 
trar in April 1926. In South Arcot he organised societies for the 
marketing of ground-nuts and for manufacture of bone manure. The 
title of Rao Saheb was conferred in him in June 1921 and of Rao 
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Bahadur in January 1925. After retiring from Government service 
in August 1926 he was elected President of the Chiiigleput District 
Co-operative Bank for two terms of three years each. He also took 
an active interest in the management in the co-operative society and 
co-operative union of Mukundagiri, his native village. He was a 
member ot the Board of Management of the Provincial Co-operative 
Union from 1928 to 1930 and an Honorary member thereafter. He 
was a man of ideas and great enthusiasm. 

Rao Saheb T. Srinivasa Rao was born in November 1868, 
joined the Revenue Department as a clerk in 1887 and rose to be a 
Deputy Collector in 1 908. He joined the Co-operative Department 
in 1914 and worked in that capacity in the Vellore, Anantapiir and 
Chittoor sections till he retired in November 1923. He was Vice- 
President of the Provincial Co-operative Bank from 1926 to 1932. 
He took a special interest in the rectification of societies and visited 
several districts with a view to instruct local co-operators in that 
work. He was Joint Secretary of the Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Union from 1926 tod 928 and in that capacity gave evidence before 
the Townsend Committee on Co-operation. The memorandum which 
he submitted to that Committee was an exhaustive and instructive 
document. The Provincial Co-operative Union has placed on 
record its appreciation of the valuable services of these departed 
servants of the public. We olTer our condolences to the bereaved 
families. 
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Co-operation in Mysore 

By Mr, V. Venkatasubbaiya, b.a. 


The report of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Mysore 
for 1933-34 is of more than usual interest, as it contains, in addition 
to the record of progress made by the movement during the year, a 
review of what has been achieved since co-operative societies were 
first started in the Slate some 28 years ago, and as it is also illustra- 
ted by a series of clever charts. As elsewhere in India, the policy 
pursued by the Department during the year under report was one of 
consolidation rather than of expansion ; and the societies, especially 
the agricultural credit societies, had to bear the full consequences of 
the prevailing depression. 

Compared with the previous year the number of societies, mem-' 
bership and working capital stood as follows : 


Societies 
Membership 
Working Capital 


1932 - 33 . 

2,180 

1,44,481 

Rs. 223*0 lakhs. 


1933 - 34 . 

2,088 

1,46,557 

Rs. 217*6 lakhs. 


The decrease in the number of societies was due to the registra- 
tion of as many as 107 societies being cancelled and 3 societies being 
amalgamated with others, while on the other hand only 18 new 
societies were registered. The fall in the working capital, which is 
gross and includes duplications, was due chiefly to a contraction in 
loans from central banks and Government, and in deposits. The 
increase in membership is a pleasing feature of Mysore, as the trend 
in the country as a whole during the last four or five years has been 
for it to fall in proportion to the fall in the number of societies. 


The number of members of primary societies in Mysore per 
1,000 inhabitants during 1932-33 was 21*4, according to the Statis- 
tical Statements Relating to the Co-operative Movement published by 
the Government of India. The corresponding figures for certain 
British provinces and Indian States were : 


Madras 

19*2 

Baroda 

17*4 

Bombay 

26*5 

Bhopal 

24*7 

Punjab 

29*1 

Travancore 

44*6 

Total British India 

13*4 

Total Indian States 

16*9 

Mysore thus occupies 

a fairly 

good place, though 

not equal 


the foremost either among the Indian States or the British provinces, 
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There are 16,483 villages in the State and in 1933-34 there were 
1,629 agricultural societies. Therefore roughly there was one society 
for everv 10 villages —and not one for 100 villages as is stated in line 
3, para 15 of the report, an error which even the Government have 
repeated in their review of the report. (See line 10, para 3 of the 
Review.) Says the Registrar, “Each rural society extends its ope- 
rations over about five villages on a rough average. On this 
computation the Movement may be said to have touched only about 
8,145 out of the 16,483 villages in the State.” In other words, 
nearly half the villages in the State have been reached by the co-ope- 
rative movement. But this proportion does not agree with that 
shown in chart IV- A where the villages touched by the movement 
are shown to be about one-fourth of the total villages in the State. 
It is not for us to say whether the chart is correctly drawn or not, 
but it appears to us that the average area of operations of a society is 
not likely to be as large as five villages. Our object, however, is only 
to draw the Registrar’s attention to this point. 


CENTRAL SOCIETIES. 

There were 14 central societies in the State, of which one was 
the Apex Bank, one the Land IMortgagc Bank, one the Bangalore 
Central Bank, five district central banks and six banking Unions. 
The district banks and the banking unions have not justified their 
existence. Of the banking Unions the report says that their 
accounts were in various stages of adjustment, and that after 
the adjustments w^ere finally effected their registration would be 
cancelled. The working of the district banks is reported to be 
unsatisfactory. Judged from^their transactions, it would appear that 
the cancellation of their registration would mean no loss to the 
movement in the State. The Bangalore Central Co-operative Bank 
is an anomaly. It has ceased to issue loans to societies. Onlv 12 
per cent of its outstandings are due from societies, and several of 
them are under liquidation. Its jurisdiction also overlaps the 
jurisdictions of other societies. The Department has long been 
attempting to bring it into line with current co-operative ideas. As 
the present report does not contain observations regarding this Bank 
similar to those found in the previous report, we guess the Depart- 
ment is now more hopeful of success than hitherto. As it has 
practically ceased to be a Central Bank, we think it would be better 
not to classify it as a Central Bank. 
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The Apex Bank, which had 975 society members, was really a 
Central Bank, and barring the Land Mortgage Bank, would appear 
to be the only real Central Bank in the State. Its lendings to socie- 
ties fell from Rs. 175 lakhs in the previous year to Rs. 1*08 lakhs in 
1933-34. This, however, is not a phenomenon peculiar to Mysore. 
The percentage of overdues increased slightly from 87*4 in 1932-33 
to 88*5. It is surprising that the percentage of overdues should be 
higher in the Apex Bank than in the Agricultural Credit Societies 
(71 0 per cent), let alone the non-agricultural credit societies, the 
overdues of which were less than 32 per cent. The percentage of 
overdues in respect of loans given to individuals by the Bangalore 
Central Co-operative Bank was the same as in Primary Agricultural 
Credit Societies, viz,, 71 per cent; and that in the Land Mortgage 
Bank about 32 per cent. These percentages are much higher than 
the corresponding ones in the surrounding British provinces. The 
causes for their being so deserve to be investigated by the Depart- 
ment as well as by the non-official co-operators of the State. 

AGRICULTURAL S0CIETIB6. 

The number of agricultural societies decreased during the year 
from 1723 to i629. Of them 1534 were credit societies, 27 agri- 
cultural supply societies, 49 grain banks, and the rest sale societies 
and miscellaneous institutions. The 27 supply societies had 767 
members, but sold goods of the total value of Rs. 2,037 only, 
compared to Rs. 9,809 in the previous year. Besides these, 153 
credit societies supplied seeds, manures and implements of the value 
of Rs. 6,431. The majority of the grain banks were not working 
satisfactorily and steps were being taken to wind them up. The 
transactions of the sale societies were not considerable. One of the 
two cardamom societies in the State* was trying to find a European 
market for the cardamoms grown by its members, through the Trade 
Commissioner for Mysore in London. 

Of the 1,534 credit societies, 90 were of limited and 1,444 of 
unlimited liability. A comparison between their working is instruct- 
ive. We have taken the figures from Statement B appended to 
the report. 



Limited. 

Unlimited. 

Number of societies 

90 

1,444 

Number of members 

9,969 

58,977 

Number of members per 



society ... 

100 

40 
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Pq 



Loans made to members 

during the year 

4*22 lakhs 

5*57 


„ per member ... 

42‘3 

9*8 


Deposits held at the end of 

the year from members 

r03 lakhs 

1*51 

lakhs 

„ per society ... 

1,148 

105 


Reserve Fund 

3*38 lakhs 

7*55 

lakhs 

„ per society ... 

3,751 

522 


Profit for the year 

41,358 

14,942 


„ per society ... 

460 

10 



It is thus clear that in every respect the societies with limited 
liability are working better than those with unlimited liability. Pos« 
sibly societies in the bigger villages are organised w’ith limited 
liability, while those in the smaller villages have unlimited liability. 
That may explain the larger size of the former class of societies, but 
it does not account for the loans issued to and repayment and de- 
posits made by members per member beiiig also larger. It looks as 
though, despite all' that has Ijeeii wuitlen in support of unlimited 
liabilit) . u IS iu.)t as suitable lor our couuliu as limited liabilit}. 
Whether m towns or \illages, limited babilit\ socitiies are loiind to 
work belter. It is also (ar moie easv to mend or end them than the 
other class ol societies. Perhaps one wa\ of improving a rotten un- 
limited liabilit\ societ} is to con\'ert it into a limited liability one; 
for, wdien it is so converted new members will join it and improve 
it, but they will not do so as long as unlimited liability continues. 

NON-AGRrCUI/rURAL SOCIKTIPS. 

While, compared wutli Rritish Provinces and other States, 
Mysore is decidedly weak in ro^pect of Central Banks, and about the 
average in respect of agricultural societies, it occu])ies a most ad- 
vanced position so far as Non- Agricultural Societies are concerned. 
The number of members in Non- Agricultural Societies was about the 
same as in Agricultural Societies—about 71,000 in each case. In uo 
province or State has the membership of the former come so near 
that of the latter, except Cochin, which on account of its smallness 
and peculiar situation is not quite suitable for comparison with the 
rest. Next to Mysore comes Bombay, though it possesses a much 
larger percentage of urban population than Mysore. In respect of 
working capital Mysore has gone further ahead of the other provin- 
ces and States. While the total working capital of Agricultural 
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Societies at the end of 1933-34 was 54*34 lakhs, that of Non- Agricul- 
tural Societies was 99*33 lakhs, or nearly twice that of the Agri- 
cultural Societies. For Bombay the corresponding figures were 423 
and 568 lakhs respectively. Nowhere else has the reserve fund 
of non-agricultiiral societies exceeded that of agricultural societies. 
So that, unlike elsewhere, in Mysore it is noii-agricultural co-opera- 
tion which is dominant. In respect ot consumers’ societies or stores, 
Mysore comes next only to Madras both in number and transactions, 
In 1932-33, the sales in Mysore amounted to Rs. 13*62 lakhs, while 
in Madras they amounted to Rs. 19*07 lakhs. But the latter has 
seven times the population of Mysore, so that really Mysore is far 
ahead of even Madras. The store society at Bhadravati is not only 
conducting its sales very satisfactorily but is also running a mess for 
the benefit of its members. The store societies of Mysore differ from 
those of Madras in two important respects: goods are sold on 
credit, and prices are fixed with reference to cost price and not 
according to market prices. In both these respects the Mysore 
societies have departed from the principles of the^ Rochdale Pioneers. 
The Mysore store societies have been in existence for quite a long 
time and apparently they have not suffered on account of this 
departure. Nevertheless, it is worth investigating what proportion 
of their assets in the shape of dues from members is really bad debts, 
and what the position of the societies would be if the bad debts were 
written off. Such an investigation would be of great interest to all 
co-operators in this country. 

The concluding part of the report contains some spirited para- 
graphs which are intended to brace up the co-operator who is 
depressed with the feeling that the co-operative movement is a failure 
ill India. In successive paragraphs lattention is called, so far as 
Mysore is concerned, to the capital owned by the movement, the 
amount drawn from well-to-do city-dwellers for the use of the poor, 
the amount saved for borrowers by way of interest, the accumulation 
of the reserve fund, the employment created, the bringing down of 
the general rate of interest, the training iu management of institu- 
tions etc. It warms one’s heart to read these paragraphs. We think 
however, that the claim made in respect of owned capital requires 
some modification. It is stated to be about Rs. 120 lakhs. (How 
it is arrived at is uot clear.) 

“ This represents wholly the savings of poor men, But for the 
creation and preservation of this huge fund of thrift by the 
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teachings of the movement, its incitements, exhortations, and 
even compulsion, I would ask where all this money would 
have been? The movement in collecting these little drops 
from persons the majority of whom know ‘ but a meal a day ’ 
has not only saved so much money to them which otherwise 
would have been spent and wasted away &c.”. 

It is a well known fact that most of this owned capital is found 
in urban societies, chiefly in Bangalore and Mysore, the members of 
which belong to the educated middle class and do not answer to the 
description quoted above. Moreover, from the owned capital should 
be deducted the amount of loans taken by members against their 
share capital and deposits, as until those loans are cleared they do 
not become real savings. Whether the poor agriculturist and the 
artizan in the State have much benefited by the movement or not, 
there is no doubt that the educated middle class men have. But 
more could be done to inculcate thrift among them. And steps 
should be taken to see that a person does not borrow from more than 
one society except against his deposits. 

There are no supervising unions or other non-official agencies 
for supervision in the State, which is a cause of the weakness of 
agricultural societies. Propaganda is confined to the calling of the 
annual co-operative conference at Mysore and the conduct of a 
vernacular monthly by the Propagandist Institute. A refresher 
course for Inspectors and a training class for secretaries of village 
societies were held during the year. The societies and the State 
ought to spend much more than they are now doing on education 
and propaganda. There are good and enthusiastic co-operators in 
the urban areas of the State. It is to be hoped that the Registrar 
will include the means of utilising them for the benefit of village 
societies in the programme which he has chalked out for himself for 
the near future. 
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Co-operative Marketing in Agriculture 

By P. Achyuta Menon, b.a. 

II 

{Continued from previous issue,) 

As Co-operative niarketing of grain is of particular interest to 
India, we will notice the achievements of two other countries in this 
direction, Germany and, the most progressive of oriental nations, 
Japan. Germany towards 1890 was swept over by a wave of de- 
pression which hit the corn growers hardest. Already rich in the 
experience of co-operative credit, thanks to the immortal Raiffeisen, 
the farmers readily took to combined action for adopting superior 
methods of marketing as in America. A number of corn societies 
was formed which the Government actively promoted by making 
loans or subsidies to them. In Prussia particularly, a large number 
of granaries was built from public revenues and leased to these 
societies. In due course Central unions of the local societies were 
formed for joint sale of grain. A large measure* of success attended 
these societies particularly in Bavaria. In Japan, the rice granary 
societies were of the earliest type of Co-operative Societies. These 
societies receive the farmers’ produce, grade it into classes according 
to quality and issue warrant certificates for it. The stored goods 
are insured against various risks, and sometimes advances are made 
on goods so stored. Eventually it is disposed of at the best price 
obtainable. Two methods are in vogue in the actual working. In 
one case, the society acts simply as a commission agent for the 
members, and in the other, the society buys the produce outright 
and markets it at its own risk. Most societies adopt the first method 
as being more safe and less risky. Tlie profits, after deductions for 
reserve fund etc., are returned to members on patronage basis. 

These achievements of co-operative marketing’ in the more 
advanced countries of the world have their lessons for India. They 
show that as India is essentially an agricultural country with 
immense resources, she can also profit by the experience of these 
countries by taking the necessary steps for bringing into existence 
the types that are particularly suitable to Indian conditions and 
working them up in a true co-operative spirit, the most fundamental 
quality that is required for ensuring success, sure and lasting. 
Historically, India took to the organisation of co-operative credit 
first. But it did not take many years for those responsible for 
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fostering the movement to realise that mere co-operative credit, 
however successfully it may be organised, cannot solve all the numer- 
ous problems that beset the path of the agriculturist in India. 
Organisation for purposes of marketing was recognised to be equally 
important ; and attempts have been made in the Provinces, no doubt 
with success in some cases, to tackle this aspect of the problem. But 
there seems to be no organised movement as yet for promoting 
co-operative marketing in the various Provinces. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek. In the first place, it 
must be remembered that co-operation in India was introduced by 
the Government as a remedy for certain evils from which the agri- 
culturists had been suffering for decades, unlike in most Western 
countries where it was a spontaneous growth. The problem of rural 
indebtedness which crushed the agricultural population was the 
main evil which the Government sought to remedy through co- 
operation. This problem bv itself was of such enormous magnitude 
as to demand the full attention of those concerned with the promo- 
tion of the niovemeiU. It was also recognised that as a credit society 
is the most elementary form of co-opeiative organisation, the founda- 
tion should be well laid on a sound credit s\steni before more 
ambitious schemes were undertaken. The general factors which had 
caused the stagnation of the agricultural classes also militated against 
the feasibility of schemes intended to develop the business of farm- 
ing and marketing on moie modern lines. For these among other 
reasons the development ol the co-(vperative movement in India has 
been dominated bv a stioiig bias towards co-operative credit, and it 
must continue to be so, until a sound rural credit s\ stein has been 
firmly established covering the whole field oi village life. 

A co-operative credit society seeks to raise funds for the pur- 
pose of providing credit to its membeis. Credit mav be granted 
either for productive purposes such as for purchase of cattle, seeds, 
manures, implements etc., or for non-productive purposes such 
as for clearance of prior debts, for domestic ceremonies, etc. In 
India the peculiar circumstances in which the agriculturists are 
placed make the grant of unproductive loans by co-operative 
societies unavoidable. But it is taken as a general principle 
that this class of loans should be reduced if it cannot be abolished 
altogether, and loans granted more and more for genuine produc- 
tive purposes. It has already been said that credit plays an 
important part in production; and, the efficiency of agricultural 
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production depends to a considerable extent on the organisation on a 
systematic basis of a sound machinery of rural finance. This the 
co-operative credit movement attempts to do. But if the agricul- 
turists are to derive the benefits of combined action in full, it is not 
enough if they get cheap credit alone. It is necessary to enable 
them to buy their requirements jointly and sell their produce 
also jointly. This postulates the development of other lines of work 
co-operatively than the mere provision of credit. 

The constitution of rural credit societies in India is so elastic 
as to admit of these activities being undertaken by them in addition 
to their normal function of financing production. Joint purchase of 
members’ requirements and joint sale of their produce may be 
undertaken by these societies without infringing their rules. This 
work has in fact been undertaken by many societies, at any rate in 
the Madras Presidency, with beneficial results. A higher form of. 
organisation for promoting co-operative marketing is the sale socie- 
ty consisting of a number of rural societies and individual agri- 
culturists as members. The plan of work is gen-erally as follows:— 
The rural society grants loans to members not only for the pur- 
chase of farm requirements, but also for payment of rent and re- 
venue, for meeting those necessities of the agriculturists while their 
produce is ripening in the field and, after harvest, while their produce 
is awaiting sale for a reasonable price, which cannot of course be 
had at harvest time. The sale society does not grant loans for pro- 
duction, (although in Bombay this is done) but makes advances on 
the pledge of produce actually delivered by its members or members 
of affiliated societies and stored in its godowns. Where sale socie- 
ties can be conveniently formed with prospects of success, it is all a 
question of proper division of functioils between the rural society 
and the sale society. The rural society finances production and 
the sale society finances marketing and eventually arranges for the 
sale of produce. The same machinery can be and is to a certain ex- 
tent utilised for joint purchase of members’ requirements whether 
for productive purposes or for domestic consumption. 

Co-operative sale societies have been successful to some ex- 
tent in Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The most important com- 
modities handled are cotton and jaggery in Bombay, jute and 
paddy in Bengal and cotton and ground-nut in Madras. But there 
is none of the big success that has attended similar ventures 
elsewhere, particularly in America. In a progressive country like 
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America where things are done on a large scale whether it is in 
industry or in agriculture, the existence of certain general favourable 
factors has largely contributed to the striking success of co-operative 
marketing of grain. These are : large scale production by farmers, 
resulting in large quantities of produce being available for export to 
known markets, and the high level of education and business and 
technical intelligence of the farmers which enables them to press 
into service every advantage which modern scientific advance 
provides and which skilled organised action at every stage of pro- 
duction and marketing can confer. In our country the dignity of 
agriculture as a calling is not so well recognised as it ought to be, 
with the result that the educated youth of the villages instead of 
sticking on to the profession of their ancestors and utilising their 
knowledge for the improveineiit of their agriculture, cherish am- 
bitions for other walks of life and run away from the villages and are 
lost to them for ever. But in America and other advanced countries 
agriculture is given its due prominence in the scheme of things, and 
there seems to be i;o sentimental antipathy to an agricultural life on 
the part of educated sons of farmers in those countries. 

The main factors that have checked the development of Co- 
operative sale societies in India are usually stated to be the following : 
(1) difficulty of creating bulk and grading according to quality 
owing to the fact that cultivation by individual ryots is on a small 
scale and large varieties of produce are grown; (2) absence of well 
regulated markets; (3) inade([nacv of laws against adulteration; 

(4) existence of iiiiuimerable standards of wtaghts and measures; 

(5) inadequacy of means of communication from villages to marketing 
centres; {6i heavy indebtedness of the ryots which make it impossi- 
ble for them to act as ffee agents; (7) the general ignorance, 
illiteracy and conservatism of the ryots which make progressive 
development very difficult. The problem of developing co-operative 
marketing in India seems to be mostly one of overcoming the above 
unfavourable factors and creating a proper atmosphere of intellectual 
enlightenment and economic freedom of action which will render 
new forms and new methods easy of acceptance by the mass of 
agriculturists. 

The importance of education in this connection needs no 
emphasis. It is not perhaps so much of a technical education of the 
villagers that is required as a general education that is calculated to 
improve the mind. Denmark is an example. There are in Denmark 
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what are known as Rural High Schools where the peasants and 
farmers, both men and women, between the ages of 18 and 30 receive 
education. The education has little to do with the science and 
technic of agriculture, the object being to give a general awakening 
to the mind by teaching history, literature, language and the songs 
and proverbs of the people, and strengthen character by the infusion 
of a strong religious spirit. This system of education has helped to 
stimulate the natural intelligence and resourcefulness of the Danish 
farmer, with the result that he is well versed in all aspects of his 
profession in the scientific side of agriculture, in the business side of 
farming, and in all important questions of the day. Denmark nearly 
50 years ago was mainly a grain growing country, and when the 
Prussian war swallowed up two of her richest provinces, and further 
calamities followed in the shape of German tariffs and American com- 
petition and a severe agricultural depression, Danish farmers were in 
the throes of despair. But it is the crowning glory of their system of' 
education that, coupled with co-operative organisation, it has in the 
course of less than 50 years transformed the whole life and outlook of 
the fanners and made the country a model of efficiency in agricultural 
farming, production and marketing. 

In India there is a good lot to be gained by the dissemination 
of a proper kind of education among the masses. Education should 
not be regarded as a luxury to be purchased by the more well-to-do 
classes at a high price. As a great English Co-operator put it, 

“ education is desirable for all mankind, it is the life’s necessity for 
co-operators.” It is only through compulsory primary education 
and adult education that the cloud of ignorance still overhanging 
Indian villages can be dissipated, and the agriculturists put in a 
position to assimilate higher forms of special knowledge which are 
necessary for rural development and welfare. Punjab is a notable 
example where the compulsory education and adult education move- 
ment has made much headway under the auspices of the Co-operative 
Department, and there can be little doubt that the popularity of this 
movement has helped a good deal to make possible organised actjon 
along other lines, such as the Better Farming, Better Living, Arbitra- 
tion, Thrift and Consolidation of Holdings Societies, in that Province. 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India have drawn pointed 
attention to this important question of education. They say that 
what is needed in India is a new public opinion which will break 
away from old custom and lead people to adopt progressive measures, 
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and add that it is the primary function of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment to effect this change by patient and continuous education within 
the villages. In order that the education by the Co-operative Depart- 
ment may be effective, it is necessary that the ground should be first 
broken by a comprehensive system of general mass education which 
will reach every one in the remotest villages. Tiie education by the 
Co-operative Department is bound to be specialistic in character for, 
what it has to teach are the advantages that are to be gained b} orga- 
nised action for business purposes and by the adoption ol improved 
methods of production and marketing according to co-operative ideals. 
The soil should be turned by general primary education, manured by 
Co-operative education, and thus made ready to assimilate the special 
technical education which is in the keeping of the technical experts, 
Agricultural, Veterinary and others. 

Outside of Co-operative sale of produce, co-opeiative societies 
for manufacture have not made much progress in India Co-operative 
inanufacture of jaggery from sugar-cane has been attempted in 
Bombay, The new, experiment in Co-ot>erative inaniifactme ot sugar 
.started in the Kisiiia District has vast possibilities. In the direction 
of co-operative inaiiufacLiire of butter progress lias iialiirally been 
slow. This however, is one branch ol work which has ])ossibilities 
for development as there is a lot ol demand loi good biiUei and 
ghee in the towns. The present snp{)l) to the towns conies from a 
multitude of sources and is b\’ no means of uiiiform (pialit} or evui of 
any quality at all. When agricultuiisis are made to lealise that 
under certain conditions dairy farming is more profilalile than Ciop 
production, and as claiiw' fanning conies to be s}steinaticalh adopted, 
there is no reason why co-operative mamifacUire of butter should 
not be successtul It is to<be expected that the contemjilated re- 
modelling and expansion of the Imperial Institute of Daily Farmhig 
and Animal Husbandry at Bangalore will hasten the development of 
dairy farming and manufacture of butter on scientific lines Other 
commodities which provide scope for co-operative liandling are 
eggs, fruits of various kinds and vegetables for all of which there 
is a demand in the towns. The extraction of oils of various kinds 
from oil-seeds on a co-operative basis is another branch of work which 
has potentialities. The chaos and dis-organisatioii that exist in the 
trade of these commodities can be dispelled only through co-opera- 
tive organisation, and the experience of other countries shows that 
such organisation, though a difficult and laborious process, is bound 
in the long run to benefit both the producers and the consumers. 
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It is to be expected that the potentialities of co-operative orga- 
nisation in the field of agricultural production and marketing in 
India will be investigated on a systematic basis through the agency 
of the special officers whom the Imperial Council of Agricultuxal 
Research has recently appointed in persuance of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. The essence of the le- 
commeiidations of that Commission is that the vast problem of Indian 
Agricultural Improvement can best be tackled bv organising the 
mass of agriculturists on co-operative lines not merelv in the ele- 
mentary stages of production but also in the higher stages of 
industrial conversion and marketing of the products of agriculture. 
The Commission in their historic Report have said that if co-ope- 
ration fails there will fail the best hope of Rural India. This im- 
portant pronouncement is true in more senses than one and conveys 
a message which every one concerned with Indian Rural Develop- 
ment will do well always to cber>h as a Biblical maxim. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that through the labours of the marketing officers, 
a new era of agricultural regeneration will be ushered in enabling 
the mass of Indian agriculturists to attain the bliss of Better Living 
through the paths of Better Farming and Better Business. 
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Crop Insurance 

By Diwan Bahadur Ambashanker U. Malji, Broach. 

The writer has bestowed some thought over this question in 
connection with small holders (holders of lands below 50 acres) and had 
enpassant referred to it in the course of his evidence before the 
Bombay Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee. Briefly put the 
idea was to replace the 10 per cent compulsory deposits'^ by insurance 
premium and it was pointed out that the annual agricultural profit 
of each member would require to be individually fixed in advance, 
regard being had to normal conditions and after making all allow- 
ances of cost of production, excluding his maintenance. The percen- 
tage of loss to be compensated was suggested to be fixed at 33 per 
cent of the estimated profits. Each socielv in that case may have to 
bear 1 1 per cent of the loss itself and reinsure the risk against j)ayment 
of fixed premiums with its financing iiislitutioii who would contribute 
to the extent of another 1 1 per cent of same, the remaining 1 1 per cent 
being guaranteed by Government. “ The financing institutions 
should either reinsure their risk some where or the same needs be 
annnally provided from the profits and limited to the balance of such 
funds by way of guarantee.” 

In the above scheme dry cultivation of ordinary small land- 
holders only is borne in mind. Holders of such land below 20 acres 
cannot live on agricultural profits and in that case the ])rcniinin rate 
can be advantageously reduced to Rs. 5 and the rate of Rs. 10 can 
be similarly increased to Rs. 10 more for every 50 acres or a part 
thereof in excess of the maximum small acreage of 50 acres. In 
other words, large landholders of over 50 acres will annually pay 
Rs. 10 more for every 50 acres more held by them. 

Adverting to irrigated area— an exceptional situation in Guja- 
rat— the same may safely be ignored in as much as there are fewer 
chances of failure in such crops. 

In order to successfully run the insurance business, it may again 
be made a condition of business terms that unless at least three annual 
premiums were recovered, no insurance money should be paid in case 

In Bombay Presidency the bye-laws of rural societies provide 
compulsory deductions of 10 per cent as deposits from every loan to 
members to enable them to be thrifty and self-supporting in course of 
time. In some societies this provision has been replaced in recent years 
by share system with unlimited liability. 
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of a loss and if the loss is not less than 1/3 of the normal crop of the 
member’s entire holding during the year. 

The question of insurance against the failure of crops is very 
important and its absence is the root cause of poverty of the agricul- 
turists. On the security of crops depend the realisation both of Govern- 
ment revenue and societies' dues and repayment of bazaar and other 
debts of the agriculturist. With the benefit of insurance, the in- 
security of the crop will be partially removed, and this arrangement 
must also set him up for the next year. It will to some extent 
strengthen the credit worthiness of the agriculturist. The oft re- 
peated complaint of exaggerated annavarai will also give way in 
course of time and truth encouraged all round. In the absence of 
such facilities the agriculturist will be more involved. 

The poor agriculturist is not ordinarily in a position to pay cash 
premiums. Under the compulsory deposit system, the same are 
deducted out of the loan advances and thus savings are secured. 
Ordinarily 10 per cent of loans are so deposited. As regards that 
1 1 per cent limit in para 1 above is by no means heavy or prohibitive. 
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Recent Utterances. 

THE SILVER JUBILEE CELEBRATION OF THE SALEM 
URBAN CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, LTD., SALEM. 

The following is the main part of the Commemoration. Address delivered 
by Mr. T. Adinarayana Chetfiar, Bar^at-laiv^ President of the 
Salem District Urban Bank, Ltd,, Salem. 

The numerous speeches this morning and the several messages that 
have been pouring in, are without doubt, an eloquent testimony to the 
undoubted achievements of this institution in the past. In a country 
like ours where sustained public work is rather rare, the very fact of the 
prosperous existence for over a generation of this institution is in itself 
no mean achievement. As one responsible for the genesis of this institu- 
tion and as the pilot that had to succe.ssfiiily steer the then fragile craft 
through the troubled waters of faction and indifference, I can bear 
personal testimony to the highly useful work this vSociety has done in 
the past several yeans. The linndrcds of poor homes which it has set 
right and the thousands of humble folk to whom it has lent prompt and 
generous help in times of their need would hardlv have been possible 
but for the self-sacrificing labours of those responsible for the inception 
of the Society. 

The immense usefulness of the Urban Bank in the present day 
should, however, not blind ns to the defects of omission and commission 
we have been guilty of in the past. A fathei is ne\er satisfied with 
the achievements of his offspring, fie would want thcmi scale greater 
heights and touch higher points of glor> and fame. This is the spirit 
which impels me to do m\ task to-day. Money lending is at best, a pro- 
saic— some would say sordid subject. Certainl\ no poet has written an 
Odyssey on it. Kvery religion seems to shun mone> -lending ; yet when 
we give it the gloss of mutuality, of co-operation, e\en money-lending 
ceases to be accursed and becomes exalted even as a common place 
landscape looks bright and beautiful in the glory of sunshine. 

I have no doubt that some high ideals must have inspired the 
honorary workers who worked from morning till night, attending to all 
the elaborate details of accounting and even carried the loan and admis- 
sion registers to the members’ houses. I remember how a District Munsif 
who was once in the Directorate tried to get a large loan sanctioned to a 
man of straw and the then Registrar, Sir P. Rajagopalachariar, wired 
to me, “ Coming by Passenger. Do not resign or do any such foolish 
thing.” Such was the spirit of conscience and earnestness that inspired 
the non -officials and officials who shouldered the yoke in those days. 
If we ask the workers, who have survived till to-day, to define the 
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ideals that inspired them to work, they will only tell you '‘it is 
impossible.” I do not think I can be more successful either where 
they faltered. But I may state what exactly it was that sustained us 
in our work. It was, firstly, the urge in us to succeed. It was a 
spontaneous and natural feeling as the urge that makes the seed shoot 
out when warmth and moisture are applied to it. The second was the 
desire to succeed in spite of opposition. A Darwin might give this 
natural force an attractive name, but I may be excused for not attempting 
it. But above all, it was a belief ; it may in the light of later events or 
more experience or mature wisdom appear a mistaken belief but at that 
time nevertheless real, that we are working for a better state of society ; 
that we would remove the course of indebtedness, that hangs like a 
millstone around the neck of our r3mts and make this world of misery 
overflow with milk and honej^ — that sustained us in our task. Please do 
not ask us if we have realised the ideals we set before ourselves then ; 
for if our ideals were so easily realisable they would then be hardly worth 
the name. 

It is fitting that we should at this stage examine and see wherein we 
have failed but with the sole object of improving the^quality of our work 
in the future, so that when the time comes to celebrate our Golden 
Jubilee, we would be somewhat nearer the millennium than we are to-day. 
In my opinion, the initial mistake we, co-operators, made was to neglect 
the Urban Population much too long. The Government who planted the 
exotic plant of co-operation in the Indian soil might have had the idea 
that the man behind the plough who raised the salary of the Viceroy and 
found the 50 crores for the maintenance of the Army, should be first 
redeemed. It might be also as some im-piously thought, the Government 
revenues would be more readily realised if the rural population were given 
the advantages of facile credit. But it would be more generous to suppose 
the Government thought, whereas every large town in South India at the 
time, at any rate, had its successful Nidhuor Permanent Fund, it was the 
village, which was neglected and was in need of co-operation. At any 
rate, the fact remains that rural co-operation was cultivated to the exclusion 
of Urban by the early promoters of the movement and it was not till the 
passing of the second Act, the Urban side received recognition. The few 
Urban Banks that were founded anterior to the Act of 1912 were those 
founded in spite of the neglect and if they flourished it was in spite of the 
inattention. This lack of attention to the Urban side and its special needs 
will be evident from the fact that the earliest Urban anks started as 
unlimited societies and even to-day the Urban Bank bylaws are more or 
less, the replicas of bylaws of rural societies, little adapted to Urban needs 
and differing only in the matter of limited liability. If Urban institu- 
tions are to realise their highest ideals and play their proper role in 
future, it will be necessary to suitably recast the by-laws. 
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The failure to appreciate the usefulness of the Urban institutions 
and to spread the scope of their service is also largely attributable to a 
decree to the non-officials, who had been content to go on the trodden 
path much too long. For instance, lending on gold jewels is an institu- 
tion as old an Mauu in this country. But even in large Urban institutions 
where facilities for safe-deposits exist lending on jewels was not allow- 
ed. May be some officials ruled the idea was not good ; but why did not 
the non-officials assert themselves against it? In a recent Central 
Bankers’ Conference when the question of lending on jewels came and 
it was about to be dropped almost without discussion, I arrived on 
the scene and pointed out the utility of lending on the pledge of jewels 
aud gold, the resolution was then passed. I give this instance only to 
show that we, workers, have not as yet developed deep convictions in 
many matters of vital importance. 

I may give another instance-loans on mortgages were at first dis- 
couraged. Mutual knowledge of each other among the members was 
highly priced and each member ^vas expected to act as policeman on his 
neighbour, to watch the proper application of the loan amount— a copy 
book maxim that still adorns our rural bylaws. As the Urban Banks 
grew into un wieldly institutions which they aie to-day, this mutual 
knowledge of members lias become impossible, so that to day mortgage 
loans are the rule and the surety the exception. I once chanced to come 
into a general meeting of the .Salem Uib.ni Co-operative Society. It 
was election time. The scene leminded me of the recent Congress elec- 
tion for the Assembly : theie \vas so much 1)1177 and canvassing and no 
one seemed to know another, Well might an old co-operator of 30 years 
ago, come back to the meeting and ask, “Wiierc is the ideal of co-ope- 
ration, the nuituality.” The echo alone would answer. 

The failure to visualize the scope of new channels of service by the 
Urban institutions wa.s anotherjmportant cause for arresting the deve- 
lopment beyond lending for “ Chitlah ” purposes like buying provisions, 
trade, education, house-building, land-purchase, etc. No attempts were 
made to develop lending for productive purposes. I do not suggest the 
lendings so far made w^ere not useful or their purposes not legitimate. 
I know as a matter of fact, many a borrower would have gone to sowcar 
and to ruiii if the doors of this Urban Co-operative Society were not kept 
open to him these yeais. Yet the failure to try to examine the scope for 
lending loans for productive purposes cannot escape criticism. The 
test and usefulness of co-operation is the measure by which it leads the 
borrower to prosperity. Judged by this standard, it is only loans for 
productive purposes that can really be called co-operative. It is not 
possible in this world to be without borrowing and lending. Polonius’ 
advice to his sou “ Neither a borrower nor a lender be ” was out of date 
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feven at the time of old Queen Bess. Now-a-days, when the whole world- 
transactions are based on credit, it would sound ante-diluvian. There is 
not the least harm in borrowing, so Jong as the object of the borrowing 
is to make more money therewith. If a carpenter buys some timber and 
makes furniture with borrowed capital or a blacksmith iron and makes 
ploughshares or a ryot some wool and turns it into kamblis, who can call 
such borrowing bad or useless ? It is by the increase of such productive 
loans that co-operation can justify its existence. Mere mortgaging the 
ancestral property to provide the unconscionable dowry demanded by 
the F. L. bridegroom by a father-in-law who has the good fortune to 
usher into this world eight daughters cannot be considered co-operatively 
satisfactory even though a trained and cautious lawyer like Mr. Chinnaya 
Pillai has examined the title and a strict officer like Mr. N. V. Krishniah 
Chettiar has recommended the loan. What is needed at the present day 
to be done by a Co-operative institution is the checking of wastefulness 
among our lower middle classes who often live beyond their means and 
the need to encourage thrifty people though poor with loans for genuine- 
ly productive purposes. In a big city like Salem, with over 25,000 

weavers, only a handful of the class have living contact with this premier 

% 

Urban Bank. May be a loan to an individual weaver is unsafe. But loans 
given to groups of workers certainly ought to be otherwise and certainly 
there is nothing in the bylaws preventing such group loans. Further 
the possibilities of helping trade and building custom by lending on 
produce and pledge of other goods have been little realised by the 
Urban Banks. Fending on the pledge of produce is lucrative and admits 
of vast possibilities of expansion, is not open to doubt. In a place like 
Erode, smaller than Salem, one commercial Bank has within 6 months of 
its advent lent out Rs. 12 lakhs. It is not enough, therefore, for us at 
Salem to be content with the fact that our Urban Co-operative Society is 
one of the biggest in India. We should also strive to see it is one 
of the foremost and efficient also. Np Bank could be considered to 
have discharged its duties efficiently, so long as it refuses the deposit of 
a person on the plea it is unable to invest, at the same time as there are 
also people within its area of operation who encouraged with loans under 
proper supervision will surely add to their income and also repay the 
loan with interest. In emphasising this need to develop the local trades 
and manufactures of the Urban Bank, I may mention it will be worth the 
while of each Urban Bank to survey the area, study the economic condi- 
tion of the residents and the occupation of groups that can be helped to 
prosperity and efficient production under proper financial direction. If 
Urban Banks only undertake their work in this spirit they will have no 
occasion to reject any deposit, more so, the small deposit as they are now 
compelled to do. If you perhaps search the rubbish accumulated in your 
storeroom, you will find an engraving-block with the picture of the 
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anna coin, meant as the receipt for the deposit of an anna by poor 
wage-earners, whose unit of saving is only the anna, to multiply at 5 per 
cent C. I. 

Lastly, it is necessary also, the Urban Banks should develop pure 
banking in a greater degree. It is high time that the complaint that 
Indians lack "he Banking habit, is wiped out. If the large Urban Co-ope- 
rative Banks function properly and command public confidence, people will 
not be so eager to hoard their savings in gold or to take to the risky 
paths of private lending. Even joint-stock enterprise will become popu- 
lar which it is not to-day. It will be no impossible task, if Urban Banks 
strive to achieve the ideal set forth above in a measurably short period 
of a decade or so. But to plan and do this effectively it may be neces- 
sary to form federations or Unions of Urban Banks of specified areas to 
facilitate consultation in common for services such as audit, or for 
planning as it may be. In a time of crisis like the present, no insti- 
tution is so well equipped to play the role of the deliverer to work for 
the economic regeneration of the people as the Urban Banks. The 
magnitude of the task, however, should not deter ns. On the other hand, 
it should inspire us, rather, to greater and sustained efforts. In this 
connection, permit me to hope the next conference of Urban Banks 
will be invited to be held at Salem. It is a cause of great satisfaction to 
me to note, in these days when private bickerings and communal 
feelings are driving away tried workers from co-operativc iinstitutioiis, 
the general sense of the electorate of Salem ha\e made a\ ailahlc to this 
Bank for so long a period without interruption, the services of a tried 
worker like Mr. Krishniah Chettiar ; buit with all my personal regard for 
my esteemed friend, I imist say, the time is coming, w’heii lug Urban 
institutions like this, should be in the hands of full-time trained, and ex- 
pert Secretaries on decent salaries. 

The question whether one laige hanker luimher ot small banks are 
best calculated to serve an area, is a hardy annual. I may slate I am in 
favour of large institutions ; for only such institutions can command 
respect in the money market. They alone can afford to pa^ for technical 
and expert services, of first class men as vSecretanes. The (jutslion of 
the election of the Directorate by an unwieldy General ]-lod\ should not 
hnddle us into the perilous patiis of bifurcations. It can and must be 
solved in a sensible manner. Continuity of management, can be ensured 
by securing the retirement of a part of the Directors each year and by 
going in lor paid Secretaries, on a permanent footing, who will have the 
right to speak without voting in the Executive meetings. In big towns 
like Madras, or Trichy or Salem, the election of Directors at so many per 
ward or branch can be also devised. I do not like to enter into further 
details. The little I say is only to indicate the practicability of arriving 
at proper solutions. 
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Correspondence. 

Applicability of the Indian Limitation Act to proceedings under 
section 51 of Madras Act VI of 1932. 

Sir, 

While appreciating the arguments of the learned arbitrator 
Mr, V. Satyanarayaiia Pantiilu Garu whose judgment is published at page 
451 of the previous volume of the “Madras Journal of Co-operation,” one 
cannot but feel that law has been twisted out of shape for helping the 
said Mr. Pantulu in arriving at what he thought to be a just conclusion. 
No doubt eminent jurists have observed that ‘the debtor’ may either 
take advantage of the statute of Limitations -or he may waive his 
advantage, ‘and in honesty he ought not to defend himself by such a 
plea. Another states that ’ a defence based on the statute of Limitations 
is an unjust and discreditable defence But as observed by an eminent 
writer on the subject ‘as no law can be (legally) unjust, it may he 
admitted that from a purely judicial point of view, the plea of limitation 
is not and cannot be an unjust defence.’ The law designs to protect 
these persons from claims brought forward against them at a period when 
it might be presumed from the lapse of time that the claims are either 
fictitious or that they had been satisfied or abandoned’. Honest parties 
who have not really abandoned their claims may sometimes suffer loss by 
reason of this law, but it is neverthless expedient that the general good 
of the community should be purchased at the expense of individual 
hardship. It is perhaps that occasional injustice should be permitted 
than to run the risk of doing greater injustice by entering into the con- 
sideration of transaction which the distance of time may perhaps render 
incapable of a satisfactory explanation. This individual mischief is further 
justified on the ground that a party who is insensible to the value of civil 
remedies, and who is tacitly acquiescing in the conduct of his opponent, 
does not assert his own claim with promptitude, as little or no right to 
require the aid of the state in enforcing it. ‘(Mitra’s law of Limitation 
and prescription Vol. I, (If these observations are borne in mind one can- 
not but say that the defendant has unjustly suffered in this case. 

The learned arbitrator has considered that the Indian Limitation 
Act is not applicable to cases tried by arbitrators. His reasoning is (i) 
an arbitrator trying cases under section 51 of the Madras Act VI of 1932 
is not a ‘ Court ’ within the meaning of the Indian Limitation Act and 
(ii) the co-operative societies are partnership concerns managed by per- 
sons elected by themselves for their mutual benefit and so, claims due 
from members to the institution as a whole, stand on a quite different 
footing from claims between persons with no common interest. 
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It does not appear that the learned arbitrator was correct in holding 
that the tribunals constituted under section 51 are not ‘courts’. He 
relies on the definition of the term ‘court’ in the Indian Evidence 
Act and says that the act excludes the arbitrators from the scope 
of that term. It does not appear that the framers of the Indian 
Evidence Act of 1872 when they defined the ‘term’ court had in mind 
the arbitrators who are referred to by Act VI of 1932 or those con- 
templated by Rule XIV of the rules farmed under section 43 of Act 
II of 1912. In fact the arbitrators un-referred to in section 3 of the 
Indian Evidence Act are persons to whom parties volniUarily submit 
their disputes for decision. Apart from that the definition of it ‘ court ’ is 
framed only for the purposes of the Act itself and should not be exten- 
ded beyond its legitimate scope. (Woodroffe and Amir Ali Eaw of 
evidence) 

Of the same opinion are the learned Judges who decided the case 
in 41 Madras Law Weekly 503. At page 508 their Eord.^hips observe 
‘ definitions are of limited scope, being framed only for the purpose of the 
Act in which the} occur, unless special!} extended. Such are the defini- 
tions of ‘Court’ in section 3 of the Evidence Act, and ul ‘ Court of Justice 
ill section 20 of the Indian Penal Code. Ii is for instance, an essential 
feature of the power of a court that it should be able to gi\e a definite 
judgement upon the matter in hand. At page 510 Their Eoul ships say 
‘ In England too, the question what is a cotiu’ has been answered, not by 
reference to any formal definitions or hard and last s} stem of classification, 
but by analysing the functions and proceduieot the tribunal under scrutiny 
The term is restricted to such tribunals as exeicise lurisdictiun over 
persons by reason of the sanction of the law, and not lucicly by reason 
of voluntary submission to such jui isdictioiu llciiic Arbitrators do not 
constitute a court. At page 511 Their Lordships summarise the effect of 
a series of decisions and observe’ If it has power to legulate legal rights 
by the delivery of definitive jud-gments and to enforce Us orders by legal 
sanctions and if its procedure is judicial in character in such matters as 
the taking of evidence and the administration of the oath, then it is a 
‘Court’ They further say that ‘there is no other test applicable to an 
undoubted court which they fail to satisfy. 

Here also it should be observed that their Lordships have in view 
only those arbitrators to whom parties to dispute voluntarily submit 
their disputes for decision. Such are the arbitrators contemplated in 
schedule II of the Code of Civil Procedure. In cases coutemplated by 
section 51 of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act the consent of the 
parties is immaterial. 

The judgment and decisions of the tribunals are final. In fact the 
arbitrators contemplated in section 51 of Act VI of 1932 satisfy the 
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requirements in the test laid down the judgment of the High Court 
referred to above. 

In 47 Bombay 699 their Lordships had to give a finding as to whether 
the collector acting under the powers given him under the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act is a ‘ Court Their Lordships say what constitutes a court 
does not appear to have been defined by any act of Legislature, but it 
may be presumed than an officer to be a ‘ court ’ must be competent to 
make a judicial decision. This test also is satisfied by the Arbitrators 
appointed under the Co-operative Societies Act. 

The second ground on wffiich the learned arbitrator holds that the 
Limitation Act is not applicable to proceedings under section 51 is that 
the Co-operative societies are partnership concerns managed by persons 
elected by themselves for their mutual benefit and so, claims due from 
members to the institution as a whole stand on quite a different footing 
from claims between persons with no common interests. It seems to me 
that the learned arbitrator has not considered the fact that even in part** 
nership concerns a partner has a dual capacity. He can be a 
creditor to the firm of which he is a partner, and in that capacity advance 
monies to that firm and receive interest thereon. ’No doubt it may be 
that under section 43 of the Indian Contract Act he may have to contri- 
bute equally wnth the other partners for paying off the debt due to 
himself but it does not take a suit by him against the partnership 
out of the scope of the Indian Limitation Act. In A. I R. 1921 
Nagpur 45 the Court had to consider the position of a person who had 
advanced money to the firm of which he was a partner at the time when 
the advance was made. At page 46 they say “ the further contention 
of the appellant that a partner in a firm can have a dual capacity, that of 
creditor of the firms as well as that of a partner in it, seems to be incontro^ 
vertible. In Govinda vs. Haridas (23 C. L J* 148) on a review of a 
number of English authorities it has been held that in the absence of an 
express or implied stipulation or trade custom to the contrary, interest is 
payable to a partner for money paid or advanced by him to the firm 
beyond the amount agreed to be subscribed as capital the payment being 
treated not as an increase of capital but as loan. Later on it is observed, 
‘ He is not only a promisee of the firm, but he is also one of the joint 
promisors to himself and under the second paragraph of section 43 of 
the Contract Act he can only call upon each of the other joint promisors 
to contribute equally to the payment to be made to himself as pro- 
misee’. 

The question as to whether the principles enunciated in the Limita- 
tion Act apply to proceedings before the arbitrators contemplated in 
schedule II of the Code of Civil Procedure has been concluded by 
authority. In 56 Madras Law Journal 614 the Privy Council had to 
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consider the question. At page 619 their lyordships say The first 
question of law which arises is the important general one, whether the 
Indian ^imitation Act 1908, applies to arbitration proceedings. The 
Board cite with approval a passage from an English case which runs as 
follows. A submission to arbitration does not per se exclude the right 
of either party to raise the defence of the statute of Limitations, but if it 
be intended to exclude such a defence an express term to that effect must 
be imported into the agreement of submission. In his judgment Bruce, J. 
said, ‘There is nothing in the submission to take away the right of the 
lyldesley coal company to raise any defence in relation to their liability 
for damages. It seems to me unreasonable the parties to a submission 
should be precluded from raising the defence of the Statute of limitation 
unless a provision to that effect be drawn up and embodied in the sub- 
mission. In the same judgment at page 621 the Board cite from the 
judgment of Viscount Cave in L. R.(1927) A. C. 610. There His Lord- 
ship observes,' My lords, f am far from wishing to throw doubt upon 
the view which has been commonly held, and which was affirmed by a 
decision of a Divisional Court in the case of In re Astley and Tyldesly 
coal company, that an arbitrator acting under an ordinary submission to 
arbitration is bound to give effect to all legal defences, including a 
defence under the statute of limitation. A decision against that view 
might seriously prejudice the practice of referring disputes to arbitration. 
The Board later on observe ‘ Alchough the Limitation Act does not in 
terms apply to arbitration they think that in mercantile references of 
the kind in question it is an implied term of the contract that the arbi- 
trator must decide the dispute according to the existing law of contract, 
and that every defence which would have been open in a court of law 
can be equally proponed for the aibitrator’s decision unless the parties 
have agreed to exclude the defence.’ It should be noted that even in 
cases where parties voluntarily submit their cases for arbitration their 
Lordships are of opinion that^the question of limitation should be con- 
sidered and decided. A case under section 51 is not submitted to the 
arbitrator or the Registrar by consent of both the parties. The Registrar 
or the Arbitrator is constituted a special tribunal by the legislature. 
Hence it has to be seen that the mere fact that in arbitrator under sec- 
tion 51 of Act VI of 1932 has to decide a certain case does not take it 
out of the scope of the Indian Limitation Act. 

P. K. Srinivasaraghavacharya, 

Legal Advisor to the Urban Bank^ Ltd,, Tindivanani, 

23-4-1935. 
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Co-operation in Legislative Council. 

15 - 3 - 1935 . 

Limit of borrowing powers of members of primary Co-operative Societies. 

894Q. — Mr. V. G. Vasudeva Pillai: Will the Hon. the Minister for 
Public Works be pleased to state — 

(a) whether there is any principle observed by the Registrar of 
Societies in fixing the individual borrowing power of members of Primary 
Co-operative Societies ; 

(b' if so, what the limit prescribed is for employees* societies; 

(c) whether there have been any instances iu which the above 
limit has been permitted to the exceeded ; 

id) whether any of the societies in the city applied for enhance- 
ment of maximum borrowing power ; 

(e) whether such applications were rejected b^y the Registrar ; and 
(/) the reasons, if any, assigned for such rejection ? 

A.— (a), {b) & (c). The maximum borrowing power of a member of 
a primary society depends upon the borrowing power of the society itself* 
The borrowing power of a society is fixed with reference to certain prin- 
ciples. In the case of a society with unlimited liability, it depends upon 
the net assets and the average needs of members and also on the capacity 
of the members to manage its affairs. In the case of a society with 
limited liability, the borrowing power is fixed with reference to its paid- 
up share capital and reserve fund and also on the quality of manage- 
ment available. The limit varies with the type of society and is generally 
once, twice or up to eight times the p^idmp share capital and reserve 
fund. In the case of a society with unlimited liability, the individual 
maximum borrowing power is fixed with reference to the needs of an 
average member, provided that no individual can get an undue share 
of the amount borrowed. In the case of ordinary limited liability credit 
societies, although the average need of a member is taken into considera- 
tion the limit is fixed with reference to the paid-up share capital of the 
member concerned. In the case of employees’ societies the limit is fixed 
generally as so many times to pay of the borrower. The actual limit 
depends upon the nature and the type and the working of the employees’ 
society and is generally fixed at four or five times the substantive pay of 
each member. There are exceptional instances of six times the pay being 
permitted. 

(d) Yes. 
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(e) & I/). Yes. The members of the wage-earners societies are 
generally inclined to borrow up to the limit and there is a tendency on 
their part to increase their indebtedness. Their requests have therefore 
been rejected as a general rulcj in order to encourage thrift. 

Diwan Bahadur C. S. Ratnasabhapathi Mudaliyar:~-“Sir, the answer 
given here is : 

‘ In the case of a society with unlimited liability, the individual 
maximum borrowing power is fixed with reference to the needs of an 
average member, provided that no individual can get an undue share of 
the amount borrowed 

“May I know whether every case is decided at the time the application 
is received, on its own individual merits ? ” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan “ Possibly, Sir. 

Diwan Bahadur C. S. Ratnasabhapati Mudaliyar : — “ May I know 
whether there is no reasonable limit fixed in the by-laws ? Are there no 
by-laws to that effect ? ” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan : — “ Probably, every society has its 
own by-laws. ” 

Diwan Bahadur C. S. Ratanasabhapati Mudaliyar May I know 
whether the loan limit is fixed in the by-laws themselves or at the time 
the application for loan is submitted to the board ? ” 

The Hon, Mr. P. T. Rajan : — “ I want notice of the question. ” 


THE MADRAS AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 

An English monthly, which helps to develop your land, 
your stock, your purse and your country. Rs. 4/ per annum. 

Apply 

MANAGER, 

The Madras Agricultural Journal, 

Agricultural College & Research Institute^ 

Lawley Road P, 0. Coimbatore 
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Reviews- 

REPORT OF THE CO-OIERATIVE ENQUIRY 
COMMITTEE, TRAVANCORE. 

It is a happy sign of the times that all Governments including those 
of the Indian States are anxious to take stock of the sitnation existing in 
their areas in regard to the progress of the co-operative movement and 
wish to apply suitable remedies not only to prevent further deteriora- 
tion, if it exists already, but also avoid stagnation. The progressive 
Government of Travancore appointed a Committee for this purpose under 
the presidency of the veteran co-operator, Mr. G.K. Devadhar, M,A., c.i.E.) 
President of the Servants of India Society. The report issued bears ample 
testimony to the arduous labours of the Committee who did not spare thern- 
selves to study deeply every aspect of the question and suggest various 
measures, which, if given effect to, would briug about a radical change 
for the better in the movement. The Committee m^kes 295 recommenda- 
tions dealing with all aspects of the movement. To students of co. 
operation and the workers in the field the report is a valuable document 
containing very useful material given in great detail. 

One school of co-operators seem to be surprised that a Committee 
presided over by Mr. Devadhar should have recommended that official 
control and guidance should continue in a greater measure. But it may be 
said that even the worst critic of Government cannot but recognise that 
but for Government control and guidance even the little progress we see 
all round would not have been possible and if the movement has not gone 
worse it is due to that control and guidance. A study of the movement 
in different provinces reveals a state of things which must make anyone 
pause and consider if the movement will play at all the part it is meant to 
do in the economic reorganisation of the country. It has been often 
said that the evils noticed in the co-operative movement are largely 
due to lack of education. But Travancore presents a different 
problem altogether. It is educationally the most advanced province ; 
but for some reason the economic progress especially in regard to the 
spread of the co-operative movement has not been as great as it ought 
to be. If the recommendations of the Devadhar Committee are given 
effect to, rapid strides are sure to be taken with an enlightened popu- 
lation to work the movement. 

Travancore is faced with the problem of over-population. During 
the quarter of a century her population has increased enormously and 
land, the only means of support for a greater part of the population, can 
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no longer produce enough to maintain her growing population even if all 
improved methods of cultivation came into vogue. Starting of industries 
which can give employment is the need of the hour. Whether it should 
be of the capitalistic type or of co-operative type is the question. The 
Committee is unanimous in recommending that industrialisation should 
be organised on co-operative lines especially in the organisation of 
cottage industries. Here is a problem which Travancore can solve and 
be an example to the rest of the country. Suggestions such as the 
organisation of a Co-operative Industrial Bank, the reorganisation of the 
Central Produce Society and formation of cottage industries societies to 
encourage coir industry, poultry farming, bee-keeping etc., organisation 
of societies for fishermen, opening of sales depots for the sale of finished 
products of cottage industries societies, are some of the important re- 
commendations of the Committee calculated to promote the economic 
interests of the subjects of the State. 

. The chapter on the relief of agricultural indebtedness is packed with 
valuable proposals based on a deep study of the question and of the 
methods pursued in other places to solve this problem. The Committee 
suggest [he fornmtion of band Mortgage Banks, creation of r3ebt 
Conciliation Boards and promotion of a sunplitied insolvency law Apart 
from these proposals the Committee strongly advise the Government to 
undertake measures to increase the productive capacit\ of agncultiirists 
by introducing improved methods of cultivation as also a scheme for the 
development of subsidiary occupations. 

The appendices to the report contain valuable inforinalion dealing 
with many important problems. Notes on the Delii Redeinpiion 
Schemes in Bhavanagar and the North-West Frontier Province, extracts 
from letters received from Registrars of Co-operative Societies on the 
subject of liquidation and the extracts from the Maciagan Coinniiitve 
and Mynck’s book on Federal ^Fanu Loans y tein, besides notes suii- 
mitted by the departmenlal heads, ail afford interesting and usetul 
reading to all interested in the growth of the Co-operative Movement. 
Travancore should be congratulated in securing Mr. Devadhar’s services 
for he has not spared himself not only to study the problem in every 
aspect but has travelled far and wide to study institutions in order to 
secure remedies for the problems which confront Travancore. It is a 
valuable report and no student of co operation should fail to possess a 
copy of the same. It is earnestly hoped that the Government of His 
Highness the Maharaja, which has already shown utmost solicitude to 
the agriculturists by declaring a kind of moratorium in regard to debts 
of agriculturists, will give careful consideration to the recommendatious 
of the Committee and will not hesitate to give effect to them without 
caring for the cost involved as the growth of the co-operative movement 
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is in the interests of the economic progress of the State. Money spent 
on such a laudable object is well spent His Highness is sure to earn 
the gratitude of his loyal subjects for the blessings of economic progress 
which it will be his privilege to confer on his subjects. 

R. S. R. 


FOOD. 

By Cot. McCarrison 

{Translated into Tamil hy Mr. N» S. Sivasubramanyam, M* A., 
Published by the Tamil Nadu Co-operative Federation) 

Price Annas Eight. 

Col. McCarrison’s book Food is well-known and it has been well 
received. He has rendered valuable service to the public by his publi- 
cation. The original which is written in English will certainly serve a 
more useful purpose, if the large number of people who do not know 
English be given an opportunity to acquaint themselves with the essen-. 
tial facts about food. The book before us which is a translation of the 
original in Tamil is thus a timely and useful publication. 

As was pointed out by Col. McCarrison himself in the preface, the 
problem of food is a serious one with many people. It is admitted 
that good and nutritious food is not within the easy reach of a large 
number of people. Even those who can afford are in most cases igno- 
rant of the food value of the various food-stuffs they consume day after 
day and very often good use is not made of the available materials. The 
book gives in simple Tamil useful information, regarding the nature of 
the several food materials and the manner in which one can select a 
proper and nutritive menu that will promote good health. The food 
value of milk, vegetables, fruits and nuts is clearly described and the 
defects in cooking which lead to the wastage of minerals and vitamins 
are explained. The importance of vitamins in regard to growth and 
resistance to disease is emphasised and* suggestions are given for the 
adoption of a suitable whole some diet. The several kinds of food- 
materials such as grains, pulses etc., are dealt with clearly and their 
characteristics are also pointed out. The information that is given is 
based on actual investigations made by Col. McCarrison and will there- 
fore prove very useful to the public. The tables at the end of the book 
which furnish details regarding the percentage of proteins etc., in the food 
stuffs used by the people and the presence or otherwise of different kinds 
of vitamins will serve a good purpose and anyone who is keen on 
maintaining his health can easily make his own choice. The Federation 
deserves to be congratulated on its having succeeded in bringing out a 
neat book in Tamil so useful to the public. 

M. S. Sabhesan. 
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Audit Fees — Scale of Fees. 

In virtue of the powers conferred on him by rule XI of the rules 
issued by the lyocal Government under Madras Co-operative Societies 
Act VI of 1932, the Registrar hereby fixes, with the previous approval 
of Government, the following scale of fees payable by societies towards 
the cost of their audit : — 

(1) Scale for primary credit societies other than land mortgage 
banks— This will be calculated on the working capital as it was on the 
last day of the Co-operative year previous to the one in which the fees 
are levied as follows : — 

Eight annas per Rs. 100 of the working capital for the first 
Rs. 50,000 or part thereof ; 

Six annas per Rs. 100 for the next Rs. 50,000 or part thereof ; 

Four annas per Rs. 100 for the next Rs. 1,00,000 or part thereof ; 

Three annas per Rs. 100 for the next Rs. 1,00,000 or part thereof ; 

Two annas per Rs. 100 for the next Rs. 1,00,000 or part thereof ; 

One anna per Rs. 100 for the next Rs. 1,00,000 and above or part 
thereof. 

Working capital will for the purpose of this rule include— 

(1) Paid-up share capital ; 

(2) Deposits and loans from individuals and iiistilutioiis ; 

(3) Deposits and loans from other co-operative societies ; 

(4) Eoaiis from Government ; and 

(5) Reserve fund. 

(2) Scale for purchase, purchase aud sale, production, production 
and sale societies. 

This will be calculated on the value of purchases, sales or articles 
or goods produced, as the case may be, iu the co-operative year previous 
to the one in which the fees are levied. 

One fourth per cent on the value of goods purchased, sold or 
produced, 

(3) Scale for building societies — These societies will be exempt from 
the payment of any fee for a period of three co-operative years from the 
date of starting. After such period they will be levied fees at a flat rate 
of two annas per cent on their working capital as it was on the last day 
of the co-operative year previous to the one in which fees are levied. 
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( 4 ) Scale for printing presses, hostel societies and other miscellaneous 
classes of societies— Five per cent on gross income in the co-operative 
year previous to the one in which the fees are levied. 

( 5 ) Scale for the Provincial Bank, Central Banks, Central Land 
Mortgage Bank and Primary Land Mortgage Banks— This will be calcula- 
ted on the working capital as it was on the last day of the co-operative 
year previous to the one in which fees are levied as follows 

Up to 5 lakhs— Twelve annas per Rs. 1,000 of working capital. 

Over 5 lakhs up to 15 lakhs— Six annas per Rs. 1,000 of working 
capital. 

Over 15 lakhs up to 30 lakhs— Three annas per Rs. 1,000 of work- 
ing capital. 

Over 30 lakhs— Two annas per Rs. 1,000 of working capital. 

The Central Land Mortgage Bank and the Primary Land Mortgage 
Banks will be exempt from the payment of any fees for a period of three 
co-operative years from the date of starting. 


K. Deivasekhamani 

Madras^ 10th May 1935. Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 


List of Societies registered during the month of May 1935. 


Name of the Society. 


District. 


The Pallikonda Weavers’ purchase and sale society... 

Thirupanatigadu Button Manufacturers ’ Co-opera- 
tive Production and Sale Society 

Kenthorai Co-operative Credit Society ... 

The Gudivada Christian Co-operative Society, Ltd.... 

The Golden Rock Co-operative Thrift and Loan 
Society, Ltd.... 

Yesanai Co-operative Credit Society 

The Koyampalli weavers’ Co-operative Society, Ltd..,. 

The Kollengode Raja’s High School Students Co- 
operative Stores, Ltd., Kollengode ... 

Salem Bodinayakkanpatti Co-operative Society 

The Shevaroy Hills Coffee Planters’ Co-operative 
Credit Society, Ltd. 

The Penugonda Co-operative Loan & Sale Society, 
Ltd. 

The Narasapur Co-operative Urban Bank, Ltd, 


North Arcot. 


Ootacamund. 

Kistna. 

Trichinopoly. 

>> 


Malabar, 

Salem. 


West Godavari. 
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List of Societies whose Registration has been cancelled during 
the Month of May 1935, 

Name of the Society. Name of District. Date of cancellation 

1. Kistiia Co-operative building 

' Society ... ... Kistna 3-5-35. 

2. Sivapuram C.S. ... ... Cuddappah 4 5-35. 

3. Kothapet Orugauti Reddi 


Tenants’ C.S. 

4. Madura-Raranad District Co- 

operative Federation 

5. Thiruvenkaranai C.S. 

6. Puliambatti C.S. 

7. Malabar District Co-operative 

Federation ... 

8. Athukudy C.S. ... 

9. Kistna District Co-operative 

Federation ... 

10. Uugutur C.S 

11. Maddikara Panchaina C. S.... 

12. Miiiagallu C.S. ... 

13. Arasakulam C.S. 

14. Mayanoor F.L.C.S. 

15. Siddaranipuram C.S. 

16. Pathukottai F.D.C.S. 

17. KuduruC.S. ... 

18. Cuddapah District Co-opera- 

tive Federation, Dtd. ... 

19. Cbathangottupurara C.S. ... 

20. Periapatti C.S. ... 

21. Bukkapatnam L.C. Union ... 

22. Punnayurkiilam C.S. 

23. Samadhanapuram Tenants 

C.S. 

24. Avanashi Seed Society 

25. Naduvasal Adi Dravida C.S. 

26. Eniur F.T.C.S. ... 

27. Pudupalayam Chucklers C.S. 

28. VengodiC.S. ... 

29. Vempalli F.TC.S. 

30« Hospet T*C. Union 


Guntur 

5} 

Madura 

10-5-35. 

Chingleput 

11-5-35. 

North Arcot 


Malabar 

13-5-35. 

Tinnevelly 

14-5-35. 

Kistna 

17-5-35. 

West Godavari 


Kurnool 


Nellore 


Ramnad 


Trichiiiopoly 

21-5-35. 

Anantapur 

23-5-35. 

Trichinopoly 

n 

Anantapur 

25-5-35. 

Cuddappah 

26-5-35. 

Malabar 


Coimbatore 

M 

Anantapur 

28-5-35. 

Malabar 

30-5-35. 

Guntur 

)) 

Coimbatore 

31-5-35. 

Trichinopoly 

1-5-35 


Malabar 

Cuddappah „ 

Bellary 2-5-35 
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News and Notes. 

The ninth annual conference of the co-operative societies of Trivan- 
drum taluk was held in June last at Trivandrum with Mr. Changanacherry 
Parameswaran Pillai as President. 

* # # 

A conference of the co-operators of the Udipi taluk was held in June 
last at Udipi in South Canara District and it was presided over by Mr. 
M. Sivarao, President of the South Canara Co-operative Central Bank. 
A stock taking of the working of the co-operative societies was done and 
a plan for making dormant societies to work was decided upon. The 
question of financing standing sugar cane crops was also considered and 
the Deputy Registrar who was present on the occasion promised to 
enquire into the possibilities of it. 


The Graduates Co-operative Society, Utd., Mysore held a public 
meeting in June last in the hall of the Mysore Co-operative Bank, when 
the portraits of Mr. hi. S. Subbarao, M.A., the first President of the Society,* 
Mr. S. Gopalaswaray, m.a., and the late Mr. K. S. Subbarao, b.a., n.n.B., 
(the society’s first secretaries) were unveiled by Rajaniantrapravina S. P. 
Rajagopalachaii. The chairman in his introductory remarks paid a 
tribute to the Society for having helped the graduates in these days of 
economic depression and uu-employmeut. 

# # # 

Sir Frederic Sykes the Ex. Governor of Bombay wrote recently in 
an aiticle entitled India's needs in the Daily Telegraph as follows : 

Our old policy of iion-interfereuce with the customs and habits 
of the people must be modified. We must start with the social and 
economic life of the villages, wage a campaign against the inefficiency of 
rural life, particularly against wasteful and uneconomic methods of 
agriculture and effect gradual elimination of undersized useless cattle and 
improvement of insanitary conditions. Villages must be cleared of cactus 
and other vermin-harbouring growths, water supply improved and stag- 
nant pools drained or treated. Magic lantern lectures, cinemas, gramo- 
phone and broadcasting should be develJiped for mass education, as all 
these help to raise the standard of living. 

% 

We note with regret the demise of Mr. A. Radhakrishna Iyer last 
month at Pudukottah. He held important positions in the various 
departments of the State such as that of the controller of accounts 
and the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. He was the founder of the 
Pudukottah Co-operative Central Bank. Even after retiring from ser\iice 
he took a keen interest in the co-operative movement in the State and 
particularly in the affairs of the Central Co-operative Bank. 

* * * 

Bombay co-operators entertained Sir M. Ramachaiidra Rao, when 
he was recently at Bombay in connection with the meeting of the 
Directors of the Reserve Bank of India. The learned guest 
explained to the gathering the working of the Madras Co-operative 
Eand Mortgage Bank. The President of the Bombay Stock Exchange 
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had a talk with him regarding the Debentures of the Central Land Mort» 
gage Bank being put on the Bombay Share Market, The South Indians 
of Bombay also congratulated Sir M. Ramachandra Rao on the recent 
honour of a Knighthood being conferred on him. 

# # # 

The Punjab Government have decided to spend a part of the Govern- 
ment of India’s rural uplift grant on fitting up an itinerant cinema and on 
erecting broadcasting receivers in some forty villages around Delhi. The 
real aspect of the uplift work will centre round education and the 
enlightenment of women, as it is believed that through the education of 
women, uplift could be brought about in a generation or two. 

* ^ 

While the schemes of other Rocal Governments for the expenditure 
of the special grant for Rural Uplift have been published, that of the 
Government of Madras has not been allowed to see the light of day. 
The Hindu condemns this attitude of our Uocal Government and suggests 
that the scheme should be placed before the legislative Council for 
approval. This course is no doubt not required by the conditions of the 
•grant or by law. But it would be a decided advantage to have the 
backing of the legislature for the scheme, as later on, it may have to be 
worked with local funds alone for which the vote of the Council is neces- 
sary. Perhaps even now it is not too late to do so. 

* ' * # 

Speaking on rural indebtedness under the auspices of the Nellore 

Progressive Union Dr, B. V. Naravanaswami Naidii, Professor of Kcono- 
inics, Annamalai University, suggested the appointment of Debt Concili- 
ation Boards, the abolition of compound interest and the fixing of the rate 
of interest at 9 per cent on secured debts and at 12 per cent on unsecu- 
red debts. He also pleaded for the widening of the scope of the Uand 
Mortgage Banks and requested the Government to advance large sums of 
money to the ryots under the Takkavi Doans Act and the Dand Improve- 
ment Act. Air. AI. Venkatarangiah, Reader in Economics, Andhra 
University, who presided on the occasion observed in his concluding 
remarks that the ryots would not be in a position to repay the loans fully 
even at a lower rate of interest and that the problem of rural indebtedness 
could be solved only if the provinces were bold enough to adopt the 
example of the United States. " 

The sixth conference of the Co-operators of Kunnatnad was held in 
the first week of June last at Alwaye under the auspices of the Perumpa- 
voor Co-operative Uuiou aud it was presided over by Mr. R. A. Gayatri- 
iT Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Cochin State. 

Mr. Govinda Pillai, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Travancore, 
delivered the opening address in Alalayalam in which he observed that 
propaganda was essential for the success of the movement. He depreca- 
ted the policy pursued in several societies in the matter of issuing loans 
and said that it was greatly responsible for the set back of the movement. 
Mr. Gayathrmatha Iyer in the course of his presidential address said that 
the co-operative movement in the West was the outcome of practical neces- 
sity. But ill India, he observed, the movement was started by Govern- 
ment. He regretted that very few co-operators put into practice the 
conclusions arrived at the conferences. 
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Extracts. 

SPREAD OF CO-OPERATION IN THE WORLD 

By Prof. V. Totomianz, Sofia, Bulgaria, 

There is much talk lately about the complaints of the merchants and 
capitalists, who are, it seems, afraid of the growth of the co-operative 
consumers’ societies in the cities. This can be seen first from the statistics 
which show us that the number of middlemen did nowhere diminish, 
and secondly from the small percentage of the co-operatisation of 
commerce ; this percentage is for Germany only 3. There are countries, 
as for example Russia, where about three-fourths of commerce are co- 
operatised, but there it was due to the help of the State which destroyed 
private commerce. 

It was only in Finland that the co-operative consumers’ societies,, 
by natural and slow evolution attained a position whereby the two biggest 
co-operative wholesale societies have in band about half the commerce 
of the country. This has forced the private shop-keepers themselves to 
organize their purchases co-operatively. 

But in Finland itself co-operatisation of agriculture has made more 
progress, as 80 per cent of the butter production is done by the co-opera- 
tive creameries. 

Co-operatisation has developed not so much in cities, but in the 
country, were capitalism is not so strong and where dominate men of 
small property and production. The first place in this respect belongs 
to Denmark, where more than 90 percent of butter is made in co-operative 
creameries. 70 per cent of the meat production and 50 per cent of egg 
export are co-operatised. 80 per cent of the goods needed for agriculture 
are purchased through various co-operative societies. The co-operatively 
produced milk and meat products com{)rise three fourths of the whole 
Danish export. 

Nearly the whole better production in Ireland is now co-operatised 
with the help of the Government, who bought the private creameries 
suffering under the crisis. 

In Czechoslovakia all the villages in Bohemia are supplied by 
electrical co-operative societies with light and power, and also half of the 
succory production is in the hands of agricultural co-operative societies. 

Three per cent of the corn export in Hungary is done co-operatively. 

In Italy 25 per cent of the fertilizer production is in the hands of 
agricultural co-operative societies. 

In Holland 50 per cent of the butter and cheese production and 70 
per cent of sugar-beat-root production are co-operatised. 
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in Switzerland 90 per cent of milk products are sold through peasant 
co-operative organisations. The same organisations supply 32 per cent 
of fertilizers and 19 per cent of forage. 

In Bulgaria 60 per cent of assuration and 25 per cent of credit is 
co-operatised. 

If we turn our attention to the non-European countries, we have to 
speak in the first place about the United States of America, where 60 
per cent of corn, 60 per cent of tobacco, 40 per cent of fruits and vege- 
tables and 28 per cent of milk products are sold through co-operative 
societies. Especially in California, nearly the whole commerce in oranges, 
lemons and apples is co-operatised. Those fruits are sold not only 
in the U.S.A., but are also exported abroad. There is also a co-operative 
fruit exchange. 

Canada, which produces one third of the whole world’s wheat, 
exports two thirds through her co-operative organisation, which owns 
silos, railways and ships. 

Notwithstanding the above described progress of co-operatisation in 
•the countries, there is still much left to be done to keep the peasant in the 
villages and so hinder the further growth of large cities, which are the 
centres of slums, unemployment, discontent and trouble. And this is 
holding the whole industrial Europe in a revolutionary tension. This is 
the reason why the pacific inlliience of co-operation must lie strengthened. 

Tlid Jiiihaji Cn-nhryjtivc Rcricic. 


CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION IN INDIA 

Bv Mr, K. C. Ramakrishn \x, u.a., 

Economics Department University of MaJias. 

The South Indian’s Record. 

It is the South Indian who is said to be more critical than constru- 
ctive that seems to have a greater reputation for running stores, though 
their turnover is by no means comparable to that of famous stores aliruad. 
The small States of Cochin andrPudukottah have about 10 stores each 
with transactions of over a lakh. Travancore has more than a dozen 
stores, though half the business is done by the one at the capital city, 
Trivandrum, with sales to the extent of Rs. 1 lakh annually. It has a 
fine building of its own and a few branches; its guiding spirit was an 
enthusiastic member of the T. U. C. S. Mysore State has, next to 
Madras, the largest number of stores and volume of transactions. There 
are about 90 in all with sales amounting to about Rs. 14 lakhs per year. 
Set^eral of them have banking as a side-line, while 25 urban banks have 
stores as a side-line. Sales are effected for credit as well as for cash and 
some things besides groceries are stocked which are additional attractions 
that Madras stores do not offer. Mysore City has 3 societies with a 
membership of about 5,000, while Bangalore City has 7 with a member- 
ship of 6,000.* These two cities are therefore as important as Madras 
in the total number of members they have each attracted, though the 

* Y. Srinivasaiya in The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, December 1934. 
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transactions are smaller. In fact, the Mysore State for its area and 
population has a greater development of consumers’ co-operation than 
any other province or State in India. 

Madras Presidency had in 1933-34 as many as 150 stores but of these 
89 were college or school stores selling books and stationery for 
Rs. 89,000. The stores proper were 61 in number with sales for Rs. 27 lakhs 
but of these 8 lakhs were of the T. U. C. S., whose sales exceed 
those of all the stores put together in any other province or State except 
Mysore. Outside the city of Madras, however, there are only a few stores of 
any considerable size and these are located in Coimbatore, Madura, Salem 
and Trichinopoly. In the smaller towns it is no doubt difficult to find a 
large salaried class of people or others with steady income, prepared to 
pay cash all through the year. Besides several staple commodities pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood can be bought at the threshing-iioor or at 
the market place in the season of abundance after harvest. Whether 
their other requirements call for a co-operative store is perhaps debatable 
unless a very large number is brought within the fold. Even in the 
larger towns, the success of stores is said to be not a little due to the 
large and steady custom of hostels and devasthanams. We are not 
convinced however that a fair trial was ever given and enough propa- 
ganda done. 

South Indians have a reputation, such as it is? for organising and 
managing stores not only in their homeland but also in some of the great 
cities to which they have migrated in West and North India, e.g., Bombay, 
Karachi, Delhi, Simla, Nagpur, Calcutta and Rangoon. Here are some 
tributes paid by Registrars of provinces where South Indian stores have 
been almost solitary successes. The Registrar of the Punjab in 1933 
spoke of the ‘ Madras Club ’ in Simla, one of the two successful societies 
in the province as ‘ another well-managed and successful society, which 
deals on a strictly cash basis in a wide variety of household requirements’ 
and added ‘ the Madrasi is particularly successful with societies of this 
type.’* Of the South Indian Consumers’ Society at Matunga, Bombay, 
successive Registrars have spoken highly, ‘ Members are very loyal, 
there are competent honorary workers on the Committee’ (1930). In 

1932, the Registrar wrote of the Society “ run on lines similar to the 

Triplicane Stores,. ..owes its success to-ithe vigilance and zeal of the 
office-bearers.” I Success is perhaps partly due to the members being 
residents in a new suburban colony living in a small and compact area 
with strong communal ties and not tempted by th^ Dhauewala (provision 
dealer) who is ubiquitous in the city. It is open to other colonists to 
make similar attempts.! 


The Indian Co-operative Review. ^ 


* Annual Report, The Punjab, 1933-33, P. ii. 
f Annual Report, Bombay 1931-32, P. 22. 

I H. L. Kaji, Co-operation in Bombay. P. 205. 
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International Co-operative Alliance. 

The following resolution has been recommended by the International Co- 
operative Alliance for adoption by Co-operators in various countries 
on 6th July 1935 which is celebrated in many countries as the Thir- 
teenth International Co-operative Day. 

RESOLUTION. 

(To be adopted at all Demonstrations and Meetings on Co operative Day.) 

On the Thirteenth International Co-operative Day 100 million 
consumers of the world, organised in the ranks of the International 
Co-operative Alliance, re-affirm their unquenchable faith in the Principles 
which lie at the base of their Movement and constitute its Ideals. 

That its ranks should be open to all without hindrance of race, 
nationality, colour, or creed is the elementary requirement and proof of 
its genuine character; that its control should be autonomous audits 
development unfettered, is of the essence of its existence ; that it shoiihl 
substitute service to the community for the profit of the individual is at 
once the keystone of its economic organisation and its crowning virtue. 

Co-operators hail with confidence the indisputable superiority of 
their economic methods, as demonstrated in the manner in which they 
have withstood the series of crises which have shattered the economic 
life during the past decade. They declare their conviction that the 
return of prosperity to mankind can be appreciably hastened, and defi- 
nitely maintained, by the general application of the Principles of our 
Co-operative Movement. 

Co-operation Universal implies, and imposes, the removal of the 
many barriers to free intercourse between nations and people which have 
oeen set up, especially since the war, with such disastrous effect upon 
the unity and solidarity of the international family. 

The co-operators of the world unite in proclaiming their will for 
pearce, and their demand for its accomplishment as the only reaoonable 
basis of a civilised existence and the well-being of humanity. 
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P. C. U. Examination Results. 

Liit of Candidates who passed in the Co-operatiVe Training 
Examination held in April, 1935, by the Provincial Co^ 
operative Union, Madras* 

VELLORK CENTRE. 

FJvi* Mnnthft r!niii*aA 


.2 6 

747 

748 

749 

750 

751 

759 

760 

762 

763 

764 


823 


825 


790 


Fame. 

Annainalai, V. D. 

BadvSha, M. A. 
Balakrishnau, V. 
Balasuudaram, T. K, 
Gopalakrisbna Moorthy, A 
Eogaiiathaii, G. 
Logaiiathan, V. K. 
Miiiuiswamy, B. C. 
Miiiniswamy, M. 
Nagarajaii, K 


01 o 
© 

766 

769 

770 

771 

772 
776 
111 
781 

784 

785 

787 Venkateswarlii. 


Rame. 

Natarajan, V. B. 

Poovan, V. M. 
Punniamoorthy, D. 

Eouis Rajaratnam. 
Ramanatha Mudaly, K. S. 
Saravanam, A. 
Shuntnugasundaram, A. 
Subramaniam, S. 
Simdaram, E. 
Swaminathan, V. K. 

T. R. 


Old Five Months Course. 

RAJAHMUNDRY CENTRE. 

Tarinayya, V. Passed iu Co-ooeration only. 

TANJORE CENTRE. 

Nallaperiimal, S. Passed ia Banking, Book-Keeping and 

Auditing. 

Nine Months Course. 

[Supplementary Candidates). 

ANANTAPURE CENTRE. 

Passed in Part II and Completed. 

Dakshinamoorty, H. 
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BEZWADA CENTRE. 

Passed in Part I and Completed. 

Name. 

Sobhanachalapati Rao, Y. 

COIMBATORE CENTRE. 

Second Class. 

795 Nagaraja Rao, S. K. 

Passed in Part I aud Completed. 

796 Ramakutty Meiion, \\ 

798 Subbarathnam, S. S. 

RAJAHM UNDRY CENTRE. 

Si-:coND Class. 

800 Yisvanadliani, K. 

801 Satyauarayaiia, T. 

Passed in Part I and Completed. 

802 Siiryaiiara}’anamurty, K. 

Passed in Part 11 and Completed 

803 Suryanarayanaiiiurli, B. H. 

804 Narayaiiamurty, P. 

805 Nagabushauam, K. \b 

TANJORE CENTRE. 

Second Class. 

809 Muthiali Siibbayya Nadar. 

Passed in Part I and Completed. 

812 Kuiichitapadam, N. S. 

813 Raghavacliari, K. 

814 Ramaniijam, V. 

816 Veeraraghavan, G. S. 

817 Vedanta Ramaniijachari, K. 

VEEEORE CENTRE. 

Passed in Part I and Completed. 

820 Subramanyain, M. V. 


.52 o 

03 

793 
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The Editorial Committee do not hold themselves responsible for 
views expressed by contributors. Contributors are requested to 
write legibly and on one side of the paper. Manuscripts will 
not be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. Matter ', 
intended for the issue of any particular month should reach the 
Committee before the 15th of the previous month. 

Editorial Notes. 


A Noble Example. 

Mr. Gogeti Jogiraju Garu, Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
Vizagapatani, has set a most commendable example in public spirit 
by constituting a Trust, ‘ the Gogeti Venkateswara Rao Memorial 
Trust with a cash endowment of Rs. 10,000 for carrying on rural 
reconstruction work in Hast Godavari district. The trustees are 
empowered to utilise only the interest on the endowment, and if it 
ever became necessary to utilise the principal, the sanction of the 
principal civil court having jurisdiction over the district has to be 
obtained. The income in the first instance is to be utilised for the 
pay and allowances of a Pracharaka to work for periods of five years 
in groups of villages to be selected by the trustees, but the first 
group to be selected should be near Pithapuram with Kondevaram 
Is its centre— perhaps Mr. Jogiraju’s native village. The trustees 
have been empowered to invest the trust amount in any co-operative 
society, in addition to the ways permitted by the Trust Act. The 
original trustees are Messrs. Jogiraju, V. Ramadas Pantulu and 
N. Satyanarayana. Mr. Jogiraju could not have chosen better co- 
trustees than these gentlemen, who among the Audhras have acquired 
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unrivalled position and experience both in co-operation and in rural 
reconstruction. One of the terms of the trust is that ‘ the Pracharaka 
shall not take part in the civil disobedience movement or any other 
movement contravening the law of the country.’ The trust was 
created on the 27th of May last. At its first meeting Mr. Satyana- 
rayana was appointed as the managing trustee and two public spirited 
educationists of the district were co-opted as trustees, as permitted by 
the terms of the trust. A competent graduate in Economics, with 
experience of rural work, who is willing to devote his whole life for 
the work, has been appointed as the Pracharaka. With such men as 
trustees the work of the trust is bound to progress most satisfactorily. 

We hope Mr. Jogiraju’s noble example will be followed by others. 
Rural reconstruction is really educational work. Rural reconstruc- 
tion centres should, therefore, be permanent even like ordinary 
schools. There is no better way of permanently benefiting one’s 
own village than by providing for a well conducted rural uplift 
centre. In course of time we may expect the vState to provide for 
these centres out of pulilic revenues, in the same manner as for 
schools, hospitals etc. Meanwhile to make endowments as Mi. Jogiraju 
has done is the most practical way of being patriotic. 

The Madras City Co-operative Societies and the Companies Tax. 

We referred in the June number of this Jotinia! io [\iq recom- 
mendation, as it was published at the time in the daily press, of the 
Select Committee on the Pill to amend the City Municipal Act, re- 
garding the exemption of co-operative societies from the Companies 
Tax. Now that the report of the Select Committee is published, we 
give below the paragraph which relates to the subject : 

“Clause 62-^Sectioii 110. On the subject of taxation, the vSelect 
Committee thinks it desirable to exempt from the companies 
tax not only any co-operative society the exemption of which 
the Commissioner may recommend as proposed in the Bill 
but also any society the paid up capital of which is less than 
Rs. 50,000.” 

The actual amendment to section 110, as recommended by the 
Select Committee, consists of the addition of the following proviso 
to the section : 

“ Provided that any society, which is registered or deemed to be 
registered under the Madras Co-operative Societies Act, 1932, 
and the paid up capital of which is less than fifty thousand 
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ttipees and any other society registered or deemed to be re- 
gistered under the same Act which on the recommendation 
of the Commissioner the council may by resolution exempt 
* . . . from the payment of the tax on companies, shall not 
be liable to the tax on companies, but such society shall be 
liable to profession tax.” 

Thus all co-operative societies with a paid up share capital of 
less than Rs. 50,000, and any other societies which on the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner are by a resolution of the Corporation 
exempted from payment of the companies tax, will be required to 
pay the profession tax instead of the companies tax. We have already 
urged in our June issue, supported by a well reasoned note by our 
President, Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, the exemption of all co-operative 
societies from the operation of Section 1 10 of the City Municipal 
Act. We may here add that we see no principle in dividing socie- 
ties into two classes, according as their paid up share capital is more- 
or less than Rs. 50,000 and bringing one class under section 110 and 
the other under Section III of the City Municipal Act. 

Legal decisions, in this country and in England, on the question 
whether co-operative societies come under ‘ companies ’ or not, have 
been conflicting. The decision of our High Court given in 1932 in 
favour of classing them under companies, has created, as we have 
more than once pointed out in these pages, endless hardship to the 
smaller societies in the City. Now, when the Legislature is setting 
right the consequences of that decision, it is better that it brings all 
co-operative societies under Section 1 1 1 and not, as at present pro- 
posed, some under Section 110 aud others under Section 111. 

The societies which have a paid up share capital of Rs. 50,000 
and above are only a handful. The tolfal amount payable by them 
under the companies tax may not amount even to Rs. 1,000 per half 
year. The contribution of these societies by this tax to the finances 
of the Corporation will be insignificant. If instead of tlie companies 
tax the profession tax is levied on these societies, the Corporation 
will be able to realise nearly the same amount. And even if there be 
any loss it will be so small as not to be worth any body’s bother. 
The companies tax is payable on paid up capital, while the profes- 
sion tax is payable on the net income. Seeing that almost all our 
bigger co-operative societies are but credit institutions, which unlike 
manufacturing companies do not make any particular use of the ame- 
nities created by the Corporation, the profession tax is undoubtedly 
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the fairer one to levy. Therefore, [we hope that when the clauses 
of the Bill come up for consideration in the Council our legislators 
will see that all societies are exempted from the companies tax. 

There is another point to which we should like to draw the 
attention of our legislators. During all these three or four years, 
ever since the companies tax became leviable as a consequence of 
the decision of our High Court, the Corporation has mercifully re- 
frained from collecting the tax from the smaller societies by coercive 
processes. But the amounts payable as tax are shown under liabi- 
lities in the accounts of the societies and as dues in the books of the 
Corporation. If these amounts be collected most of the small socie- 
ties will have to be wound up. Therefore the Commissioner or some 
other suitable authority must be empowered to write off these 
arrears. Under rule 9(2) of Schedule IV of the IMadras City ]\Iuni- 
cipal Act, the Commissioner is empowered to exempt any person 
falling under the ninth class (hotel-keepers, shop-keepers etc., with 
a monthly income of less than Rs. 100) from the profession taxon 
ground of poverty. The conferment of similar power in res])ecl of 
arrears of companies tax due from co-operative societies is obviously 
what is required. We are thankful to tiie Select Committee for the 
help they have given to the small societies, but we should like the 
legislature to go a little further and avoid an irrational division of 
the societies into two classes. 

A Central Housing Society. 

On the 22iid ot July last the Registrar of Co-operative vSocicties, 
Madias, called a conference of prominent co-operators and of some 
others, in his office, to consider the proposal to start a central housing 
society, very much on the Hue's of the Central Rand Mortgage Bank, 
for the purpose of raising money by means of shares and debentures 
and financing primary building societies, with a view to promote 
co-operative house-building, relieve congestion and generally improve 
housing conditions in towns and cities. A note prepared by the 
Registrar explained the need for the scheme proposed and its main 
features, and it was supplemented by an excellent speech by him 
which we have published elsewhere in this issue. On the motion of 
Sir M. Ramachandra Rao the conference unanimously welcomed the 
establishment of a central housing society, and inspite of the unam- 
biguous statement of the Registrar that the Government was not 
prepared to give any special concessions, the conference urged the 
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Government to guarantee or to purchase debentures for a definite 
sum every year for the next ten years and to give free the services of 
an investigating staff until the society became self-supporting. We 
are entirely at one with the conference. Housing societies are 
exactly in the same position as land mortgage banks in respect of 
the need for long term loans nt a reasonable rate of interest. For 
the well-being of the people the one kind of institution is as essential 
as the other. One therefore does not see why the Government 
which has given special facilities for land mortgage banks should 
refuse to give them to the proposed central housing society. More- 
over, the money which the Government has now lent to building 
societies directly could surely be made available for the same pur- 
pose in a better manner through the central housing society. The 
indirect benefits flowing from the concessions, such as public confi- 
dence, money becoming available at a low rate of interest etc,, are 
more valuable than even the direct benefits. We trust the Govern-' 
inent, which undoubtedly is anxious that co-operative housing should 
develop in this province, will respect the resolution of the conference 
and treat the proposed central housing society on a par with the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank, towards which the helpful attitude 
of our Government has indeed become an example for other pro- 
vinces and States, 

It may interest our readers to know that the first attempt at the 
formation of a central housing society was made some fifteen years 
ago by the late Mr. T, V. Seshagiri Aiyar who was then a Judge of 
the High Court and who always evinced the keenest interest in all 
social welfare work. Some preliminary meetings were held, the by- 
laws were drawn up with the help of the Co-operative Department 
and the scheme was sent up to Governftient. There, however, it was 
turned down, probably because the Government wished to adopt 
the policy of giving direct loans to housing societies. That policy 
has not been much of a success, as the experience of these fifteen 
years and more has shown. On the other hand, the policy of indirect 
assistance through a central organisation, adopted in respect of land 
mortgage banks, has proved to be quite satisfactory. It is therefore 
natural that the idea of a central housing society should be revived. 
We are very glad that it is revived. Not less valuable than financial 
help will be the advice and guidance it can give to affiliated societies 
and their members in the matter of lay-outs, plans, types and rates 
for which, we hope, an expert technical staff will be maintained by 
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the society. Considerable economics may also be realised by the joint 
purchase of building materials through the agency of the society. 
We hope that it will soon come into existence and that it will get 
from Government all the special facilities which the conference 
called by the Registrar has asked for it. 

Supervision of Co-operative Societies. 

We have published in this issue tw^o articles on the supervision 
of co-operative societies, which we trust will receive the attention of 
all those who are concerned with the welfare of rural societies* One 
of the articles is by Prof. S. K. Yegnanarayaiia Aiyar, and is based 
on the report of a committee which recently considered the best way 
of making the supervision of societies in Bombay Presidency more 
efficient than it is at present. ]\Ir. Yegnanarayaiia Ai\ar will follow 
up his present article with one or two more and will treat us to a 
lucid discussion of the subject. The other article is b)- Mr. hi. S. 
Narasiinha Rao who is a prominent co-operator ot Xellore, and con- 
tains a wholesale condeinnation of the supervising union as it has 
worked in this province. We are not sure that many would go the 
whole length with him. lie suggests the abolition of the super- 
vising union entirely and the transfer of the function of su])ervision 
to the nnancing bank. We believe this has been tried tem])orarily 
in one or two places as an experiment and not found to w’ork very 
well either for the collection of overdues or for the rectification of 
societies, We believe the course suggested 1)\ hlr. Ramadas Paiituhi 
and referred tc by hlr. Narasiinha Rao in his article, viz,, reducing 
the number of unions without altogether abolishing them, is the 
one that will commend itself to most co-operators. But as the 
subject is one of extreme importance, we invite all experienced co- 
operators to discuss it in these pages. ( )ur next provincial co-ope- 
rative conference will be held at INIadras in the latter part of 
September. The question of supervision is bound to engage its 
attention to a great extent. It will be presided over by ]^Ir. \h L. 
Mehta of Bombay, who will give us the benefit of the experience of 
that province. We would therefore urge such of our readers as would 
like to contribute to the discussion to do so as early as possible. 

Co-operation and Sugarcane Growing. 

The Bihar and Orissa Co‘Operative Journal midetsiSLuds that the 
Government of India have made a sum of Rs. 7 lakhs available, out 
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of the excise duty on sugar, for distribution among the leading sugar- 
cane producing provinces for organising co-operative societies among 
sugarcane producers or for taking such other steps as will secure a 
reasonable price for the cane of the growers ; and that the U. P. 
Government which obtained about Rs. 4 lakhs out of this allotment 
is going to employ 2 Assistant Registrars, 25 Inspectors and 150 
Supervisors for the organisation and administration of a net- work of 
co-operative societies. The Journal pertinently asks the Govern- 
ment of Bihar, which is an equally important sugarcane producing 
province, what plans it has formed for the expenditure of its share of 
the allotment. The Journal points out that not only has the Bihar 
Government failed to provide adequate funds for the Co-operative 
Department from its provincial revenues, but has also been unwilling 
to spend wholly or largely through that Department the grants made 
by the Government of India for expressly co-operative schemes such 
as for the improvement of handlooiii weaving, sugarcane growing and 
rural uplift. We wonder if our province has got any grant for 
sugarcane, and if it has not, the public would very much like to know 
why. If a grant has been received, we are no less anxious than our 
Bihar contemporary is to know how our Government has planned to 
spend it. 

A Worker’s Reflections* 

The ]\Iay number of the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Journal 
has a short article by Mr. L. N. Sahu of the vServants of India 
Society, containing his reflctions on the work of rural reconstruction 
at Cliowdhwar in which he has been engaged during the last seven 
years and on which the Servants of India Society has spent about 
Rs. 10,000 during these years. “ What has been the result ? Has 
anything fructified? Have my ideas materialised? Have they 
been effective ?” His answer is, “ I cannot altogether say, ‘ No.^’ 
But my ambition has not been fulfilled. Much, very much indeed, 
remains to be done.” This answer is applicable to almost all rural 
reconstruction centres in our country, nay, to co-operative societies 
o-enerally, and indeed to all social work. There is everywhere a dis- 
Tance between the ideal and the achievement, and that distance is 
rather o-reat in our country. It will decrease only as our national 
efficiency increases for which a persistence in rural reconstruction 
and other social work is necessary. We hope therefore that the 
various agencies which are carrying on rural uplift work in the 
country will not expect too much by way of results and will nob be 
easily discouraged, but will continue their good work knowing that 
the results will be slow in coming. 

Cultivating the Press. 

Mr. F. L. Brayne, Commissioner for Rural Reconstruction, 
Punjab,* and the famous author of the Gurgoan Experiment, ex- 
plained recently to press correspondents at Simila the scheme for 
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rural uplift wliich the Punjab Government is working at. He felt 
that the newspapers could do a great deal to help the scheme by 
creating interest at the top, so that the necessary financial support 
may be forthcoming. So far as propaganda in the villages was 
concerned, he felt that the machinery already in the field could do it 
adequately. Describing the various items, he said that ventilators 
to houses were being provided in the villages at the rate of a thou- 
sand a day and that 10,000 mosquito curtains woven in the villages 
had been sold since April last. He made the astounding statement 
that out of 1 1 1 lakhs at present provided for education in the Punjab 
only half a lakh was spent on girls’ education, and he therefore 
appealed to the press to do propaganda so that the Legislative 
Council may make an adequate provision for this object. He also 
pointed out that by adopting an improved method of growing wheat 
some 4 crores could be added to the wealth of the province, and by 
properly conserving and applying manure, much of which was 
now being washed to the sea, another 6 crores could be added. 
Mr. Brayne’s example in actively enlisting the support of the press 
on the side of propaganda is worthy of being followed by all high 
placed officials who are entrusted with the dut\' of carrying out 
welfare schemes. , 

The Late Mr. G. W. Russell. 

Ireland and to .some extent all the English knowing part of 
the world are much the poorer for the death of G. \V. Russell, who 
was one of the gifted co-workers of Sir Horace Plunkett in building 
up the co-operative movement in Ireland and a well-known poet 
and editor. Ireland w^as being drained of its most valuable asset, 
namely, its able young men and women, by emigration to America. 
Sir Horace Plunkett and his fellow- workers stopped this national 
drain by conceiving, preaching and executing a programme of econo- 
mic regeneration of Ireland by means of co-operative societies, which 
was well expressed by the formula “ better farming, better business, 
better life.” In popularising this programme the Irish Homestead 
a weekly edited by Russell, played a most conspicuous part. Indeed, 
not only to Irishmen but to many in India, it was a source of in- 
spiration and of instruction in sound rural philosophy. Russell 
wrote also two inspiring books, ‘Xo-operation and Nationality” and 
“ The National Being,” which occupy a unique place in co-ooerative 
literature. Under the pen name “ A.E ” Russell was a well-known 
poet and writer in the cause of Irish renaissance. He took a deep 
interest in Indian philosophy. 
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Supervision in Bombay — I 

By Prof. S. K. Yegnanarayana Aiyar, m.a. 

The economic depression which has been world-wide has affected 
our sister province of Bombay more than other provinces in India in- 
asmuch as she has been depending upon trade and industries,— two 
departments that have suffered most. Therefore, the Bombay 
Government was forced to devise ways and means tamake both ends 
meet and every item of expenditure scrutinised with a view to 
explore the possibilities of retrenchment and one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee entrusted with the work of finding out possi- 
ble ways of retrenchment, called the Tomas Committee, was that the 
system of co-operative supervison might be overhauled, that the 
present system of supervision by non-official supervisors might be. 
done away with and that the Government might take up this 
responsibility, in which case, not only, according to the committee, 
will the work be done more efficiently, but there will be some saving 
to the Government as well. 

This proposal to do away with non-official supervisors was 
considered to be too revolutionary and the non-officials of the 
Province naturally protested. A Round Table Conference was held 
and a small committee was appointed to discuss the question of super- 
vision of co-operative societies in the province. And we take up for 
our study in this short article the recommendations of the Committee. 
We shall, if circumstances permit, discuss the history of supervision 
in our own province and examine in another article the light which 
we can throw with our experience on the problems that confront our 
brothers in Bombay. 

The report may be broadly divided into four sections. The first 
section deals with the history of supervision, its origin and growdh 
to its present condition. The second section deals with the machinery 
that is now working in the matter of co-operative supervision. The 
third section consists of recommendations by the majority of the 
Committee. The fourth section is the minority report which, though 
not separated, is yet a minority report by Prof. Kale and Mr. V. L. 
Mehta of the Provincial Bank, Bombay. We shall take up these 
sections one after the other. 

Our brother co-operators in Bombay started in the matter of 
supervision as co-operators did in other parts of India, that is, 
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depending upon Government officers for everything connected witt 
co-operation— organisation, registration, supervision, inspections 
audit. They were helped by honorary organisers, but the brunt oi 
the work fell upon the Government officers. In 1912 certain 
district banks were converted into Banking Unions with powers of 
supervision over constituent co-operative societies, and in 1915a new 
type of institution known as the guaranteeing union, based on the 
Burma model, was created. Butin course of time the guaranteeing 
unions fell far short of the expectations and hence either they were 
converted into supervising unions or were dissolved and fresh 
supervising unions were started in 1922. 

The supervising agencies functioning at present are the 
supervising unions, 101 in number with about 2,800 societies 
affiliated to them, whose evolution we have traced above, and the 
Banking Union at Ahmedabad with 60 societies affiliated to it. 
Over and above these there are Taluka Development Associations in 
charge of about 250 societies and a special officer looking after 
93 hill-tribes societies orgiiised exclusively for their benefit. 

The fundamental objection taken to supervision being entrusted 
to Government officers under the Registrar is that final audit is a 
.statutory duly of the Registrar and the integrity of the statutory audit 
is of paramount importance to the movement and that a combination 
of audit and supervision is likely to detract from its efficiency. Thus, 
the proposition of entrusting supervision to Government officers is 
ruled out in the opinion of the Committee. They discuss the possibi- 
lity of Taluka Development Boards taking up this. After examining 
the working of the few existing Taluka Associations in cliarge of 
co-operative societies, they came to the conclusion that Taluka 
Development Associations should give up this activity and concen- 
trate on agricultural development only and that supervision should 
be entrusted to supervising unions only. On the theory that super- 
vision by a creditor is never likely to be satisfactory, they are not in 
favour of the existing system obtaining at Ahmedabad of central 
bank taking up supervision also of affilitated societies, and requiring 
its officers to do both inspection and supervision. They therefore 
came to the conclusion that supervising unions constituted the only 
efficient agency for this kind of work and recommend certain changes 
in their constitution and powers with a view to make their w^ork 
more efficient. 



SUPERVISION IN BOMBAY— i 


lu the first place they recommend the pooling of all union funds 
in the district and placing all supervisors in a district cadre under 
the control of the district supervising board. Secondly the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that agricultural non-credit societies, except in 
cases where their work is much specialised and requires special 
agency for supervision, may be affiliated to the supervising unions. 
Similarly, they recommend the inclusion of non-agricultural credit 
societies in rural and semi rural areas The inclusion of these 
societies is expected to reduce the deficit of unions in backward 
and undeveloped tracts and also to provide business talent in their 
management. They recommend certain changes in the constitution 
and powers of supervising unions for example, the power of ap- 
pointing, punishing, transfening or dismissing secretaries in charge 
of a group of societies, subject to the approval of the district board. 
They further suggest that the period of suspension of a committee 
of management or any member of such committee, which is now 
3 months^ must be extended up to 12 months and instead of the 
Registrar’s approval, that of the district board should be deemed 
sufficient. All this constitutes merely making the existing machi- 
nery more efficient. 


They recommend the formation of district boards of supervising 
unions and of a provincial board as the coping st6ne of this structure. 
Though ill some places there are such Wrds, they have not got a 
well defined constitution nor are their powers ample for efficient 
discharge of their work. They suggest a sufficiently representative 
constitution for the district board wherein provision is made for the 
co-option of a co-operator of outstanding meiit fiom the distiict. 
To start with they suggest the Assistant Registrar should ‘be the 
Ex-officio Chairman of the Board for the first three \ears after 
which, “ the position niav be reviewed to ascertain whethei a change 
in this respect is feasible or advisable.’; They also recommend that 
these boards should be separately registered under the Co-opeiative 
Societies Act and should be armed with the power to suspend the 
committees of supervising unions if the orders of the board are not 
carried out by the unions. They recommend that the board should 
meet at least once a quarter or oftener if necessary. ^ With regard to 
the Provincial Board they do not suggest any detailed constitution, 
as sufficient experience is not available but leave it to be evolved in 
the future The chief function of this Provincial Board would be to 
hear appeals wherever admissible against the orders of the district 
boards. This board will be entrusted with the mam task of seeing 
that the system of supervision works efficiently and that the district 
boards are functioning properly. The Registrar would be the convener 
of this Board and the Chairman of ;he Provincial Bank and the 
President or Vice-President of the Institute would be its members. 

Prof Kale Vice-President of the Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Institute, and Mr. V. L. Mehta of the Provincial Bank, also a 
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Member of the Institute, agree in the iiiaiu to the need for more 
efficient supervision, but they object to the fresh recoin mendations or 
the Majority, namely, the formation of separate district boards or 
supervision and of the Provincial Board- They are of opinon that 
the district branches of the Institute might be utilised for this pur pose, 
and that the creation of a separate institution will not only duplicate 
the machinery but might have the effect of weakening the hold 
which the Institute has over the popular mind. In the ^ opinion of 
these eminent co-operators the proposed scheme is reliogiade, 
undemocratic and unco- operative, violating the comnioiily accepted 

principle of non-official co-operative organisation in the piesidenc} 

without there being any need of departure from the old sound policy . 
On the same principle they object to the setting up of a Provincial 
Board and would recommend a special committee, it necessary, of the 
Provincal Institute to look after the functions proposed to be entrusted 
to the Provincal Board of Supervision. 

As the machinery they have suggested, barring the Provincial 
Board, is similar to the one which till recently we had in this presi- 
dency and which in recent times has been scrapped, we shall try to 
elucidate in another article the history of federations in our province 
which is bound to throw some light upon the new scheme as 
contemplated by out brothers in Bombay. 
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Co-operative Supervising Unions in Madras 

By M. S. Narasimha Rau, b.a., b.l., 

“ For various reasons, most of the local co-operative supervising 
unions have not fulfilled the objects for which they have been 
started.” So has stated Mr. T. Austin, i. c. S., the present Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, in his administration report for the year 
1933-1934. As one who believes that the above statement is based 
on a correct appreciation of facts, I shall attempt in this article to 
support the efforts of those who are striving to abolish these unions 
altogether. With that object in view, I shall discuss below how 
these unions came into existence, how and why they have failed, and 
what remedies may be adopted. 

The unions owe their origin entirely to the Government. With ’ 
the rapid growth of societies, the Government felt that their own 
staff was too inadequate to undertake the task of supervision. It was 
for a time thought that the Co-operative Banking TJnions started in 
some districts, might in addition to financing the societies, also perform 
the function of supervision and control over the working of the 
societies affiliated to them. But it was objected that it w&s not 
desirable that a financing bank should have anything to do with 
supervision. It was said that a financier would have his eye ex- 
clusively on finance, and would neglect the co-operative side of the 
work. The (Tovernment therefore started the Supervising Unions. 

We have next to see what the Government expected these 
Supervising Unions to do. It was recognised that almost all the 
rural societies were composed of aneducated members unacquainted 
with the principles of Co-operation and finance, and that there- 
fore there were no competent persons to deal with cash, and work 
the complicated economics relating to the relief of rural indebted- 
ness. There was a fear that in the handling of money, these 
unlettered men might yield to temptations. It is to teach these 
societies the principles of Co-operation, rural economy and thrift, -to 
guide them in the matter of considering loan applications and 
recommending them to the financing bank for the granting of loans 
in appropriate cases, to see to the proper application of money 
advanced by the financier, to assist the societies in the matter of 
recovering loans, to keep watch over the repayments made to the 
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financing bank, and prevent any make shifts or book adjustments, to 
help societies to be efficient and rectify defects in societies pointed 
out by auditors, to organise new societies, and to be responsible for 
the CO operative development of the area assigned to them it is 
these noble objects that the Government hoped the Unions would 
fulfil. In fact the Government believed that these Unions would 
pave the way for replacing Government control by non-official 
control, and that the Unions would ultimately take the place of the 
Government in acting as the “ friend, guide, and philosopher to the 
Co-operative Movement in rural areas. In registering the first Union 
in 1910, the then Registrar observed that the "ultimate advantage 
would he that when the Unions functioned, the State may withdraw 
from the work of supervision ”. The Unions were therefore started 
with the best of motives, and very wide powers of seh-govennnent 
were conferred on them. 

On the question whether the Unions lulfilled the objects for 
which thev were started, it can be said that there is now a fair 
concensus of opinion that they have miserably failed. The officials 
and non-officials agree in this view'. 

One must say that the Government made every honest attempt 
to back up these Unions, before they w'ere compelled to ])ronoiince 
that the Unions had failed. Up to 1 92.5, in successive administration 
reports, the Registrars repeatedly expressed hopes that the Unions 
would bear rich fruits. In 1925-26, Government even withdrew 
supervision over societies and handed it over to the Unions, onl}’ 
retaining very general control in their hands, 'j'he lesiilt of this 
policy was that a very strong outcry was raised against the way 
the Unions exercised their powers of supervision. Mi. Hood, the 
then Registrar, had to admit that " it does not a])pear that the 
Supervising Unions on whom rests the responsibility for the upkeep 
of the Unions have generally made any serious attempt to check the 
increasing overdues, in spite of the advice tendered He also 
added “If this tendency is allowed to go unchecked, it might lead 
to financial chaos'' When people conipkained that the Govern- 
ment had suddenly dropped supervision in favour of the Unions, 
Mr. Hood recognised the justice of the complaints, and in 
his administration report for the year 1927-28, stated that 
“ there is no room for doubt that this delegation of supervision on 
non-official bodies proceeded at too rapid a rate ” and “ that the 
Superising Unions were unable to fill the gap and satisfy full 
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requirements”. In 1928-29, Mr. Hood tried the experiment of 
setting Government Inspectors to attend to collection work in 
societies. Though only bad societies were taken up by the Govern- 
ment the results proved to be very satisfactory. But the position of 
the Unions did not improve. The fall continued to be steady. In 
1928-29, Mr. Hood expressed himself strongly when he stated 
that “ the test and justification of every organisation is if and how 
far it justifies the purpose for which the co-operative credit 
movement was started ”. He significantly added ‘‘ you cannot 
create an oligarchy of the rich, for giving the benefit of self-government 
to the movement ”. In the opinion of Mr. Hood, these Unions have 
only led to “multiplication of travelling allowances for bogus journeys, 
thus adding to the interest payable by the ryots The Government 
sincerely desired to confer self-government on the Unions, but found 
the experiment was too premature. The Townsend Committee 
tried to explain away the position by saying that the reason for the 
bad working of the Unions was want of funds. Mr. V. Raniadas 
Pantulu in his dissenting minute had to say that this was not the 
sole cause. It is doubtful if this was ever a cause. Anj^how for the 
sake of prestige, the Government decided to do something to make 
these falling Unions stand. They introduced Federations with the 
object of co-ordinating the working of the Unions, and said that the 
P^derations would rectify all the defects under which Unions suffered. 
But within a year or two, the Registrar Mr. Strathie had to admit 
that “ it was never desirable to create these Federations The 
Federations were in due course liquidated. The Government wanted 
on the one hand to prop up these Unions? and on the other to dis- 
courage any attempt on the part of the financing banks to associate 
themselves with the work of supervision.* This double edged policy 
was a failure, and we have the last utterance of Mr. Austin to the 
effect that the Unions have not fulfilled the objects for which they 
were started. 

It is not only the official that pronounces the Unions a failure. 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, who is one of the accredited leaders of the 
Co-operative Movement, had to complain in the Bandar conference 
that “ in most areas, supervi.sion is in the hands of men who are 
utterly incompetent and often unreliable, and it is no wonder if 
societies entrusted to the care of such men have deteriorated, in some 
cases beyond the possibility of reclamation A co-operator has 
expressed recently in the columns of the/ Hindu ’ the view that the 
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Unions have failed. More recently Mr. N. Satyanarayaiia of x^lamuru 
has expressed the view that the co-operative credit movement in this 
Presidency did not work well. Thus it can be said that the non- 
ofHcial estimate is not more favourable than the official estimate. 

Let us ask ourselves why it is considered that the Unions are 
a failure. 

For one thing the Unions have from the beginning neglected 
the educational side of their activity, with the result that the syste- 
matic inspection of the societies affiliated to them has been frequently 
omitted. Rectification work is in most cases nil. The guide, 
philosopher and friend aspect is conspicuous by its absence. It is 
not difficult to prove that the position is as stated above. It is twenty 
five years since the Unions were started. Let us ask how many 
societies are able to prepare their own annual statements and bow 
many are able to prepare at least their own loan applications. The 
answer must be that such societies are very few. 

Secondly it may be seen that in most cases, far from supervising 
the work of the societies, the Unions have lent themselves to be used 
as instruments for screening the several irregularities and frauds that 
are committed in societies. It is only the rich and iiitluential persons 
in societies who succeed in getting returned as Governing Body 
members of the Unions. In several cases these Governing Body 
members are the worst defaulters in the societies of which they are 
members. They are therefore naturally reluctout to take action 
against the societies in which they are members, and against defaul- 
ters in other societies. They use their influence and get plenty of un- 
reasonable extensions and benefit of book adjustments, lor theinstdves 
and for their friends and r^lative.s. Frequently they are obliged to 
do the same service to members in other societies, for fear that the 
latter might expose the irregularites committed in their own societies. 
If one examines the loans i.ssued by societies wdiich have returned 
members to the Union, in most cases it will be found that a large 
percentage of the total amount of loans disbursed was secured by the 
rich panchyatdars, some in their own names and some in the names of 
their friends, relations and dependents. I can cite instances in which 
poor innocent people are made catspaw and have .suffered for the 
debts which really these big men owed, but which nominally and 
unfortunately were made to stand in the names of these innocents. 
When these big men shirked, or died or became in.solvents, these 
hinamidars lost their all for satisfying debts of which they really did 
not enjoy even a pie'. 
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In the matter of guiding the loan policy of the societies, there 
was any amount of nepotism. I^oans were recommended to persons; 
not because they deserved them, but because they would be useful 
when need arose, either when they stood as candidates in elections, 
or when they needed support in the matter of their own loans. 


It must be said that these Unions have rendered very little help 
to the financing banks in the matter of assessing the credit of 
societies ’ members. It is an open secret that the property statements 
supposed to be checked by the Unions are mere mechanical reproduc- 
tions of oral statements made by the members themselves, and are of 
no value whatsoever. In some cases statements are prepared from 
mere imagination, and not even on the basis of the statements 
made by the members. As Mr. Strathie remarked in his University 
Extension lecture in 1933, “ in the majority of cases, these property 
statements are not worth the paper on which they are written, ” 


In the matter of assisting the societies in making collections of 
dues, the Unions have showed a woeful lack of responsibility. From 
the beginning successive Registrars have complained in their 
administration reports, that the collection work has been neglected, 
with the result that there have accumulated large overdues in many 
societies. The position was the same, whether it was the booming 
period of high prices and the agriculturist had ample money in his 
hands, or whether it is the present period when the prices of food- 
stuffs are low and the agriculturist is suffering for want of money. 


It is an open secret that misappropriations are rampant in 
several societies, and particularly so in several cases in societies which 
returned members to the Unions. For one case which has reached a 
criminal court, there are several cases which are adjusted privately 
after detection. The Unions are not able to check this tendency.^ It 
is the Government Inspector who does the painful duty of detecting 
these frauds, and who gets them settled or reports them to the 

Police and the Magistracy. 


Vast sums of money are being expended year after year J'ot *e 
upkeep of these Unions, which could have been better uti ised- for 
reducing the interest payable by the principal borrower. In their 
anxiety to keep these Unions above want, the Government on_ the 
recommendation of the Townsend Committee, al owed the supervision 
fund to be drawn from the primary societies and the finanmng bank, 
not on basis of income actually realised, but on the basis of earned or 
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book income, and further directed that the supervision fund should 
be a first charge on the loan transactions of the financing- bank. Even 
this supervision fund and the affiliation and delegation fees which 
are the normal sources of income for the Unions, were found to be 
insufficient. The financing banks were asked to make supplementary 
advances every year. These advances could never be recovered. We 
have the sorry spectacle of these financing banks writing off once in 
three years the advances which they made. The Government too on 
their part contributed funds for the upkeep of the Unions. When 
the Government introduced Federations for setting Unions right, 
they contributed subsidies for the expenditure necessary. For all 
these huge funds spent, we are not getting a proper return. As 
Mr. Strathie remarked in his administration report for 1930-31, “ it 
must be admitted that the movement is not at present getting full 
value for the large sums spent by unions— Rs. 7*72 Rakhs, and the 
large staff of supervisors— 607 supervisors.” 

No doubt to a certain extent the failure of tlie Unions has to be 
attributed to a defective constitution. The Government having 
created these Unions and expected them to discharge the functions 
which the Registrar and his staff were performing before, have not 
made suitable provision to ensure steady supply to the Governing 
Body of Unions of independent persons with sufficient knowledge 
and time at their disposal to do real propaganda work. In filling the 
Unions with delegates returned by the agricultural societies them- 
selves, the same set of persons in the societies for whose education 
and uplift these Unions were staited became the guiding spirits of 
the Unions, and as they themselves needed instruction in co-operative 
matters, they could not be expected to give instruction to societies 
affiliated to them. Secondly die constitution framed for the Unions 
was not such as to impress responsibility on the work of the Union 
directors. Union directors are given rights without any obligations 
attached to them. They could recommend loans to be granted 
to the societies, but there is no sanction provided against making a 
mala fide recommendation. Looking at the constitution of the finan- 
cing banks, it will be further seen that the representatives of the 
Unions form the majority in the Board of xManagement. The 
result is that the Union directors who, as such, are not saddled with 
responsibility, control the affiliated societies on the one hand, and 
the financing banks on the other. As Union directors, they recom- 
mend loans, and as bank directors they sanction them. They thus 
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concentrate in themselves the functions of both jury and judge. 
Whether in recommending loans or in sanctioning them, they stand in 
an enviable position of aloofness, with power to freely deal with 
money not their own. Such a constitution is not one which conduces 
to proper and responsible work on the part of the Unions. 

It may be suggested that the constitution of the Unions may be 
changed, and that they may be continued after making suitable 
changes. But I am afraid that any change by way of attaching 
responsibility to the actions of the Union directors will not assist the 
Unions to discharge the functions for which they were created. The 
system oi Guaranteeing Unions, in which all the affiliated societies 
are made jointly and severally liable for all the loans sanctioned on 
the recommedation of the Unions, has been tried on a vast scale in 
the province of Burma, and we have the pronouncement of a very 
eminent committee presided over by Mr. Calvert, the Punjab Regis- 
trar, to the effect that these Unions were a collosal failure. Even in 
Madras, the earliest Unions formed were not only Supervising Unions 
but Guaranteeing Unions as well. But this constitution was sub- 
jected to severe criticism, and the Government also found the 
Guaranteeing Unions unworkable, and so abandoned them, and 
introduced these Supervising Unions instead. It therefore follows 
that, whether with responsibility or without it, the Unions are incapa- 
ble of doing any good work, and that there is no way of solving the 
problem except by totally putting an end to the Unions. 

I may also add that the existence of the Unions has given rise 
to very undesirable consequences. The organisation of the Super- 
vising Unions has as in the case of Guaranteeing Unions in Burma 
led to relaxation of individual effort on the part of affiliated societies. 
The general body of co-operators in the village took little or no part in 
the activities of the Union. They lost touch with the Co-operative 
Movement, and lost the initiative to learn and apply co-operative 
principles in their business. They always relied on an outside agency 
such as the Union or the Government to put them in the way. The 
whole Co-operative Movement became concentrated in a few persons, 
namely, the Union directors, and they began to utilise it for their 
own purposes. The Union directors in the majority of cases made a 
pretence of touring and inspection in their respective areas, but never 
actually did any real work. The vast funds entrusted to the Unions^ 
they divided amongst themselves for their travelling allowances and 
for the salaries of their supervisors, in appointing whom they exercised 
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patronage. In several cases the supervisors controlled the direc- 
tors, when, as is commonly the case, the directors happened to 
be ignorant of the work which they were expected to do. In cases 
where the directors themselves were defaulters, the supervisors were 
prevented from exposing the defects of their masters and their 
masters’ friends and dependents. Another bad consequence is that 
the Unions became so much fed with power, that they became very 
restive and impatient whenever there was any advice ollered or 
control exercised from an outside quarter such as the financing bank 
or the Government. It is a matter of common knowledge among 
co-operators that when proposals were made for the centralisation of 
Union staff and Union finance, and the pooling of the supervision 
fund, the Unions in a body opposed the proposal. They said that if 
this was done, they would be deprived of their power of appointing 
their supervisors, and would thus lose their ‘ independence ’, as if, as 
Mr. Strathie remarked, “ they (Union directors) sought and retained 
the office for the patronage they secured Mr. Strathie peitinently 
asked, when he, a Registrar of a Presidency, could not appoint his own 
routine clerk, but must leave the question of appohitinenl to an outside 
agency, namely, the Public Sei vices Commission, wh\- the lural Unions 
should be so sensitive in the matter of giving up the power to appoint 
their supervisors ? Above all these, all the aciimony of a political fight 
was imported into the elections to the Unions. As Mr. V. Ramadas 
Pantulu remarked, in his address at the Bandar conference, '* all the 
worst influences of local faction and favouritism have had their 
unbridled play in the choice of men on whose honest\ and efficiency 
the destiny of the movement largely depends 

It is high time that these Unions must go. They are at present 
mere post offices and chanfiels of communication Their abolition 
would bring a vast body of rural co-operators into tlie active side of 
the movement. The huge funds saved by abolishing the Unions 
might be used by way of reducing interest on loans, and thus giving 
relief to the poor. It is gratifying to learn that recently the 
Kumbakonam Central Bank proposed the entire abolition of all 
Unions. 

The abolition of Unions is the remedy which I press most.' But 
we have to consider in this connection the remedy suggested by our 
veteran co-operator Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu.^ HiT suggestion is 
that the number of Unions might be reduced by about 50 per cent, 
that the smaller Unions might be merged in the bigger unions, that 
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the number of directors in Unions might be reduced, and that the 
financing bank might have control over supervision of the societies, 
and have in their own hands the appointment of supervisors for 
Unions. The suggestion in so far as it relates to giving the financ- 
ing banks the real control over societies is one that should commend 
itself to all including the Government. The theory that was for a 
long time held by the Government to the effect that a financing bank 
with its eye on finance should have no concern with supervision has 
been exploded by Mr. Strathie. But with all respect to Mr, Raraa- 
das Pantulu, I submit that his proposal to continue the Unions, 
though with powers curtailed, is neither desirable nor practical. 
Much has already been said on the question of desirability, and 
nothing more need be stated. The continuance of Unions will 
only mean further waste of funds which is not at all justified. 
Added to that, I fear that if Unions continue with less powers, 
there may be constant bickering and unfortunate conflicts between- 
the Unions and the financing bank on the question of supervision 
over societies. With financing banks having the real control over 
societies, the Unions would be reduced to mere figure-heads. The 
Unions would chafe under the scheme which deprives them of 
their power to appoint their supervisors. I consider that if Mr. 
Raiiiadas Pantulu's scheme is to given effect to, the directors of future 
unions would have to be prepared to keep their self-respect in 
their pockets. This will only lead to trouble and disruption. It looks 
as if Mr. Ramadas really is for the abolition of the Unions, but fearing 
that such a step might be too revolutionary, he suggested a middle 
course. There does not seem to be any other alternative than to 
scrap the Unions altogether out of existence. 

The abolition of Unions as supervising bodies carries with it 
two other questions of primary importance. The first question is 
that the constitution of the financing banks which is now constituted 
with delegates returned by Unions has to be changed. Secondly, 
a more satisfactory scheme than the one prevailing at present has to 
be devised for ensuring proper supervision over societies. 

With regard to the first question, I would suggest that -the 
future Board of Management of a financing bank might consist of an 
equal number of delegates returned directly from societies, and an 
equal number of individual shareholders elected directly from among 
individual shareholders. The Deputy Registrar may be an ex-officio 
member of the Board of Management. Two persons with co-operative 
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experience to their credit may be co-opted on to the Board by the 
elected members of the Board. The whole Board may consist of not 
more than twenty-five members. Groups of societies may be formed 
to return their quota of representatives to the Board, each group 
sending one representative. Only those who are not defaulters 
(those to whom extensions are given are to be included among 
defaulters) should be returned as delegates. 

As regards the second question, I humbly submit that the 
present system of recruitment to the administrative sections of the 
financing bank requires thorough overhauling. Group supervisors 
or Inspectors should be recruited from among persons who 
have passed a Government test and are competent to hold the 
office. The appointment of the central executive officer should be 
made by the financing bank, but the man selected should have better 
qualifications than that required for a supervisor, hi the initial 
stages, I would prefer the borrowing of the services of a Senior 
Government Inspector for the post of an executive otHcer. Con- 
currently with the ffiiancing bank who should be the iinmediate head 
of the supervision department, it is in my opinion highlv desirable 
and beneficial that the Government thiough the Dejnuv Registrar 
should possess general control over the supervision woik. Such a 
scheme might yield good results. 

One need not look askance at the proposal to associate an official 
element with the management of the financing bank and of the 
supervision department. The co-operative movement owes its 
origin to the Government, and in this branch of administration, there 
is no conflict of interests between the officials and the non-officials. 
The association of the official would give strength and stabililv, 

I commend the above .smggestions to the consideration oi my 
brother co-operators and the Government. 
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Central Co-operative Building Society. 

The following is the speech delivered by Mr. T. Austin, i.c.S., 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras, in connection with the 
opening of the Conference held in July last for the starting of a 
Central Co-operative Building Society at Madras. 

The question of financing the construction of houses in impor- 
tant towns in the Presidency and in thus helping to remove congestion 
and to provide decent dwelling accommodation for the middle classes 
came up before Government and the Registrars from time to time.*. 
Though the Local Government at first felt that Municipalities and 
Local Bodies should finance building societies formed for town 
extensions, Government, however, agreed in 1923 to a scheme of 
Co-operative Building societies formulated by the Registrar and 
from that time onwards have been advancing loans to the societies 
formed in all important urban centres in the Province. During the 
last 12 years, the Madras Government have advanced to Co-opera- 
tive Building Societies nearly Rs 40 lakhs and on the 30th March 
1935 about Rs. 17 lakhs were outstanding against them. It is 
because neither the public nor local bodies were ready to undertake 
finaucing housing schemes that Government came forward and 
showed the way. During the last 12 years the Government have 
done their best to help the middle class people in the construction of 
houses by giving loans, by arranging the inspection of houses by the 
Public Works Department aud generally by giving other concessions 
which are enjoyed by co-operative societies. It is now time, in my 
opinion, that the non-official public should think of taking over this 
business for more than one reason. 

The Scope for private Enterprise, 

Firstly, the problem of housing has in the last few years been 
assuming an importance which it did not have before owing to 
certain economic and social forces. The figures of the last census 
have shown a considerable increase in the population of the country. 
Side by side with the increase there has been a migration of the 
people from villages to urban areas. The result is that there has been 
over-crowding in cities and other important urban centres. There 
have been also several town-planning and extension schemes set on 
foot by Municipalities and Local Bodies, Moreover, the public are 
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now realising the need for the modernisation of houses, and for 
the construction on up-tO'date sanitary and healthy lines. Finally, 
the desire to own a house rather than to be at the tender mercies 
of a landlord is now more marked than in the past. The 
operation of these several factors makes the problem of housing 
in the immediate future a very important one. It seems to me, 
therefore, that we should work out a suitable plan of attack on the 
problem and the proposed Central Co-operative Building Society 
would seem to offer assistance in this direction, 

Secondly, in European countries particularly, since the Great War, 
housing schemes are being carried on mostly through private enter- 
prise. Local authorities, public utility societies and private builders 
undertake this work. When there is a large scope for private effort 
and initiative in this particular branch of social and economic 
activity, it seems to me unnecessary for Government alone to be 
relied on for financing housing schemes. Moreover, there is a limit 
up to which Government can give loans. For various reasons the 
amount of loans advanced by the Local Government during the last 
four years has considerably decreased. It is impossible to expect 
Government to continue to make available every year large sums of 
money for the construction of houses in proportion to the demand in 
the country. If by non-official effort a separate Central institution 
can be organised, enough funds may be provided to raise housing 
schemes on a co-operative basis to meet the increasing demand, 

Thirdly, the time appears to be propitious for the starting of a 
society of the kind that we now contemplate Plenty of money is 
available in the country and is awaiting investment. Owing to the 
depression and the difhcultyr, of recovery of advances made, there is 
a contraction in private money-lending and the people seem to 
prefer the safety of their investment to a higher rate of 
interest. Money can be raised at a cheaper rate of interest. 
The Central Building Society, when formed, will be a safe 
institution in which the public can invest for an urgent social 
need. While on the one hand it gives an opportunity to the people 
to invest, on the other, it can make the moneys placed at its disposal 
available for financing co-operative housing schemes in the Presi- 
dency and in thus helping the middle class people to own houses. 

Fourthly, the general public have been so far keeping aloof 
from the financing of the construction of houses. I think it will be 
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a good step forward if consistently with the co-operative principles 
of self-help and mutual help the people organise themselves for the 
financing of housing schemes in the Presidency. There is a great 
scope for non-official initiative and management in an institution like 
this. There are in our midst men of business experience, merchants, 
lawyers, zamiiidars and money-lenders whose resources may be 
pooled together and utilised for this great economic and social 
service. 

Co-ordination of Work, 

Fifthly, the primary co-operative building societies functioning 
in the mofussil have at present no means of mutual consultation in 
matters of plans or estimates or methods of construction of houses for 
their members ; they work in separate units. In recent years the 
methods of construction and town planning have made a rapid 
advance and a Central Society of the kind now proposed will ensure 
some sort of co-ordination of work of these primary building 
societies and will be in a better position to give them expert advice 
in drawing up plans and estimates and generally in helping the 
members to build houses on up-to-date lines and at a minimum cost. 

I may now touch upon the financial aspect of the matter. As 
you will have gathered from the printed note circulated, it is intended 
to raise funds for financing the construction of houses mainly by 
share capital subscriptions and debentures. It is thought that both 
individuals and primary building societies in the presidency may 
put in an initial share capital of a lakh or two. If this be done, this 
amount will be lent out to members of affiliated primary societies 
and their houses will be assigned to the Central Building Society to 
this extent and this will form the security for the issue of the first 
series of debentures. The amount so raised through the flotation of 
the first series will again be utilised towards loans to members and 
fresh houses will be got assigned to the Central Building Society. 
These houses will constitute the security on which the second 
series of debentures will be floated. Thus funds will be raised from 
time to time and in the first few years the progress will be slow, but 
with the increase in share capital, the business of the society will 
be increased and its transactions wdll develop more rapidly. The 
debentures will be floated for a period not exceeding 25 years and 
at a rate of interest not exceeding 5 per cent according to money 
market conditions. The proposal is not without its parallel in 
European countries. In Sweden “ the Swedish Housing Loan 
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Fund ” borrows the necessary capital by the issue of debentures. 
In Denmark, the “ State Housing Fund ” issues certificates to the 
borrowers and in reality they do not receive the nominal amount of 
the loan but a sum proportionate to the value quoted on the stock 
exchange for the certificates issued by the fund. In Italy, the 
“ Autonomous Building Credit Section ” is permittei to issue 
“ Building bonds. ” In Poland, capital for financing housing 
schemes is raised -by the issue of “ building credit bills ” and 
“ building bonds. ” 

But I must make it clear here that the Focal Government do 
not propose to give any guarantee for the debentures to be floated by 
the proposed Central Building Society. Nor is this, in my opinion, 
necessary. The debentures will have the three essential features of 
sound investment, vis., safety, remunerative return on the capital 
invested and easy of realisation. The money realised through 
flotation of debentures will be secured by first mortgages of house 
property in important urban areas and cities, wliere houses have 
readily saleable values. There is no question of depression of 
prices through forced sale of houses. Ihrstly, advances are made in 
instalments to membeis, as progress is made in tlie construction 
of houses to the satisfaction ct the society and there is, therefore, 
no possibility of misapplication of the loans given. vSecondly, the 
advance is made only up to 80 per cent of the estimated value of 
the building, the remaining 20 per cent being contrihnled from out 
of the members’ own resources. Thirdly, tlie loan is recovered 
regularly in monthly iiistalnients and thus the amount of loan is 
gradually reduced. These factors ensiiie the safety of the advances 
made to members and even in the event of a forced sale of a house 
for failure to repay the amount, there is piacticall}’ no j'lossibility 
of loss arising on this account. The fact that the operations of this 
society will be confined to a single purpose will itself lie a guarantee 
of its stability, that is to say, it will not undertake aiiv speculative 
business nor will it advance loans on any security other than first 
mortgages of house property. Again, the investois will have 
proper return either on the share capital invested or on the deben- 
tures taken. Lastly, the debentures can easily lie transferred or 
sold in the money market and there will be no difficultv to raise 
money in times of need. There are also other factors which ensure 
the protection of the interests of investors, viz,, the periodical 
Government audit, the statutory provision of reserve fund and 
general supervision and control by responsible oflicers of the 
department. 
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COCHIN CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE. 

A conference of the co-operators of Cochin was held on the 25th and 
26th June last at the Y. M. C. A. buildings at Kunuamkulam in the 
Cochin State. It was presided over by Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, 
the Dewan of Cochin State. Mr. K. Narayana Menon, m.a., ch. d., 
Officiating Registrar, welcomed the delegates. 

Mr. Narayana Menon in the course of his welcome address observed 
that the State had about 250 societies with a membership of more than 
25,000 and a working capital of more than Rs. 25 lakhs. The utilisation 
of short-term loans for long term purposes, he said, had made repayment 
very difficult and the corruption and mismanagement of committees in 
many societies made the position highly deplorable. There were some 
societies which were anything but co-operative and did joint-stock 
business under the protection of the Regulation. Such societies were 
not affiliated to the local Union, the Central Bank or the Central Institute 
but were independent entities which were in no* way useful to the 
, movement. Speaking of remedial measures, he said; 

Among the economic and social services that co-operative socie* 
ties can perform will be to educate rural public opinion in 
a practical manner so as to secure the avoidance of debt, the 
practice of thrift, the collection of savings for lean years, the 
proper utilisation of the leisure of adult men and women, the 
prevention of fragmentation of holdings, the scientific use of 
farm manures, the provision of capital on a fair basis, the 
marketing of village produce, the supply of village requisites, 
the organisation of transport, the protection of crops from pests 
and diseases, the introduction of improved methods and 
implements, the breeding of healthy live-stock and a thousand 
and one activities that go ^to the making of a renascent 
agriculture. 

He finally suggested the introduction of certain schemes for the indus- 
trialisation of the State, particularly the development of cottage industries, 
for village reconstruction and for the removal of the age-long debt of the 
ryots by the establishment of a Central Rand Mortgage Bank. He then 
requested the President to deliver his address of which the following is a 
summary. 


A True Picture* 

The co-operative movement was started in Southern India nearly 30 
years ago and the time had now come for them to pause for a while and 
look back on their past achievements before proceeding further. He had 
the privilege of attending several conferences of the kind in the Madras 
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Presidency and he found that there was a tendency sometimes to ignore 
the dark side of the movement, with a view to avoid criticism. He 
was glad that their Registrar had in his welcome address presented the 
movement as it was in Cochin in its real colours, without mincing 
matters, even as regards the gloomy side. He had referred at length to 
the several difficulties they had to face and overcome and the corruption 
and malpractices that had resulted even in the closing down of societies* 
He had, however, concluded his address with a note of cheery optimism 
and there was no doubt that, as a result of the deliberatioms of conferences 
like theirs, the difficulties encountered would be successfully overcome. 

Co-operators must realise, he said, the wider and fuller implications 
of the movement. During the last 30 years, co-operation had been 
practically confined to one side of activity only, vi/., the ciedit side. The 
extension of the principles of the co-operative movenieiii to non-credit 
activities and the application of the principle to rural and economic life 
were equally, if not more, important. In an agricultural countiy like 
India where the average ryot was oppressed by chronic indebtedness, it 
was no wonder that the credit side of co-opeialioii alone came to be 
developed first. It was unfortunate that other kinds ol co-operative 
activity were entirely forgotten. vSpeakiiig of oveidues, he obseiued that 
these overdues reall}' formed the cancer that ate into the \itals of the 
movement. If this cancer was allowed to glow in the same magnitude, 
he was afraid that it would acceleiate the end of the mo\Lmeiit. It was 
up to them to devise practical schemes to wipe out the uwulius. 

Land ilJo//gngc’ Bank. 

Next, there was also a lack of appreciation, he said, on the pari of 
co-operators as regards the difference between shoit-teim iiul hjiig-icim 
credit. It was unsound in principle, to lend the funds of these credit 
societies for long terms and the co-operative societies weie not e(}uipped 
with all the requisites to helf^ the agriculturists out of their present 
distress. It was to meet this need that he was starting a band Mortgage 
Bank in Cochin. He was a practical businessman. He knew at the 
outset that the Doans Scheme would not work. It was not the fault of 
the Special Doans Staff that not a single pie was advanced so far. The 
staff, by its very constitution, could not be expected to fuiiclioii properly. 
He announced that the Hand Mortgage Bauk was to be an integral part of 
the Co-operative Movement. He hoped that the pro].>lem of overdues 
would disappear with the formation of the Land Mortgage Bank ; but if 
in spite of this the overdues presisted, he would only think that there 
was something wrong in the character of the people of Cochin. He 
condemned the vicious system of renewing loans which was an impor- 
tant factor that resulted in increased overdues. 



CONi^S:RBNCE^ 


Non-Credit Co-operation. 

As regards nou-credit activities, Sir R, K. Shaumukham said it was 
not enough if money was advanced to agriculturists without providing 
ways and means for helping him to liquidate his debts. Organisations 
for the purchase of the requirements of the ryots and for marketing his 
products formed a necessary complement and corollary for credit societies. 
He cited a remarkable example of non-credit activity from Australia 
where the organge-growers earned huge profits by marketing their pro- 
duce in Rondon and Liverpool. 

He deplored that Indian producers were unfortunately lacking in 
commercial morality as compared with producers elsewhere. A merchant 
in Liverpool or New York purchased invariably on samples and even on 
trade descriptions whereas such a thing could not be thought of in the 
case of the Indian producer as he did not supply goods of identical 
quality. They could not sell Indian cotton in New York or London, 
because there was no recognised standard. Quality was an essential, 
factor and they could not sell their products to advantage in any market 
as long as they did not standardise their goods. There were several 
industries which could be developed by the formation of co-operative 
societies on non-credit lines. The value of co-operation in schemes of 
rural welfare and reconstruction could not be exaggerated. In conclusion, 
he expressed the hope that the deliberations of the Conference would 
result in the movement being placed on a sure and solid foundation. 

The Conference finally urged that the organization of communal 
societies should be put an end to, that the membership of rural societies 
should be limited to 100, that the Registrar of Co-operative societies 
should have discietion to authorise supervising unions or other agencies to 
take all possible steps to rectify societies before liquidating them 
and that a Central Laud Mortgage Bank should be established. 
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Opinions on draft Amendments to the Rules under the 
Co-operative Societies Act. 

The following institutions agree with the views of the Provincial 
Co-operative Union (as expressed in the ‘ Madras Journal of Co-operatioiP) 
on all points : — 

L Tanjore Co-operative Central Bank. 

2. Ramachandrapuram Co-operative Central Bank. 

3. Tinnevelly District Co-operative Central Bank. 

4. Hindupur Co-operative Town Bank. 

RULE VII (6). 

Amendment proposed : 

3. After sub-rule (5) of the Rule VH of the said lules, the following 
sub-rule shall be added, namely 

(6) A society with limited liabi!it\ the woiking capital ol which 
exceeds Rs. 30,000 shall publish along with its adiiimistialioii import for 
the co-operative year a list of its memhers as on the last dd\ of siieli \ear. 

Opinion of the Provincial “The new sul)-nile added to tlic existing 
Co-operative Union, rule VH re(|iiires a societN' with limited liabi- 
lity and a working capital exceeding 
Rs. 30,000 to publish along with its annual 
administiatiuii repoi I a coiiiplele list of its 
members as on the last da> of the co-opera- 
tive year. We cnii'.ider this a \\lio11\ nii- 
iiecessaryh-ecinisition. It will be enough if the 
lists are required to be lirotight up-to-date 
and tendered for examination at the inspec- 
tion or audit by the concerned deiiai tiiieiital 
officials. The ge-iieral publication of such 
lists besides being of no interest the ])ul)bc 
may lead to certain undesirable results, 
specially in regard to certain types of non- 
credit societies.” 

Opinions of other bodies and 
members : 

Malabar Dt. Co-op- Agrees with the views of the P.C.U . 

Bank. 


2. Tiruvannamalai 

do. 

Co-op. Society. 


3. Gudlavalleru Co-op. 

do. 

Land Mortgage Bk, 


4. Mr. K. G. Sivaswamy 

do. 

Iyer. 
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SUGGESTIONS REGARDING AMENDMENTS TO RUTES 


5. ISTellore Dt. Co-op. 

Banking Union. 

6. Co-operative Central 

Bank, Vellore. 

7. Razole Co-op. Land 

Mortgage Bank. 

8. West Godavari Dt. 

Co-op. Central Bk. 

9. Coimbatore Co-op. 

Stores and Bank. 


Against the amendment, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


10. Mr. B. V. Rama- 

nioorthy. 

11. Ganjam Dt. Co-op. 

Banking Union. 

12. Paramakud}^ Co-op. 

Society. 

13. South Kanara Co-op. 

Central Bank. 


14. Berliampure Co-op. 
Urban Bank. 


15. Cuddapah Dt. Co-op. 
Central Bank. 


do. 


For the amendment, 
do. 

For the amendment— suggests the follow-, 
ine modification : 

“ The list may be published periodically 
once in 5 years, additions and removals being 
published j^early.’’ 

Suggests a substitute— “shall publish along 
with its administration report for the co- 
operative year may be substituted by “shall 
prepare within one month after the , close 
of a co-operative year and keep ready for ins- 
pection.” 

For the amendment. 


RULE XVIILA. 

Amendment proposed : 

4. After rule XVIII of the said rule, the -following rules shall be 
inserted, namely 

“ XVIII-A. No member of a society who has been expelled under 
the provisions of itsbye-law.s shall be eligible for re-admission as a mem- 
ber of that society or for admission as a member of any other society for 
a period of two years from the date of such expulsion.” 

Opinion of the P.C.U. 

Opinion of other bodies and 
members : 

1. Malabar Dt, Co-op. For the amendment. 

Central Bank. 

2. Cuddapah Dt, Co-op. do. 

Central Bank. 

3. Ganjam Dt. Co-op. do. 

Banking Union. 
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4. Co-op. Central Bank, For the amendment. 

Vellore. 

5. Razole Co-op. Land Against the amendment — Suggests tha 

Mortgage Bank. restriction should be imposed so as to preven 
unjust expulsion. 

6. Mr. B, N. Sastry, Not in favour of fettering the discretion oi 

Director Konaseema another society — suggests the omission oi 
Co-op. Central Bank, “or for admission as a member of any othei 
Amalapuram. society.” 

RULE XXIV. 

Amendment proposed : 

XXIV. The following procedure shall be adopted in regard tc 
amendments to the bye-laws of a society : — 

{i) Every amendment shall be made only by a resolution passed 
by a majority of the members present at a meeting of the general body of 
the members of the society. 

(u) No such resolution shall be valid unless notice of the amend- 
ment proposed has been given in accordance with the bye-laws, 

(Hi) Every application made to the Registrar for the Registration 
of an amendment shall be signed by the Secretary and two members 
of the Committee, and shall contain the following particulars, namely : — 
(^) the date of the general body meeting at which the amend- 
luent was made ; 

(6) the number of days’ notice given to convene the genervil 
body meeting ; 

(c) the total number of members of the Society on the date of 
such meeting ; 

(cf) the number of members present at such meeting, and 
(e) the number of members who voted foi the amendment. 

Opinion of the P. C. U. “ The new Rule XXIV relating to regis- 

tration of amendments to h> e-laws is, we 
believe, necessitated bv the difficulty of as- 
certaining what has transpired at a general 
body meeting when factious (jiiarrcls obscure 
the proceedings, instances of which are 
unfortunately becoming very common, and 
seems to be a useful amendment.” 

Opinion of other bodies and 
members : 

1. Malabar Dt. Co-op. For the amendment. 

Bank. 

2. 'Ciiddapah Central Bk. do. 

3. South Kanara District do. 

Co-op. Central Bk. 

4. Ganjain Dt. Co-op. do. 

Banking Union. 

5. Co-operative Central do. 

Bank, Vellore, 
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6. Berhampur Co-op. Agrees with the views of the P. C. U. 

Urban Bank. 

7. Paramakudi Co-op. do. 

Society. 

8. Coimbatore Co-op. do. 

Stores and Bank. 

9. Tiruvannamalai do. 

Co-op. Society. 

10. Gudlavallerii Co-op. do. 

Uand Mortgage Bk. 

11. Razole Co-op, Uand Suggests the addition of a proviso that in 

Mortgage Bank, the absence of a certain proportion of the 
members supporting an amendment in regard 
to the constitution of the Committee such 
amendment shall not be valid. 

RULE XXV. 

Amendment proposed : 

XXV. No society shall contribute any money towards the expenses 
of any co-operative conference, unless such conference is held under the 
auspices of a society which is authorised by its bye-laws to undertake the 
holding of such conferences. The society holding the conference shall 
keep separate accounts of the income and expenditure of such conference 
and such accounts shall be subject to audit by the Registrar or by some 
person authorised by him under section 37 of the Act. 

Opinion of the P. C. U. “ The new Rule XXV prohibits co-opera- 

tive societies from contributing to the expen- 
ses of a co-operative conference, unless the 
conference is held under the auspices of a 
society which is empowered by its bye-laws 
to undertake the holding of such conferences. 
Very few societies have such a provision in 
their bye-laws now and it is doubtful if such 
addition will be registered in future. The 
requirements of the situation, arising from 
persons who are not liable to account for 
such funds holding conferences, can be met 
by requiring the conferences to be held by 
registered societies which are liable to render 
account. The addition of the words ‘which 
is authorised by its bye-laws to undertake 
the holding of such conferences,’ unduly 
interferes with the existing practice and 
freedom to convene conferences which have 
great educational value.” 

Opinions of other bodies and 
members : 

1. Berhampore Co-op. Agrees with the views of the P, C. U. 

Urban Bank. 


5 
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2. Paramakudi Co-op. 

Society. 

3. Coimbatore Stores 

and Bank. 

4. Mr. K. G. Sivaswami 

Iyer. 

5. Malabar Dt. Co-op. 

Bank. 

6. Co-operative Central 

Bank, Vellore. 

7. Cnddapab Co-op. 


8. West Godavari Dist 

Co-op. Central Bk. 

9. Mr. B. V. Ramaniurti. 

10. Gaujam Dt. Co-op. 

Banking Union. 

11. Nellore Dt. Co op. 

Banking Union. 

12. Tiruvannamalai Co- 

onerative Snoietv. 


13. Gudlavalleru Co-op 
Uand Mortgage Bk 


Agrees with the views of the P.C.U. 


do. 


do. 


For the amendment, 
do. 

For the amendment— wants the draft rule 
to be recast to enable some big and reliable 
societies in each taluk to convene conferen- 
ces. 

Against the amendment, 
do. 

For the latter half. 

Against — but suggests that a scale for 
subscription may be fixed on the working 
capital or maximum borrowing power, 

Kndorsing the views expressed by the 
P.C.U. , the society makes the following al- 
teration : 

The first sentence beginning from “ No 
Society” and ending with “such conferences” 
may be deleted and the second sentence may 
be retained as a whole. 

Agrees with the views of the P.C.U. 


RULE XXVI. 

Amendment proposed ; 

XXVI. The bye-laws of every society shall provide either that 
the term of office of all the inembers of its committee shall expire on the 
same date and at such yearly intervals, as may be specified, or that a 
certain proportion of the members of its committee shall retire in each 
year on such date as may be specified. In the former case, all the 
members of the committee (including those elected in casual vacancies) 
whether representing societies or individuals shall vacate their office on 
the date specified, irrespective of the date on which they were elected 
as members of the committee. In the latter case, the members due for 
retirement in each year (including those elected in their places in casual 
vacancies) shall vacate their office on the date specified. 

Opinion of the P.C.U. “Rule XXVI in its amended form lays 

down that the members of a committee shall 
vacate office on the date on which the period 
of office, as specified in the byedavis^ expires. 
Does this mean that a provision in the bye- 
law that members of the committee may hold 
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Opinions of other Bodies and 
members : 

1. Coimbatore Co-opera- 

tive Stores & Bank. 

2. Giidlavalleru Co-op. 

Land Mortgage Bk. 

3. South Kanara Central 

Co-operative Bank. 

4. Trichinopoly District 

Co-op. Central Bank. 

5. Paramakudi Co-op. 

Society. 

6. Cuddapah Co-opera- 

tive Central Bank. 

7. Co-operative Central 

_ ..i_ Tr_ii ^ --- 


8. Ganjam Dt. Co-op. 
Banking Union. 


9. Berhampiir Co-op. 
Urban Bank. 


10. Tiruvannamalai Co- 
operative Society. 


11. Mr. K. G, Sivaswami 
Iyer. 


office for a specified period or until their 
successors are appointed will be invalid in 
future ? We are aware that under the disguise 
of this elasticity, bye-laws are being abused 
in some cases and elections are put off in- 
definitely to gain personal ends ; but cannot 
something less drastic than the proposed 
amendment be put in to remedy such an evil?” 


Agrees with the views of the P.C.U. 


For the amendment. 

Against the amendment. 

Amendment unnecessary. 

Against the amendment — for the continu 
ance of the present practice. 

Wants the old one, but wants to modif} 
it by adding the words ‘‘ but in any case no 
beyond three months after specific date ’ 
after the words, “ until their successors ar« 
appointed.” 

Proposes “That members of the committee 
may hold office for a specified period or untii 
their successors are elected ” and that Regis- 
trar should be empowered to compel the 
society to call for a general body meeting. 

In the second sentence, for “ shall vacate 
their office on the date specified ” may be 
substituted “ sfiall continue in office until the 
successors are appointed at the next general 
body meeting which shall be held within 
30 days after the specified date.” 

The words “on the same date and” after 
the words “ shall expire ” and the words “on 
such date” after the words “ shall retire in 
each year ” may be deleted. 

Suggests that the rule may make it clear 
that while there is no objection to present 
officer-bearers continuing till their successors 
are appointed, elections should be held 
within a definite period after the expiry o^ 
their office and that for all the representative; 
simultaneously, if the corporate character o 
the executive body is to be maintained. 
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12. Mr. Siva Chenna- Suggests that elections may be completed 

basappa. one month before the expiry of each term, 

failing which the Registrar may appoint a 
temporary president to hold office until the 
normal condition is brought into being. 

13. Mr. B. N. Sastri Wants to provide against a stalemate— 

Suggests the framing of a rule that a member 
of a committee should hold office for a 
specified period, until a successor is appoint- 
ed. To prevent the misuse of this, a pro- 
vision must be made for the compulsory 
holding of the elections to the committee, 
within a specified period, before the term of 
the members expires, as is done in the case 
of Tocal Boards and Municipalities ; or, for 
holding the elections within a specified 
period after the expiry of the term, of the 
sitting members, until which time the old 
committee shall continue. 

RULE XXVII. 

Amendment Proposed : 

XXVII. (l) The proportion of individual members to society 
members on the committee of a financing bank and the maximum strength 
of the committee shall be determined by the Registrar in consultatiou 
with the committee of the bank. 

( 2 ) No person shall be eligible for appoin linen t as a mem- 
ber of the committee of a financing bank unless he holds such number of 
shares, or has invested in fixed deposits in such hank such amount, as 
may be fixed by the Registrar, from time to time in consultation with the 
committee of such bauk. 

Opinion of the P. C. U, The new Rule XXVII (1) vests in the 

Registrar power to fix the maximum strength 
of the committee of the financing bank and 
the proportion of individual iiiemliers to so- 
ciety members on it, in consultation with 
the committee of the Bank. Priina facie 
this new power is an inroad on the rights of 
General Body to determine the composition 
of its committee. The financing banks have 
generally been responsive to the requisition 
of the Registrar to reduce the size of their 
committees and are working on a convention 
that the proportion of individual members 
to society members shall ordinarily be 1 and 
2. Is it intended to upset this convention 
by giving undue weightage to either of these 
two classes in places where Registrar thinks 
fit to do so or considers that local condi- 
tions require it ? We prefer to wait and see 
how co-operative opinion reacts to this cur- 
tailment of an essential power of general 
bodies of Central Banks, 
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Opinion of other bodies and 
members : 

“The new rule XXVII (2) which makes the 
holding of a prescribed number of shares or 
a prescribed amount of investments in fixed 
deposits necessary to give qualification for 
eligibility to membership of a committee, is 
i>nma facie not in keeping with principles of 
co-operation. Moreover we feel that the 
recognition of a deposit made in a society as a 
qualification for membership of its committee 
will give far too a commercial an aspect to a 
co-operative organisation and it is undesira- 
ble that depositors should control co-opera- 
tive banks. This will be a new element of 
disturbance in the running of the societies 
which are already afflicted by far too many 
conflicting interests.” 

1. Malabar Dt. Co-op. 
Bank. 

Agrees with the views of the P. C, U. 

2. Paramakudi Co-op. 
Society. 

do. 

3. Gudalavalleru L. M. 
Bank 

do. 

4. South Kanara Central 
Co-op. Bank. 

Against the amendment 

5. Nellore Dt. Co-op. 
Banking Union. 

do. 

6. Ganjani Dt. Co-op. 
Banking Union. 

doi 

7. Guntur Dt. Co-op. 
Central Bank. 

do. 

8. Razole Co-op. Land 
Mortgage Bank. 

do. 

• 

9. Trichinopoly District 
Co-op. Central Bank. 

do. 

10. West Godavari Dt. 
Co-Op. Central Bk. 

do. 

11. Mr. B. V. Raniamurti. 

do. 

12. Mr. Sivachanna- 
basappa. 

do. 

13. Mr. K. G. Sivasami 
Iyer. 

Against the amendment— suggests that the 
better procedure would be to ask straight- 
away for the power of final approval of the 
elected directors by the Registrar. 

14. Co-operative Central 
Bank, Vellore. 

For the amendment. 
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i5. Mr. K Eamaswanii 
Iyer. 


16. Berhampore Co-op. 
Urban Bank. 


17. Coimbatore Co op. 

Stores and Bank. 

18. Tiruvannamalai 

Co-op, Society. 


19. The Ciiddapah Co-op. 

Dt. Co-op. Central 
Bank. 

20. Mr. B, N. Sastri. 


Wants the proportion of individuals to 
society members to be in the ratio of 1 to 2, 
— total not to exceed 18 but not below 12 
—wants that individuals should be elected 
by individuals and not by the general body. 
For the (2) amendment. 

In rule XXVII (2) the words “or has in- 
vested in fixed deposits in such banks such 
amount ” may be omitted. 

Rule XXVII (2) is not in keeping with 
the principles of co-operation and hence 
should not be passed. 

The proportion of individuals to society 
members must be definitely prescribed in the 
rule itself and leaving it to the Registrar to 
fix them therein consultation with the com- 
mittee is not contemplated by clause (l) of 
section 65. This may be definitely fixed as 
nine members forming the committee of 
which five will represent societies and four 
the individuals. 

Against (l) 

(2) Share limit may be fixed ; not in 
favour of deposits. 

x^gainst the amendment— suggests the 
fixing of the propoi lion of individual members 
to society members at 1 : 2 as suggested by 
the Towiiseud Committee. Against (2). 


RULE XXVIII. 

Amendment Proposed: 

XXVIII. _ No-person shall be eligible for appointment as a member 
of the committee of any society or to continue to be a member of the 
committee of any society, if he — 

(i) has been or is adjudicated insolvent ; 

(li) has been or is convicted for on offence involving moral delin- 
quency, such sentence not having been reversed or the offence pardoned 
(iii) is or becomes of unsound miud, a deaf-mute or a leper. 

Opinion of the P.C.U. 

Opinions of other bodies and 
members : 

1. Ganjam Dt. Co-op. F'or the amendment. 

Banking Union, 

2. Co-op. Central Bank, do. 

Vellore. 

3. Cuddapah Co-op. do. 

Central Bank. 
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4. West Godavari Dt. (i) for the amendmentj but wants to sub- 
Co-op. Central Bk. stitute “ has been or is an applicant to be 

adjudicated an insolvent.” 

(ii) Substitute the following : — has been 
or is convicted for any offence other than 
offence of a political character or an offence 
not involving moral delinquency, such sent- 
ence not having been reversed or the offence 
pardoned.” 

5. Mr. B. N. Sastri (i) The word ‘ undischarged ’ may be sub- 

stituted for ‘ adjudicated 
(ii) wants to fix the period within which a 
convicted person cannot be appointed as a 
member. 

Suggests the exclusion of political offences 
from the category of offences contemplated 
in the clause. 

RULE XXIX. 

Amendment Proposed: 

XXIX. A delegate of one society sitting on the committee of 
another society shall cease to be a member of such committee— 

(a) if the society which elected him as as delegate withdraws him 
or elects another delegate in his stead ; or 

{b) in case he was elected as a delegate by the committee of a 
society, on the supersession of such committee under section 43 of the 
Act; or 

(c) if the registration of the society of w^hich he is the delegate is 
cancelled. 

Opinion of the P. C. U. “ The new Rule XXIX which provides 

infer alia for the cessation of membership of a 
committee to which a person was elected by 
the committee of another society which is 
superseded under section 43 of the Act has 
become necessary be reason of the very enact- 
ment of the section, the occasions for the 
application of which are unfortunately be- 
coming common. In such cases provision 
must be made for the general body of the 
society whOvSe committee is superseded to 
elect a substitute, at least until the committee 
is reinstated.” 

Opinion of other bodies and 
members : 

1. Ganjam Dt. Co-op. Agrees with the views of the P. C. U. 

Banking Union. 

2. Berhampore Co-op. do. 

Urban Bank. 
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3. Paramakudi Co-op. 

Society. 

4. Coimbatore Co-op. 

Stores and Bank. 

5. Tiruvannamalai 

Co-op. Society. 

6. Gudlavalleru Co-op. 

L. M. Bank. 

7. Cuddapah Co-op. 

Central Bank. 

8. Co-operative Central 

Bank, Vellore. 

9. Mr. K. G, Sivaswami 

Iyer. 

10. West Godavari Dt. 

Co-op. Bank. 

11. Mr. Sivachenna- 

basappa. 


12. Razole Co-op. . Caiid 
Mortgage Bank. 


Agrees with the views of the P.C.U. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


For the amendment. 


do. 


do. 

Against the amendment. 

Against the amendment — suggests the 
addition of the following in (c) : — 

“In the case of unions and banks their 
constituents may be given the privilege of 
electing a delegate.” 

(6) Suggestes that provision be inserted to 
enable the general body to elect a delegate in 
case the committee is superseded. 

Against (c). 


Amendment Proposed : 

XXX. Any officer of a society who appears as a legal practitioner 
on behalf of or against such society, or on behalf of or against any other 
society which is a member of the former society shall be deemed to have 
vacated his office as such,” 

Opinion of the P. C. U. “ The new Rule XXX says that an officer 

of a society who appears as a legal practitioner 
for^ or against such society, or on behalf 
of or against any other society which is a 
member of the former society “ shall be 
deemed to have vacated his office as such ”. 
We consider this far too drastic in some res- 
pects and not sufficiently strict in some 
respects. If for instance the director of a 
central bank is engaged in a suit by or against 
one of the numerous societies affiliated to 
it or if a Director of the Provincial Bank is 
engaged in a case by or against a central 
bank affiliated to it, why should such a Direc- 
tor vacate his office in the Centrnl Bank 
or the Provincial Bank ? We quite agree that 
no Director of a co-operative society should 
act for or against the society in his pro- 
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fessional capacity as a legal practitioner for 
remuneration of whatever nature — fee for 
consultation, advice, drafting, pleading or 
acting. The rule may be made stricter in 
this respect. But if a director is willing to 
help the society honorarily without charging 
anything for his professional services, there 
is no reason to penalise him by making him 
vacate his office of director. The most 
stringent rules of professional etiquette in 
England or India do not make such free and 
honorary services improper for an advocate 
to render as director of a company.” 

Opinions of other bodies and 
members. 

1. Malabar Dt. Co-op. Agrees with the views of the P. C. U. 
Bank. 


2. Ganjam Dt. Co-op. 

Banking Union. 

3. K. G. Sivaswami Iyer. 

4. Pararaakiidi Co-op. 

Society. 

5. Nellore Dt, Co-op. 

Banking Union. 

6 Razole Co-op. U. M. 
Bank. 

7. TrichiiiopoJy District 

Co-op. Central Bank. 

8. West Godavari Dt, 

Co-op. Central Bk. 

9. South Kanara Central 

Co-op. Bank. 

10. Coimbatore Co-op. 

Stores Sc Bank, 

11. Co-operative Central 

Bank. 

12. Berhampore Co-op. 

Urban Bank. 

13. Cuddapah Co-op.Cen- 

fral Bank. 

14. Mr. B. N. Sastri 


do. 


do. 

do. 

Against the amendment. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Amendment not necessary. 

For the amendment. 

The words “ on behalf of ’* may be omitted, 

Proposed amendment is wide— may be 
limited to the particular society or bank in 
which he is a member. 

Too wide and drastic. 


6 
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News and Notes. 

Under the auspices of the Madras District Co-operative Propaganda 
Committee a meeting of the co-operators of Madras was held in July last 
with Mr. C. D. Nayagam in the chair. The draft amendments to the 
rules under the Madras Co-operative Societies Act, published recently, 
were discussed in detail. Some amendments were suggested and adopted 
and others were accepted as published. The Committee authorised 
the chairman to interview the authorities and explain to them the 
necessity for the amendments. 

# * * 

Government have permitted local boards and municipalities to 
invest without previous sanction of the Government in twenty year 
debentures of the Madras Central Co-operative hand Mortgage Bank 
portions of the provident and railway cess fund to the limit of one-fourth 

and one-sixth of the total credit of the respective funds, 

# * # 

A meeting of the Depressed Classes Co-operators’ Federation of 
Madras was held recently with Mr. C. A. ]\rarugesan, the Mce-President 
of the Federation, in the chair. The Federation urged that no improve- 
ment iu the working of the depressed class societies was possible unless 
the Inspectors who inspect them belong to depressed class community 
and that the Government should lend money to the societies at a rate 
not exceeding that charged to the Central Land Mortgage Bank and 
building co-operative societies. It was also resolved that a deputation 
should wait upon the Development Minister to urge the redress of 
their grievances. 

< # # 

The Kaikalur Taluk Debtors conference was held recently at Kaikalur 
in Kistna District under the presidentship of Mr. V. Chelamiah Naidu. 
Mr. Chitti Abbai Naidu, President of the Andhra Provincial Debtors’ 
Association, was also present. The President of the Reception Com- 
mittee explained to the delegates that the object of holding such 
conferences was not to claim complete liberation from all debts but to 
devise methods of conciliation between the debtors and creditors. In the 
course of his presidential address, Mr. Chelamiah Naidu said that it was 
good to apply the law of Damduput (the principal and interest should not 
exceed twice the principal amount) for the debtors’ salvation from the 
clutches of the creditors. Iu his concluding remarks he observed that 
the Andhra Provincial Debtors’ Association should approach the Govern- 
ment for legislation on the lines suggested by him. The conference then 
urged that the resolutions passed at the Andhra Provincial Debtors’ 
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conference should be put into force at an early date, that all the creditors 
in the Taluk should take annas eight or four in the rupee according to the 
merits of the respective cases and that the Government should immedia- 
tely hold a survey of the indebtedness of the ryots in the taluk. 

* * * 

Addressing a group of co-operative students recently on the subject 
of saving and spending, Professor Hall observed, “ Two or three years 
ago there was a great controversy in the Press as to whether it was wise 
for people to save or whether it would be better to spend. Many believed 
in spending ; but I hope to-day we shall form our own opinion.” Then he 
went on to say that money lent to a co-operative society, building society 
or manufacturer was spent on capital goods, viz., buildings, machinery 
etc., which created consumable goods that the people required. In a 
sensible community they would just save enough and spend enough and 
have just enough machinery to produce the quantity of goods that the 
people’s incomes would buy. If people saved too much money, it meant 
they w^ere spending less on consumable goods, with the result there was a 
bigger supply on the markets, prices fell, production was cut down, and 
there was more unemployment. 

# # , # 

The co-operators of the Cochin State presented an address to Sir 
R. K, Shanmukham Chetty, the Dewan, congratulating him on his 
appointment as the Chief Executive of the State on the occasion of the 
conference of co-operators held at Kunnamkulam in June last. The 
Dewan made a suitable reply assuring them that he would try to do his 
best for the better working of the movement in the State. 

The anniversary of the Tagadur Rural Reconstruction Centre in the 
Mysore State took place in the first week of July last and the village 
presented an animated appearance on the occasion. The annual report 
on the working of the Centre was read by Mr. T. Ramachaudra Rao in 
which the activities of the Centre for the year such as khadi production, 
the education of Harijan children, and the improvement of the sanitation 
of the village, were described in detail. In bringing the proceedings to 
a close the chairman thanked the authorities of the State for having 
given adequate help to the Centre. 

* ^ -jfr 

The sixth Arya Vysya Co-operative Conference was held a few days 
back at Malekal Thiripati, near Arasikere in the Mysore State. Mr. Cheh- 
naraj Urs, Deputy Commissiouer of Hassaii, presided. The Secretary of 
the Coufereiice presented the annual report on the working of the Vysya 
Co-operative Societies in the State. In the course of the various speeches 
delivered on the occasion, suggestions were made for the improvement 
of the education of the Vys3a community out of the reserve funds 
of their societies. The Conference also urged, that the penal interest 
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collected should be kept as a separate deposit for the scholarship of the 
students of the community. A shield presented by Mr. Boopalam 
Srikanta Chetty of Arasikere was awarded to the Kolar Vysya Co-opera- 
tive Society as it was the best working society in the State for the year. 

A correspondent from Baroda wrote recently in the Hindu:— 

An amendment is published in to-day’s State Gazette, to the 
Rules under the Co-operative Societies Act making it incum- 
bent on all members of a co-operative society to furnish a 
statement giving full specification and price of the particular 
type of the movable and immovable property specified under 
the Act, held by them and also a declaration on oath in writing 
as to the correctness of the particulars supplied as well as an 
assurance not to dispose of the same property either by way of 
sale, mortgage or gift as long as the monies advanced on loan 
by thesocietv are not repaid or to let out on lease, for a period 
exceeding three years, without the permission of the society. 
It is also provided that anyone found acting in contravention 
of the provisions mentioned above, will be penalised to the 
extent of one year’s imprisonment of either kind or fine upto 
Rs. 500 or both. All First Class Magistrates are held com- 
petent to hold an enquiry in the matter. 

Seeing how unreliable the property statements prepared in rural 
societies are, one would recommend the adoption of similar drastic rules 
by other States and provinces. 

The third International Thrift Congress was held recently at Paris 
and was attended by about 1,000 representatives of ordinary and Post 
Office savings banks of 26 countries. During the proceedings thrift 
propaganda films were shown and an international exhibition was held 
to demonstrate the various aspects of thrift propaganda, including the 
social work of the savings banks, adooted in different countries. 
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List of Societies registered during the month of June last, 

Name of Society. District. 

1. Kutiiiuvarankottai Kallar Co-operative Credit 

^ Society ... ... ... ... Madura. 

2. Rajapalayam Panchayat Board Menial Employees’ 

Co-operative Society... ... ... Ramnad. 

3. Palanjanallur Co-operative Labour Society ... South Arcot. 

4. Auantapur Government Training School Students’ 

Co-operative Stores ... ... ... Anantapur. 

5. The Ariyalur Co-operative Building Society ... Trichinopoly. 

6. The Siyalaperi Tank Co-operative Irrigation 

Society ... ... ... ... Tiunevelly. 

7. The Divi Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank, 

Avauigadda ... ... Kistna. 

8. The Gudur Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank... Nellore. 

9. The Gudiyatham Shanmugar Weavers’ Co- 

operatiave purchase and Sale Society ... North Arcot. 

10. The Polur Co-operative Crop Loan and Sale 

Society ... 

11. Vaiyappamalai-Minnampalli Co-operative Society Salem. 

12. The New Pitbapuram Land Mortgage Bank, 

Pithapuram ... ... ... East Godavari. 

13. The Kandiy ur Co-operative Loan and Sale Society Tanjore. 

14. The Budalur Co-operative Credit Society „ 

15. The No. II Survey Party (Detachment) Co- 

operative Society ... ,, 

16. Rajampet Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank ... Cuddapah. 


List of Societies whose registration has leen cancelled in the 
month of June last. 

Name of the Society. Name of the*District. Date of cancellation. 


1. Kannigapuram Co-operative 

Society 

2. Echaladdi C.S. 

3. Gabrielpuram F.L.C.S. 

4. Gan jam District Public 

Servants’ C.S. 

5. Uravakonda L.C. Union ... 

6. Illiir Panchama C.S. 

7. G. K. Miinjavaram C.S. ... 

8. Mannarghat C.S. 

9. Wallajah Urban Bank 

10. Nilgiris District Co-opera- 
tive Labour Union 


Chingleput 

1-6-35. 

Anantapur 

1-6-35. 

Tanjore 

5-6-35. 

Gan jam 

7-6-35. 

Anantapur 

11-6-35. 

}} 

)j 

East Godavari 

)} 

Malabar 

jj 

North Arcot 

)j 

Nilgiris 

jj 
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Name of the Society. Name of the Distsict. Date of cancellation 

11. 

Sasanakota C.S. 

Anantapur 

17-6-35, 

12. 

Thadlankoil ly.R.C.S. 

Tanjore 

10-6-35. 

13. 

Kadavurcheri ... 

Chingleput 

15-6-35. 

14. 

Dharugapuiam C.S. 

Saukarankoil Taluk 




Tinnevelly District 

15-6-35. 

15. 

Kotari C.S. 

Gan jam 

22-6-35. 

16. 

Kokkanti C.S. ... 

Anantapur 

25-6-35. 

17. 

Kadavakollu C.S. 

Zistna 

26-6-35. 

18. 

Kandithampattn 

Tanjore 

26-6-35. 

19. 

Vanaramutti Co-operative 




Stores 

Tinnevelly 

24-6-35. 

20. 

Arumulithevan F.L.C.S. ... 

Tanjore 

30-6-35. 


Extracts. 

RURAL CREDITS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Mr, A. Ramaiah writes in the Hindu on Rural Credit and the 
Australian Central Bank as follows:— 

In 1925 the Government brought down a Bill amending the Common- 
wealth Bank Act by the creation of a Rural Credits Department. 

Under this legislation the Bank was empowered to make advances to 
co-operative associations or other prescribed bodies, upon the security of 
primary produce ; no advance was to be made for more than a year. The 
aim of the measure was not only to stimulate the growth of co-operation 
amongst producer.s, but to make piovisioii for the order!}’ marketing and 
if necessary, the holding of products— not for speailative puiposes, but 
to improve and regulate the process of distribution throughout the vear 
lu the interests of both the producer and consumer. Producers were 
encouraged to place themselves in a position to eliminate unnece.ssary 
handling after harvesting and to avoid unnecessary sacrifice. 

In the majority of cases in which advances have been made, the 
borrowing authority— the association of growers— has practically no 
assets other than the commodity advanced against, but notwithstanding 
this the percentage of the advance to the market value of the particular 
commodity has been materially higher than would be made as a normal 
banking proposition. This has been of considerable practical importance 
to growers, many of whom require immediate payment of the greater 
portion of the proceeds of their produce to meet the expenses of harvest- 
iug aud carrying on. 

Long before the creation of the Rural Credits Department, pooling 
by private producers was well developed in Australia, Particularly 
during the war years commodities were pooled, both in the interests of 
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the grower and of the Empire, Apart from the huge wheat pools and 
the B. A. W, R. A, control of wool, there were pools for such varied 
commodities as butter and cheese, rabbits, meat, jam and fruit, so that no 
elaborate propaganda was needed to educate producers into associations 
to take advantage of the facilities afforded by the Rural Credits 
Department. 

Finance.— To provide funds for use by the Department the Act 
makes provision for loans by the Federal Treasurer with not more than 
£ 3,000,000 outstanding at any one time and for the issue of debentures 
by the bank; it has been found unnecessary to use either of these 
facilities. 

The Act further provided that 25 per cent of the net profits of the 
Note Issue Department should be paid to the Rural Credits Department 
until a total of £ 2,000,000 was reached. This amount was attained in 
September 1932 and represents the permanent capital of the Department. 
Temporary requirements above the Department’s own resources have 
been obtained by advances from the Bank. 

Security over produce.— In terms of the Act advances may be made 
upon the security of primary produce placed under the legal control of 
the Bank. The security generally takes the form of a floating charge, 
storage warrants or similar documents of title, replaced by shipping 
documents when the produce is exported. As the pool or co-operative 
body concerned effects sales, the proceeds come to the Bank as holder of 
the documents of title and are applied in clearance of the advances which 
have been made to the individual growers. 

Primal')^ produce.— Primary produce eligible for advances was ori- 
ginally defined as wool, grain, butter, cheese, fresh, preserved or dried 
fruits, hops, cotton, and sugar, but during subsequent years were added 
wine, spirits, meat, egg pulp, precious and other metals, broom millet, 
arrowroot flour, superphosphate, timber, arrowroot, canary seed, peanuts, 
fodder, jam, cotton seed and cotton seed products including linters, cotton 
seed oil, cake and cubes and soap stocks, sheep and lamb skins. There is 
no difficulty in arranging for other commodities to be prescribed. 

Eligible Borrowers.— Private individuals are not eligible for advances 
from the Rural Credits Department. Their requirements for long term 
and intermediate are met by the Trading Banks and other agencies ;• as 
are their short term requirements other than those financed through their 
co-operative associations by the Rural Credits Department. 

The typical borrower is the Co-operative Association or pool. These 
are associations usually of small producers who realised that union’ is 
strength when it comes to a question of marketing their products. The 
Act makes further provision for advances to the Commonwealth or other 
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Banks or. to other non -co-operative, corporate or incorporate bodies, which 
are proclaimed as eligible. Under this heading Associations, which 
through some technical reasons cannot be classed as co-operative become 
eligible for advances. 


Advances.— Advances made each year since the inception of the 
Department are appended 


Year ended 


Total Advances. 



£ 

30-6-’27 

... 

... 7,428,000 

30-6-’28 


... 5,360,000 

30-6-’29 


... 8,445,000 

30-6-’30 


... 6,608,000 

30.6-’31 


... 8,635,000 

30-6-’32 


... 6,414,000 

30-6-’33 


... 6,867,000 

30-6-’34 


... 4,196,000 

Dow prices for commodities materially reduce the amount of a 


and ill recent years particularly, the low return for wheat has resulted in 
much reduced total advances. 


Rate of interest — As a matter of policy the Bank has consistently 
made Rural Credit advances at a rate materially below the ordinary 
overdraft rate, The present Rural Credits advance rate is 3t* percent. 
This is probably the lowest rale that has ever been charged in Australia 
for banking advances. The Commonwealth Bank’s ordinary overdraft 
rate is 4l per cent. 


Profits of Department.— Of the net profits one half is credited to the 
Rural Credits Department Reserve Fund and one half to the credit of the 
Rural Credits Development Fund. Profit-making is not the aim of the 
Department and from its inception to 30-6-34 profits aggregate only 
£ 430,530. 

Each year since its inception the Department has earned a profit and 
no advance made has involved the Bank in loss. Taking into account 
the high precentage that advances bear to the value of commodities this 
is an indication of the practical value of co-operation both to borrower 
and lender. 

. Rural Credits Development Fund.— The Act provides that the 
Rural Credits Development Fund is to be used in such mauner as the 
Board directs, for the promotion of primary production. 

For this purpose grants exceeding £ 160,000 have been made since 
the inception of the Fund. In view of the important work done for Aus- 
tralian production by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
substantial grants have been made to that body, particularly during the 
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worst years of the depression when the Government grant was materially 
reduced. In all States grants have been made to the Department contro- 
ling Herld Recording. This work is proving of immense value in im- 
proving the strain of dairy herds and increasing the value of milk 
production. 

Grants have also been made for investigation into methods of eradi- 
cating various pests : to^va^ds prevention of disease in cattle and sheep : 
foi encouraging fodder conservation in New South Wales ; towards th^ 
expenses of the Better Farming Train in Victoria ; towards the betterment 
of stud stock in Western Australia, South Australia. Queensland and 
Tasmania, and in aiding primary production in many other directions. 

SERVANTS OF INDIA SOCIETY. 

The following ts an extract taken from the Report of the Servants of 
hid la Society^ for 1934-35, 

CO-OPERATION. 

The Travancore Co-operative Enquiry Committee, of which 
Mr. Devadliar was President, submitted its report irr July 1934. There- 
after he delivered some lectures in .different places in the State on 
co-operative subjects and on rural indebtedness, and took up the enquiry 
into the condition of the co-operative movement in the Cochin State. He 
visited a large number of societies in the State in that connection and 
spoke at a member of places. Owing to his other engagements he was 
unable to devote uninterrupted attention to the enquiry. His report will 
be ready soon. He presided over the Malabar District Co-operative 
Conference at Calicut in November 1934, and the U. P. Co-operative 
Conference held at Oral in April 1935, He opened the building of the 
Coimbatore District Co-operative Bank and presided over the Silver 
Jubilee celebration of the Dudhondi Co-operative Society iu Saugli 
State. He was a director of the Bombay* Provincial Co-operative Bank 
and president of the Hindu Co-operative Housing Society of Bombay. 

Mr. Venkatasubbaiya continued to be the Secretary of the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Union and to look after its office work. On the 
transfer of its Telugu monthly journal from Madras he ceased to be its 
editor, but has been editing since January 1935 the English monthly 
organ of the Union, “The Madras Journal of Co-operation.” He 
looked after the six rural reconstruction centres of the Union, did some 
propaganda in the districts, presided over the Silver Jubilee of the Puttur 
Co-operative Society in South Canara and delivered the D. Appu Rao 
Lecture ” on Co-operation under the auspices of the Mysore University. 
Mr. Suryanarayana Rao was a member of the Board of Management and 
of the Editorial Committee of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union. 
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Mr. Sivaswamy was a member of the Kxecative Committee of the Tamil 
Nadu Co-operative Federation, visited societies in the Tamil districts for 
propaganda and looked after the societies in his rural reconstruction 
centre; Under the auspices of the Mysore Universit}" he delivered 
lectures on rural reconstruction at Mysore. Mr. Nayanar was a director 
and Working Committee member of the Malabar District Co-operative 
Bank and a director of the Calicut Co-operatiye Union, edited a monthly 
co-operative journal in Malayalam language, visited a large number of 
co-operative societies in Malabar district with a view to rectify them and 
looked after the labour co-operative store at Feroke, the Weavers’ Co- 
operative Society at Tanur and the sales depot at Calicut. Mr. Sahu 
was a director and Working Committee member of the Cuttack Central 
Co-operative Bank and did co-operative propaganda in a number of 
villages, Mr. Dube was a director of the Co-operative Bank, Lucknow, 
a member of the Provincial Committee of the Co-operative Union, and 
Joint Secretary of the Rural Reconstruction Association of Lucknow. 
He was appointed arbitrator in a number of cases relating to co-operative 
societies. 

JHJRAL RLCONSTRUCTION. 

The Society conducts three rural reconstruction centres directly ; at 
Chowdhwar near Ciittak in Orissa, at Mayanur in Trichinopoly district 
in Madras Presidency and at Bhambora in Berar, Besides these, tlieie 
were other centres for the management of which some members of the 
Society were responsible through other organisations. Mr. Devadhar, as 
Chairman of the Deccan Agricultural Association, supervised the Khed- 
Shivapiir centre in Poona district , Air. Vcnkatasnl)l)ai\ n, as Secretar\' of 
the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, looked after its six rural 
reconstruction centres situated in different districts ; tlie woik of the 
Devadhar Mala])ar Reconstruction Trust, in charge of Mr. Nayanar, 
described later, was entirely in the nature of rural reconsti nction. 

The Chowdhwar centre continued to be in charge of Mr. Sahii. It 
maintained a school where in addition to other subjects instiuction was 
given in weaving and in jute and eri silk spinning, a dispensary with a 
leprosy clinic, where about a hundred patients were given weekly in- 
jections, a small agricultural farm, a library and a leading room wher^ 
news were read out and explained to illiterate persons at night. Lectures 
were frequently arranged sometimes with the aid of magic lantern slides, 
on subjects like sanitation, co-operation &c. The centre was iiistru' 
mental in introducing some new crops in the area like sugarcane, potato? 
cabbage etc. 

The Mayanur centre continued to be in charge of Air. Sivaswamy. 
It has established in the surrounding area a number of village panchayats 
which have started schools, dug wells, made roads and created other 
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amenities of life. Thrift societies, young men’s associations and Bhajan 
organisations, particularly among the depressed classes, are its other 
important activities. A good deal of propaganda is done with the help 
of magic lantern slides for the removal of superstitious ideas and the 
drink habit. At Mayanur a central school is established where not only 
geneial education of the middle school standard is imparted but instruc- 
tion is provided in civics, agriculture, bee-keeping and mat-weaving— 
the object being to produce leaders from the agricultural working classes 
for the improvement of village life. A hostel for boys is attached to the 
school into which students are admitted irrespective of caste or creed, 
with a high proportion of free seats. A special effort is made to awaken 
the women-folk of the area. During the year under report Mr. Siva- 
swamy’s time and energy were mostly taken up in collecting funds for 
the school, in putting up buildings and in starting the classes. The 
grateful thanks of the Society are due to many co-operative institutions 
in South India and to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the Director 
of Industries and the Director of Public Instruction of Madras, who have 
given very great encouragement to Mr. Sivaswamy in this effort. 

The Bbambora centre in Berar was in charge qf Mr. Dravid, Senior 
Member of the C. P. Branch. Bhambora is a very small village with a 
population of only 400 persons, but it offered certain special facilities for 
being chosen as the headquarters of the Centre whose activities are 
intended to spread to some 20 surrounding villages. The preparatory 
school started in the previous year rose in strength from 20 to 25. The 
agricultural farm where improved cropping was demonstrated under the 
advice of the Agricultural Department, gave encouraging results. A co- 
operative credit society was started and worked cautiously with only share 
capital and local deposits. Its work so far has been very satisfactory^ 
Voluntary settlement of some debts was effected after a great deal of 
persuasion. The campaign for the removal of manure heaps outside the 
village and for the proper conservation of manure was continued. At 
the reading room not only were newspapers provided but news were 
explained and talks given on h 5 'giene and other subjects with the help of 
physiological charts &c. 

An important development during the year was the starting of health 
work with its centre at Shendurjana which is the most important village 
of the area and is well served by motor buses. This work is stanted 
with the co-operation of the Red Cross Association of Amraoti which has 
given the services of a health visitor and of a health worker who is a 
qualified medical man. The health visitor advises pregnant women and 
attends to maternity cases. She is also training village dms, who in this 
area are Mang women, by holding weekly classes at Shendurjana and 
another village. Since the starting of these classes the dais have been 
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inviting the supervision of the health visitor in the cases managed by 
them. The health worker conducts a dispensary at Shendiirjana and 
goes round regularly to half a dozen selected villages where chests of 
medicines for simple aliments, with instructions for their use, are left 
with a public spirited intelligent resident in each village, and attends to 
the more difficult cases. Among other activities may be mentioned a 
games club started at Shendurjana. This centre is very much indebted 
to Rao Sheb Dr. Bhagwat, Honorary Secretary of the Red Cross x\ssocia- 
tion, Araraoti, and to the Deputy Commissioner of Amraoti. 

The centres of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union were in 
broad outlines similar to those of the centres described above. A full 
time suitable educated worker is stationed in each centre, which includes 
15 to 20 villages in a radius of 5 or 6 miles from the headquarters of the 
centre. His work is supervised by a small committee of local co-operators. 
Substantial grants are given from an amount placed each year at 
the disposal of the Union by the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank 
out its common good fund. The main object is to awaken the villager to 
an enlightened appreciation of his own interest and that of his nighboiirs, 
and to create a modern ouilook by means of co-operative societies, village 
panchayats, reading rooms, magic lantern lectures, propaganda against 
drink, promotions of thirft &c. As Secretary of the Union Mr. Venkata- 
subbaiya inspected these centres, kept himself in close touch with their 
work and guided the* workers and the local committees. 
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Committee before the 15th of the previous month. 

Editorial Notes. 


Debt Relief. 

Ill commenting on debt conciliation in the June number of this 
Journal we suggested that the principles and methods of debt con- 
ciliation should be adopted voluntarily by co operative societies in 
respect of loans due to them by their members, and that the Co- 
operative Department should take the initiative in applying the old 
Indian principle ot Damdiipat to loans due to societies by their 
members. Referiing to the.se suggestions, Mr. T. Austin, LC.S., 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Ma(fras, has kindly written to us 
pointing out the various steps taken by the Department during the 
last two years with a view to give relief to the borrowers in co-opera- 
tive societies, thus giving effect in spirit to the principle of Damdiipat 
and that too voluntarily, as suggested by us. The various steps 
taken are detailed below : — 

1. If a borrower paid his debt before a specified date, all accu- 

mulated penal interest was waived. 

2. In one or two instances societies were permitted to collect 

only as much as was necessary to pay the outside debt and 
to write off the balance. 

3. The rate of interest charged on new loans was lowered- 
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4. Central Banks were advised to collect interest at not mon 

than 6i per cent for 1933-34 o;z all loans outstanding against 
societies, provided the entire interest due was paid on ot 
before 30-6-1934. 

5. Primary societies were advised to collect interest at not more 

than l\ per cent on all loans outstanding against members, 
provided the entire interest due was paid on or before 
30-6-1934. 

6. As the condition of the agriculturists had not improved, the 

concessions stated above were extended to the end of 
1934-35 also. 

7. Central banks have been advised to reduce further the rate of 

interest on new loans ; to charge the reduced rate of interest 
during the current year on all outstanding loans, including 
those that have been decreed and also those that have not 
fallen due ; and not to charge compound interest on interest 
not paid, 

8. Primary societies have been advised to abolish penal interest 

altogether, and also to collect interest on all outstanding 
loans, 'from the date of last payment, only the retluced rate 
of interest. 

As these concessions can be given effect to ])y the societies only 
after the amendnient of the by-laws concerned, circulars were sent 
round to the societies to amend their ])y-laws siiitabh’. 

It should be acknowledged that so far as the reduction of the 
burden of interest is concerned the steps recommended by the 
Registrar are satisfactory. It has to be seen to, however, that the 
advice reaches the village societies, that their by-laws arc amended 
and that the interest is collected at the reduced rates. While this 
reduction in the rate of interest is no doubt to be appreciated, espe- 
cially on account of the depression, it is not the same thing as debt 
conciliation or the application of the principle of Damdupat to the 
settlement of loans. In debt conciliation creditors are induced or 
compelled to accept smaller sums in settlement of their claims than 
they would be legally entitled to, and according to the principle of 
Damdupat no borrower should be required to pay by w^ay of both 
interest and principal more than twice the amount actually borrowed 
by him. Our suggestion is that the principles of debt conciliation 
and Damdupat should be applied to all outstanding loans including 
those due to co-operative societies, and also that experienced co- 
operators should be called to help in the settlement of debts due to 
societies. We believe there is need for this service. 
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Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society. 

We are glad to note that the Madras Handloom Weavers’ Prd- 
vincial Co-operative Society has began to work in right earnest. 
The first meeting of its General Body and that of the Board of 
Directors were held on the 12ch August at the office of the Director 
of Industries. At the latter, Diwan Bahadur T. A. Ramalinga 
Chettiar was elected as President, Mr. M. Subbaraya Aiyar as Vice- 
President and Diwan Bahadur M. Appadurai Pillai as Treasurer of 
the Society, and an Executive Committee of nine persons, including 
the ex-officio official members, was also appointed. Mr. Green, Director 
of Industries, who presided over the General Body meeting, made a 
very interesting speech, which we have reproduced elsewhere. He said 
that during the last ten years the annual consumption of yarn by 
the mills in India had risen from 347 million lbs. to 527 million lbs., 
or by 52 per cent, and that the yarn consumed by the handlooms 
had risen from 255 million lbs. to 344 million lbs., or by 35 per cent. 
These increases, he said, had taken place at the expense of the 
imported foreign cloth — a fact that should have been gratifying to 
his bearers. He also said that in Madras Presidency enquiry showed 
that, in keeping more or less with the increase in the consumption of 
yarn, there was an increase in the number of persons engaged in the 
industry and also in the number of looms. According to the statis- 
tics collected by the Revenue authorities, he said further, out of 
316,276 handlooms at work in this Presidency as many as 289,440 
were fitted up with fly-shuttles; which, when allowance is made for 
certain kinds of fabrics for which the fly-shuttle is not suitable and 
for kumbli and mat looms, would show that they have been introdu- 
ced to the fullest extent. If the accuracy of these figures may be 
trusted — we confess we have a doubt about it— then the peripatetic 
weaving parties, which were instituted 4n 1913, are entitled to take 
credit for it. Mr. Green made another surprising statement— that a 
weaver has generally to manage for four days on the earnings of one 
day. “ What he lacks therefore is continuity of employment. 
Secondly, he has to borrow money for the purchase of yarn often at 
exhorbitaut rates of interest. Thirdly, as pointed out by the Tarifl^ 
Board, the price which the handloom weaver has to pay for his yarn 
in up-country centres is considerably in excess of the price of yarn 
in, and the freight from, Bombay to those centres. Fourthly, as he 
has no marketing organisation, he has to sell his goods through 
middlemen who charge heavy commissions. Lastly, his designs are 
often out of date and he is unable to meet the changing needs and 
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fashions of the consumers of his products.” When these defects are 
removed, the handloom industry will be able quite well to stand 
competition with the mill industry. The Madras Handloom Wea- 
vers’ Provincial Co-operative Society has rightly conceived it as its 
mission to remove these defects. It proposes to have on its staff a 
marketing officer, a designer and district supervisors of co-operative 
societies. The work will be done chiefly through affiliated co operative 
societies of weavers. Wishing the society every success, co-operators 
will watch its progress with the keenest interest. 

Pudukottah Town Bank. 

The Pudukottah Town Bank is to be congratulated not only 
on having completed its twenty-five years of public service but also 
on being able to get Sir Alexander Tottenham, the Administrator of 
the State, to inaugurate its Silver Jubilee celebration and the 
.Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri to preside over it. It started life so 
humbly that its office was located rent free ‘in the ])ial ot the then 
Secretary’s house and he was vSecretar}', clerk and peon all rolled 
into one.’ At present it has more than 2,000 members, a leseive 
fund of more than Rs. 1 lakh and deposits ol Rs. 7.75 lakhs, though 
its paid np share capital is less than Rs. 14,000, a building of its own 
in addition to a considerable building fund and a large common good 
fund. Its leserve fund is believed to be the laigcsL of ain niban 
bank in Soutli India, while the rates of interest offeied by it on fixed 
deposits and tliose charged on lendings are the lowest. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most successful societies in vSoutli India. 

Mr. G. Siindurcsii Aiyai honoured. 

Sir Alexander made the veiy true obseivatioii that for the 
success of a co-operative instkiUion the all-impoi taut factor was the 
humaii element and that technical details of method and oi ganisation 
were but secondary factors. The Pudukottah Town Bank has been 
undoubtedly fortunate in respect of its human element~\ve are told 
there has never been a clash among the members of its board of 
managmeut. Nonetheless it is true that the maker of the Bank, its 
life and soul, as he has been aptly described, is Mr. G. Sundaresa 
Aiyar who was its honorary Secretary from the beginning until it com- 
pleted its 25 years and resigned the office recently. We are glad to note 
that the co-operators as well as the public of Pudukottah have 
handsomely recognised his very valuable services. In connection wi!li 
the Silver Jubilee celebrations, the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastir 
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had much pleasure in unveiling a portrait of his in oil colours in the 
Bank premises, and later a committee of hosts organised a tea party 
for him at which the Administrator of the State, Sir A. Tottenham, 
presented him on behalf of the hosts a silver tea set. Though 
Mr. Sundaresa Aiyar has ceased to be the Secretary, we have no doubt 
that his interest in the Bank continues to be as keen as ever and that 
his services in other capacities wiH be always available to it. We 
wish him and the Town Bank a further long period of glorious 
co-operative service. 

Mn Sastri's observations. 

Mr. Sastri, who is one of the fourteen original members of the 
Triplicane Stores and was its President for some three years, drew 
upon his experience of that institution and of others to impress upon 
his hearers certain conditions which are essential for the successful 
working of democratic institutions like co-operative societies. The 
true democrat was one, he said, who recognised that public work had 
an indefeasible claim on his time and energy and who attended to 
the business of an institution not only on ornamental or exciting 
occasions but also when the business was colourless and drab. Then 
he pointed out a ‘ dangerous stage ’ which successful institutions 
like the Pudukottah Town Bank soon reach. A young man, with 
the help of others works devotedly for an instiUition, wins public 
confidence for it, makes a success of it and also obtains public 
recognition for his services. He receives some kind of honour or a 
fair amount of honorarium. That arouses the envy of others who 
were hitherto indifferent towards the institution and who now try 
to push him out of it, 'thus preventing him from reaping the fruits 
of liis labours. That is the dangerous stage for the institution, for 
apart from doing injustice to the person who built it up, they often 
bring about its very ruin. Mr. Sastri did very well to dwell on this 
weakness of our public life. Next he referred to the habit which 
some people develop of making unscrupulous accusations at general 
body meetings against the management in utter ignorance of real 
facts. “ Men here, men there, unbearded boys in one corner— all of 
them stand np and say all sorts of thii>gs, indulge in foul abuse, 
showing how freedom of speech can become a license of speech and 
how good people who are used to refined and polite w^ays of business 

find it impossible to go on The pleasure, the joy—the unholy 

joy— that they seem to take in pulling down, in hitting, no matter 
whether above or below the belt— that is the melancholy feature of 
many of these institutions”. But there is an ‘even more melancholy 
aspect, viz., the good man who remains silent, the man who knows ycm 
and can put in a word in your favour but who hangs back and will not 
strike a blow in defence of the conscientious worker. Such good 
men form the majority of our population and they constitute a drag 
on democracy, said Mr. Sastri. We trust that these mature obser- 
vations of one of our most distinguished public men will be treasured 
up by our co-operators. 
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Debtors’ Protection Act. 

At the last meeting of the Madras Legislative Council an amend- 
ment was made to the Debtors’ Protection Act by adding a section 
which fixes the maximum interest payable on secured debts at 
9 per cent per annum and that on unsecured debts at 15 per cent. 
This is modelled on similar legislation recently adopted by the 
provinces of Bengal, Assam and the Central Provinces. This limit 
is applicable for loans which are less than Rs. 500 and has no 
retrospective effect. The effect of this amendment is that courts will 
presume, unless the contrary is proved, the rates of interest higher 
than 9 and 15 per cent for secured and unsecured debts respectively 
as excessive and give relief under the Usurious Loans Act. If the 
benefits of this piece of legislation should, however, reach the people 
for whom it is intended, its provisions should be made widely known by 
means of talks and leaflets, and this kind of propaganda is one which 
co-operative societies may usefully undertake for the benefit both 
of their poorer members and of others. Even in the city of Madras 
not to speak of smaller places, there are poor people like vegetable 
sellers and bottle vendors who borrow small sums for trade purposes 
at an interest of half anna per rupee per day, which works out at 
more than 1,000 per cent per annum. Then there are a large 
number of slum dwellers who borrow from Marwadis and other pro- 
fessional money-lenders, vaiying sums on the pledge of vessels, 
ornaments etc., at rates of interest ranging from a quarter of an anna 
to two annas per rupee per month. Neither these borrowers nor 
in many cases the lenders are aware ot the provisions ot the Dtbtor’s 
Protection Act and the Usurious Loans Act. Whose duty is it, if 
not the co-operator’s, to enlighten them in this mattei ? 

Co-operative Education, 

The July issue of the I mi inn Co-operative Review contains a 
number of informing ai tides on co-operative education wiitten by 
experienced and competent writers from different piovinces. For 
having brought together tliese articles in one number the Review 
deserves congratulations anffalso the thanks of co-operators. These 
articles are of special value just at present as the Government of 
India has made generous grants to tlie provinces for the purpose of 
co-operative education, the lack of which has been strongly criticised 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee, not to speak of co-operative committees, as 
constituting the weakest spot in the co-operative movement in our 
country. We are informed that our province will get a sum of Rs. 
lakhs each year for a period of five years and that one lakh out of it is 
earmarked for the education of the masses, that is, the members of 
societies. In order that the greatest benefit may be derived from the 
expenditure of this amount, it is necessary that both officials and 
non-officials should put their heads together and evolve a programme 
in the carrying out of which they should both have their proper 
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shares. There are provincial co-operative institutes in almost all 
provinces whose special responsibility it is to think out schemes for 
the education of co-operative employees as well as the members. 
While these bodies in collaboration with the Department have been 
able more or less satisfactorily to provide training for supervisors, 
inspectors and other employees of societies, they have not been able 
to do anything appreciable in the matter of the education of the 
members of societies— chiefly for lack of funds. Now that the 
Government of India has made funds available, the most suitable 
methods, which may differ from province to province, have to be 
discovered. Pamphlets, leaflets, magic lantern slides, the cinema 
and the theatre should all be employed, and a certain amount of 
money will have to be spent in securing the attendance of the mem- 
ber at these instructional meetings. In the scheme proposed by him 
for Bengal, Mr. A. M. Arshad Ali, Officiating Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies, Bengal, suggests that a daily allowance of annas eight 
per head should be offered for attending the classes. An alternative 
is to provide free boarding and lodging, as was done by District 
Federations in our province some years ago. It is easy to be criti- 
cal about this expenditure. But is it not equally easy to view in the 
same light the expenditure incurred by Government or private insti- 
tutions on the travelling of their officers and othe? servants ? The 
great thing is to impart to the member the spirit as well as the prin- 
ciples of co-operation, and no legitimate expenditure incurred for it 
should de grudged. 

The C. W. S. and Indian Visitors. 

It was a happy idea of the English and Scottish Joint Co- 
operative Wholesale Society to entertain at luncheon the distinguish- 
ed visitors from India and Ceylon who attended Their Majesties’ 
Silver Jubilee celebrations. In welcoming the guests Mr. R. Flem- 
ing, the Chairman, said that the Co-operative Wholesale Society took 
one-fifth of the tea exported from India and Ceylon, in addition to 
other produce. Another speaker conveyed the information to the 
guests that the English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
owned in India 32 tea estates covering 28,000 acres of land and 
employing 10,000 workers, and in Ceylon 12 estates, covering 5,000 
acres and employing 3,200 workers, and that one of the most up-to- 
date tea factories in the world was the factory in the lyerpadi Estate 
in South India owned by the Co-operative Wholesale Society. The 
workers were provided with housing accommodation, free medical 
treatment, schools for children and stores where provisions could be 
purchased at cost price. Speaking on behalf of India, His Highness 
the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar and the High Commissioner for India 
paid tributes to the Co-operative Wholesale Society for its excellent 
treatment of its labour, and the Jam Saheb indeed went so far as to 
say that if all employers followed the example of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society there would be no trouble in the world. Why, 
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that exactly is the object of the Co-operative movement— that there 
should be no trouble between employer and employed-— in fact, that 
there shmild be no such distinction and difference of interests between 
them, as far as we co-operators can order things. If, as a result of 
this meeting, even a few of these distinguished Indian visitors have 
been able to grasp the ideal of co-operation and to get enthusiastic 
about it, the trouble taken by the Co-operative Wholesale Society is 
amply repaid and it will also have done a distinct piece of service to 
India. We hope the example of the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
will be followed by the great co-operative institutions of other 
countries. 

Articles in this Number. 

We venture to think that the articles published in this issue of 
our Journal will be pronounced to be specially interesting by co- 
opeiators in this province. Mr Ramadas Pantulii has expressed the 
view that the need for a separate central housing society is not clear, 
that the Provincial Bank and the Central Banks may very well 
finance primary housing societies and that unless (rovemment in some 
manner backs up the debentures which the proposed central housing 
society is intended to issue, they are not likely to prove a success 
nor the central society likely to fulfil its purpose. We have no 
doubt that his views will receive at the hands of -the authorities 
the consideration which is due to his unrivalled position among 
non-official co-operators in this country. Diwaii Bahadur Deiva- 
sikhaniani Mudaliar’s article on building societies in ICngland 
is informing and should prove suggestive to our hnilding societies. 
At tlie end of his readable article on the historv of federations in onr 
province, Mr Vegnaiiaravana Ai\'ar promises to jioint out its lessons 
to our Bomba V l^retheni. Not onlv they 1ml onr hretlierii lieic also 
would like to know them and we hope he will oblige ns all soon. 
Rao Sahel) ]\I. S. Seshachala Aiyar has put in a vigorous ])lea on 
behalf of the supervising union and pointed out the causes which in 
his opinion have led to its piesent inefficiency. 'I'he samjile budget 
that he has given is most convincing. If the sipiervising union is a 
useful institution, the funds needed for its upkeep must be foiiiul bv 
the societies and the Government. Rao Bahadur A. Vedachala Ai\-ar, 
a former Register of Co-operative Societies in our province, ])oiuts out 
the lack of an organisation to provide longterm credit to the agricul- 
turists for purposes other than those for which the land mortgage 
bank caters and has suggested a scheme as a basis for discussion. If 
it be admitted that it is the duty of the co-operative movement to 
create within itself facilities for the satisfaction of all the legitimate 
needs of co-operators, either an institution of the kind suggested by 
Mr. Vedachala Aiyar must be created or the societies should be per- 
mitted to issue long term loans under suitable restrictions as of old. 
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The Madras Provincial Co-operative House-Building 
Society, Ltd. 

By Mr. V. Ramadas PanTuw. 

NEED FOR A SEPARATE FINANCING ORGANISATION. 

The proposed Provincial Co-operative Building Society is 
essentially a new Provincial Co-operative Credit Bank to finance 
house building societies, which in their turn are mainly lending 
societies on a plan of individual ownership to middle class people ; in 
other words, it is a bank intended to step into the void created by the 
Government withdrawing from the field. The other functions of the 
Society appear to be mainly of a subsidiary and advisory character. 
The need fora central building society would have been clear if it was 
part of a comprehensive scheme to promote house-building schemes 
in the province, providing inter-alia for housing societies for labour 
and rural housing societies on plans other than individual owner- 
ship also. 

The housing needs of industrial workers, consistent with their 
capacity to pay for them, cannot obviously be met on the existing or 
proposed new plan. It requires a collectivist effort of a different 
type altogether. A housing society may, in my opinion, be usefully 
organised on a truly co-operative plan for the purpose of construct- 
ing a block of buildings consisting of a large number of tenamentSj 
capable of accommodating a number of families of workers as tenants 
thereof, on payment of moderate rents. The terms of tenancy may 
be so arranged as to permit the tenants if so desired, to eventually 
become the owners of the tenaments in their occupation or to merely 
occupy them as ordinary tenants of the society so long as they con- 
tinue to pay the prescribed rent. Co-operators elsewhere have indeed 
demonstrated the possibility of a scheme of collective housing of 
workers. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America who 
organised what is known as “Amalgamated Housing Corporation” 
completed a five storied building in a New York suburban area with 
1 185 rooms in which 303 working families are accommodated. The 
financial aspects of the American scheme are of more immediate 
interest to us than a description ot the splendid physical features of 
the house, for the American standards of luxury are not attainable 
by us. The scheme was financed by the famous Metropolitan 
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Insurance Company of whose varied and beneticieut activities co-ope- 
rators in India are, I have no doubt, aware. It lent the bulk of the 
money required for the construction at 5 per cent to the Amalgamat- 
ed Housing Corporation. The acquisition of an apartment by a 
tenant required an investment of a certain sum of money in the form 
of stock in the A. H. Corporation. As required by the State Housing 
Taw, the stock-holder tenants were obliged to supply one-third of 
the capital necessary for construction of the apartment ; to help 
workers to thus become stock- holders, a special fund was created 
with the help of certain credit organisations to advance loans to the 
stock-holders for the purchase of the stock. Any worker may buy 
stock in the A. H. Corporation and obtain an apartment. He may 
sell his stock at any time, but only to the Corporation, and give up 
his apartments. No profits can be made on such sale, only the 
original amount invested on the stock being returned to him. The 
A. H. Corporation also obtained exemptions from the city and State 
taxes and was thus enabled to fix a low rental. There is nothing in 
these financial arra^iigemeiits which can be said to be be\'ond the 
resources of the people of cities in India, What co-operators in a 
suburb of New York did, the co-operators of Madras can attempt to do. 

But in view of the very limited nature of the functions proposed 
to be assigned to the contemplated Central Society in Madras, mainly 
of a financial nature, I feci that the question whether there is need 
for what I may call a separate credit society will bear further exami- 
nation. In the note on tlie need for and the coiistitnliou of the pro- 
posed Society ciiculated by the Registrar, it is said that ‘Ulie question 
has been raised, discussed and decided that the existing co-ope- 
rative financing ])aiiks cannot finance building societies.” It is 
not stated when and where the question was discussed and ])v whom 
it was decided in that manner. So far as I am aware, non-official 
co-openitors have not in the past come to any such decision. Before 
the Government began to finance housing societies, co-operative 
banks have been financing house-building societies. In fact, one of 
the most successful building societies in Bombay, namely, the Saras- 
wat Housing Society was financed at the inception by the Shamrao 
Vithal Co-operative Bank which charged no more than 5 per cent on 
its loans. There aie instances even now where building societies 
ate financed by co-operative banks, and proposals from housing 
societies in this piovince are being now received by the co-operative 
banks to take up financing of housing societies. In Germany and 
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Italy, I understand, co-operative banks make advances to their mem- 
bers for building houses among other purposes. The Central Tand 
Mortgage Bank may not be expected to finance the housing societies 
owing to its special constitution and limitations imposed by the 
Government guarantee, though it is certainly in a position to raise 
long term funds for the purpose. But the Madras Provincial Co- 
operative Bank with its standing and prestige in the money market 
and some of the well-established central banks, which are under no 
such limitations, should find no difficulty in raising long term money 
to finance building societies, when the Government withdraws from 
the field. 

Such funds can, in my opinion, be raised by the Madras Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Bank even by uncovered debentures without 
giving any prior or specific charge on its assets to the debenture- 
holders. In undertaking such a function, the Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Bank will supplement and not supplant the credit 
which primary housing societies may raise locally or otherwise. It 
is easy to overdo the idea of a separate Provincial Co-operative 
Credit Bank for each variety of co-operative credit and the proposed 
Bank seems to me to be an instance of it. If co-operative industrial 
concerns, for instance, require longterm funds in future, will another 
Provincial Credit Bank be started for that purpose ? It will be, 
in my opinion, a pity if the services of the Madras Provincial Co- 
operative Bank, with its thirty years’ standing and prestige and its 
affiliated Central Banks, are not availed of for such financial 
purposes. 

It is true that it has been generally agreed that co-operative 
credit banks cannot afford to give long term loans out of their short 
term deposits. It was one of the reasons for starting land mortgage 
banks. But it is not by any means the only reason. If that was 
the only reason, suitable devices could have been found for segregat- 
ing the two kinds of credit, both in regard to raising the capital and 
distributing it, through the existing credit organisations. In fact, 
the present Joint Registrar, Diwan Bahadur K. Deivasikaraani 
]\Iudaliar, once formulated an excellent scheme for such segregation 
and for dispensing both short and long term rural credit through a 
single set of co-operative credit organisations. But when credit is 
to be disbursed to more or less the same class of borrowers, namely, 
agriculturists who borrow without discrimination for short, inter- 
mediate and long term purposes, from the same organisations the 
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difficulties in the way of differentiating, in practice, between these 
loans for the several purposes and assessing the credit worthiness 
and repaying capacity of the borrowers in respect of each, appeared 
to be almost insurmountable and therefore there was practical unani- 
mity of opinion on the necessity to form separate land mortgage 
banks with their own apex organisation for dispensing long term 
agricultural credit. But that in itself does not seem to me to be a 
sufficient justification to start another apex credit bank for financing 
a different set of societies, namely, the house building societies. It 
does not appear to me that the question of providing funds for 
housing societies stands on the same footing as providing different 
forms of co-operative rural credit to agriculturists for different pur- 
poses. I, therefore, feel that the need for a separate financing 
agency is not made out. 

THE PROPOSED SCHEME-ITS FINANCIAL ASPECT. 

The financial aspect, of the scheme is thus set out in the note 
circulated by the Registrar : “ After careful consideration the 

Registrar has come to the conclusion that the only way in which 
money can be raised for building societies is by the formation 
of a Central Co-operative Building Society in Madras which 
will raise long term money by means of debentures secured on 
the mortgages of houses transferred to it by primary building 
.societies. The building societies in the Presidency may combine 
together and form a Central Society. Unlike the Central Rand 
Mortgage Bank which can get readily substantial landed property as 
security for the debentures issued by it, the proposed society cannot 
have ready-made property to begin with on the security of which it 
can float debentures. The security for the debentures icill he the 
houses to be constructed after the loans are given. It is, therefore, 
necessary that some houses will have to be brought into existence 
before any money can be raised by way of debentures. B'or this 
purpose a substantial amount of money will have to be collected in 
the shape of share capital. It is, therefore, proposed that the Central 
Society should admit a number of individuals who can put their 
money as investment.” 

Ret us examine the financial implication of this scheme : — 

(/) Two-fold division of finance : — If I understand the scheme 
correctly, its finances in the initial stages are divided into two heads— 
pre-construction finance and post-construction finance— the former 
derived from share capital and the latter from debenture issue. In 
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other words, I take it to mean that the loans which are given from 
share capital for the early constructions will be recouped from the 
debenture money raised on the mortgage of the very same houses 
after they are completed ; and the share capital so recouped will be 
utilised for fresh constructions. It seems to me that under this 
arrangement, coupled with the restriction that the value of deben- 
tures issued and outstanding at any time shall not exceed the value 
of the loans given and outstanding, it will take years to raise 
adequate funds for the promotion of any building schemes worth 
the name in a large province like this. It is easy to exaggerate the 
volume of funds that can be raised in this manner by working out 
mathematical formulae based on arithmetical or geometrical pro- 
gression. 

Next there is the question of the nature of the security which 
the central society takes for the pre-construction loans advanced to 
building societies from its share capital and of that which the latter 
take from their members in respect of the individual loans disbursed 
from the funds so received from the Central Society. Will they be 
advanced on purely personal security or on some sort of lien, charge 
or prospective mortgage of the sites and houses to be built thereon ? 
Again, what is the manner in which these securities, collective in 
the case of the Central Society and individual in the case of the 
primary housing societies, taken for initial loans given from share 
capital for construction, will be released later in order to make each 
house, as soon as its construction is completed, available for first 
mortgages which have to back up the debentures ? These and other 
details are not clear from the scheme and require elucidation. The nu- 
merous practical difficulties now experienced in the scheme of finance 
by Government will become farther complicated in the proposed 
scheme as a result of the differentiation between pre-construction 
finance and post-construction finance and between the stages for invest- 
ment of share capital and debenture money on the building schemes. 

(/i) Share Capital:— I consider that the prospect of non- 
borrowing individuals putting in substantial share capital is some- 
what problematical. It will take considerable time for share capital 
to yield any tangible dividend. I feel that the maximum fixed for 
dividend on share capital (7i per cent) can hardly be expected to be 
reached in practice. Moreover, so far as my information goes, in 
schemes for raising capital for housing societies the rate of dividend 
on the share capital, generally speaking, rarely exceeds that of the 
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interest paid on debentures or building bonds or other outside 
borrowings. If members invest money in the society as share 
capital, which they again borrow, presumably at much less than 7|- 
per cent, they have no justification to expect in a co-operative 
concern a higher yield on their share money which is reloaned to 
them, than what the outside investor gets on his debentures though 
in a commercial concern it may be possible and permissible. They 
cannot, at any rate, have loans at low rates of interest from share 
capital as well as high dividends on such share capital. It will be 
undesirable to differentiate non-borrowing individuals from the 
borrowing societies in the matter of dividend. I dislike the idea of 
preference share-holding in cO' operative concerns. Even if there is 
no such objection in principle for investment in the shares of the pro- 
posed Provincial Society by non-borrowing capitalistic class being 
made attractive by offering high preferential dividends to them, 
which may go up to 7^ percent, I do not think that it will be in the 
best interests of the Society to do so; such costly capital will be a 
distinct disadvantage for obvious reasons. In any case, I think 
the matter requires further examination. I am sure that investiga- 
tions will show that such disparity between the }ield on shares and 
debentures does not and should not usually exist in legard to capital 
raised for housing societies. 

{Hi) Dcbeiitiircii: — ! presume that debenture-issue will be 
centralised in the proposed Provincial Society on the model of the 
Central Eand iAIortgage Hank. This is not, liowever, made clear, 
nor is it made clear whether the primary building societies 
affiliated to it can also raise loans at least otherwise than i)v deben- 
ture issue, in addition to the finance supplied by the central societv. 
If such outside borrowing' is totally prohibited, I feel that the 
financial responsibility undertaken by the central .society to raise all 
the funds needed by the several primary house building societies may 
be too onerous for it to discharge, and to the extent that it can- 
not raise adequate funds, the activities of the primary socie- 
ties must be crippled, even though local capital may be forthcoming 
to finance them and schemes of expansion of housing societies must 
wait till the Provincial Society can find the funds. The precise 
nature of the charge to be given in favour of the debenture-holders, 
the conditions under which individual mortgages executed in favour 
of the building societies and transferred to the central society may 
be discharged and the individual properties comprised in them freed 
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from liability for the debt due to the primary and the central societies, 
and other allied matters are not defined in the scheme circulated by 
the Registrar ; and the public must know more about those vital 
details before they make up their mind about the utility and chances 
of success of the scheme. 

It is easy to be over-optimistic about the success of the deben- 
tures. It is not merely the absence of Government guarantee that 
will make these debentures less attractive than those of the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank, Their ready marketability depends, among 
other things, on the facilities provided to recover the mortgage loans 
by which they are backed. In the absence of special legislation, the 
Provincial House-Building Society enjoys no such facilities and 
accumulation of overdues and slackness of collections in primary 
housing societies may mean the po.stponement of payment of interest 
to debenture-holders, and possibly of the principal, on due dates. At 
the present stage of the development of our land mortgage banks, 
I do not consider it advisible to create by legislation or other devices 
a new class of co-operative debentures which '^ull compete with 
laud mortgage debentures in the open market. I am therefore 
opposed to the idea of Government being requested at present to 
guarantee the interest or principal of these building society debentures 
as they have done in the case of the laud mortgage debentures. 

STATE AND OTHER AID. 

Fh'om the report of the proceedings of the Conference of co-opera- 
tors called by the Registrar on the 22ud July 1935 to explain the 
scheme, I find that more than one member, who participated in the 
discussion emphasised on the need to secure some form of assistance 

from Government and the local bodies. Such assistance falls under 

« 

two heads, financial assistance to the propa^^ed central society and 
assistance of various kinds to the primary building societies. So 
far as information is available regarding the working of housing 
societies elsewhere, it seems to be fairly evident that without some 
form of State aid and assistance from municipalities and local bodies, 
they cannot be made a success. It is hoped that similar aid will 
forthcoming from our Provincial Government and Local Bodies. 
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Federations, their rise and fall.* 

By Prop. S. K. Yegnanarayana Aiyar. 

As our brethern in Bombay are thinking of forming something 
like district federations of our province, which, as we know, have had 
their day and have now been scrapped, it is proposed in this article 
to give the history of the rise and fall of the district federations with 
the hope that it would throw some light on the intricate problem of 
supervision and its co-ordination. It is further proposed to restrict 
the field to federations only and not to say anything about the super- 
vising unions except so far as they have a bearing on the problem of 
federations. The supervising union as a machinery for effective super- 
vision is a fascinating subject by itself and its history is somewhat 
chequered and the record of its achievement differs in various pro- 
vinces. So far as our province is concerned we have come to a stage 
when the justification for its very existence is questioned and it 
looks as if it would go the way of federations. However interest- 
ing the subject may be, it is not proposed to deal with that but to 
confine our attention to federations only. 

It is well to bear in mind the distinction between inspection and 
supervision, a distinction which was made much of by federationists 
and was belittled by anti-federationists, The Townsend Committee 
which set their seal of approval on federations, have in their report 
brought out this distinction and they add that “the failure to 
distinguish inspection from supervision, and the rights and 
responsibilities involved in this connection, have been largely 
responsible for the friction, ^amounting in some cases to ill-feeling, 
which has been gradually growing between different co-operative 
organisations in certain districts,” and they go on to explain the 
difference. They say that “ inspection involves an enquiry into the 
financial status of a society. This is obviously within the rights of 

^Thiis article is based upon materials gathered exclusively from the annual 
reports of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and not from any other source, 
such as articles that have appeared in the ‘ Madras Journal of Co-operation ’ from 
time to time on the question of the true function of federation and the papers that 
were contributed to annual co-operative conferences held previously which would 
throw a flood of light on this question from the non-official point of view. But 
these articles and notes are likely to be tinged with the personal opinions of the 
writers, whereas, the annual reports of the Registrar are expected to be mere state- 
ment of facts regarding the movement with occasional general observations by the 
Head of the Department and are, therefore, better materials to base one’s observa- 
tions upon. 
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the finaticitig central banks : we go further, and place it amongst the 
banks responsibilities, whereas supervision involves constant adminis- 
trative assistance in routine work, advice on financial matters, and 
general guidance, both from the business and the co-operative 
aspects. Unions formed and controlled by the societies themselves 
provide the ideal organisations for this purpose”. 

As early as 1910-11 the then Registrar reported about the forma- 
tion of a supervising union at Uttiramallur in Chingleput District 
and expressed a hope that, with the passing of the Amending Act 
then in contemplation, local unions would be formed. At that time 
there was no definiteness about the functions of these unions, in fact 
there were three distinct functions of unions contemplated. Primary 
societies were expected to group themselves into stnall unions for 
financing, supervisory and guaranteeing purposes, and eventually 
three types of unions — banking unions, supervising unions and 
guaranteeing unioiis—were started. In course of time the idea of ’ 
guaranteeing unions, though it found favour elsewhere, was found not 
quite workable and so given up in this Province. .The idea of bank- 
ing union, functioning over a much smaller area than the district, 
continued to be popular for a short while only. It was replaced by 
the idea of district or central banks catering to the financial needs 
of all the societies in the district, so that in course of time the super- 
vising union alone was left in the field. There were certain banking 
unions which undertook supervision as well and the Madura-Ramnad 
Central Co-operative Bank started its career with this double function. 
Even as early as 1911-12 the Registrar reported"^ that it was desir- 
able to have district unions whose running cost would fall uniformly 
(in proportion to their income) on all the societies wdthin a district 
and for the management of which suitable men could generally be 
found at district or taluk headquarters. It* was held that this dis- 
trict union scheme would not clash with the local union idea. In the 
words ot the Registrar, “ a district union may be encouraged to form 
a local union wherever there are a number of societies situated with- 
in a compact area, but the ‘running-cost’ and the ‘ driving power ’ 
will have to be supplied to the local by the district union.” 

For reasons not quite obvious, this idea did not fructify and it 
was only in the year 1918-19 that two districts formed their district 
federations ; and they were North Arcot and Salem. They were 
pure type federations, i e., federations of unions, and the district bank 

* Para 17 of his report. 
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had no seat on the management of the federation. Even after the 
formation of these two unions, the rate of progress of federations was 
rather slow. In 1922-23 one more federation was registered and in the 
following years federations were formed in twos and threes, the largest 
number of them being formed in 1925*26. Nine new federations were 
registered in that year bringing the total to 19. In the year 1928-29 
another 6 were registered bringing the total to 25, so that, at the end 
of that year each district had its own federation. But unfortunately, 
decay set in immediately after this highest point in the growth was 
reached. In 1929-30 one of the earliest federations to be registered, 
Salem, was scrapped because the District Bank undertook by means 
of its field staff and the executive section of the office to supervise the 
societies forming its constituents, and iu the following years one 
federation after another was dis- registered, so that at the end of 
1933-34, the latest year for which Registrar’s report has been 
‘ published, there were only 8 ; and we are credibly informed that at 
the end of 1934-35 6 of these 8 have been dis-registered, so that on 
the 1st of July 1935 there were only 2 federations in the province, 
that of North Arcot and of Chiiigleput. 

Constitution of Federations. 

As was stated before, the two first federations were pure type 
federations, i.e., federations of local supervising unions only. Co- 
operators of this province will remember that in many supervising 
unions flourishing uiffian banks situated witliir, that area were not 
members of the union ; and the cjuestion arose as to whctlicr these 
urban banks could not be brought into the federation. In some 
cases they were brought in directly and in many cases they were 
induced to join the local union of their area and tluis get an opportu- 
nity to come into the federation. The next problem with regard to 
the constitution of the federation was whether the local district bank 
should be represented on the federation or not. There were certain 
federationists who held that finance and supervision should be kept 
entirely apart and that the federation, whose function was supervision, 
ought not to be overshadowed by any representative of the financing 
bank being given a seat on its management. But in course of time 
this extreme position was given up because the federation depended 
almost entirely upon the financing bank for its sinews of war. The 
supervision fund contributed by primary societies was collected by 
the financing bank and made over to the federation, and the bank also 
gave a rebate on the interest collected from primary societies to the 
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federation as its contribution, so that the main source of the income 
of the federation came from the bank and therefore the bank had to 
be given a place in the management of the federation. The Town* 
send Committee set its seal of approval on this point and recommended 
that “ where central banks are not represented on federations, we 
consider that they should be given adequate representation on both 
the general body and the board of management. Some of us desire 
to go further, and to lay down a definite percentage of 33j per cent 
of the seats on these bodies which should be alloted to banks. Most 
of us however think it undesirable to do so ; so greatly do the 
circumstances of each district vary in this matter. But we all agree 
in the opinion that, in deciding what representation should be given 
on federations to banks, the important duties we propose to entrust 
to the former bodies should be borne in mind.” 

The question of the most suitable constitution for district federa- 
tion was the subject of considerable discussion and a conference was 
called by the Registrar, of representatives of the P. C. U., of Federa- 
tions, Central Urban Bank and of district banks on the 7th Marchl925, 
and this conference decided that federations must admit central 
banks and urban banks, and as a result of the discussion and the 
conclusion arrived at, a new set of model by-laws for district federa- 
ations was drawn up. 

Another minor question cropped up at a later stage as to whether 
prominent co-operators of the district, who could not get into the 
federation through the ordinary channel, should not be co-opted; and 
in many districts the by-laws were changed as to enable them to co-opt 
such individuals, so that, when federations were in full working 
order, their constitution provided for Ifhe representation of all co- 
operative institutions of the district either directly as in the case of 
district banks or indirectly through unions and for the co-option of 
prominent co-operators of the district. So far as the constitution is 
concerned, no objection could be taken ; it was quite comprehensive 
and catholic. 


The Function of Federation, 

The chief object of these federations, “ is the co-ordination of 
the work of the local unions. They are intended to deal with 
matters of common interest to the affiliated unions, to undertake 
the education of local unions and to organise special types of 
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societies.”* They were also in charge directly of societies not 
affiliated to any local supervising union. Over and above this 
work of supervision, direct and indirect, they took up the very 
responsible task of educating the Panchayatdars in the principles 
of co-operation and the Government was pleased to give a subsidy 
of Rs. 1,000 to two federations which took up this work in 1924-25. 
In course of time this branch of their activity, the holding of 
Panchayatdars’ classes, became a chief item of their work and almost 
every district federation undertook this and the Government was 
pleased to give a subsidy at the rate of Rs. 1 ,000 to all federations 
that undertook this work. In one year the amount so spent amounted 
to over Rs. 16,000. Some federations supplemented this educational 
work by publishing co-operative magazines and this policy was 
adopted, naturally, in the two districts of our province which 
are linguistically apart from the rest, ix., Malabar and South Kaiiara. 
Another useful woik done by the federation was the preparation of 
annual statistics, which was hitherto compiled b}' the Department, 
and the Registrar refers with satisfaction in his report for 1925-26 
and of the next year that this work taken from departmental offi- 
cers has given them ample opportunities for concentrating their at- 
tention upon audit, which was their legitimate field. 

So far as we can gather from the reports, federations seem to 
have done their work satisfactorily enough, i.e,, the work of co-ordi- 
nating the activities of supervising unions and tliereb\’ strengthening 
them, of education and pro])aganda in the district and of organisation 
of new type of societies. 

Hoic they u'orkciL 

The co-ordination of the work ot these unions hv the federation 
was done by pooling all the Supervision fund in the federation and 
the federation passing the budget for each supervising union. This 
task was not so easy. Flourishing unions that were able to collect 
enough funds to maintain their financing staff efficiently complained 
that their power of framing their own budgets was being taken away ; 
but poorer unions always stood to gain by this arrangement, as 
federations saw to it that every union was given a minimum amount 
which would enable it to run its establishment with efficiency. The 
federation also took the step of entrusting co-ordination work to a 
full-time executive officer and in many cases the executive officers 
were Departmental officers lent to federations 

* Redstrar’s Renort for 1923-24. Para r 
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The centralisation of supervision work under federation was 
effected by putting all the union supervisors on a district cadre 
and the federation reserving to itself the power of appointing them 
and transferring them. The Managing Committee of the union was 
given only the power of exercising a general control over the super- 
visor assigned to its area and this, in course of time, became a fruitful 
source of discontent on the part of the union authorities. 

The rub came when central banks, realising that owing to 
various reasons, into which we need not go at present, their collec- 
tion was not as steady as before and overdues were mounting, 
resolved to have a new section called ‘ the administrative section ’ 
which would look into the affairs of constituent societies 
and try its best to pull them up. In course of time the activities of 
this administrative section covered the same field as that of the 
federation, except that the bank’s officers were expected to inspect, 
whereas the federation’s officers were expected to supervise. Some 
prominent co-operators held that this distinction between inspection 
and supervision was a distinction without a difference and therefore, 
if the executive section were to function properly, there was no need 
for federations. They became practically a fifth wheel of the coach. 
This hitch is first noticed in the administration report of 1930-31. 
By that time, it is interesting to note, a new Registrar had taken charge 
who was frank enough to admit that he was no believer in the need for 
federations.^ “With more experience” says Mr. Strathie, “ it is 
now possible to speak more definitely on the vexed question of the 
relative value of Federations and Bank Administrative Sections. 
Personally, I am quite eonviuced that it was never desirable to create 
separate bodies to attend to supervision and propaganda. This 
involved additional and unnecessary expenditure and, in my opinion, 
there was never any justification for the view lhat Central Banks, if 
entrusted with these functions, would tend to lay undue stress on the 
financial aspect. Directors of Central Banks are usually keen co- 
operators — not mere financiers— -and I have never seen any signs of 
their ignoring the co-operative side of their work.” 

It was believed by many that wherever there was a rub between a 
district bank and a federation, it was due to the fact that the federation 
was manned by people who failed to get seats on the management of 
the district banks and these disappointed co-operators tried to make 

'•'Registrar’s Report for 1930-31. Page 32. 
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the federation take an attitude not of harmony and co-operation, but 
of distrust towards and non-co-operation with the district banks. 

The question therefore became a serious problem, whether the 
federations were to be kept on or whether they should not be merged 
with the administrative section of the central banks. This vexed ques- 
tion was discussed at the Bankers’ Conference of April 1932 and a 
sort of compromising conclusion was arrived at, that the work of 
rectification and consolidation, which was the main work, should be 
entrusted to federations, provided they worked in harmony with the 
central banks. But the real difficulty, described by the Registrar as 
a rock on which both federations and administrative sections of 
central banks may founder, was the difficulty of getting unions to 
agree to centralised control of staff and finance, as was necessary in 
either of the two schemes whether of the bank taking up supervision 
through its administrative section, or federation doing it. Many unions, 
in the words of the Registrar, ‘‘are unwilling to surrender what they 
call their ‘independence,’ some Union directors have behaved as if 
the deprivation of their power of appointing supervisors meant the 
end of their power to do good work, as if they sought and retained 
office nierely for the patronage they secured.” 

The federations came into power and were registered in large 
numbers during the term of a Registrar who believed in their useful- 
ness. But later on in their actual working, the clash between them 
and the district bank became more and more acute, It was purely an 
accident that the Registrar, during these troublesome da}s, was 
one who had personally no faith in federations. Owing to the 
rivalry between the banks and federations on the one hand and 
between federations and unions on the other they came to grief. This 
is the history of federations m this province. We shall, if necessary, 
try to point out the lessons which our brethren in Bombay may be 
able to learn from the rise and fall of federations in Madras. 
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Co-operative Unions and Central Banks, 

By Rao Saheb M. S. Seshachalam Iyer. 

Two articles have appeared in the Hindu dated 22-6-35 and 
20-7-35 written by a “ Co-operator” suggesting the abolition of the 
Supervising Unions and carrying out several reforms in the constitu- 
tion and working of the Central Banks. Co-operators in general 
will agree with him in his views of the present deplorable condition 
of almost all the Co-operative Institutions from top to toe and his 
tracing out of the causes that led to this state of affairs. But, the 
remedy suggested by him is not based upon broad facts and conside- 
rations of possibilities. He wants to do away with the Supervising 
Unions altogether and all their functions to be discharged by the 
Central Banks themselves. He wants to abolish the Unions not 
because by their constitution they could not discharge the duties 
undertaken by them, not because they were from the very beginning 
inefficient and hence found to be out of place, not because they are 
found to be unnecessary or superfluous, but because many of them 
failed to discharge their duties properly. He also theorises that 
the real cause of the failure of the Unions was due to the non-reali- 
sation of a natural fact that the debtors, a body of them especially 
with no repaying capacity and faced with economic distress as at 
present, are unsuited to supervise their own affairs, much less to pro- 
tect the interest of the creditor banks. The theory seems to be sound 
as a theory but as a business proposition in the Co-operative Move- 
ment I think it is non-workable. I would ask the writer of the 
article to extend the theory to the Central Banks also, of whom he 
has said that there is a general belief that the amount of bad debts 
involved in many cases is such as to absorb the whole of the reserve 
fund and a very large portion, if not, the whole of the share capital 
of the financing bank. These financing banks are said to be 
thoroughly mismanaged and drastic remedies are suggested by the 
writer of the article. It is also a fact known to co-operators that 
these financing banks are not able to give loans to their affiliated 
societies and there are large surpluses of funds unemployed in each 
bank. The Provincial Bank, the apex co-operative financial insti- 
tution of the Presidency, has not been able to lend more than 7 lakhs 
of rupees to the Co-operative Central Banks out of several crores of 
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its resources. The Bank, has now in its anxiety to find an outlet 
for the surpluses taken up the financing of the sugar mills, offering 
large loans for Bihar relief for a period of 15 years and more and 
investing funds in Land Mortgage Bank Debentures for 20 years 
etc. If the views of the “ Co-operator ” that inefficiency should be 
punished with abolition be extended to Central Banks, I think, he 
will make out a strong case for the liquidation of Central Banks also. 
As a matter of fact, the present inefficiency and incapacity of the 
Unions and Agricultural Co-operative Societies are mainly brought 
about by the unhealthy and undesirable propaganda and the ill-advised 
procedure adopted by some of the Central Banks. 

The Unions were of late split up into small units with no finance 
or man power and their entire control was taken up by the so-called 
Federations and they were spoon-fed. It is no v/onder that men with 
knowledge and self-respect left them and the scheme of Supervising 
Unions failed miserably. The Unions even in the view of the “ Co- 
operator” functioned satisfactorily for a time under the able guidance 
of the Deputy Collector Assistant Registrars. He also quotes the 
views of Mr. Strathie, the former Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 
Mr. Strathie says, “My view is that the Supervising Union system is an 
excellent one, in fact the best pos.sible if only suitable men are available 
to work it. It is impossible to over estimate the good done by the old 
fashioned Union President, the man who knew the needs and character 
of every member in the area and who was universally respected.” Does 
the “ Co-operator ” mean that such men are not now available to run 
the Unions and the Unions are not capable of reform ? Centralisa- 
tion of finance and decentralisation of supervision are the healthv 
maxims in co-operation. But the whole inefficiency was brought 
about by carrying this decentralisation process too far as if with a 
vengeance and spliting up unions into very small units incapable of 
any active work. It is an admitted fact that the Unions have failed, 
and they were made to fail by curtailing their liberties gradually and 
reducing them to only nominal existence. This was what was pro- 
phesied and the expected has happened. 

Phe Supervising Union is the only proper unit for a perfect system 
of supervision, and at the most it may have its jurisdiction of one 
taluk to give it the necessary finance and human material. The Cen- 
tral Bank is no substitute for a Union for purposes of supervision 
whatever may be the efficiency of its paid staff or the capacity of its 
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directors who are none other than the present governing body 
members of Unions. By its constitution, location and nature of 
business, it is unfit to take up original supervision in its hands without 
local knowledge. The field staff will have no local control and the 
local knowledge and personal supervision which is most important 
for the business of lending will never be available to a Central Bank 
and the advisory body suggested in the article is a mere apology, 
It may be asked, If the system of Union is so essential for the grant 
of and repayment of loans, why are there the very heavy overdues 
and bad debts? 

“ Co-operator ” has rightly pictured the “ past history ” in his 
article on “ Co-operative Supervising Unions ” dated 22-6-’35 and it 
mostly applies to Central Banks also. Some of the Central Banks were 
used as communal propagandist institutions, societies were started 
as a net work for electioneering compaigns, Unions were multiplied in , 
order to get partymen appointed as Honorary Assistant Registrars of 
whom one was given to each union, and loans were given on personal 
considerations and for acquiring support in elections. Banks and 
Unions were captured by such men as a place of honour and for 
influence and as a stepping stone to enter into local bodies. Inves- 
tigation will show that bad debts are very large only in societies started 
after 1920, The failure of Unions maybe attributed mainly to the 
following causes:— (1) Federations took up the entire responsibility 
of supervision and treated the Unions as mere toys. (2) Supervisors 
were appointed, paid and controlled by them and directions to them 
were given direct. (3) The entire Supervision Fund of the District 
was pooled together and major portion spent for the entertainment of 
an Executive Officer with a large establishment under him. Even 
tliough the Deputy Registrars’ inspections and visits were intimated 
to Unions and their co-operation sought for, the visits of the Executive 
Officers were mostly unknown and their instructions to supervisors 
were given direct and never through the Unions. The Unions were 
given a petty sum of Rs. 100 to Rs. 1 SO per annum for their working 
expenses etc. A copy ot the budget for 1934-35 allotted by a Fede- 
ration for a Union consisting of 30 societies with 7 Governing body 
members and having a total transaction of more than 2J lakhs in its 
affiliated societies is given below as a sample, for the information of 
“ Co-operator ” who has unjustifiably condemned the Unions and 
proposed their extinction. 

Budget for 1934-35 fora Union: Clerk Rs. 60, rent Rs. 60, 
postage Rs. 24, stationery Rs. 10 and T, A. to Governing Body 
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members Rs. 15 Total Rs. 169. The amount actually spent on postage 
is Rs. 25 and that on books, forms etc. Rs. 27. The actual expenses 
of Governing Body members to attend a meeting is about R. 2-8-0 
and if at least one meeting is held every mojitli the T. A. itself will 
come to about Rs. 30. How can the office bearers or the Governing 
Body members be expected to visit societies and exercise supervision? 

It is quite uncharitable on the part of anybody to condemn the 
Unions as failures in the light of the above explanations. The 
Unions were deprived of all of their resources, all their functions 
taken up by the Federation, they were actually starved and allowed 
to have a nominal existence ; yet they are now made responsible for 
the failure of supervision over societies. Successive Registrars and 
leading Co-operators desired these change inspite of strong opposi- 
tion from the Unions and the innocent Unions are made a scapegoat 
■ to be held responsible for the failure. 

The inherent supervising capacity and facilities are there even 
now in the local Unions. Abolish the Federations and their spoon- 
feeding devices. Have one Union for each Taluk and avoid the 
patronising system of direct supervision by Banks or I'cderations. 
Allow a liberal rebate from Central Banks and bring in efficient human 
material by getting non-agricultural societies affiliated to Unions. 
Let the qualifications of Supervisors be prescribed and let the Unions 
appoint them. The Central Bank can helj) the Unions with a paid 
Manager for the Union if it is found necessary and he will be able to 
put the Union right and secure effiicieiicy. 

Loans must be given for a period of 10 to 20 years on the mort- 
gage of immovables after proper scrutiny by the Central Banks and 
crop loans and loans on the pledge of produce must be largely resorted 
to. If the entire saleable produce of the members of societies is handed 
over to the societies, there will be no overdues. These things could 
not be attended to except by a local Union which iias local knowledge 
and other facilities for close scrutiny. 

. I hope “ Co-operator ” will come forward with his sugges- 
tions of reforming the Unions, as he has done for Central BankHiid 
spare them. 
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By Rao Bahaduk A. Vkdachala Iyer. 

Co-operators, who are working in the non-oflScial side of the 
movement, are, without almost any exception, stating in their speeches 
on public platforms, that the co-operative movement is providing two 
kinds of credit, one is short term credit and the other, long term 
credit. The former is provided by primary co-operative credit societies 
financed and now controlled by the district central banks with the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Madras, as the apex bank of the 
Presidency, and the latter form of credit is expected to be provided 
by the Land Mortgage Bank, Madras. The primary credit societies 
at one time attempted to finance agricultural credit repayable in 
1 to 10 years but this was gradually interdicted on the ground that 
such long terra credit should not be made available by district central 
banks which secured most of their working capital from short terra ’ 
deposit banking. They now confine themselves to short term loans 
repayable from 1 to 3 years. They are not allowed to give loans for 
various purposes which require a period of repayment extending 
over more than 3 years. The only possibility of the members 
of agricultural societies getting such long terra credit is for them to 
borrow from private money lenders, banks and sahukars, and then to 
approach the Land Mortgage Bank for long term loan for debt redemp- 
tion extending over 20 years, provided they have cultivable im- 
movable property—especially wet lands with suitable repaying 
capacity. Where land mortgage banks have not been established, 
such long terra credit agency is not available ; where such banks 
{Land Mortgage) exist, they can take cognisance only of loans 
for redemption of prior debts and mortg^es, for improveraent of lands 
and for purchase of lands to secure economic holdings. There are 
various other purposes for which the agriculturists want loans re- 
payable with reference to their repaying capacity in a period of over 
3 years and less than 10 or 15 years. The agriculturist has to resort 
to private money lenders for such purposes. Is it desirable to allow 
this gap unfilled in the financing of the agricultural industry ? Can 
the movement be said to have tackled the problem of long term 
credit completely ? Which is more important— the redemption of past 
debts, or the grant of long term credit which will be productive or 
protective and which will not increase the agricultural indebtedness 
at high rates of interest? 
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Agricultural credit must be such as to enhance the, income of the 
agriculturist from the industry. It should be available at easy rates 
of interest so as to avoid increased interest charges levied by private 
money lenders. This is an important question which the Registrar 
and the non-official co-operators might advisedly consider and find a 
proper solution for. Tong term credit for other than debt redemption 
or for other purposes than those for which a land mortgage bank 
caters, should be dispensed by a bank (a separate institution), neces- 
sarily co-operative, which should have a large share capital and 
which must issue such a long term credit out of such share capital 
and must also look up to the Central Land Mortgage Bank for funds 
by negotiation of its mortgages. 

This bank might negotiate its mortgages of immovable property 
with Central Land Mortgage Bank which ought to get powers to 
issue debentures on the strength of such mortgages transferred by 
■ such long term banks after close scrutiny. 

Such arrangement to have a separate organisation for such a 
purpose is preferable to tacking this work and responsibility on to the 
Primary Land Mortgage Bank or to the central district credit bank. 
If co-operators meet together and recognise the gap in the credit 
system described above, it is not beyond their possibility to woik out 
a safe and practicable arrangement. 

I indicate below some details of the proposal. The district 
central bank will dispense credit repayable in 3 \eais, through rural 
credit societies on unlimited liability basis. It will contiul the work 
of the primaries eithei by its own agency or with the litdp of local 
unions aided by it with adequate staff and under its control. This 
is what is now being attempted. The Priniary Land Mortgage 
Bank will cater for a taluk area or less and will take up debt 
redemption, loans for land purchase and land improvement, repayable 
in 20 years and financed by the Central Land IMortgage Bank wliicli 
issues debentures with the guarantee of Government as regards prin- 
cipal and interest. Members will give share capital at 1/20 of the 
sum to be borrowed. 

The Taluk agricultural credit bank will be for a taluk area and 
will deal with long term credit directly with the individual agricultu- 
rists for other purposes than debt redemption. The share capital of 
the bank should be a lakh of rupees contribiitable by ordinary share- 
holders (borrowing members) and preference share-holders. The 
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ordinary shares will be contributed by borrowinsi members to the 
extent of 1/15 of the amount to be lent. All loans shall be on the 
mortgage of immovable property. The maximum amount of loan 
admissible may be fixed at Rs. 600 and in special cases at Rs. 1,000. 
Ordinary shares maybe Rs. 10 each in value and preference shares 
Rs. 50 each to be paid in lump with guaranteed dividend of 6 percent. 
The bank can take long term deposits at rates not exceeding 6 per cent. 

It may be permitted to borrow up to 5 times the paid up share 
capital and reserve, and such power can be raised to 8 times if and 
when necessary. The directorate may be composed of two-thirds 
preference shareholders and one-third borrowing members and ordi- 
nary shareholders. The lending rate may be fixed at 2 per cent over 
the rate at which the sums are borrowed. There need be no insis- 
tence on residential qualification of preference share-holders. All 
persons over 1 8 years of age holding cultivable lands can become 
members (ordinary share-holders) eligible for loan. Minors ' can 
become members (borrowing) through their guardians. Alaximum 
dividend allowable may for the present be 7 per cent. Share capital 
may be made non- withdrawable but transfers wdlhbe allowed. The 
Executive Committee may consist of 5 persons of whom 2 will be 
from ordinary share- holders, 2 preference share-holders and one will be 
nominated by the Central Rand Mortgage Bank or the Registrar. 
Debentures raised by the Central Land Mortgage Bank on the secu- 
rity of immovable property negotiated by this credit bank need not 
have Government guarantee. 

This is a rough detail of the proposal. It can be altered suitably 
after discussion and in consultation with experts. The above will at 
least serve as the basis for discussion. I have only to emphasise the 
point that this question requires speedy solution. This scheme or 
any other suitable one can be tried as an* experiment in any specified 
area where there is adequate human material. The taluk long-term 
credit bank can also be made to serve as a responsible agency of the 
district central bank for marketing and co-operative trade operations 
inclusive of loans on the pledge of produce. 
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House Building Societies in England. 

By Diwan Bahadur K. Deivasikamani Mudauar, Avl. 

{Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras.) 

“ The House Bnildiug Society in England is a combination of 
investers and borrowers operating under a measure of Government con- 
trol to promote the ideals of thrift and home ownership.” 

The history of the House Building Societies in England 
dates back to 1781. Originally these societies were planned upon a 
terminating basis. A number of people joined together and sub- 
scribed a definite sum of money each monthly for a specified period. 
Each monthly subscription was given to one among them to enable 
him to build or buy a house- As soon as the period expired, that is 
to say, after every one of the group had received back his subscription, 
the society terminated. Subsequently, the terminating nature of the 
society was giveiriip and the societies were established permanently. 
One man joined and another man withdrew with the result there 
was always a certain number of persons subscribing. To-day the 
terminating societies form a very small minority of building societies. 

The Nidliis in the city of Madias and in the Presidency were 
modelled on these Building Societies in England. 

The Building Societies have got only one object in view viz., 
to raise a fund from which advances ina\ be made to members for the 
purchase or building of houses. No advance is made for any other 
purpose. The safety of investment in these societies lies in this fact. 
From the rules of the Halifax Building society it will be observed 
that the original rules have been relaxed considerably. The society 
raises money both by way of shares and deposits. Shares are of two 
kinds ; investment shares and borrowers’ shares. The investment 
shares are again divided into two kinds; subscription shares and 
paid-up shares. The value of each subscription share is collected in 
instalments— -weekly, monthly, quarterly or half-yearly over a specified 
period, The value of the each paid-up share is paid in one lump 
sum at the time of taking the share or in instalments. The value of 
a subscription share is Rs. 120 and that of a paid-up share is only 
Rs. 10. A borrower’s share means an advance made by the society 
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to a member on the security of a house which he has purchased or 
built out of the advance made and collected in instalments just like 
subscription share over a period. Deposits are taken and are re- 
payable at one month’s notice. The shares are also withdrawable at 
short notice. But there is a condition in the rules of the Abbey 
Road Building society that if the society has not got sufficient money, 
the shares and deposits will be paid only in rotation in the order of 
demand. In the Halifax society the Directors have got power to 
limit the number of shares that can be withdrawn in any month. 
The deposits taken shall not, however, exceed a certain proportion 
of the money advanced and outstanding against the mortgage, 
omitting from this amount the loans which are overdue for more 
than 12 months. The proportion is I in the case of the Abbey Road 
society and | in the case of the Halifax society. 

The money obtained in the manner indicated above is given 
as loans to share-holders for the purchase or building of houses in 
the shape of borrower’s shares. A borrower has to find 25 per cent 
of the value of the house himself ; the balance alone is advanced by 
the society. The borrower is at liberty to choose the period of 
repayment which is generally 5 to 20 years. The 15 to 16 years 
term is the most popular period among borrowers. A table is 
worked out determining the monthly, weekly, quarterly or half yearly 
instalment. The instalment includes interest also. The interest 
charged is 4 to 5 per cent or one per cent above the Bank rate. 

Generally the Building Societies in England do not undertake 
to build or buy properties. Their operations are confined to helping 
their members to acquire dwelling houses, business premises and 
other approved properties for themselves by advancing a large pro- 
portion of the value upon security of a mortgage. 

The growth of Building Societies in England is remarkable. 
In 1913 their total assets amounted to £65 millions but by the end 
of 1928 this figure had reached the enormous total of £ 260 millions 
and there has been further substantial progress since. At the end of 
1928 there were no fewer than 133,000 shareholders in Building 
Societies while the number of borrowers exceeded 500,000. 

The Halifax Building society is the largest lender of money for 
house purchase in Great Britain and for more than 20 years past 
it has held a unique position as the largest Building society in the 
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world. Th^ following figures are taken from its report for the year 
ending 31st January 1935, the 82nd year of its working 

No. of share AmounI: of subscription Amount of paid up 

investers. shares. shares. 

{a) 224,991 £8,640,231 £62,844,863. 

No, of depositors. Amount of deposits 

outstanding. 

(b) 198,410 £27,309,009. 

No. of borrowers. Amount secured on mortgages 

for building. 

(c) 198,922 . £78,099,006. 

Reserve Fund. 

(d) ... £3,357,868. 

It is curious that the long term business of this society and 
also of other societies is done with what we here in ]\Iadras call 
short term money. The subscription shares of these societies are 
withdrawable after one month’s notice and the paid-up shares after 
three months, if the number to be withdrawn does not exceed ten, 
or six months, if it exceeds ten. Similarly the deposits too are 
withdrawable after one month’s notice. In regard to withdrawal of 
shares, however, the Directors of the .societies liave got powers to 
limit the number of shares that shall be withdrawn in any month. 
The safety, however, lies in the fact that loans are repaid— as is the 
case with oiir Urban Banks — more or less modelled on these building 
societies— in monthly, if not, in weekly instalments. The collections 
and fresh subscriptions and deposits are sufficient to meet all possible 
withdrawals. 
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Conferences. 

BANGALORE CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE. 

The First Conference of the Directors of Co-operative Societies in 
the City of Bangalore commenced its session under the auspices of the 
Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank, Ttd., Bangalore, in the 
Assembly Hall of the Apex Bank on the 13th and 14th July last under 
the distinguished presidency of M.R.Ry. V. Ramadas Pantulu, b.a., b.i,., 
President, Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ttd. A large number 
of Directors of co-operative societies of Bangalore had assembled be- 
sides many distinguished invitees. Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 
Kt., o.b e:., Dewan of M3^sore, was also present on invitation. 

Mr. S. Venkatakrishnaiya, President of the Apex Bank, in the course 
of his welcome address observed : 

The financial structure of the co-operative movement in Mysore is* 
somewhat different from that in British India. In British India the 
primary societies are linked with the District Banks and the latter with 
the Apex Bank. The same system was prevalent in Mysore. But unfor- 
tunately many of the District Banks failed to come up to expectations 
and most of them have practically ceased to function beyond collecting 
old dues. The Apex Bank in Mysore has, therefore, been lending direct 
to primary societies without the intervention of the District Banks. 
This system of direct lending has the advantage of securing to ulti- 
mate borrowers from the primary societies money at a cheap rate of 
interest ; but the disadvantage is the want of local knowledge and effici- 
ent supervision. The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee have 
pointed out that District Banks cannot succeed unless they operate over 
fairly large areas with a good number of societies affiliated to them. In 
a compact State like Mysore the scope for the successful working of the 
District Banks appears to be limited. The proper solution of the problem 
appears to be the establishment of branches of the Apex Bank at conve- 
nient centres when there is reasonable chance of success. 

The Apex Bank which was started as a balancing centre and co- 
ordinating agency has been so only in name. It is not even functioning 
as a clearing house. The urban societies in the City of Bangalore stand 
in a state of isolation and need unification. The ideal accepted in 
Tuzzatti’s apt phrase is : “ While primary societies should ever strive 

to be independent they could never afford to be isolated.” Out of over 
2000 societies in the State only 975 are affiliated to the Apex Bank, of 
whom only about 400 societies have borrowed from it. The surplus 
funds of all the societies are not invested in the Apex Bank to enable 
the latter to balance the excesses and deficiencies. The movement needs 
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unification and co-ordination for its successful development. The want 
of co-ordination has led to unwise competition in the matter of attracting 
deposits and facilitating the borrowing by one member from various 
societies to the detriment of all. To avoid these difficulties, a frequent 
meeting of all the directors of the societies in the City to take counsel 
together and decide upon a common course of action with reference to 
membership, loan policy, rate of interest on deposits, discounting and 
rediscounting of bills and the establishment of a clearing house, has be- 
come a matter of fundamental importance. 

To fulfil these functions efficiently and properly urban banks must 
have each a trained staff. While the societies should have a free hand 
in choosing their staff, it is necessary that employees should have proper 
qualifications. This necessitates the establishment, with financial support 
from all the societies, of a Training Class both for the present employees 
and future entrants. I have briefly indicated the various points for 
discussion and I hope we will be able to arrive at decisions which would 
be satisfactory to all. 

The following are the extracts from the presidential address delivered 
by Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulii on the occasion. 

The Credit Sfnictuic — Functions of Apex Banh. 

The several items on the agenda when closely analysed seem to me to 
reduce themselves to one vital problem, namely, what structural altera- 
tions are necessary in your co-operative credit organisation, in order to 
establish sound financial relations l)etween the financing bank and its 
affiliated societies and to ensure businesslike financing of the Agri- 
cultural Industry through rural societies and of the small trader, indus- 
trialist and artizaii through the urban societies. The President of your 
Apex Bank has told us just now that your District Co-operative Banks, 
or Central Banks as we call them in Madras, have practically ceased to 
function and that the Apex Bank has already begun to lend directly to a 
large number of primary societies. This position seems to have been 
accepted as an accomplished fact by your Government, for in their review 
of the Administration Report of the Co-operative Department for the 
year 1933-34, they not only say that they approve of the Registrar’s 
proposal to cancel the registration of the Federal Banking Unions, but 
add that “ he is requested to take similar action in respect of the District 
Central Banks also.” These tiny Central Banks which have ceased to 
function are a source of weakness to the movement and must go. 

The situation thus created, coupled with the fact that your Co- 
operative Central Bank which is older than your Apex Bank and which 
was originally intended to finance both the societies and individuals has 
now confined its operations to individuals alone, the co-operative credit 
Structure of your State has undergone radical changes, In a compact 
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State like yours and in the special conditions of your rural areas, an 
Apex Bank like yours may perhaps prove a success as the sole credit 
institution to directly finance a large number of societies. Speaking for 
myself I prefer a co-operative credit system in which an Apex Bank acts 
through a required number of large, strong, independent central banks 
which are in a position to establish true touch with the societies which 
they finance. Good central banks will be in a better position to stimulate 
the flow of rural capital into the movement and look to the proper utilisa- 
tion of the loans by the societies, than an Apex Bank for the whole State 
acting all alone. My study of the branch banking system elsewhere has also 
shown me that it has not resulted in increasing the margin of the profit in 
the primary societies by the elimination of the intermediary Central Banks 
or in making credit cheaper to the ultimate borrower. For some time to 
come your Apex Bank may find no difficulty in getting into touch with 
its constituent societies and serving them well and efficiently. When how- 
ever a large number of existing societies become active and begin to 
borrow once more and new societies are formed as conditions for expan- 
sion improve, it will have to decide whether it shall establish branches or 
reorganise a few large sized efficient Central Banks. When such time 
comes my advice is to instal two or three Central Banks through which 
the Apex Bank may operate. 

There cannot be much doubt or controversy about the functions of 
the Apex Bank, whether it operates through branches or central banks. 
If there is to be a real Apex Bank it must necessarily be the financing 
and balancing centre and co-ordinating agency for its constituent socie- 
ties. The financial relations between it and its constituent societies must 
be well and duly regulated. In the matter of fixing the rates of interest 
on borrowings and lendings and finding investment for surpluses and 
generally in all essential matters relating to banking business, there 
ought to be mutual understanding and definite conventions about business 
relations between the Apex Bank and t^e societies which it finances. 
They are under mutual obligations to each other. The Apex Bank must 
have due regard to the claims of its constituent societies to resort to it to 
find investment for their surplus funds at reasonable rates of interest 
and must also endeavour to lend to them at as low a rate of interest as 
possible. In return for these services the constituent societies must be 
faithful and loyal to their federal institution. The moment that an out- 
side borrowing proves a little more attractive or an outside investment 
offers a little more yield, they must not resort to them to the detriment 
of their Apex Bank, but must normally put their surpluses and reserves 
in it. They will themselves benefit by thus strengthening the financial 
position of their Apex Bank and enhancing its prestige in the money 
market. It is the surest way of securing cheaper credit to themselves. 
Your idea of creating facilities for full and free inter-change of information 
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and ideas between the societies in Bangalore and for joint deliberation 
in matters of common concern is a good one and I am sure will yield good 
results in course of time. 


Discounting, of Bills. 

In Madras, we do not do this class of business, while, in Bombay it 
is done on a fairly large scale. I personally consider that discounting of 
bills is primarily the sphere of commercial banks. If co-operative 
banks operate similarly then it may also involve lending to non-members 
which cannot be done without the special permission of the Registrar. 
Again, unless a co-operative bank has all the facilities available to a 
commercial bank, it is a risky business to do. Some of the urban banks 
in Bombay I know have lost heavily in discounting business. I, there- 
fore, definitely advise caution in the matter. 

Loatis on pledge of gold. 

Some of the urban banks in Madras do this class of business and do 
it successfully. If the services of competent, qualified and honest ap- 
praisers are secured„and if due care and caution are exercised this will 
be a profitable business. Co-operative banks must confine lending 
against gold to their own members. Indeed, there is no reason why their 
members should be asked to go to a commercial bank when they offer 
tangible security of gold while they are readily accommodated on the 
less tangible security of a D. P. Note backed by a personal surety bond. 

I may now be permitted to say a few words generally on the need to 
unify and consolidate the co-operative movement in the city of Banga- 
lore. There seems to be an overlapping and avoidable waste of effort. 
Without better organi.sation it is not possible for the co-operative credit 
movement to make any impression on the economic life of the people. 
Bangalore is the second largest manufacturing and trading centre in 
Southern India. Leaving big industries and commerce to be financed by 
the commercial banks, the urban co-operative banks can and ought to 
finance the small manufacturer, the small trader, the artisan and the 
handicraftsman. There are many such in your city who need finance 
and who can add to your wealth if so financed. Again there is a large 
population of factory workers to whom the co-operative movement can 
render very valuable service. The improvement of the housing of 
labourers by means of co-operative house-building societies is well worth 
attempting. It will remove congestion and improve sanitation in labour 
areas. Even among the general population in a growing city like Banga- 
lore, where the population has increased faster than the dwelling houses, 
the necessity and importance of co-operative housing schemes, specially 
for the benefit of the poor sections, cannot be overlooked. 
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Rates of Interest, 

Before I conclude, I desire to draw your attention to one matter 
which I consider vital to the movement. It is no doubt not specifically put 
on the agenda but caunot be said to be outside my brief ; for, it has a 
direct bearing on the items which deal with the stabilisation of your 
credit structure. It is the question of rates of interest charged to socie- 
ties and their members. I must say that they are higher than they need 
be having regard to the money market conditions. I am told it is main- 
ly due to the fact that deposits for long terms were taken when money 
was dear, in order to advance long term loans and that such costly 
money is still hanging heavy on the hands of the Apex Bank. But 
something must be done and done quickly to relieve the co-operators of 
Mysore from the effects of a policy the bitter fruits of which they have 
been tasting all through the period of intense economic depression, when 
relief by way of substantial reduction of rates of interest on loans should 
have come. The rate which is now^ charged is what you began with 
in 1915, during the great war. The Apex Bank cannot expect to evoke 
enthusiasm among its present and prospective customers, nor can demand 
loyalty and co-operation from its constituent societies, so long as its 
credit is dearer than what the conditions of money market justify. 
Co-operative finance must be elastic and rates of interest must be promptly 
adjusted to the changing conditions of the market, if it is to serve aright 
the economic needs of societies and its members. It i^no consolation to 
a member who asks for a loan in 1935 A. D. to be told that he is obliged 
to pay l\ per cent because the Apex Bank took deposits at 6i per cent 
in the year of grace 1925. I, therefore, urge on co-operators assembled 
here to find and early solution for this and to decide upon some plan to 
bring down the rates of interest immediately. 

Long Term Credit, 

As regards the future, I plead for the complete abandonment of 
the policy of advancing long-term loans through rural credit societies 
and to concentrate on short term loans and quick circulation of capital. 
An increased volume of business will enable societies and banks to work 
with small margin. Tong term credit must be left to the Land Mortgage 
Banks. Till such time as the Land Mortgage Banks can cater adequately 
to the long-term needs of the agriculturists,*! prefer people going without 
it from the co-operative societies, than mixing up short-term credit with 
long-term credit in the rural societies. Loans for ten years are neither 
here nor there. They are too short for a really long-term purpose, and 
are too long for a short term purpose, with the result that they cannot 
be repaid if they are really used for a long-term purpose and their re- 
payment will be put off if used for a short purpose, for there is plenty of 
time to do so. I have studied this question in relation to the conditions 
of more than one Province. Everywhere long-term credit through rural 
societies has proved not only a failure but a serious menace to the credit 
movement. 

The following are the resolutions passed at the conference 

1. This Conference requests the Mysore Provincial Co-operative 
Apex Bank to create clearing facilities for the clearance of the cheques 
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drawn mainly on co-operative societies in Bangalore City and further 
requests the societies to open current accounts with the Apex Bank. 

2. This Conference recognises the desirability and necessity of a 
Central Co-operative Distributive Agency for the City of Bangalore and 
requests the consumers’ co-operative societies in Bangalore to make a 
beginning in this direction by forming a Central Distributive Council of 
their representatives for collecting the indents of the societies, purchasing 
wholesale and distributing the purchases according to the indents among 
them, 

3. That the Co-operative Movement is a unified and self-contained 
movement consisting of primary societies federated into a Central or 
Provincial Bank, and the Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank has 
been formed to serve as a common cash box of the movement in the 
State, balancing excess and want, and facilitating common business. 

This Conference, therefore, urges upon the co-operative societies in 
Bangalore the desirability of investing, as far as possible, their Reserve 
and surplus funds in the Apex Bank and contributing by all means in 
their power to increase the capacity of the Bank to assist the primary 
societies in their co-operative work. 

4. This Conference requests the Mysore Co-operative Institute to 
establish a Co-operative Training Class in Bangalore at an early date and 
appeals to all the local societies to set apart annually a definite sum of 
money out of their profits for the upkeep of the class and to arrange to 
depute their employees for training. 

5. That there is need for a full and free interchange of information 
between societies in Bangalore and for joint deliberation on matters of 
common concern. 

This Conference, therefore, recpiests the Mwsore Co-operative Ins- 
titute to arrauge for meetings of the representatives of the societies in 
Bangalore City as often as may be necessary for the purpose. 
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RURAL UPLIFT. 

His Excellency the Governor of the United Provinces was presented 
with an address by the District Board of Jhansi on the 8th August. In 
his reply he referred to rural uplift among other topics and said : 

“ It strikes me as a very encouraging symptom that the need for 
rural development is now so widely recognized. I fear that in the past 
we have been inclined to leave the villages to their natural conservatism, 
which has meant inevitably a considerable degree of stagnation. One of 
the advantages of taking up this movement for the improvement of 
village life and conditions on a wide provincial scale is that it does stir 
up interest ; and in this matter interest is the foundation of practical 
work. What is needed is, in the first place, interest taken by Govern- 
ment. Of that I can give you very full assurance. All departments of 
Government which can contribute to the advancement of the life of the 
villagers in the widest sense will be ’working together under the guidance 
of the district officer to give whatever assistance the official machinery 
and official experience and knowledge can give. In the second place, we 
require the interest of the landholders wffio can do much to improve the 
condition of their tenants by co-operating with the Government on the 
lines of work that we hope to carry out. I see most encouraging signs 
of interest taken throughout the province by the landholders in these new 
activities. And finally, and most important of all, we need the interest 
of the villager himself, for without that no lasting improvement can be 
effected. 

• 

The villager has got to desire his own improvement and to work 
Jor it if we aie to achieve practical results ; and as the villager is slow to 
move and to change his ideas, we cannot expect to get immediate and 
startling results ; but if we all work sincerely and patiently, remembering 
at every stage the necessity of carrying village opinion with us, I am 
sanguine that results will be achieved which will after a time begin to 
spread rapidly throughout the countryside. For though the villager may 
be slow to move, he is not impervious to new ideas, and when he sees 
practical demonstrations of improved conditions and methods, I believe he 
will be anxious to follow these examples. I am glad to know that you, 
gentlemen, are in full sympathy with this movement and that both indivi- 
dually and as a Board you will do what you can to enc ourage it in a 
practical way.” 
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THE HAND-LOOM INDUSTRY. 

At the first meeting of the Directors of the Madras Provincial Hand- 
loom Weavers’ Co-operative Society which took place on the 12lh August 
at the office of the Director of Industries, Mr. Green, the Director, who 
presided over the meeting, made the following speech 

First of all, I would like to thank you for responding to the invita- 
tion of Government to serve as members of the Board of the Madras 
Provincial Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative Society, Ltd., for the first 
year of its existence. All of the Directors have had extensive experience 
of the co-operative movement, or of the handloom weaving industry in 
one form or another, and their knowledge and experience will be invalu- 
able in the conduct of the affairs of the Society. 

From the standpoint of the well-being of the rural population, the 
handloom weaving industry of the Presidency plays a conspicuous part, 
as there is no other occupation so remunerative as weaving to absorb the 
population not engaged in agriculture, or to keep the agriculturists 
occupied during the slack season. The question of whether the hand- 
loom weaving industry is progressing or declining is therefore a matter of 
great economic importance. The statistics of the consumption of yarn 
ill India show that whilst the annual consumption of yarn by the mills 
has increased from 347 million lbs., during the ten years ending 1924-25, 
to 527 million lbs., during the ten years ending 1934-35, the increase 
during the same period in the quantity of yarn consumed by the hand- 
loom weavers was from 255 million lbs. to .344 million lbs., or in other 
words, whilst the mill consumption of yarn increased by 52 per cent, the 
increase in consumption of yarn by the handloom weaving industry was 
35 per cent. It will be evident, therefore, that the development of the 
mill industry in this country has been largely at the expense of foreign 
cloth, although, it may in all probability, have arrested the progress of 
the handloom weaving industry. Up to recently it has not been possible 
to estimate with any degree of accuracy the consumption of yarn by 
handlooms in the presidency owing to the discontinuance of the railborne 
statistics. These statistics, however, have been revived with effect from 
1933-34, and they indicate that the consumption of cotton yarn by hand- 
loom weavers in this Presidency during the year 1933-34 amounted to 
72’6 million lbs., and in 1934-35 to 78’8 million lbs. As the average 
annual consumption of yarn by handloom weavers in the decade ending 
with the year 1921 was 59 million lbs., it would appear that there has 
been a considerable increase in the consumption of yarn since then and 
that this increase has more or less kept pace with the increase in the 
number of persons engaged in the industry, as revealed by the Census, 
and also with the number of looms employed by it is ascertained recently 
from the Revenue authorities. If we take India as a whole, a considera- 
tion of the available statistics indicates that the handloom-weaving 
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industry is at least half as important as the power-loom industry, both in 
respect of production and of value, and many times more important in 
respect of the employment which it provides. 

PERIPATETIC WEAVIKG PARTIES. 

In 1913, a number of peripatetic weaving parties were constituted 
in order to tour the Presidency and carry to the very doors of the weavers 
in the villages, the results of technical research and development. 
Sufficient evidence of the usefulness of this form of demonstration of 
improved appliances in the village is forthcoming from the statistics 
collected recently by the Revenue authorities, which go to show that out 
of 316,276 handlooms at work in the Presidency, as many as 289,440 
looms are fitted with fly shuttle slays. In passing, it may be mentioned, 
that the fly shuttle slay does not lend itself to the production of all kinds 
of fabrics, and that handthrown shuttle slays are necessary for the manu- 
facture of certain specialised classes of goods, They are also necessary for 
cumbly looms working with handspun woollen yarns, coir looms, and also 
for kora grass weaving. Hence it may be taken that fly shuttle slays have 
been introduced in this Presidency to almost the full extent possible. The 
number of other improved appliances, such as, dpbbies, draw boy 
harnesses, (country jacquards) and warping mills, introduced as a result 
of the efforts of the peripatetic parties, is also appreciable. The num- 
ber of dobbies amounts to 17,055, and the number of draw boy harnesses 
to 4,650. 

The general adoption of the improved manipulative processes and 
appliances demonstrated by the peripatatic weaving parties has had its 
effect on the consumption of cotton yarn by the handloom weavers which, 
as I have already shown, has increased to an appreciable extent during 
the last fifteen years. In the opinion of many who have made a close 
study of the subject, the handloom weaving iudustry is economically 
sound and can wnthstaud competition even with the power-loom, pro- 
vided certain defects in its organisation are rectified. A considera- 
tion of the statistics available in 1933, showed that the handloom 
weaver had to manage for four days on the earnings of a single day. 
What he lacks therefore is continuity of employment. Secondly, he has 
to borrow money for the purchase of yarn often at exhorbitant rates of 
interest. Thirdly, as pointed out by the Tariff Board, the price which 
the handloom weaver has to pay for his yarn in upcountry centres, is 
considerably in excess of the price of yarn and the freight from, 
Bombay to those centres. Fourthly, as he has no marketing organisation, 
he has to sell his goods through middlemen who charge heavy commis- 
sions. Lastly, his designs are often out of date and he is unable to meet 
the changing needs and fashions of the consumers of his products. The 
weaver is therefore in need of co-operative organisations which would 
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purchase his yarn and dispose of his cloth, providing with cheap credit, 
supplying him with improved appliances and up-to-date designs, and 
secure for him continuity of employment as far as possible. These were 
the considerations which led the Government of Madras to place before 
the Tariff Board and the Government of India, the case for the handloom 
weaving industry, and press for the provision of funds for organising the 
industry. In his capacity as an non-official adviser to the Indian Textile 
Delegation in connection with the Indo-Japanese trade negotiations, my 
predecessor, along with others, pressed the claims of the handloom wea- 
ving industry for a measure of financial assistance from the Government, 
Subsequently the Government of India announced their decision to pro- 
vide special protection for the weaker section of the Indian textile indus- 
try i. e., the handloom weaving industry, by way of grants- in-aid to local 
Governments and Administrations so long as the protective import duties 
on yarn imposed by the Indian Tariff Textile brotectiou (Amendment) 
Act of 1934, continue in force. A scheme was, therefore, drawn up by 
this department and it has received the approval of the Government of 
India. In essence the scheme provides for the setting up of a provincial 
co-operative society in Madras for developing co-operalive buying and 
selling on behalf of the handloom weavers, and for the introduction, on a 
co-operative basis, of small units of power driven machinery for prepar- 
ing and distributing ready made warps for the looms, and for the instal- 
lation of power-driven finishing plant, so as to permit of the finishing of 
hand-woven cloths, and of the creation of an increased demand for them. 
The amount of grant allotted to this Presidency was Rs. 26,500 for 
1934-35 and Rs. 59,500 for 1935-36, and the Government of India have 
decided that any unspent ])alaiice of the grant remaining at the end of 
financial year will be again included in the budget for the ensuing year. 

The grant will be utilised to provide a subsidy to the Madras Hand- 
loom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society, Limited, which has been 
registered with an authorised capital of Rs. 5, lakhs divided into 10,000 
shares of Rs. 50 each. The headquarters of the society will be Madras, 
but the area of operations of the society will extend to the whole of the 
Presidency. Co-operative Societies intended for the benefit of weavers 
are, among others, eligible to become members and, each such primary 
society will, at the outset, consist of at least fifty members. Thirty such 
societies will be organised in the first instance. It is hoped that the 
inclusion as members of the Provincial Society, of firms engaged in the 
production, distribution, or sale of raw materials required by the hand- 
loom weavers, such as yarns, dyestuffs, etc., will secure for the weavers’ 
societies, the required supplies of raw materials on advantageous terms, 
and under guarantee of quality. The provincial society will be managed 
by private persons subject to the general control of the officers of the 
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Departments of Industries and Co-operation, acting as ex-officio members 
of the Board of Directors of the Society, The Board of Directors of the 
Provincial Society will consist of fifteen members, the Director of 
Industries, the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and the Principal, 
Government Textile Institute, Madras, being ex-officio members. Six of 
the remaining members will be elected by the general body of the Society 
from among individual members and firms holding not less than twenty 
shares each, and the remaining six will be elected by the representatives 
of member societies from among themselves. The President and Vice- 
President will be elected by the Board of Directors. The Executive 
Committee will consist of nine members including the President, Vice- 
President, Director of Industries, Registrar of Co-operative Societies and 
the Principal, Government Textile Institute, Madras, the remaining 
members being elected by the Board of Directors. Two at least of the 
members of the executive committee will be representatives of member 
societies. There will be a full time Secretary appointed by the Board 
who will conduct the affairs of the Society subject to the control of the 
President. One of the Directors elected by the Board will be the 
Treasurer. The members of the Board for the first year have been 
nominated by Government under by-law 14 of the Society. 

The functions of the Provincial Co-operative Society will be to raise 
the money required by issue of shares and by borrowing, to purchase 
either for cash or credit such raw materials and appliances as may be 
required for the industry, and retail the same either for cash or credit to 
the affiliated societies, to grant advances to affiliated societies, to purchase 
and hold in common or let on hire improved appliances connected with 
the industry, to purchase or receive for sale the finished products of the 
affiliated societies and dispose of them to the best advantage, to purchase 
and supply the requirements of the affiliated societies, and to establish 
and conduct one or more depots for the sale of the products of the 
societies. 

MARKETING OFFICER. 

As the success of the scheme depends upon the regular sales of hand- 
woven cloths produced by the weavers’ societies, a marketing officer will 
be appointed and attached to the Provincial Co-operative Society. The 
marketing officer will prepare a standard wage list for hand -loom weavers, 
regulate the cost of cloths manufactured in primary weavers’ societies and 
co-ordinated the work of the district marketing agents to which I shall 
refer in a moment. He will also secure forward contracts from whole- 
sale dealers of cloth and pass them on to the district marketing agents for 
execution. In order to supply the weavers’ societies with a wide and 
varied range of improved designs for fabrics a cloth designer will be 
appointed by the Provincial Society whose function it will be to 
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study the designs and patterns of mill cloths which are in general 
demand, and evolve suitable designs for corresponding types of 
handloom cloths. In addition to the marketing officer, five marketing 
agents will be appointed in suitable centres of the Presidency, and each 
of them will assist in marketing the output of the primary weavers’ 
societies in his jurisdiction. The district marketing agents will take the 
initiative in the matter of bringing into existence the priniar}' weavers’ 
societies at suitable places, and they will also take steps to revive the 
existing weavers’ societies in their respective areas under the direction 
and control of the marketing officer and the Board of Directors of the 
Provincial Society and with the assistance of the officers of the Co-opera- 
tive Department. Kach primary weavers’ society will at the outset, 
comprise at least fifty members. In course of time, the paid marketing 
agents will be replaced by marketing agents paid on a commission basis 
only and the services of the paid men will be utilised for new centres. 
As and when the primary societies get work on a profitable basis 
the subsidy to these societies will cease, and the amounts will be utilised 
for the starting of societies in other areas. The activities of the primary 
societies will be mainly directed towards producing fabrics such as can 
be marketed in or near their areas of operation. At present there are 
large imports of mill cloth from the Bombay Presidency. The primary 
societies will be directed to undertake also the manufacture of similar 
varieties of fabricspn handlooms to meet the local demand. P'abrics for 
the export market such as lungies, kailios and Madias handkerchiefs 
will also be produced and marketed. 


While the actual process of weaving will be carried on by the weavers 
on handlooms in their own homes, and their women folk will undertake 
the preparation of weft for the loom, arrangements will he made to intro- 
duce on a co-operative basis small units of power driven inachineiy for 
preparing and distributing ready-made waips for the looms. This\vill 
permit peisons who are now engaged on the nnremnnerative warp 
pi eparatot}' piocesses to be leleased for more reninnerati\’e work in the 
shape of weaving and thus in cveiy family the number of looms can be 
increased, theii output doubled, and the cost of production correspondingly 
reduced. Another advantage which this organisation will afford is tha\ 
It will pve the way for tlpe standardisation of hand-loom products. 
Unless the quality of hand-woven cloths is standardised, tliey cannot be 
marketed m bulk in competition with wholesale dealers of cloth A 
powerdnven finishing plant will be set up by the Provincial Co-operative 
Society so that haiidwoven goods can be fini.shed properlv, and an 
increased demand so created for them. A small dyeing factory will 
also be attached to the Provincial Society, where the dyeing of fast 
colours willbe undertaken. Part of the subsidy given to the Provincial 
Society will be utilised for purchasing and setting up the necessary 
machinery. In short, the object of the co-operative organisation will 
be to arrange for the supply of the raw materials required by the mem- 
bers of the district societies on the most advantageous terms possible, 
to effect a reduction in the cost of production of hand-woven cloth, and 
to facilitate in every way possible the marketing of such goods. So 
much, gentlemen, for the details of the scheme. It now remains to set 
the organisation in motion. 
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News and Notes. 

The Honorar}^ Secretary of the Government Telegraph Employees 
Co-operative Society, Madras, informs us that in response to the announce- 
ment of the prize essay competition made on the occasion of the Society’s 
10th anniversary, only 8 essays were received and though the Judges 
were of opinion that none of the essays came up to the expected standard, 
they have recommended the award of the first prize of a gold medal to 
Mr. K. Karunakara Menon and the second prize of silver medal to 
Mr. R. Satyanarayana. 

# # « 

The Tate Rao Bahadur K.Chiunathambi Pillai, Retired Principal of 
the Pachiappa’s College, was an active co-operator, being for many years 
the President of the Panchayat of the Egmore Branch of the Triplicane 
Urban Co-operative Society. 

* # ^ 

With a view to encourage the working of weavers’ co-operative socie- 
ties, a public meeting was held recently at Calicut with Mr. V. Krishna 
Menon in the chair. Mr. K. Sarvottama Rao, Deputy Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, Calicut, spoke on the occasion on the urgent need for 
encouraging weaving industry in Malabar which was slowly decaying. 
He said that unless the public came forward there was no hope for the 
one lakh weavers in the district who depended entirely on hand-loom 
weaving for their daily livelihood. The cloths woven by the weavers’ 
co-operative societies managed by the Devadhar Malabar Reconstruction 

Trust were exhibited at the meeting. 

* * * 

The Andhra Sahakara Samnielanam, or the Federation of co-opera- 
tive societies in Andhra districts, has shifted its office from Bezwada to 
Rajahmundry and revived the publication of its monthly journal under 
the new name “ Sahakaramu.” It is edited by Mr. N. Satyanarayana of 
Alannirn and published at Rajahmundry. It is- hoped that the Samnie- 
lanam and its journal will hereafter have a smooth and continuous 
existence. 

^ ^ ^ 

The Mudenapalli Co-operative Union in Krishna district collected 
Rs. 29-13-0 from seven societies in its area for the Quetta Earthquake 
Relief Fund and remitted it to the authorities. The Chevutapalli Co-ope- 
rative Society in the same district has remitted Rs. 5-5-8 to the Anaiita- 

pur Co-operative Central Bank for famine relief in the Ceded Districts. 

* * 

According to the review of liquidation proceedings by the Joint 
Registrar for the quarter ending 30-6-1935, there were 1394 societies 
under liquidation at the beginning of the quarter. To this were added 
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69 societies whose registration was cancelled during the quarter; but the 
affairs of 51 societies were finally closed, leaving the number of societies 
under liquidation at the end of the quarter at 1412. Out of Rs. 67*28 lakhs 
to be collected in all these societies, Rs. 1*81 lakhs was collected during 
the quarter in cash or by adjustments of investments, while the amount 
written off as irrecoverable was Rs. 1*54 lakhs. These figures are a con- 
siderable improvement on those of the previous quarter. The heaviest 
district is Guntur where the amount written oft was Rs. 46,562. The 
next in respect of amount written off was the Srivilliputhur section 

of Ramnad district with Rs. 16,034. 

* # * 

Bangalore City occupies a unique place in the field of co-operation 
in Mysore State. It holds 12 per cent of the membership, 30 per cent of 
the paid up share capital, 24 per cent of the reserve fund, 73 per cent of 
the deposits and 45 per cent of the working capital of the societies in 
the State. 

* * 

The Government of the United Provinces have appointed an Indian 
officer ot the L C. S. as the special rural development officer to work 
their scheme for utilising the Government of India’s special grant of 
Rs. 7 lakhs. It is proposed to appoint six organise! s in each district, each 
of whom will be in charge of some 12 villages clustering round a convenient 
centre. These organisers will be like the supervisors of the rural 
reconstruction centres run by the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union 
in their qualifications and the duties expected of them. It i,-. believed that 
about 3i lakhs or some 20 per cent of the grant will be spent (m the staff, 
while a sum of Rs. 5,000 a year will be made awailahle as a special grant 
for each district. The objective of the scheme is the creation of a rational 
and progressive mentality in the rural population of the Provinces, chiefly 

by means of better living co-operative societies and panchayats. 

# # # 

A Bill was recently introduced in the Central Provinces legis- 
lative Council to amend the Debt Conciliation Act. Under the present 
law a Debt Conciliation Board cannot work in one area for more 
than two years with the same personnel. It is found that the work be- 
fore most of the Boards will take more than two years for disposal.. It 
is therefore proposed to amend the Act so as to make it possible to extend 
the life of the Board for more than two years. 

# # # 

Mr. George Ransbury, M. P., was given a great ovation when he 
made his appearance on the platform of the Co-operative Congress held 
recently at Cardiff and again when the President referred to him as a 
“ great Commoner. ” In acknowledging the kindness of the Congress he 
said : “ When I think of what co-operation has done since the war and 
the growth of the spirit of Co-operation, pessimi.sm leaves me altogether.” 
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He also observed “ people have said of us (masses) we shall never be 
able to govern. Whether we can govern or not we can certainly conduct 
great businesses. We are showing people what co-operative production 
and co-operative distribution means in every-day life.” 

iff ^ » 

The delegates to the Cardiff Co operative Congress ^ere treated to a 
very pleasant surprise by the directors of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society who arranged for an excursion across the Bristol Channel to 
Weston-super-Mare. As many as 1750 delegates and friends gladly accept- 
ed the invitation. At six places tea was arranged for the guests and at 
each place they were received by some directors. The object of the ex- 
cursion was to enable the delegates of the retail societies to get into more 
intimate touch with the directors of Co-operative Wholesale Society than 

is possible during Congress proceedings. 

* * « ^ 

In connection with the Congress an interesting exhibition of articles 
made by co-operative societies was also arranged. A special feature of 
the exhibition was that thousands of school children escorted by teachers 
and co-operator volunteers, came in special trains to see it from different 
parts of Wales. After spending some two hours jn seeing the exhi- 
bition they were entertained at tea by different co-operative societies. 
It is very sensible to create in the minds of people w^hen they are yet 

impressionable children such pleasant associations regarding co-operation. 

« # » 

The Federal Government of Canada has introduced an amendment 
to the Criminal Code making it penal for a trader to gain advantage over 
other traders by granting higher discounts or rebates or price-cutting. 
This is in accordance with the recommendation of a Commission known 
as the Price Spreads Commission. But as there is a fear that the amend- 
ment may be so construed as to prevent a co operative store from giving 
dividend to its members on their purchases, the Co-operative Union has 
submitted an addendum to the effect that it shall not be so construed 
and has also made representations to the Federal.Premier, the Leader of 
the Opposition and other members of Parliament sympathetic to the co- 
operative movement. 

# # # 

The Government of the U.S.A. is giving special encouragement for 
the formation of co-operative associations for the supply of electricity 
to rural areas, having set apart a sum of 100 million dollars to be given 
as “ loans to farm co-operatives to enable them to own power lines.” A 
County Co-operative Electricity Association started last year in one of 
the Slates has been able to effect a saving of 48 per cent to its members 

on their electricity bills. 

# # # 

Sweden has learnt to walk closely in the footsteps of Denmark in 
the matter of agricultural co-operation. The extent to which co-operative 
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methods have been adopted in Sweden is well illnstrated by the dairy 
industry. In 1932 there were in all 1516 dairies in Sweden, of which 717 
were co-operative. The milk supplied amounted 2,157,000 tons, the 
number of producers being 150,000. Of these 109,000 were co-operators 
and the milk supplied by them amounted to 1,600,000, tons. Thus the 
co-operative dairies, which represented less than half the total number, 
produced more than 75 per cent of all the milk supplies and were also 
responsible for 83 per cent of the butter production. The Swedish 
Co-operative Dairies Federation, though founded only in 1932, marketed 
80 per cent milk and 86 per cent of the butter output of the country. 

# # # 

Reports from 102 colleges and universities in the United States 
show that there are now 49 Co-operative Purchasing Organisations in 
these institutions. They chiefly consist of Co-operative Bookstores, 21 
colleges reporting the successful operation of such stores. Harvard 
University has the largest, with an annual turnover of over £150,000 and 
similar organisations are also in operation at Princeton, A'assar, Cornell, 
the Universities of Washington and California, and 15 other colleges. 
Seven universities also reported co-operative buying clubs, and there are 
8 Co-operative Cafes, 7 Housing Societies, and 6 miscellaneous societies, 
including oil, coal and grocery societies. The Universit) of Washington 
Students’ Co-operative Association last year saved its membersliip of 56 
more than £5,000 in living expenses. This year it has increased its 
membership and undertaken the administration ot 8 co-operative hostels. 

A unique event in the history of the Co-opeiative Wholesale Society 
was the visit recently paid by lepresentatives of the Parliaments of thirteen 
nations in the British Umpire to the Society’s premises in Leman Street, 
London. The visitors were members of the Umpire Parliamentary 
Association on a tour of iiispeclioti of the social and economic life of 
Great Britain. Sir William Dudley, President of the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, presided at the eiiteitaiiiment given to the visitors, during 
which Mr. G. Riddle (C. W. S. Director) stated that last year the 
Society imported from the Dominions goods to the value of £12,550,000 
while the value of the Society’s productions was £32 million. The 
retail trade of the Co-operative Movement in Great Britain now totals 
£250 million and the wholesale trade £110 indlion. The Movement 
has 280,000 employees, owns 200 factories and shops, and manufac- 
tures 1,000 tons of soap and makes 500 sacks (240 lbs.) of soap every 
hour. Member’s share capital totals £300 million. A tribute to the 
Movement was paid on behalf of the visitors by the Right Hon. 
J. H. Thomas (Dominions Secretary). 

A new short film called “ Postman’s Knock ” has been made by the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society’s Publicity Department to advertise the 
Society s soap productions. The film will be used in C.W.S. cinema 
lectures throughout the coming winter season. In addition arrange- 
ments have been made for it to be shown in 1,000 cinema theatres 
throughout the country. 

The latest report of the Loudon Co-operative Society shows that net 
sales for the quarter amounted to £2,948,110, an increase of £286,627 
compared with the corresponding period of last year. Membership now 
stands at 568, 620. The annual turnover should reach £12 million this year. 

/. C, A* Nexi^s service- 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12. 

13. 

14. 


List of Societies registered during the month of July last. 


Name of Society. 

The Tirupathi Co-operative Stores, Ltd. 

The Bobbin Sugarcane Growers’ Co-operative 
Society. 

The Hosur Cattle Farm Emplo3^ees’ Co-operative 
Stores, Ltd. 

The Krishna Co-operative Crop Loan and Sale 
Society, Ltd., Masnlipatam. 

The Sennamareddipatti Co-operative Labour So- 
ciety, Ltd. 

Maramareddipalayara Field Labourers’ Co-ope- 
rative Society. 

Zorepally Co-operative Society 
Cheekavolu Co-operative Society 
Siddavaram Co-operative Society 
Kothapatnam Co-operative Society 
Dasarapalli Co-operative Society 
Pothegunta Co-operative Society 
Duggunta Co-operative Society 
The Calicut Christian Women Co-operative Thrift 
and Loan Society, Ltd. 


District, 

Chittoor. 

Vizagapatani. 

Salem. 

Kistna. 

Tinuevelly. 

Trichinopoly. 

Nellore, 

5 > 

}» 


)} 


S> 

Malabar. 


List of Societies whose registration has been cancelled during the 
month of July last. 


Name of the Society. 

1. Magatapalli Co-op. Society. 

2. Coimbatore Devendra Pallar 

C.S. 

3. Kaiinankarainai C. S. 

4. Kara van palayam C. S. 

5. Kalapatti C. S. 

6. Chalaseri Christian C.S. ... 

7. Ulligeri C. S. 

8. Saiioor C. S. 

9. Vannathampalayain F.L-C.S. 

10. Kerala Co-op. Ayurvedic 

Vaidyasala, Ltd. 

11. Poovalai C. S. 

12. Eguvarpalayam C. S. 

13. Bathel Christian C. S. 

14. Satyamaugalam Devanga Co- 

op. Building Society Ltd. 

15. Parithiyur C. S. 

16. Dhiimantunigudem C. S. ... 

17. Vellanguli C. S. 

18. Tirumali C. S. 

19. Brabmapurara F. L. C. S. ... 

20. Guduraotu C. S. 

21. VarliC. S. 

22. Melmudalambedu C. S. 

23. Sri Orathur C. S. 


Name of the District. Date of cancellation. 


East Godavari. ... 

2-7-35 

Coimbatore 

3-7-35 

Cbingleput 

3-7-35 

Coimbatore 

4-7-35 

,, ... 

5-7-35 

Malabar 

8-7-35 

,, 

9-7-35 

Cbingleput 


South Arcot 


Malabar 

10-7-35 

Cbingleput 

11 7-35 

,, ... 

Nellore 

12-7-35 

Coimbatore 

16-7-35 


18-7-35 

West Godavari ... 

20-7-35 

Tinuevelly 

23-7-35 

East Godavari ... 


North Arcot 


Kistna 

25-7-35 

Anantapur 

26-7-35 

Cbingleput 

28-7-35 

Cbingleput 

30-7-35 
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Registrar’s Circulars. 

N, A. 125 / 35 . OmcE OE the 

Regis'trar of Co-operative Societies, 
Madras, Dated 16th April 1935. 

T. Austin Esq., I. C. S., 

Registrar, 

CIRCULAR. 

Subject Relief to borrowers in primary societies—iii view of the 
continued economic depression. 

In view of the economic depression prevailing and in order to collect 
as much as possible of the arrears it was suggested last year to Central 
Banks and primary societies that the following concessions might be 
given to borrowers 

(1) The rate of interest charged on new loans given by Central 
Banks to societies and by societies to their members might be reduced 
consistent with the reduced borrowing rates, 

(2) Central Banks might collect interest at not more than 6i per 
cent on all outstanding loans against societies, provided that the societies 
paid the entire interest due on or before the close of the year. 

(3) Primary societies might collect interest at not more than 7i 
per cent per annum on all loans outstanding against members provided 
the borrowers paid the entire interest due on or iiefore the close of the 
year. 

It was suggested that these concessions might be continued during 
the current year also (vSee Registrar’s circular No. H. 4731-34, dated 19tl] 
October 1934). In view of the prolonged depression the Registrar has 
had under consideration for some time past the question as to whether 
any further reliefs than those ^.suggested last year should be given to 
borrowers in primary societies. The Deputy Registrars were asked to 
examine the accounts of Central Banks and report whether they could 
afford to give any more relief. The Deputy Registrars have now reported 
that the bulk of the deposits in Central Banks have been renewed during 
the last three years with reduced rates of interest and that most of the 
Central Banks are in a position to reduce the rate of interest on loans 
outstanding against societies. It may be that in a few banks the expendi- 
ture should be cut down. There is no reason why Central Banks should 
continue to pay a high rate of dividend on share capital in these days of 
cheap money. As already advised, no bank need pay more than 5 per cent 
and the benefit of cheap money should be extended to the borrowers in 
primary societies who have been hit hard on account of low prices for 
:heir produce. A borrower in a primary society will prefer a reduction 
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in the rate of interest on his loan to a higher dividend on his share capital . 
Similarly a primary society will prefer a reduction in the rate of interest. 
For these reasons the Registrar now advises aU Central Banks and 
primary societies to give the following further CQUcessions to all 
borrowers : 

(1) Central Banks may reduce further the rate of interest on loans 
to be given to societies hereafter. Some of them have already done this. 

(2) Central Banks may also reduce the rate of interest on all loans 
outstanding, the reduced rate being made applicable only for the current 
co-operative year, that is to say, interest may be charged for the current 
co-operative year at the reduced rate on all loans whether such loans 
have or have not fallen due or been decreed. This concession is 
suggested with the idea of reducing the growing burden of interest. In 
many cases the interest due from a borrower in a primary society is more 
than the priucipal. Further accumulation of interest is undesirable. 

(3) Central Banks need not charge compound interest on interest 
not paid. 

(4) Similarly primary societies may reduce the rate of interest on 
all loans to be given hereafter. 

(5) Primary societies may also reduce the rate of interest on out- 
standing loans whether such loans have or have not fallen due or 
been decreed, that is to say, if interest is paid on a loan outstanding, 
it may be calculated at the reduced rate from the date of last payment 
irrespective of the fact that the interest is due not only for the current 
year but also for the previous years, 

( 6 ) Penal interest may be abolished altogether. This has already 
been done in the case of depressed class societies. During the present 
period of depression the penalty has yo effect on borrowers. The 
abolition will not affect the financial position of societies adversely. 

Primary societies can amend their by-laws suitably to give effect to 
these suggestions and Deputy Registrars are authorised to register such 
amendments after examining the financial position of the societies 
concerned. 


(By Order) 

K. A. Padmanabhan, 

Manager* 
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No. B. 5260/35. Office of the 

Registrar of Co-oprrativk Societies. 

Madras, Dated 6th April 1935. 

T. Austin Esq., L C. S., 

Registrar. 

CIRCUEAR. 

: -Relief to borrowers — 'reduction of the rate of interest — 

concessions— continuance during 1935-36. 

Read Registrar’s circulars. 

1. B. 1084-34 dated 24-2-1934 

2. B. 4731-34 dated 19-10-34 

3. A. 125-35 dated 16 4-1935. 

In the first of the circulars quoted, the Registrar advi.sed Central 
Banks and Primary Societies to give the following concessions to their 
members for the co-operative year 1933-34 : — 

(1) Reduction of lending rates on new loans ; 

(2) Collection of interest by Central Banks and societies on all 
loans outstanding at 6^ percent and 7i percent respectively provided 
the interest due was paid before the 30th June ; and 

(3) waiver of penal interest by societies on oveidne principal 
subject to the condition that the overdiies were paid in full within a 
stipulated period. 

In the second circular, the.se concessions were extended for 1934-35 
also. On a re-examination of the position, the following fiuher conces- 
sions were suggested in the registrar’s circular A. 125-35 dated 
16-4-1935 ;— 

(^r) Further reduction in the lending lates of Cerlial Banks and 
societies on new loans to be issued by them ; 

(b) Waiver of penal inteiest by Ceiitial Banks on o\eidne instal- 
ments of inteiest and complete deletion of the provision in the In e-laws 
of primary societies regarding penal interest; 

(c) Collection of interest fo: 1934-35 by Cential Banks and socie- 
ties at the reduced rate of interest on all outstaudiug loans whether such 
loans bad or had not fallen due or been decieed ; and 

(d) Collection of interest by societies from members at the 
reduced rate from the date up to which interest was paid already whether 
interest due not only for the year 1934-35 but also for previous years 
provided the interest was paid before the 30th June 1935. 

2. Money continues to be available at very lower rates of interest. 
The Government of India have this week floated a loan at 3 percent 
per annum. In view of the easy money conditions, therefore the Regis- 
trar considers that Central Banks need not raise the rates of interest on 
deposits and ^ that the benefit of the reduced rate should be extended to 
the agriculturists whose position has not yet improved and who still 
require relief. The concessions shown in the past 2 years may therefore 
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be extended for the current co-operative year also. All Deputy Regis^ 
trars, Sub Deputy Registrars in independent charge and Central Banks 
are requested to see that societies are made aware of the continuance of 
the concessions for 1935-36 also and that the borrowers are given relief. 
The necessary amendments to bye-laws should be got registered soon. In 
amending the bye-laws, societies may specify a date from which the 
reduced rate of interest should be charged. 

(By Order) 

K. A. Padmanabhan, 

— — Manager, 


F. 3366/35. Office Of the 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Madras, Dated 13th May 1935. 

M.R.Ry. Diwan Bahadur K. Deivasikhamanc IvTudaeiyar, Avl., 

Joint Registrar, 

CIRCULAR. 


Arbitration— Acknowledgment of debt by the sureties so 
as to save the loan from limitation — Instructions.] 
Several instances have come to the notice of the Registrar in the 
course of revision petitions filed before him on the awards passed by 
Arbitrators under Section 51 of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act 
that societies generally fail to obtain acknowledgment of payments of 
moneys paid towards debts from sureties within the period of limitation 
or fail to obtain the consent of the sureties for any extension of time 
giving with the result that the claims against sureties have to be dis- 
allowed. There is practice among societies to obtain annually acknow- 
ledgment of debts from the borrowers and if this practice is extended 
to sureties and other parties involved in a debt, the trouble of watching 
whether the claim against a surety is time-barred or not may be avoided. 
Societies are requested to adopt this suggestion. 

K. Deivasikhamani, 

— — Joint Registrar. 


No. D. Dis. F. 1851/35. Office of the 

Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Madras, Dated 3rd April 1935. 

M.R.Ry. M. Giriappa, Ave., b.a., 

Deputy Registrar, 


CIRCULAR. 

Co-operative Societies — Arrears of share capital— collection. 

The Registrar had occasions of observe while inspecting village 
credit societies that annual instalments of share capital have not been 
collected in a large number of cases and this will be evident from the 
admini.stration report for 1933-34. No steps appear to have been taken 
by the societies to collect the instalments of share capital from members. 
The Deputy Registrar wishes to impress on all societies that unless share 
instalments are collected regularly, the object of collecting share capital 
as an instrument of thrift cannot be achieved. All societies are therefore 
requested to collect the arrears of share capital in addition to the loans 
which are overdue when effecting collections from members. 

(By Order), 

M. J. Nayagam, 

Head Clerk, 
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No. D. 2122/35. Office of the 

Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 

Madras, Dated 10 July 1935. 

M.R.Ry. M. Giriappa Ave., b.a. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Reserve Fund- uninvested reserve fund— Remittance to central 
bank. 

CIRCULAR. 

The Registrar observes that during his recent tours he noticed fre- 
quent instances of failure on the part of the societies to remit their 
reserve fund to the Central Banks to which they are affiliated. All 
societies are therefore requested to remit the uninvested Reserve Fund at 
once to the Central Banks. It is needless to state that the Reserve BTind 
forms the main strength of financial institution and is a first charge for 
the remittance for issue of audit certificate. 

(By Order), 

M. J. Navagam, 

Head Clerk. 

No. D. Dis. C. 2256/35. Office of- the 

Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Madras, Dated 20th July 1935. 

M.R.Ry. M. Giriappa Ave.,b.a., 

Deputy Registrar. 

CIRCULAR. 

Co-operative Societies — Police Kmplo> ccs in the Madias City-res- 
triction in regard to admission in other societies. 

There are two Police Co-operative Societies working in the Madras 
City ; The Madras City Police Officials Co-operative Society, Ltd., it 
intended for those of and above the rank of Sub- Inspectors and the 
Madras City Police Constables Co-operative Society is for those of the 
rank of head-constables and constables. These two societies are consi- 
dered sufficient for meeXing the credit recinireinents of all the employees 
of the Police Department working in the City. There is no need for any 
Police Officer of any rank to join any co-operative society other than the 
Police Co-operative Societies. The Commissioner of Police, Madras, de- 
sires that the other societies w'orking in the City of Madras should help 
him in this matter both in their own interest and also in the inte- 
rest of the Police force. The societies are requested to see that no 
policemen are admitted as members in future and in regard to men who 
are members, if any, to inform the Commissioner of Police the names of 
such Policemen with the amount of debts due from them. 

(By Order), 

M. J. Nayagam, 

Head Clerk. 
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Madras Provinciai, Co-operativk 
Union, Royapet^ah, Madras. 

3rd September 1935, 

(To all the delegates of the General Body of the 
Provincial Co-operative Union.) 

I 

Dear Sir, 

The Annual General Body meeting of the Madras Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Union will be held at Madras at 8-30 a.m., on Sunday the 29th 
September 1935 on the occasion of the 21st Session of the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Conference to be held at Madras on the 28th and 
29th September 1935. 

You are kindly requested to be present for the m,eeting. 


II 


V. Ramadas, 

President, 


(To all the Member Societies of the P. C. U.) 

Dear Sir, 

The Annual General Body meeting of the Madras Provincial Co- 
operative Union will be held at 8.30 a.m., on Sunday the 29th September 
1935 on the occasion of the 21st session of the Madras Provincial Co- 
operative Conference to be held at Madras on the 28th and 29th 
September 1935. Your representative on the General Body has been 
informed to the effect and requested to attend. 

Please remit if you have not already done so, the annual subscrip- 
tion due by your society, current as well as arrears without any further 
delay and oblige. 

V. Ramadas, 

President, 
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Magic Lantern and Slides. 

PREPARED BY THE 

Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, 

ROYAPETTAH. MADRAS. 


Magic Lantern. This is a Swadeshi article, very suitable 
for Village Propaganda and quite cheap. It is 
worked by a Baby Petromax light, which, unlike 
carbide light, can be used for otlier purposes as well. 
The mechanism of the Lantern is \'ery simple. 
Running cost very little, less than one anna per 
lecture. Price of the Lantern Rs. 40 only. 

SLID E S. 

The Pro vincial Co-operative Union has prepa red so for 
three sets of slides for co-operative pr opaganda. 

I. The Evils of Drink and Benefits of Co-opera- 
tion. This set of 33 slides depicts a veiq- interesting and 
edifying story of village life. Price Uncoloured Rs. 35. 

Coloured Rs. 50. 

II. Thrift and Co-operation. An urban story. It 

shows how an educated man in Madras got into trouble 
owing to his thriftless ways and how he was saved by a 
Co-operator, 40 slides. Price Uncoloured Rs. 40. 

Coloured Rs. 60. 

III. Rural Reconstruction in Alamuru. These slides 

illustrate the activities of the Rural Reconstruction Centre at 
Alamuru and the various benefits conferred on the people by 
Co-operative Societies and Village Panchayats Educative and 
Inspiring. 62 slides. Price Uncoloured Rs. 62, 

Coloured Rs. 93 
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Madrad Journal of 6o-operation 

VoL. XXVII.l OCTOBER 1935. [No. 4 

The Editorial Committee do not hold themselves responsible for 
views expressed by contributors. Contributors are requested to 
write legibly and on one side of the paper. Manuscripts will 
not be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. Matter 
intended for the issue of any particular month should reach the 
Committee before the 15th of the previous month. 

Editorial Notes, 


The XXI Madras Provincial Co-operative Conference. 

Following the practice of previous years we have made this 
issue of \.\\t Journal a special number of the 21st Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Conference, which took place at the P. S. High School, 
Madras, on tlie 28th and 29th September last. The Conference is 
now being held in alternate years, the last one having been held in 
June 1933. Delegates from all important co-operative institutions of 
different types were there, numbering about 300. Greetings and 
messages were received from a number of important institutions in 
foreign countries and in the several provinces of India, while the 
Registrars of Baroda and Travancore delivered theirs in person. The 
presidential chair was occupied by Mr. V. T,. Mehta, Managing 
Director of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, and son of Sir 
Lallubhai Samaldas, the oldest and the most distinguished leader of 
the co-operative movement in India. Bombay being so rich in stal- 
warts, in the field of co-operation as well as in other fields of public 
activity, we have indented upon it on several occasions for presidents 
of our provincial co-operative conferences ; but it has given us pecu- 
liar pleasure to have had both the father and the son among such 
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presidents; When Mr. Ramadas Pantulu described Mr. Mebta as 
“ a worthy son of a worthy father” in proposing him to the chair, he 
did not employ a mere conventional phrase. The very soul of modesty, 
Mr. Mehta considered himself unworthy of the great honour confer- 
red on him, but those who were responsible for choosing him as 
president of this conference knew that none was better qualified than 
he by ability, study and a practical knowledge of co-operative matters. 
He fully justified their selection and the session of the conference 
under his presidentship was a very successful one. 

Welcome Address. 

The address of Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, who as President of the 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Union which organises this confe- 
rence, welcomed the delegates, was characterised by brevity and 
pointedness. Vv^hat he considered to deserve the greatest emphasis 
in his address was the loss of faith in themselves on the part of non- 
official co-operators in whom the tendency was observed “ to relv 
less and less on themselves and to throw up their responsibility and 
to depend more and more on the official agency and to shift the 
burden on to it to put matters right and to resuscitate the move- 
ment The first and foremost reform therefore that is now called 

for is a mental reconstruction among oni official and noii-ofiicial co- 
operators and a resurrection of faith in the fiindamentnl doctrines of 
Cn-operalion which is part of a larger movement of national I'ecoiis- 
trnction.’' Without regaining confidence in ourselves, he rightlv 
pointed out, no attempt at reforiniiig the* movement will hear fruit. 
These remarks are not intended to apply to those members of socie- 
ties who l)y lack of knowledge and ability are unable to set i-ioht 
their societies, but to those others who could do so but prefer the 
easier course of leaving to officials the task of taking unpleasant steps 
to set societies right. By doing so not onl> do they lose self-respect 
and the respect of the officials, but also weaken the foundations of the 
entire edifice of co-operation. Mr. Ramadas Pantulu did well to 
emphasise the point, and we hope it will be borne in mind by both 
officials and non-officials. 

He tlien deplored the lack of cohesion in the units of the co- 
operative structure owing to which the institutions are only too 
conscious of what they consider to be their inviolable rights but have 
not been acting as the integral parts of a single machine. As such 
integral^ units of a single organisation, the Central Banks and the 
Provincial Bank should be ready to assume greater responsibility for 
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the development of marketing and purchasing societies. Pursuing 
this line of thought, he strongly disapproved the formation of a 
separate provincial society for handloom weavers for providing credit 
to the industry and the proposal — now, however, dropped — to form 
another provincial credit society for building societies. “ If, for 
instance, the existing co-operative credit facilities were availed of” 
said he, “ for the development of handloom weaving, I feel that the 
grant made by the Government of India for this purpose might have 
been put to much better and more effective use and much needless 
expenditure avoided.” This argument acquires additional force by 
the fact that the Central Banks and the Provincial Bank are greatly 
embarrassed by unemployed surplus funds. Lastly, having ex- 
pressed the hearty support of co-operators to Dewaii Bahadur 
Ramalingam Chettiar’s Debt Conciliation Bill and their satisfac- 
tion at the favourable attitude of Government towards it, he 
called upon the conference to formulate a scheme whereby co-opera- 
tors may take their full share in promoting the objects of the Bill. 
He also pleaded strongly for an all-round reduction in the rates of 
interest in co-operative institutions. On these subjects the conference 
adopted suitable resolutions— as was only to be expected, since the 
increased burden of debt has made its relief the most urgent problem 
of the movement. 

Presidential Address. 

At the outset Mr. Mehta confessed that recently a feeling had 
come over him that “ the discussions of our domestic problems and 
the introduction of changes in our internal mechanism can really 
make little difference in the re-orderiug of the movement, over- 
whelmed as we are by an economic crisis, the worst sufferer from 
which has beeu the primary producer, for whom the co-operative 
movement in India is primarily intended.” This economic crisis 
cannot be tided over except by State action and because that action 
has not been taken by the Government in India in the manner it has 
been taken in other countries, Mr. Mehta devoted a large part of his 
address to a strong but not undeserved ciriticism of the Government. 
The keeping of the exchange ratio at Is, 6d., the present Finance 
Member’s contemptuous opposition to all economic planning, his ad- 
herence to out-of-date doctrines of laissez faire, the manner in which 
the grant for rural development is allowed to be spent in the provinces, 
particularly in Madras, the failure to invite iion-official co-operation in 
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Spending the special grant for co-operative education, the appoint- 
ment of a person having no previous acquaintance with India or its 
agriculture or its marketing conditions as the special all-India 
marketing ofEcer — these and some other actions of Government drew 
Mr. Mehta’s trenchant criticism. Regarding the decision of the 
Government of Madras to spend the sum of Rs. 14 lakhs, its share 
in the Government of India’s grant for rural development, on water 
supply, communications, sanitation etc., Mr. Mehta observed, 
“ One of the conditions which the Government of India have laid 
down is that grants should be devoted only to schemes which the 
Local Government would not otherwise have been able to undertake 
in the near future. The four items mentioned above are, however, 
such as should ordinarily be met out of the resources of the province 
etc.” He also drew attention to the fact that the Finance Member 
had stated in his speech that preference should be given to schemes 
which were intended to bring additional income to the rural popula- 
tion by the improvement of agriculture and the development of local 
industries but that the Government of Madras appeared to be 
blissfully ignorant of his intention. One is not surprised that for 
saying this Air. Alehta has been strongly criticised by the Minislrial 
organ ‘Justice’. It has however not diminished the force of Air. 
Alehta’s criticism in any measure. 

Air. Alehta then described briefly the steps taken by his piovince 
for helping the agriculturist during the present economic de])iessK)n. 
The first step taken was to give an assurance tonieniliers of co-opera- 
tive societies that fresh finance would Ije forthcoming against repay- 
ments, however small these might he. We are afraid our province 
cannot claim to have done so. Rates of iiiteiest have been reduced 
generally, “ the system of charging penal interest lias been abandoned, 
and where the burden of the existing liabilities is very onerous, 
reductions are allowed even in the accumulated simple interest that 
is to be recovered.” These steps are similar to what have been 
taken in our province and perhaps elsewhere also. Air. Alehta then 
dealt briefly with the question of supervision, over which a contro- 
versy even greater than here has taken place in Bombay. Supervis- 
ing unions of the kind existing here were introduced in Bombay only 
some ten years ago, but their scrapping was recommended about 
two years ago by a Reorganisation Committee apjiointed by Govern- 
ment. As there was a unanimous protest against that recommenda- 
tion, another Committee was appointed to examine the recommenda- 
tion. The latter Committee favoured unanimously the continuance 
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of the unions and recommended further the formation of district 
boards to guide the unions and the train, appoint and control the 
supervisors. These boards correspond to our federations. A point 
of difference between Madras and Bombay shown by Mr. Mehta was 
“ that in Madras until recently it was the generally accepted view 
that central banks should not have their own inspecting staff and 
should utilise the agency of unions for the assessment of credit of 
affiliated societies and the recovery of loans. In Bombay, the 
central financing agencies were called upon to shoulder the responsi- 
bility for the performance of these functions at a very early stage in 
their career, and the supervising unions do not displace their 
agency.” 'The practice prevailing at present and also the opinions 
regarding the unions are, we believe, now very much alike in Madras 

And Bnmbav 


Resolutions. 

The first two resolutions were put from the Chair. One of them 
requested the Government of India to consult the Provincial Co- 
operative Banks while establishing the Rural Credit Section of the 
Reserve Bank of India and to make Mr. Darlino’s report available 
to them. The other related to co-operative education and regretted 
that the Government of India in making the special grant for that 
purpose had not made it obligatory for Local Governments to consult 
the provincial co-operative institutes in regard to the manner of 
utilisation of the grant and further urged the Government of 
Madras to consult the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union in 
framing their scheme of co-operative education. These subjects 
were adequately dealt with by Mr. ^Mebla in his presidential 
address and there was absolutely no difference. of opinion about them 
among the delegates. Hence they were put from the Chair. We 
do hope that not only in Madras but in every province the services 
of institutions which exist for carrying out co-operative propaganda 
and education will be fully utilised in framing schemes for spending 
the special grant given by the Goveriunent of India. A considerable 
portion of this grant is ear-marked for the education of the member 
of the rural society. This object cannot be achieved unless the 
non -official co-operators and the Department work together heartily. 
There has existed all along very close co-operation between the 
Department and the Madias Provincial Co-operative Union in respect 
of the training of supervisors. There is therefore no reason to 
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suppose that the resolutions of the conference will not be respected 
by the Government. 

The next five resolutions form a group having for their object 
the lelief of the indebted agriculturist. One of them urged the 
Central Land Mortgage Bank to so lower its rate of interest that the 
ultimate borrower may obtain money at 5 per cent, to extend the 
period of repayment from 20 to 40 years and to raise the maximum 
amount of loan to individuals from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000. 
Another requested the Government to give these facilities of 5 per 
cent interest and 40 years period to the cultivators seeking relief 
under the Agricultural Loans Act for discharging their conciliated 
debts. A third resolution recommended the organisation of a 
Trustee Bank, while the next two urged respectively the reduction 
in the rates of interest and the extension of the period of repayment 
in co-operative societies in respect of both outstanding and future 
loans. It is noteworthy that both the Joint Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies and the President of the Provincial Bank declared in the 
clearest manner that the societies were in a position to reduce their rates 
of interest to their members and that they ought to do so without delay. 

Ill this connection we are glad to iinderstniid that at the last 
meeting of the Executive committee of the Madras Central Co- 
operative Land Mortgage Bank, whicli was held after the conference, 
the rate of interest to societies was reduced to 5 per cent on condition 
that the societies in their turn reduced tlie lending rate to their 
membeis to 6 per cent and tliat tlie Government approved of tlie 
raising of the niaximum borrowing power of individual members to 
Rs. 10,000 from Rs. 5,000, as proposed by the Bank, in areas ap- 
proved by the Registrar. Th$ resolution addressed to the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank has thus been largely, though not fully, complied with. 

The resolution on the trustee bank requires some elucidation. 
It was moved by Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayva of Masulipatam, who, 
while narrating before the conference his experience as ‘trustee’ for a 
friend for the purpose of clearing his debts, however, left the details 
of the scheme for a trustee bank to be gathered from an article 
contributed by him on the subject to the April number of the 
Indian Co-operative Review. Therein he says : 

“The object of the bank should be to finance a series of trusts each 
of which is managed by a trustee. The trustee should be 
empowered to settle the liabilities of the trust. He can borrow 
money at easy rates from the trust bank and repay the creditors 
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on favourable terms. He can sell the property of the trust at 
leisure.and repay the bank in full. All this may not take longer 
than two or three years, so that theoretically a four years’ fixed 
deposit may serve the needs of the trust. But as the bank is 
intended to help in the operation of the affairs of a series of 
trusts, it may be reasonable to say that the bank should receive 
fixed deposits for a term of ten years or float debentures to be 
redeemed after a period of ten years or earlier at the pleasure 
of the bank, and the rest of the operations will but closely 
follow the steps and stages that are met with in respect of the 
usual Land Mortgage Banks of the da}^ The debentures will 
be supported by indentures and the latter will be transferred 
to a trustee and the trustee holds the indentures as the gua- 
rantee for the debentures.” 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya said that it was quite possible to 
organise the trustee bank as a jont stock company, but its organi- 
sation under the Co-operative Societies Act would make it a useful 
handmaid for debt conciliation in which co-operators were very 
keenly interested. It was not as though the delegates readily saw 
the feasibility of this idea of a trustee bank. One of them declared 
that nobody would come forward to take over as trustee the debts of 
another and discharge them. Only on Mr. Ramadas Pantulu point- 
ing out that if the conference passed the resolution the Executive 
Committee of the Provincial Co operative Union would examine the 
question to see how far it is practicable and to formulate a scheme for 
further consideration of co-operators, did the delegates i)ass the 
resolution by a majority— more, we should think, with a view to give 
the idea a trial than being fully convinced of its feasibility. 

Of the other resolutions, two were concerned with the co-opera- 
tive marketing of agricultural produce, One of them requested the 
Registrar and the Provincial Co-operative Union to prepare a scheme 
for starting Purchase and Sale societies with suitable godowns, at 
least one for each taluk, and it further requested the Government to 
finance the construction of the godowns out of the Village Develop- 
ment Fund. If by the latter is meant the special grant made by the 
Government of India, the disposal of which was so trenchantly and 
deservedly criticised by Mr. Mehta in his presidential address, 
we fear there is little likelihood of its being made available for 
this purpose. But the construction of godowns need not depend 
on the Fund. If a suitable scheme be forthcoming, the apex bank 
and the central banks, embarrassed as they are with unemployed 
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money, would be willing enough to finance the construction of 
godowns. The other resolution recommended special financial 
facilities for societies which followed the advice of the Agricultural 
Department in the raising of crops and the sale of produce. It is an 
unfortunate fact that the Agricultural Department and the co- 
operative societies are not utilising each other’s services to anything 
like the extent to which they ought to. We hope this resolution will 
lead to the establishment of a closer relationship between them. 

Of very great practical importance was the resolution which 
requested the Government to reduce at least by 50 per cent the 
audit fees levied on co-operative credit societies of limited liability. 
The present scale is unconscionably high and is felt as great hardship 
by the societies concerned. The point has been urged on the 
Government at several other conferences, who, we hope, will recognise 
that it is never too late to do justice. 

A Warning to Village Societies. 

Below are given the particulars of a typical tran.saction of a village 
society, in which uninformed enthusiasm has landed it in verv serious 
loss. The particulars are supplied by the Joint Registrar with a 
view that they may serve as a warning to other societies : 

‘ A co-operative credit society purchased a motor plough in 1929 
by raising a loan of Rs, 3,000 from the District Co-operative 
Central Bank. The ])nrchnsc was made without consulting the 
Agricultural Department or without even considering how far the 
plough would be used by the members. During the first three vears 
of its purchase, viz., from 1929 to 1932, the members hired the 
plough and used it. Hut tlie venture continued to result in loss to 
the society, except in '1930-31, when a small profit was made. From 
1932 no use was made of the plough. It has allowed to deteriorate 
for nearly 3 years and was sold in July 1935 at a price much lower 
than its estimated value. This has resulted in a heavy loss to the 
society and its realisable assets have fallen far short of the liabilities.’ 
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XXI Madras Provincial Co-operative Conference 

[Held on the 28 th and 29th September 1935.) 

The XXI Madras Provincial Co-operative Conference assembled at 
the P.S. High School, M\dapore, Madras, on Saturday the 28th September 
1935 at 4 p. m. under the presidentship of Mr. V. L. Mehta, Managing 
Director of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank. iVmong those 
present were Sir Vepa Ramesam, Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar, c.i.K., 
Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Dewan Bahadur T. Raghaviah Garu, C.S.i., 
Dewan Bahadur V. Bhashyam A 3 yaugar, Rao Bahadur C. Gopala Menoii, 
Rao Bahadur T.M. Narayanaswami Pillai, m.l.c., Mr. C.V. Krishiiaswarai 
I 3 ’er 5 Retired District Judge, Mr. S. S. Sankara Mudaliyar, Dr. P. S. 
Lokanathaii, Prof. S. K. Yegnaiiarayana Aiyar, Mr. K.C. Ramakrishnan, 
Mr. K. Bhashyam A 3 yangar, Mr. C. Raiigaswami, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Baroda, the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Travaucore, and many other prominent co-operators of the presidency. 

WELCOME ADDRESS 

Mr. V. Raniadas Paiitulu, President of the Madras Provincial Co- 
operative Union, welcomed the delegates and in doing so he deli\ered 
the following address 


Brothkr Dkt.kgatrs Friknds : 

I beg to extend to you on behalf of the Madras Provincial Co- 
operative Union a most hearty welcome to the XXI Session of the 
Madras Ih'ovincial Co-operative Conference. This Conference meets at 
a time when the Co-operative Movement in this Province is passing 
through a serious crisis, and the situation has become more critical than 
it was two years ago when you last met ; and I have no doubt that all 
those who are interested in the Movement will watch our delibeiations 
with keen interest, in the hope of getting some useful and definite lead 
from us to extricate the Movement from the difficult position in which it 
is to-day. We may well congratulate ourselves on our being able to 
secure the services, at the present juncture, of so well informed an en- 
thusiast ill the cause of Co operation as my esteemed friend, Mr. Vaikuiith 
Mehta, to guide us in our deliberations with his intimate and profound 
knowledge of the problems with which the Movement is confronted 
to-day. I hope and trust that the short time at our disposal to-day and 
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to-morrow will be profitably utilised to find some practical solutions to our 
most pressing problems, keeping controversies on non-essential matters 
in the background. 

The most distressing feature of the Movement to-day in my opinion, 
is the loss of faith in themselves on the part of non-official co-operators. 
That all is not well with the Movement, or to be more candid, that it 
is suffering from serious ailments may be conceded. But \vhat is the 
remedy ? There is an increasing tendency on the part of non -official 
co-operators to rely less and less on themselves and to throw up their 
responsibility and to depend more and more on the official agency and to 
shift the burden on to it to put matters right and to resuscitate the Move- 
ment. As for the official agency itself, with its traditional and pathetic 
faith in spoon-feeding, it of course never had any othei* prescription for 
non-officials maladies except an extra-strong dose of official control, with 
a corresponding dilution of non-official direction. In my huml)le opinion, 
this mental depression in non-official co-operators is fraught with gi eater 
danger to the Movement than even the economic depression. A develop- 
ment of such psychology will lead to the eventual extinction of all that 
is good and worth striving for in Co-operation, whose essential attiibutes 
are freedom of initiative and democratic contiol and wliosc cnidinal 
viitiies are self-help and self-reliance. The first and foremost reform 
therefore that is now called for is a inciual recon, stiiudion annmg our 
official and non-official co-operators and a resurretdion of faith in the 
fundamental doctrines of Co-operalion ” wliudi is part of a larger 
movement of national reconstruction and wlx’tsc dcriniti' aim is to bring 
about the economic einaiicipalion of the masses. Without ('onfidence in 
themselves and courage to shoulder full responsil)ilit\ foi the manage- 
ment of their affairs on the ]nirt of noii-offii'ial m)-o]H‘i alors, iio ntUmpt 
at refoiming the Movement will bear fruit. 

Another regrettable feature to which, in my opinion, the picsent 
weakness of the Movement is latgely attributable, is the abseiu'c of cohe- 
sion in the several units o*f the co-operative structure. Thc\’ are to-day 
so many isolated bodies each claiming its own autonomy and are not the in- 
tegral parts of a single organisation, which is capable of giving a drive from 
the centre. It is not the power or strength that is derived from combination 
that appeals but the conciousness that each unit has its exclu-^ive invoi- 
lable rights and an assured fractional share in the common inheritance. 
Any attempt at centralisation of policies or effort in any particular sphere 
is resented as offending against the autonomy of the individual institu- 
tions. This notion is, in my opinion, radically wrong, for in a federal 
structure the power in the centre can be fully harmonised with autonomy 
which is broadbased on the ultimate democratic control by the units 
which voluntarily federate and cede such power, which they may take 
back if misused. I feel that unless and until we effect radical alterations 
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in the structure of our organisation so as to integrate it and make its 
various units function as dependant parts of a single machinery^ there 
can be no tangible improvement in the present position. 

I take it that the aim of Agricultural Co-operation is to improve the 
economic condi^'ion of the farmer, through co-operative credit, which 
frees him from exploitation by outside capital ; co-operative marketing, 
which increases his income ; and co-operative purchasing, which increases 
the buying power of that income. If so, it is a plan and a programme 
which can only succeed by the closest co-ordination of the activities of 
the several parts of the co-operative organisation. Is there any evidence 
of such co-ordination in each of these branches of Co-operation and 
between the several branches inter ae ? I find none. We must make 
definite plan at once for putting our credit structure on a more sound and 
satisfactory basis so as to make the primary credit societies, the central 
banks and the provincial bank function as integral units of a single 
organisation and to connect it with our marketing and purchasing, 
organisations. 

While our credit organisation is thus in need of being welded 
together and linked up with other branches of co-dperative endeavour, 
our Provincial Government has developed an extraordinary craze for the 
multiplication of new provincial credit societies and for decentralisation 
or departmentilistatioii of finance in a way. They started a provincial 
society to finance (among other objects) handloom weavers through 
‘ weavers ’ co-operative societies, and threaten to start another to finance 
urban house-builders through co-operative house-building societies, as if 
the existing co-operative credit institutions, which have been laboriously 
built up during the last three decades, cannot find the funds needed for 
the purpose. In my opinion, the non-utilisation of the existing credit 
machinery, with suitable and necessary readjustments, for the develop- 
ment of industrial co-operation, co-operative marketing and co-operative 
trade, is a very short-sighted policy and will involve duplication, over- 
lapping and waste for which there is absolutely no justification. If, for 
instance, the existing co-operative credit facilities were availed of for the 
development of handloom weaving, I feel that the grant made by the 
Government of India for this purpose might have been put to much 
better and more effective use and much needless expenditure avoided. 
I, therefore beg leave to extend to the Provincial Government also my 
humble appeal for centralisation of policy, concentration of effort and 
co-ordination of the activities of the different parts of the co-operative 
organisation. 

There is one other topic to which I desire to refer before I conclude. 
It is the question of rural indebtedness about which so much is said hut 
verv little is done, and the relation of co-operation to it. The Debt 
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Conciliation Bill introduced into the Provincial Legislative Council by my 
esteemed friend, Dewan Bahadur T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar, is in the 
Select Committee stage and I understand that the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards it is sympathetic, and that it will find its way to the Statute 
Book in a couple of iiionths. The Special Officer appointed by the Local 
Government to report on the problem of rural indebtedness and to sug- 
gest remedial measures has, in his very valuable and well-considered 
report, which is semi-officially published recently, blessed the scheme of 
Debt Conciliation embodied in the Bill. It is true that most creditors 
will agree to take 60 per ceut or eveu less of the total debt in entire 
satisfaction of their claim, if that is paid in cash. Bnt what is the agency 
to pay it is the real question. The Local Government has therefore 
come forward with a scheme to finance the agriculturist to help him to 
liquidate his prior debt ; the Agricultural Loans Act is amended for this 
purpose and with the active co-operation of the Board of Revenue 
arraiigmeiits are being made to put the scheme into operation at once^ 
But State aid must be largely snppk-meiited l>y other agencies e\eii to 
touch the fringe of the problem of rmal indebtedness. W'e co-operators 
must take our full share in this scheme of debt conciliation. As the 
legislature and the Oovennuent have created facilities for retlncing the 
size of the debt liy conciliation, we miml evolve schemes to help the 
agriculturist to find the amount of the reduced debt to sa^lsf^’ his crediioics. 

I hope this Conference will formulate Mich a scheme, in this connection, 

I ninst say that I am nnahic to .igiee with the \iew expiessed b\ ni>' 
esteemed friend, Dewan Bahadur vSir M. Raiiiachaiuli;i R.u). that co-opera, 
tive societies (land inoitgage ])a.nl:s and ciedil soe.elus) ninsl l)e exeiiii)ted 
from the opeiation of the Del)! Concili.nion .\c(. I rtiinl; that thcie is a 
good, if not an un:iiisweral)le, mwe for coiunlialiin; co (ipMati\e debt as 
well and for considerable lednction of r.iUs of iiUeirst eliaigeil on 
co-operative loans. I aipiieal to the riesideiiL of the Madras Co-oper.itive 
Central Land Mortgage Bank to^ake steps to reduce the lending rale to 
the ultimate borrowers to 5 pc. hamiig legaid to the fact that lie is able 
to get his debenture money at hi per cent. The Madras Bro\'iiicial 
Co-operative Bank and the Central Banks must also help the niral credit 
.societies to reduce their lending rates so ns to make money availaljle to 
agriculturists at alioiit 5 per cent. In the drive to help the agriculturist 
to buy his finance cheap and .sell his produce dear and to conciliate his 
debts, the Madras Piovincinl Co-operative Bankmnsl take the lead and 
give a new orientation to the Movement. 

There are other important problems as well which will engage your 
attention and call for suitable solutions during the deli])eralions of the 
Conference. I shall not, however, take up any more of yonr time in 
discussing those problems. I now request you to iustal your President 
elect in the chair and proceed with your agenda. 
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Then Mr. V. T. Mehta took the chair amidst applause. 

Mr. V. Veukalasubbaiya, one of the Secretaries of the Madras Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Union, read greetings and messages from a large 
number of prominent co-operative institutions and co-operators from 
foreign countries and from various provinces in India. {Vide Appendix A). 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Mr. Mehta then delivered the following Presidential Address 

I am afraid my command over language is too poor to enable me 
to find words appropriate enough to convey to you, the co-operators of 
the Madras Presidency, ray deep sense of gratitude for the honour you 
have done to me by asking me to preside over the deliberations of your 
Provincial Conference. You have been particularly partial, I am aware 
to your confreres in the Bombay Presidency, distinguished co-operators 
from which province you have often called upon, in the past, to grace 
this chair. But that partiality is really carried too far when you compel 
an humble worker to leave his desk and assume a role for which be is 
scarcely fitted. 

It is over two years, I find, since you met last in Provincial Con. 
ference ; but this passage of time has not seen the dissolving of the 
clouds that overhang the co-operative movement, both in your Pre- 
sidency and elsewhere in India. This period i.^, however, important for 
the vigorous attempts made ever) where to grapple with the difficulties 
facing the movement; and, as in other respects, your Presidency is to 
the fore in analysing the complexities of the situation and in trying to 
seek a solution. It will be one of the main duties of this Conference, 

I imagine, to survey what has been achieved in this direction and to 
indicate the lines along which these attempts at rehabilitation and re- 
construction should proceed in the future. As a practical woiking 
co-operator, these problems do indeed interest me, and any experience 
that I may have gathered in the course of my uorkin your sister province 
will be at your disposal in the consideration of these problems. Recently, 
however, the feeling lias been uppermost in my mind that the discussions 
of our domestic problems and the introduction of changes in our internal 
mechanism can really make little difference in the re-ordering of the 
movement, overwhelmed as we are by an economic crisis, the worst 
sufferer from which has been the primary producer, for whom the co- 
operative movement in India is principally intended. 

Even as it was, the agriculturist’s burden of debt was notoriously 
heavy, but the depression has added to the burden to an extent that has 
made relief from it a social problem of the gravest magnitude. No 
solution of this problem of agrarian distress is feasible except on the 
initiative of the State, and that is the reason why in all countries we find 
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governments embarking on schemes of economic planning intended to 
avert the threatened disaster by rebuilding the rural economic structure 
on a well-ordered plan. In his invaluable work, “ Planned Kconomy for 
India/’ Sir M. Visvesvaraya thus describes the outstanding defects of 
rural life : ‘‘the excessive pressure of the population on land, the small 
size of holdings and their progressive fragmentation, the primitive 
methods of cultivation followed, the waste of farm manure, irregular 
hours of labour, insufficient and uneconomical utilization of women’s 
services, the lack of finance for farm work, the old-fashioned character 
of the subsidiary occupations pursued, the crushing indebtedness of the 
ryot, short employment, universal illiteracy and phenomenal poverty.” 
If a change in this position is to be secured, observed the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in India, “ it is essential that all the resources at 
the disposal of the State should be brought to bear on the problem of 
rural uplift,” and that there should be “ an organised and sustained effort 
by all those departments, whose activities touch the lives and the sur- 
roundings of the rural population. ” It is now' eight years since Cord 
Linlithgow and his colleagues summed up in these terms their recom- 
mendations to the Government of India. While not denying that stray 
attempts have beffii made to carry out home of the individual recommen- 
dations of the Commission, I doubt \'ery much w'hether in the councils 
of Governments there have been a con.scious will, a completed design 
and a capacity to circumvent seeming difl'iciilties ” that are expected 
of those who are “ charged with the high duty of furthering national 
well-being foi national ends. ” 

The iniuieusity of the ta^k has been enhanced b\ the plight to 
wffiich the primary piodiu'er lias been reduced by a fall of about 
45 per cent, in the value that he deiiws for the output of his fields. 
I propose lirielly to fxamine how the State ill India has responded to 
the call of the primary producer for sncconr in his hour of distre.ss. 
But before examining the /.'ontnlnition made by Government to the 
alleviation of distressdl is pertinent to make a reference to what Govern- 
ment have failed to do or have refused to do. In the first place, 
Government have made no attempt wdiatsocver to secure any increase 
ill the level of agriciillnial prices, and the improvenieiit that has taken 
place in the outlook before the cotton cultivators in primarily due to 
measures inaugurated in the United States of Amercia. There are 
various devices by which the agriculturist can be enabled to secure 
a better return for his products, and all or several of these are in 
operation in various parts of the world, including Great Britain. But 
the Finance Member of the Government of India refuses even to 
look at~niiich less examine— any of those devices, and he uses the 
elegant phrase “ monkeying” for the most well-supported of these devices, 
namely, the devaluation of the Rupee. From fhe point of view of the 
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Government of India, the demand for a lower ratio has probably passed 
into the stage^ of a futile academic controversy, but according to an 
experienced British businessman, Sir Montagu de P. Webb of Karachi, 
‘‘the only way in which India can meet the danger of dumping from all 
quarters is to concentiate an attack on the noxious overvalued Rupee ” 
India’s life, according to him, is steadily ebbing away under the strangl- 
ing influence of the Rupee linked to sterling at 1 6, and “the stubbornness 
of the Government of India in clinging to it as though India’s life de- 
pended on the maintenance of this ratio is the despair of the well-inform- 
ed. ” The Reserve Bank of India Act has, however, accorded statutory 
recognition to the present monetary standard and has postponed 
reconsideration until such time as the international monetary position has 
become sufficiently clear and normal, as if there can ever be a state of 
stability in the world of finance so liable to be upset by even a passing 
gust of wind. 

One can understand that a particular line of action is unstiited to 
particular circumstances, but no responsible authority can afford to sit 
still and do nothing, allowing economic forces to have unfettered sway. 
The task of the statesman is to utilize these forces for* the good of the 
nation committed to his care by a system of well-ordered planning. But 
to the Finance Member of the Government of India the term “ economic 
planning ” is anathema, standing invariably for cheap nostrums and 
quack remedies. Proposals for the development of public works, for the 
floatation of a reconstruction fund to finance such development, for the 
modification where necessary of the country’s fiscal policy, for the grant 
of subsidies and bounties are all unceremoniously rejected as economic 
heresies and as savouring of socialism. Sir Janies Grigg’s notions of 
economic progress are nearly half a century too old, because to-day all 
over the world most thinking men and women admit that “ if bv socia- 
lism we are to understand the jettisoning of yisscz faire, it is certainly 
true that none, however deeply steeped in the traditions of the nineteenth 
century, can examine the present state of affairs and construct a policy 
which is not socialistic.” 

Kven the Government of India before vSir Janies Grigg came on the 
scene, recognized the need for the formulation of a policy of economic 
development to meet the situation caused by “ the fall in the prices of 
and demand for agricultural commodities and the effect of the fall on the 
condition of the agricultural classes.” It was to consider, after mutual 
consultation, the action that could be taken to deal with the situation 
that they called in April last year a Conference consisting of the Minis- 
ters, Members, and other representatives of Provincial Governments, the 
conclusions of which Conference are described in a communique issued 
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on the occasion as initiating a co-ordinated policy for economic improve- 
ment. The programme formulated at the Provincial Economic Confe- 
rence contained mostly an extension of the activities already in hand in 
various provinces and represented no departure in policy. So that, at 
best, the sole contribution of the Government of India towards the relief 
of a grave distress may be described in the words of the Finance Mem- 
ber himself “ as praying in the first place for a disposition in the world 
to return to the doctrine of cheapness and free exchange and the abandon- 
ment of the cursed doctrine of scarcity, and, in the meantime doing 
what v;e can, in innumerable small ways to improve the condition and 
increase the efficiency of the producer, particularly the primary pro- 
ducer.” The method by which the Finance Member wishes to secure 
this improvement in the economic condition of primary producers is by 
starting from individual villages and then working upwards. The sum 
of a crore and thirteen lakhs set aside from last year’s surplus of the 
Government of India is intended to promote development along these 
lines. The grant is made to Provincial Governments for schemes in 
rural areas intended to promote the economic development or improve- 
ment of such areas. These terms nic explained as covering all measures 
which conduce fo the amelioration of the conditions of the cultivators 
and other sections of the rural community, particularly tlie introduction 
of improved methods of agriciillurc, the establishment of industries to 
give employment to and increase tlie income of the cultivators, and 
measures designed to effect a general improvement in the condition of 
village life. Out of the total grant made, a sum of Rs. 15 laklis was 
earmarked for expenditure on the co-operative movement ; and the whole 
of this amount, it has now been announced, is lo be devoted to giving 
effect to educational schemes woikcd out in consultation with the 
Registrars of Co-opciative Socielic^i in various i)rovinces. I shall revert 
to this topic later, and shall, for the pioscnt, confine niv remarks to the 
manner in which the special giant is proposed to be S|)cnt for purposes 
other than co-operative cdiicalinn. 

The amount falling to the ^harc of the Madras Presiilency is Rs. 14 
lakhs, of wliich Rs. 5*50 lakhs are to be utilized for the provision of 
rural water supply, Rs. 4'50 lakhs for the development of village commu- 
nications, Rs. 3 lakhs for the improvement of village sanitation, and 
Rs. 50,000 for anti-malarial measures, the remaining sum of Rs. 50,000 
being placed at the disposal of district officers for discretionary grants. 
One of the conditions which the Government of India have laid down is 
that the grants should be devoted only to schemes which the Eocal 
Government would nototherwi.se have been able to undertake in the near 
future. The four items mentioned above are, however, such as should 
ordinarily be met out of the resources of the province, though no one will 
grudge expenditure on essential services which should have been the 
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primary concern of the State, but which —for reasons into which it is 
needless to enter here— have been hitherto neglected. But the Finance 
Member also indicated in his Budget speech his preference for schemes 
which brought additional income to the rural population by the promotion 
of schemes of improved agriculture and of industries likely to provide 
local employment. It is a matter for regret that out of the large grant 
made available to this Presidency no portion is proposed to be spent on 
the building up of the economic strength of the people. The Finance 
Member wishes to see the efficiency and the productive capacity of the 
primary producer improved by efforts starting from the individual village 
upwards, but those responsible in Madras for the framing of schemes for 
the allocation of the Government of India grant appear to have been 
blissfully ignorant of his intentions. 

When it was originally decided to earmark a sum of Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 
lakhs out of the grant for expenditure on the co-operative movement, 
the Finance Member expressed the hope that this contribution might 
assist the Provincial Governments to develop the movement on sound 
financial foundations. Details of the measures for which and the con- 
ditions on which the grants were to be allowed would, he added, be 
settled after Government had considered the report of Mr. M. L. Darling 
who was placed on special duty in connection with the creation of the 
Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of India. It is now 
over half a year since this pronouncement was made, and yet, so far as I 
am aware, no further amiouncement has been made on behalf of 
Government about the manner in which the grant is to spent, except the 
bare mention of the fact that the entire amount is to be devoted to 
sclicmes of education. Important as is the place of education in the 
evolutiim of a sound co-operative commonwealth, I hold that a portion 
at least of the grant should have been utilised for purposes other than 
education. Without wasting money on experiments or on hazardous 
ventures, various useful co-operative activities could have been promoted 
and stimulated by the grant of judicious State help, either direct or 
indirect; and in my province, at any rate, several valuable suggestions 
were made to the Co-operative Department including, — I may cite as an 
illustration — propaganda for the consolidation of holdings on lines so well 
developed in the Punjab by the edneatiou of rural public opinion in 
favour of the measure. Co-operative educatiou to be effective as the 
basis of co-operative progress must itself have as its foundation the 
diffusion of a knowledge of letters and the creation of a desire for 
knowledge among the mass of rural co-operators. It is now a quarter of 
a century since an insistent demand was first made by the leaders of the 
nation that the State should embark on a campaign for the liquidation of 
illiteracy. What miserable progress we have achieved in that direction 
is evident from a glance at the statistics compiled at each successive 
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census. For an illiterate proletariat there can be no talk of progress, and 
just as we must fail in organizing economically a hungry half-starved 
proletariat purely on the basis of self-help and thrift, so also shall we 
fail in rousing the unlettered peasant to combined action for common 
good. 

Now that it is definitely settled that the grant is to be used for 
co-operative education it is our duty to put forward suggestions to ensure 
its being spent to the best purpose. The Government of India are not 
unaware of the fact that there are in existence in the provinces institu- 
tions, one of the main objects of which is the promotion of co-operative 
education ; and yet, to my knowledge, no attempt has been made by them 
officially to ascertain the views of these bodies in all the provinces and of 
the All India Institutes’ Association at the apex about the manner in which 
facilities for co-operative education can best be developed. Not that out- 
leaders have not bestowed any thought on the subject. That the ciuestion 
has already engaged the serious attention of the All-India InstiLiites’ 
Association is evident from the valuable symposium on the subject pnlv 
lished in the last issue of its official organ, The Indian Co operative Review. 
Mr. V. Rainndas Fantulu has leviewcd the position and put foiward a 
programme of work which represents an improvement on the pioposals 
adumbrated by the Indian Central hanking Imiuiry Coninnttce. One 
factor tint he has emphasised is of paramount imiioitancc. Jn nil 
co-operatively advanced countries, the direction of co-opL‘iati\ c educa- 
tion is the special privilege of the movement itself, and the icgional 
unions a.s well ns the provincial or national fedeiations oi orgaiii/ation 
societies in other countries exist primaiily foi that }mr])ose. In several 
Indian provinces the function of education has been tiaiisteried to the 
provincial unions and institutes, and the Indian Ceiitial banking Iinjuiry 
Committee agreed that educational institutions should he mn by noii- 
official co-operators themselves. It will be a step backwards, therefore, 
if when the grant for cp-opermive education is placed at the disposal of 
the provinces the Provincial Oovenimciits decide to organize the work of 
co-operative education through a purely official agency, ignoring, as it 
were, the claims of the popular institutions to lie entrusted with the 
work. I observed at the outset of my remarks on this subject that 
provincial organizations had not been consulted about the development 
of arrangements for co-operative education, but I note with satisfaction 
that this has not been the case in Madras. It is essential that in all 
provinces there should be similar joint deliberations between the Co-ope- 
rative Department and the provincial unions or institutes in order that 
the services of non-official co-operators can be fullv utilized in building 
up a sound system of co-operative education for all grades of co-onera- 
tive workers. ^ 
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Before I leave the subject of co-operative education, I should like 
to emphasise the need for spending some part of the money that is to be 
made available on the publication of simple literature in the various 
provincial languages. The more we have of such literature the more is 
our work of diffusing education facilitated. At the same time, we should 
spend some money on the production of posters, the preparation of lan- 
tern slides, and the adoption of other methods of visual instruction 
necessary for securing the spread of education among an unlettered 
community. Lastl}^ I should like to observe that while facilities may 
be made available for the training of what we call the superior grades of 
co-operative officers, it should also be our aim to educate the secretaries 
and office-bearers of primary societies in villages and hold educative 
rallies where simple talks and discussions on matters of common interest 
can be arranged for the benefit of the ordinary members of the societies. 

Among the subjects that must first engage our attention in the con- 
sideration of any programme of economic planning in India is the relief 
of agricultural indebtedness. The Provincial Economic Conference, to 
which I have already alluded, recognized that the problem had acquired 
a new intensity and significance as a result of the falj in prices. The 
line of treatment discussed at the Conference was twofold : the adoption 
of legislation to deal with usury in all its aspects and to afford protection 
to agncLillurists in the abnormal situation that had arisen, and, simul- 
taneously, the introduction of a machinery for a long term credit. The 
Conference decided to leave it to the Provincial Governments to take 
action in both the directions. In the Madras Presidency, it is some 
years now since you created a system of land mortgage banks, with a 
central land mortgage 'bank at the top. Under the aegis of the Madras 
Central hand Mortgage Bank you have now a well-knit, efficient and 
financially sound organization tor this purpose, and you have gone ahead 
of the rest of India by enacting special legislation to regulate the working 
of the system. These facilities for credit for the relief of indebtedness 
have recently been supplemented in your Presidency by the amendment 
of the Agriculturists’ Eoaiis Act. The other method of approach to the 
problem has, however, not been tried in this Presidency. Presiding at a 
Conference for Relief of Rural Indebtedness held at Bezwada in May 
last, Mr. Ramadas Pantulu made a number of valuable suggestions 
bearing on this aspect of the treatment of the problem of debt, following, 
in the main, the recommendations in that behalf made by the Indian 
Central Banking Plnquiry Committee. Some time earlier, a Special Officer 
was appointed by the Government of Madras to inquire into the question 
of agricultural indebtedness in the Presidency and a report of this inquiry 
appears to have been published recently. I have not had an opportunity 
of studying this report, but I am astounded to find it disclosing that 
since the Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee framed five years 
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ago an estimate of tlie extent of agricultural indebtedness, the aggregate 
volume of debt has gone up by over 50 crores to the figure of Rs. 204 
crores. The agricultural income, according to this Officer’s report, is 
falling while the population is increasing, crowding on to the land more 
persons than it can possibly sustain. Mr. Sathianathan, the Special 
Officer, proposes the enactment of legislation, as in some other provinces, 
for the creation of debt conciliation boards; and these boards in colalbo- 
ration with land mortgage banks may be helpful in providing some relief. 
The evil, however, has gone loo deep in yield any simple solution like 
that proposed, and a vigorous nationwide campaign is necessary, I agree 
with the Special Officer in holding, to find out for the surplus population 
means of livelihood other than agriculture. 

At the Provincial Economic Conference convened last year by the 
Government of India the conclusion was reached that of all the practical 
measures necessary for improving the economic condition of agricultui ists 
an intensive programme of develop marketing facilities for agi icnltiiral 
products offered the best immediate prospects of successful results. 
While subscribing to this view whole-heartedly, I am not convinced that 
the steps taken by the Oovernment of India to implement ilim decision 
are tlie propel ones. The principal among these steps was the appoint- 
ment of a special all-India marketing officer and the .-.election foi that 
post of a person who had a picviousl)’ no acquaintance eithm null India 
or its agriculture or its marketing conditions. And this ofncei has had 
a large staff of marketing oft'icers placed under linn, so that for the time 
being the amount sanctioned hy the Government (if India loi the divelop- 
meiit of maikeling has all been coiisiiiiied on the eieation and mainten- 
ance of a new olficial hierarch}, Tlie main diit\ of llim staff is supposed 
to he the investigation of marketing pwictier and llieslnd\ ol niaiketiiig 
prolilenis, as if ample matei lal wete not aliead) a\.iilal)le fiom the 
recommendations of the Roval Coinmissioii on Agiieiilluie and of the 
Provincial and Central Bankbig Gmiiuiy Committees and tlie volume (jf 
evidence suhmitted to them. Instead of proceeding to work on the basis 
of the considered recomnieiidatioiis of the Ro\al Comiiiission and the 
Banking Enquiries, the Goveiiimeiit of India have embaiktd upon costlv 
surveys which wall scarcely be helpful in providing immediate prospects 
of successful results. An ounce of practical action— such as that pro- 
posed by Mr. T. Adinarayana Chettiar in his Note on the Present Condi- 
tion of Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Produce in vSouth India— 
is Avorth more than a ton of academic surveys that lead iiowdiere and aer 
not followed up by action. With a little encoiiragement and help, co- 
operators can develop in most parts of the country-— that, at any rate, is 
our experience in Bombay— co-operative sale organizations without 
waiting for any further surveys, provided facilities iu the shape of ware- 
houses, petty grants for meeting expenditure in the initial stages, and 
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some assistance in the work of preliminat}^ propaganda are made avail- 
able. Otherwise, in our search for a scientific S5"stem of marketing \"ears 
may be wasted in surveys without any attempt being made to build up a 
marketing system on the only basis that wull stand, namely, the organiza- 
tion of the producers co-operatvely. 

It has been a charge levelled against us, co-operators, that we have not 
interested ourselves sufficiently in problems of agricultural improvement. 
There is a substratum of truth in this criticism, in as much as we have 
treated the problem of improved agriculture as a technical one, to be 
handled by experts. I hesitate to rush in where angels fear to tread, 
especially as conditions differ widely from province to province; but there 
are certain activities which can and should be organized on a co-operative 
basis and to which we must divert our attention in the attempt to invigo- 
rate the work of our primary societies. The encouragement of cattle- 
breeding and the supply of premium bulls, the consolidation of holdings 
on a voluntary basis, the organization of the supply of approved varieties 
of seed through village credit or better farming societies or their unions 
or associations, the financing of a programme of minor works of land 
improvement with the aid of taquavi loans or loans •from laud mortgage 
banks, the fencing and protection of crops on co-operative lines -these 
are all activities in which co-operators should interest themselves. A 
portion of the grant made by the Government of India could justifiably 
have been devoted to some of these objects, in as much as the Finance 
Member had observed in his Budget Speech that one of the main objects 
of the special assistance given was to increase the income of the 
agriculturists. 

The Finance Member also referred to the need for subsidising 
schemes for giving employment to cultivators. It is a matter for regret 
that the programme drawn up by the Government of Madras appears to 
ignore this aspect of the ^vork that lieg before them. It is now over 
fifteen years since Mahatma Gandhi first directed the attention of the 
nation to the paramount need for utilising in a creative manner the 
spare time that the agriculturist has at his disposal and of finding 
remunerative work for the increasing numbers of the rural population 
who are, for a large part of the year, compulsorily unemployed. Fie 
placed before the country a programme for the development of the one 
industry, namely the manufacture of cloth, which until recent times was 
the universal cottage industry. In their report on “ A Scheme for an 
Economic Census of India,” Dr. Bowley and Prof. Robertson have also 
expressed the view that the pursuit of a spare-time occupation, such as 
hand-spinning, is not an economically unsound proposition, in as much as 
the remuneration that the part-time spinner earns has not to include the 
cost of maintenance, merely supplementing, as it does, his other means of 
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livelihood. Hitherto, Government have, however, continued to pour 
redicule on the organization of the industry of hand-spinning and all the 
other processes connected with the production of cloth in villages, and it 
has been left to the All India Spinners’ Association to revive this basic 
national industry of the country-side with the scanty resources it has at 
its disposal. If Government did not neglect this activity but actively 
encouraged it, co-operative societies in villages could do much to promote 
the local utilization of cotton in cotton-growing areas for the production 
of cloth locally. Then alone shall we be able to impart stability and strength 
to the weaving industry which Provincial Governments now propose to 
subsidise out of the grants received by them from the Government of India. 

With some critics it was a matter for reproach against this 
movement for the revival of an ancient industry that it failed to envisage 
the problem of rural industries as a whole and sought a solution in the 
development of a single industry which might not be suited to rural 
'conditions all over the country. After food and shelter, cloth is, 
however, the prime necessity of mankind, and, moreover, onr country 
is eminently suited for growing cotton and mamifacturing cloth as is 
clearly evident from the fame that India’s textiles had acc|nirtd in the 
worlds’ markets. Nevertheless, an\' comprehensive attempt to solve the 
problem of rural employmeiil must embrace all the aspects of production, 
and appreciating the force of this contention, l\[ahatma Gandhi has now 
brought into being a new body, the All India Village Indnslnes Associa- 
tion, whose task it is to piomote the improvement of the moral and 
material condition of the rural population liy encouraging the re\iva] of 
the dead or dying industries of the country and ])\ organizing public 
opinion to patioiiize the products of such iiuluslrics. As co-operators 
we are intensely interested in this new national activity, and we liaxe a dis- 
tinct contribution to make ni promoting it in the spheie both of production 
and distril^ntion. The sei vice.'j of co-operative societies in villages can 
be utilized, with much benefit to their meml)ers, in securing the local 
processing of agricultural commodities, in reviving old industries and in 
introducing new ones, while producers’ organisations can be started for 
the specialized cottage industries. Similarly, consumers in towns and 
cities through their existing organizations or new ones to he started, can 
be induced to patronize hand-made goods and village products iu pre- 
ference to other articles, and thus we may assist in building tip an ever- 
widening markec for the industrial products of our villages which are 
being displaced by imported goods or goods turned out in India by large- 
scale capitalist organizations. The need for organized effort in these 
directions is amply borne out by the recommeudations of the Special 
Officer appointed by the Government of Madras to inquire into the pro- 
blem of indebtedness. One of his main recommendations, I find, is the 
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pursuit of an active and progressive policy of State aid to industries and 
the exploration of outlets for the absorption of articles made in India, 
particularly the products of cottage industries. 

I shall now turn to another of the important matters discussed at the 
Provincial Economic Conference, namely, the creation of the Reserve 
Bank of India and the part it can play in improving credit facilities for 
agriculture and small industries. The Conference held that before the 
Reserve Bank of India undertook this task it was necessary for it to have 
at its disposal information about the present position of agricultural 
finance and of the co-operative movement in various provinces. Much 
of the information required was already available in the reports of the 
Banking Enquiry Committees, but in pursuance, presumably, of discus- 
sions at the Conference, Government appointed Mr. M. E. Darling on 
special duty to examine and report on the most suitable basis for the 
organization of the Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank 
of India and on the manner in which it could most offectively co-ordinate 
the work of co-operative banks and other local credit agencies so as to 
secure an improvement in the rural credit machinery of the country. 
It is over a year since Mr. Darling was appointed on special duty and 
went round various provinces, holding valuable consultations with 
co-operators and others interested in the question of agricultural 
finance. It is also nearly six monihs since the Reserve Bank of India 
was brought into existence and three months since it started its banking 
operations. It is curious, however, that the authorities of the Reserve 
Bank have not vet deemed it necessary to establish contact with provin- 
cial co-operative banks, and that no information has so far been vouch- 
safed to the public or to these banks about the organization of the 
Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank. Nor have Govern- 
ment taken the provincial co-operative banks into confidence with regard 
to the contents of Mr. Darling’s report and the nature of his recommenda- 
tions. Provincial co-operative banks consfitute an important arm of the 
co-operative movement in every province and they have an all-India 
organization to represent aud promote their common interests. Even if 
this Association and its constituent units were ignored in making 
nominations to the Central Board of the Reserve Bank of India, these 
banks and the All India Institutes Association may well claim that they 
should be consulted before any decisions are taken regarding the reorgani- 
zation or improvement of the credit side of the movement and also that no 
changes in policy should be ordered by Government through the 
Co-operative Departments without giving an opportunity in the provinces 
to co-operators to express their opinions on the proposed changes. 

It is obvious that some changes are necessary in the present system 
and methods of working in various provinces, not only from the point of 
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view of the development of the relations of the movement with the 
Reserve Bank of India, but also with the object of making the rural 
credit movement more helpful to the cultivators in the present depressed 
condition of the agricultural industry. Each province is trying to 
introduce improvements, to impart elasticity and to embark on develop- 
ments best suited to its peculiar conditions. The experience of one 
province is not necessarily applicable to another and if I rapidly survey 
what we have attempted in Bombay, I do so not with the aim of suggest- 
ing any ready-made solutions but only with the intention that fresh 
points of view may be of help to both the provinces. In Bombay, the 
first step that we have taken in the process of rehabilitation is to give to 
members of co-operative societies an assurance of fresh finance against 
repayments, howsoever small these may be. Care is taken to see that 
the repayments are in accordance with the outturn of crops in a particular 
locality, but even otherwise the assurance of fresh finance leads to a 
resumption of business relations very essential for the revial of 
working. Members are expected to make repayments from their gross 
produce and then get their current demands met by resort to fresh 
finance. An attempt is made to reduce the old outstanding liabilities, 
but even though no' sueh reduction can be secured for every individual 
member, the liabilities of societies to outside creditors are gradually 
brought down. The demand from members is fixed at the beginning 
of the harvest season on the basis of the state of the crops and of the 
load of existing debt ; and if this demand is generally satisfied the 
outstandings of members to their societies and of societies to their 
central finaiu'ing agencies aie treated ns authorised arreais until the 
snliseciiieiit scas(m, The value ol personal seem it_\’ ns the l)asis of co- 
operative credit IS emiihasiscd, but where loaim nie allowed to mcml'jers 
in excess of tlie onliiiarv limit pi escribed in the h\o-laws or where 
alienations nie common owing to local agtarian conditions, or where 
no attempt is made to i educe the biiideii of debt appreciably, the collateral 
security of mortgage fd'Jand is demanded. And to make the personal 
security efteetive registers have been introduced in societies showing 
the liabilities of meml^ers as principal liorrowers and as sureties and 
the changes in the values of their assets in land from year to year. 
The central financing agencies have almost all reduced their rates of 
interest on loans and a scheme has been introduced empowering societies 
to reduce the rates of interest charged to members. This is permitted 
where due and overdue interest is recovered from all members, a minimum 
fixed proportion of the principal is recovered by the societies as a 
whole, and all liabilities to creditors by way of interest and all the 
expenses of management cau be met out of the income earned during 
the year. If these three conditions are fulfilled, the societies are allowed 
to forego the additional margin provided for building up the reserve fnud 
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and they can then reduce their lending rate. In some areas, the 
reductions effected have been very substantial, and the central financing 
agencies have co-operated in making this experiment successful by 
sanctioning a special rebate to societies which come under the scheme. 
In addition to a general reduction in the rates of interest charged in 
most areas, the system of charging penal interest has been abandoned ; 
and where the burden of the existing liabilities is very onerous 
reductions are allowed even in the accumulated simple interest that is to 
be recovered. These measures have afforded a gleam of hope to 
members of societies and the response to the new policy has so far been 
very satisfactory. 

The other prominent plank in our programme of reorganization is 
the adoption of means to secure an improvement in the machinery for 
supervision and an extension of the facilities for co-operative education. 
A Reorganization Committee appointed by the Government of Bombay, 
some three years back, to explore the avenues for retrenchment 
recommended the scrapping of the system of supervising unions which 
was introduced in Bombay only ten years ago. There was a united protest 
against the proposal, and to meet the criticism levelled against the system 
of unions a Committee was appointed to examine the question. This 
latter committee unanimously favoured]the continuance of the S3\stera, but 
suggested certain modifications in its working. The unost important of 
these suggestions were the formation of boards in all districts to guide 
the unions and to control the supervisors and the provision of ade- 
quate funds, with the help of financing agencies to secure theappoint- 
ment of (lunlified, trained supervisors. I am aware that there is a school 
of thought in Madras Presidency which believes emphatically that 
this agency of local unions has outlived its utility. The main distinction 
heUvecn the position in the two provinces, to luy mind, is the fact that in 
Madras until recently it was the generally accepted view that central banks 
should not have their own inspecting staff and should utilize the agency 
of unions for the assessment ot the credit of affiliated societies and 
the recovery of loans. In Bombay, the central financing agencies were 
called upon to shoulder the responsibility for the performance of these 
functions at a very early stage in their career, and the supervising 
unions do not displace this agency. To a cg'taiii extent, they supplement 
the work of the inspecting staff of banks and the auditing staff of the 
Co-operative Department, but in addition they have to supply the mutual 
control that, owing to the weak personnel available in individual villages, 
is lacking in our agricnlUual primary credit societies and to provide an 
agency, in the person of the supervisor, for the day to day training and 
education of the members of co-operative societies in the principles and 
practice of co-operation. Unless we have such local mutual control and 
can provide some training in the principles of co-operation and guidance 
in its practice the whole of our structure will subsist on very shaky 
foundations ; and I plead for the retention of the system of supervising 
unions mainly because I bold that it supplies, in our existing conditions, 
the onl}' conceivable agency that can be entrusted with the performance 
of this important twofold service. 

That leads me to my last point, that what we to require to make the 
movement a success even in the present troubled times is, first, men 
inspired b^^ high ideals and, next, an adherence to those ideals. As a 
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writer on co-operatioii puts it, “ whether the movement can lead a stub- 
born world decisively along this co-operative road, probably will depend 
more and more, not only on its numbers but also on its power to enlist 
intelligence, and develop in all its ranks a leadership capable both of 
creating enthusiasm and producing every day conviction among the 
masses of mankind.” In India, the co-operative movement may have 
had its origin in the limited desire to provide a credit system for the 
cultivator -simple, elastic, self-controlled, and free from the element of 
profiteering inherent in any individualistic economic organization. But 
it has gradually come to stand for aims extending beyond the provision 
of credit, and while attempting to embrace all the aspects of the econo- 
mic life of the peasant— as well as the petty artisan— it also seeks to 
promote among the peasantry a higher outlook on life, on citizenship, 
and on fellowship with their neighbours. If we have failed so far to 
impart to the masses of our members a passion for our gospel of “ better 
farming ” “ better business” or “ better living ”, may it not be clue to the 
fact that we have no clear conception ourselves of the social order for 
which we are striving ? As the Irish mystic co-operator, A.E.,” wrote 
fifteen years ago, without an imaginative conception of what kind of 
civilization we wish to create, the best government, cither national of 
foreign, will never avail to lift us be)'ond national mediocrity. In a 
world rent into divisions by the conflict of diverse creeds, we have no 
desire to introduce an additional element of discord, but as co-operators 
we must declare once for all that we stand for an equalitaiian stale of 
society “ free from meaningless privilege and capricious divisions based 
on the possession of wealth.” W'e must so plan the lines of our econo- 
mic structure that “ authority is associated not with properh', l)ul with 
function, and that such authority rests on conscious consent, not on the 
power of wealth.'’ We mimt stand for a society w hich, in the words of 
Tawney, so dihtrilmies its resources that an evei largm pioportion of 
the surplus, which, thanks to science and iiuention, iiiotlein imlnstiy 
yields is employed not for private gratification hnt for tlie common 
advantage.” bet ns take oni stand on this great nkn and we mav soon 
find that the world will come round to us. 

# * # 

The Conference then adjourned for the da_\ to enable the delegates 
to meet in vSubjects Coinmitfee and decide tlie rcsohitinns to he jilaced 
before tlie open Confefence next day at noon. 

The Subjects Committee met soon after and finished its Inisincss in 
one sitting, 

A short co-operative drama in Tamil was staged later in the night 
by a group of amateurs who came here specially for the occasion from 
Tan j ore, led by Mr. 0. A. Narayanaswami Iyer, B.A., b.l., Secretary of 
the Hood Co-operative Institute, Tanjore, and the author of the play. 
The actors acquitted themselves exceedingly well and provided as much 
amusement as instniction. 

The boarding and lodging arrangements were made as in previous 
years in the P S. High School itself with the kind co-operation of its 
authorities. 

In connection with the Conference an exhibition was arranged in 
which the Agricultural and Industries Departments of the Government 
of Madras, the Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society, the Kerala Soap 
Factory and A. I. Solomon 8i Sons, Slide-makers, participated. 
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On the 29th September, the Conference began at 12 noon, when the 
discussion of the resolutions approved by the Subjects Committee 
was fahen np. 

Rural Credit and Reserve Bank. 

1. The following resolution was put from the Chair and carried 
unanimously : — 

“ This Conference urges on the Government of India and the 
authorities of the Reserve Bank of India to consult the Indian Provincial 
Co operative Banks’ Association and the Provincial Co-operative Banks 
before formulating the scheme for the establishment of the Rural Credit 
Section of the Reserve Bank of India and requests the Government to 
make Mr. Darling’s report on the subject available to them.” 

Co-operative Education Grant. 

2. The following resolution was also put from the Chair 

“ This Conference legrets that the Government of India, in making 
a grant for the promotion of Co-operative Education, did not provide for 
the Local Governments consulting the Provincial Co-operative Institutes 
in regaid to the schemes and urges on the Provincial Government of 
Madras to frame their scheme of Co-operative Education in consultation 
with the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union.” 

Dewaii Bahadur K. Deivasikhamani Mudaliar, Joint Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, made a statement that in Madras the Co-operative 
Department was consulting the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union 
in the matter of Co-operative Education and that the training classes 
were being conducted by the Department and the Union jointly. Dewan 
Bahadur T. A. Ranialingam Chettiar observed that while in the matter of 
training classes what the Joint Registrar had stated was perfectly true, 
the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union had pot been consulted for- 
mally or even informally regarding the expenditure of the special grant 
received from the Government of India for Co-operative Education and 
that they had not been asked to help in the framing of the scheme for 
the expenditure of that grant. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Loan s by Central Mortgage Banks. 

3. Mr. N. Satyanarayaua of Alamuru next moved the following re- 
solution 

“ This Conference resolves that the Madras Co-operative Central 
Land Mortgage Bank should make arrangements to relieve rural in- 
debtedness by, 
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(i) reducing the rate of interest to 5 per cent to the ultimate 
borrowers ; 

(ii) extending the period of repayment from 20 to 40 years ; 

(iii) making speedy arrangements for investigation and sanction 
of the loans ; and 

(iv) increasing the maximum borrowing power from Rs. 5,000 
to Rs. 10,000.” 

In doing so he said that it was not an impracticable proposal ; that 
the income from agricultural investments was now only from 2 to 5 
per cent, and that the present rate of interest was too high and the pre- 
sent period too short. Mr. V. Viyanna Pantulu seconded the resolution 
in a Telugu speech and Mr. Achar Raghavachariar of Conjeevaraiii sup- 
ported it in Tamil. Mr. Kala Venkata Rao of Amalapuram proposed an 
amendment to substitute ‘ 60 ’ years for ‘ 40 ’ years in clause (iih After 
some discussion in which Messrs. V. Ramaniurty Pan lulu, K. G. Siva- 
swaniy and P. Vasiideva Menon participated, the amendment was with- 
drawn and the original resolution was passed. 

The Agricultural Loans Act. 

4. Rao Hnhadnr T.M. Narayaiiaswami Pillai, President of the Tne'hi- 
nopoly District Co-operative Central Hank, moved the following resolu- 
tion : — 

“This Confeieiice while wedcoming the pioposals of the 
GoYeniment to finance the agricultuiists under the amended provisions 
of the Agricultural Roans Act, for the Ininidation of prior de])t and to 
help debt conciliation schemes, uiges upon the Governnient not to charge 
more than 5 per cent on the loans, that the period of sucli loans be extended 
up to 40 years and that the inaxiinuni of the loan be fixed at least at 
Rs. 3,000.” 

He said that this resoliiti(-in, if given effect to, would help the agricul- 
turists very much, The loans given to them by Government should not 
be smaller than those given by Mnrwadies, if they slioiild lie redeemed 
from their indebtedness to the IMarwadies. 

Mr, K. Y. Raghavachariar of Kellore in seconding the resolution 
observed that it was the duty of co-operators to see that the offer of help 
made by Government was properly taken advantage of by the ryots. Mr. 
R.L. Narasimlia Rao opposed the resolution on the ground that the work- 
ing of the Agricultural Roans Act was the concern of the Government and 
that the assistance of co-operators had not been sought. Mr. V. Ramadas 
Pantulu observed that the indebtedness of the agriculturist was so vast 
and the extent to which the land mortgage banks could give long term 
loans to them was so limited that they should welcome the scheme of 
the Government to spend one crore for the relief of the agriculturists. 
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As for the agency for the distribution and collection of loans, he thought 
that co-operative societies and their panchayats were at present not in a 
position to undertake the task and that it should be left to the Goveriiinent 
agency. Messrs. Chengalroya Iyer of Krishnagiri, T. V. S. Prakasa Rao 
of Narasapur, T. Fakruddin Saheb of Kadiri and E. S. Stiuda of Madura 
spoke further on the resolution. Mr. S. Nagaswami Iyer of Sivaganga 
proposed an amendment to add the words ‘ and that the Act be worked 
ill consultation with co-operative societies but on Mr. Ramadas Pautulu 
pointing out that the amendment would lead to difficulties regarding the 
rate of interest, collection, supervision etc., be withdrew it. After Rao 
Saheb V. L Muniswami Pillai, M.E.C., of Ootacamund had furthered 
supported the resolution and Mr. T. M. Narayanaswami Pillai replied to 
the debate, the resolution was passed by a large majority. 

A Trustee Bank. 

5. Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya of Masulipatam moved the next 
resolution which ran as follows 

“This Conference resolves that steps be taken to organise a 
Trustee Bank either independently or as a branch of the Madras Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank or the Madras Co-operative Central Eand Mort- 
gage Bank, in order to help in the relief of rural indebtedness.” 

Speaking in Telugu he related his own experience how by becoming 
a Trustee for a friend he was able, by offering immediate payment, to 
compound debts amounting to Rs. 12,000 for Rs. 10,000. A great many 
were in need of similar surveys and a Trustee Bank was therefore badly 
needed. 

Mr. K. V. Raghavachariar of Nellore seconded the proposition in a 
Tamil speech, while Mr. T. Adinarayana Cliettiar supported it in Pmglish. 
Mr. V. Viyaiiiia Paiitulu opposed the resolution saying that it was an 
impracticable proposal and nobody would come forward to shoulder the 
responsibilities of discharging the debts of» others. Mr, Nagaswami Iyer 
was of opinion that the proposal was vague and not even a skeleton of 
the scheme was put before them. The President observed that a complete 
scheme had been outlined in an article written by Dr. Pattabhi Sita- 
ramayya ill the latest issue of ‘ The Indian Co-operative Review’. Mr. V, 
Ramadas Pautulu said that if the proposition was adopted it would be the 
duty of the Executive Committee of the Provincial Co-operative Union 
to take up the question and work out the details. 

The resolution was then put to vote andcairied by a large majority. 

Reduction in Interest. 

6. Mr. N. Satyanarayaua moved : 

“ This Conference urges on the Provincial Co-operative Bank 
to reduce its lending rate to central banks to four per cent, on the central 
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banks to reduce their lending rate to primary societies and loan and sale 
societies to 5 per cent and on the primary societies to reduce their lend- 
ing rate to members to six per cent. 

“This Conference resolves that the reduction of the lending rate 
as stated above, should be both on outstanding loans and future loans.” 

Mr. Satyanarayana stated that they had been urging the reduction 
for the last so many years and he believed that the time had come for 
such reduction. 

Mr. K. Satyanarayaiiamurthi seconded the resolution. Mr, V. Raina- 
mnrthi said that it would be greatly beneficial to the ryots if the rate of 
interest was reduced. Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu stated that there would 
be no difficulty to carry out the resolution. 

Dewaii Bahadur K. Deivasikhaiiiani Mudaliar, Joint Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, said that from a study of the finances of the 
central banks he could say that they need not be afraid to reduce their 
rate and he had in his tours always urged on them to do so. The 
Provincial Bank was willing to reduce the rate and the primary societies 
could also do this, provided the central banks reduced their rates. The 
Department would always be willing to help the societies in the matter 
of amending by-laws and registration. The speaker nlso observed that 
there would be no difficulty in applying the rule to outstanding loans 
also and extending the period of repayment. 

The resolution was then carried niianimoiisly. 

Extension of Time for Repayment. 

7. Mr. Kala Venkata Rao uf Amalapurain moved ; 

This Coiifereiice is of opinion that extension of tune for the 
repayment of loans be given to members of societies who give proper 
security as cover, for periods extending up to ten years; and to 
facilitate the clearance of tli,c outside debt of such member by the co- 
operative society in all deserving cases, the Registrar be requested to 
register liberally amendment to bve-law No. 42 of a society, so as to 
increase the individual borrowing capacity to the level of a member’s 
debt. ” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. N. Satyanarayana. Rao Saheb 
M. S. Seshachalam Iyer of Tiruvauiiamalai oppo.sed the resolution, 
saying that it would be demoralising to give an extension to existing 
loans, though he had no objection to fresh loans being given for 10 year 
periods. Mr. V.C. Rangaswami, Secretary, Madras Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, supported the resolution trusting that it would bring about 
a co-ordination, which is lacking at present, between borrowing and 
repaying capacity. Mr. K- S. Siinda opposed the resolution. Mr. 
C. S. Ranganatha Iyengar proposed an amendment to drop the second 
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part of the resolution begiiniing with ‘and to facilitate’. He was 
supported by Messrs. N. Ramaswami Ij’^er and A. Ramachandram 
Pillai of Madura-Raiiuiad Bank. Dewan Bahadur Sir M. Ramachaiidra 
Rao, President of the Central lyand Mortgage Bank, and Messrs. 
V. Ramamurthy Pantulu, K. G. Sivaswami Iyer and V. Ramadas Pantulu 
spoke in favour of the resolution. The amendment was lost and the 
resolution was passed by a large majority. 

Directors in Land Mortgage. 

8. Mr. V. Ramamurthy Pantulu proposed and Mr. N. Satyanarayaua 
seconded the following resolution : 

“ This Conference is of opinion that the appointment of directors 
by nomination in Piimary Rand Mortgage Banks, as suggested in the 
model by-laws circulated, is opposed to the spirit and democratic character 
of the movement and requests the Department and the Government to 
delete the provision relating thereto.” 

The Conference accepted the resolution without much discussion. 

Warehouses and Godowns. 

9. “This Conference requests the Provincial Co-operative Union 
and the Registrar of Co-operative Societies to prepare a scheme for the 
starting of Purchase and Sale Societies together with warehouses at 
least one for each taluk, and the Government are requested to finance the 
construction of godowns out of the Village Development Fund.” 

Mr. K. V. Ragavachariar in moving the above resolution hoped that 
a portion of the crore of rupees which the Government was going to 
spend on village improvement would be spent in building warehouses. 
Rarge con miners’ societies like the Triplicane Urban Co-operative 
Society could also do a great deal in this direction. Mr. Gaiigadhara 
Sastry of Hindnpur seconded the resolution and Mr. Siddaiina Gowd 
of Madakasira supported it. Prof. S. K. Yeguainrayana Aiyar said 
that the Triplicane Urban Co-operative vSociely did get its supplies of 
rice for some tune from the Nellore Paddy Sale Society but it was found 
difficult in practice to adjust the difference iu outlook between the 
producers’ society and the consumers’ society, and therefore the 
Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society made its own arrangements 
for buying paddy from the area of production After some discussion 
the resolution was passed. 


Crop Loans. 

10. Mr. K. R. Narasimha Rao moved the following resolution 

“This Conference recommends that crop loans be advanced 
through co-operative primary societies or other suitable special types of 
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societies wherever the Agricultural Department is willing to co-operate 
with technical advice and recoinniendations, and that the pioduce from 
such crops be sold through co-operative agencies.” 

Air. G. Sriram Babti ATaidu seconded the resolution and Rao Saheb 
AI. S. Seshachalam l3rer supported it. Air. Unni Krishna Alenon, Deputy 
Director of Agricultiire, was invited by the President to speak on this 
resolution. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Audit Fees. 

11. Air. B. A. Padmanablia Iyer moved the following resolution 

“ This Conference resolves to request the Government to reduce 
the audit fees now levied on co-operative credit societies at least by fifty 
per cent.” 

Rao Saheb AI. S. Seshachalam Iyer seconded the same. The resolu- 
tion was passed without much discussion. 

Temples and Stores. 

12 . Air. R, AL Doraiswami Pillai of Pameswarain moved and 
Air. K. S. Sunda seconded the following resolution : — 

“This Conference requests the Trustees of temples governed by 
the Hindu Rfligiows luulowinents Board and the authorities in charge 
of hospitals and educational institutions to make purchases in co-opera- 
tive slfjres in order to encourage the C(i-operativc movement.” 

It was carried uiianimonsly, 

President’s Concluding Speech. 

The President, in bringing llic proceedings to a close, thanked the 
delegates for liaving assisted him in successfully couduoLing the pro- 
ceedings of the Coiifertnce and sl.ated that he did lud wish to dilate at 
length on the iiupoitaiit icsoliil loiis adopted l.v the Conference. Alost 
of them, (|iiile iiatin;dl\’, dealt with the prol)leni of renujving the indebted- 
ness of the agnciiltni ists. Tlie nnmher of persons wlio had joined the 
co-operative niovcment was small compared with the nninber of persons 
who still resorted to sowcais for iinancial help. Tlic members working 
111 this movement should avairtheiiiselves of every opportunit)' to relieve 
the indebtedness of tlios'e people. Tlie time bad come when co-operators 
should have renewed failli iii the inovenient and each co-operator should 
do his duty. I hey had a wealth of talents and many devoted woikers, 
and he wished them every success in their work. 

Vote of Thanks. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantnlii proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Piesident foi having so kiiidl}’’ accepted the invitation and for having 
given them good guidance during the Conference. He also tendered 
thanks on behalf of the Conference to the authorities of the P. S. High 
School, to the Agricultural and Industries Departments and others for 
having taken part in the exhibition at the request of the Madras Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Union and to the volunteers who had helped in the 
arrangements. The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 

The Conference then came to an end. 



Appendix (A), 
greetings. 

The Divisional Co-operative Federation Board, Bhagalpur. 

Bihar & Orissa Provincial Co-operative Bank, Bankipur, Patna. 

The Indore Premier Co-operative Bank, Bhikangaon Branch, Bhi- 
kangvaon. 

Bengal Co-operative Insurance Society, Calcutta. 

Central Co-operative Bank, Trivandrum. 

The Central Provinces 8c Berar Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
Nagpur. 

Cochin Central Co-operative Institute, Trichur. 

Mysore Co-operative Institute, Bangalore City. 

The Hyderabad Co-operative Dominion Bank, Hyderabad (Dn.) 

The Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society, Calcutta. 

United Provinces Co-operative Union, Lucknow. 

Bihar & Orissa Co-operative Federation, Patna. 

The Cochin Central Co-operative Bank, Trichur.* 

Shri Sayaji Sahakar Sewak Sangh, Baroda. 

Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, Calcutta. 

The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

International Co-operative Alliance, Brussels. 

Federation Nationale des Co-operatives de Consommation, Paris. 
Director of Co-operation, F. M. S., & S. S., Kuala Lumpur. 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Coorg, Mercara. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Cochin State. 

Director of Agriculture, Madras. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Punjab, N. W. F. Province 
and Delhi. 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Assajii, 

„ „ Ajmer-Merwara. 

„ „ Burma. 

„ „ Mysore. 

„ „ Central Provinces and Berar. 

„ „ United Provinces. 

„ „ Ceylon. 

MESSAGES. 

International Co-operative Alliance^ London. 

‘‘ We follow as closely as possible the progress of Co-operation in 
Madras, as in the other Provinces of India. It was a very great pleasure 
to have your President, Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, at the Congress of the 
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Alliance in London last year, where he represented the All-India Co- 
operative Institutes’ Association. The personal relations which he was 
able to make have brought the Co-operative Movement in India into 
much closer contact with the International Co-operative Alliance, and we 
are sure that his collaboration in the work of the Central Committee, of 
which he is now a member, will be of great benefit both to the Inter- 
national Organisation and to the Movement in India. 

The International Co-operative Alliance is at present faced with 
many difficulties arising from the changing economic order, but we are 
convinced that, whatever form the new economic order may take, the 
voluntary associations of cQ-operators can and must find their place in 
its framework and, at the same time, preserve intact the economic and 
constitutional basis of Co-operation as set out in the Principles of 
Rochdale.” 

International Co-operative Women'* s Gnihi, London. 

“One day, perhaps an official of the International Guild maybe 
able to visit India and see something of the many interesting develop- 
ments of the Indian Co-operative Movement, ])Ut at present so long a 
loiirney is cpiite beyond the financial lesonrces of this organisation. 

We send you, however, our most cordial good wishes for successful 
and inspiring meetings that may be the prelude to a year full of progress 
and development for the Movement in Madras, and would ask yon also 
to convey our greetings to all those of our Indian sister, s who aie striving 
to organise women’s co-opei alive activities, of whatever form these may 
be. We wish them all success and look forward to the day when a 
national Indian women’s organisation will be presenlcd on our Com- 
mittee.” 


The Co-operative Union^ Lfd.^ tlolyoake House, Manchester. 4. 

The Movement in'this country continues to progress and the most 
recent figures as to British capital and trade are most encouraging. 
With the passing of the world depression and increasing prices the 
figure of co-operative trade is going up so that now we are in the posi- 
tion of enjoying as we have done through the depression an increase in 
commodity turnover as well as an increase in the cash value of the goods 
handled. Just now we are at the beginning of a Ten Year Plan of Co- 
operative Development which will culminate in the Centenary year of the 
Rochdale Pioneers. It is felt that a stronger and more complete Co- 
operative Movement is the best memorial which the present generation 
of co-operators could erect to the Pioneers of Rochdale and it is expected 
that the Ten Year Plan will give a strong stimulus to Co-operative 
activity in this country. 
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Whilst we are laying down plan of onr own future development 
we hope that the Movement in other parts of the world will continue to 
prosper for the benefit of the working men and women which the Move* 
ment is primarily designed to help. In this hope I greet your Conference 
and wish every possible success to your proceedings.” 

Co-operative Wholesale Society^ Ltd.^ Manchester. 

As fellow-subjects of two great Commonwealths the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the even more wide-spread and ever- 
growing Commonwealth of Co-operators — it is with the greatest pleasure 
that we send you on behalf of the English Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Eimited and six million English Co-operators, our most cordial 
greetings and good wishes for the success of your deliberations, and the 
continued progress of Co-operation iu India. 

We hope that in the days ahead the Co-operative Movement, which 
has developed so successfully iu your province, will become iu all India 
as extensive and as powerful as it is to-day in England. 

We rejoice at your continued progress and are happy to be able to 
report that our Society is progressing satisfactorily. Our Sales have 
almost reached £ 100,000,000, a fact which we think will assure you of 
the solidarity of the Movement here iu the Mother Country.” 

All-India Co-operative Institutes' Association^, Lahore. 

“ The Co-operative Movement in the Madras Presidency has achieved 
considerable success iu some directions, which is not found in any other 
Province in India. The Triplicane Co-operative Stores has no parallel 
in this country and it offers a lie direct to the assertion often made in 
authoritative quarters, which should know better, that the store move- 
ment cannot prosper in India. 

The Madras Central Co-operative Eaiid Mortgage Bank, with the 
Primary Mortgage Societies, suggest a for the solution of the diffi- 
cult problem of providing long term credit to th^ agriculturists. Madras 
has set an example iu this matter and it is for the other Provinces and 
States to follow its footsteps. 

The South India Co-operative Insurance Society has made very 
rapid progress and is now easily the most advanced Co-operative Insu- 
rance Society in this country. 

East but not the least, Madras has been very fortunate in having 
non-official co-operators who would do credit to any province and 
country. They have played very important part iu making the movement 
successful. 

I think the Co-operative Movement in Madras should now extend 
its activities in three directions. 
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I’he one great drawback of the Co-operative Movement in Madras 
as in any other province, is that it has confined its activities to men alone 
and has so for practically ignored the fair sex. But no movement for the 
uplift of the masses can be successful unless women take an active part 
in it. The time has now arrived when women should be brought under 
the co-operative fold. That this can be achieved is shown by the 
attempt recently made in some Provinces and States. 

Madras should now seriously try to start Co-operative Societies among 
women, because co-operation cannot win a final victory without women. 

Another direction for extending the activities of the Co-operative 
Movement is the establishment of Co-operative Marketing Societies. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture in its report suggested the 
organisation of co-operative sale societies as the best method calculated 
to help. ‘ These societies,’ it said, will educate the cultivator in the 
production and preparation of his produce for the market, will provide 
^a sufficient value of produce to make efficient grading possible, and will 
bring the Indian producer into direct touch with the export market and 
with the large consumers in this contry, such as cotton and jute mills.” 

Madras has number of sale societies, but as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, they have not made much progress. The time is now oppor- 
tunate for encouraging the formation of co-operative marketing societies. 

The third line of advance is the organisation of the better living 
societies. 


These societies aim at the reformation of bad cimtoiiis prevalent 
amongst the members, the improvement of the ph>sical, moral and 
spiritual condition of the members and the teaching of the rules of 
hygiene. A good deal of work has already been done in Madras on 
these lines. The necessity now is to extend this work as far as possible. 

If I am allowed, before I clo.se, I would like to utter a word of 
caution. ^ Of late the co-opergjive societies in India in general and in 
Madras in particular have developed a tendency to meddle in local 
factions and politics. Those who are familiar with the woiking of co- 
operative institutes in many parts of the country know well the grave 
danger which besets such institutions when they are dragged into the 
whirlpool of local factions and politics or when local factions and politics 
cause a cleavage inside them. No one would suggest that co-operators 
in their private capacity are not to join political activities, but it is of 
vital importance for the health of the movement that co-operative insti- 
tutions should not be dragged at the heals of political parties.” 


^The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal and Calcutta. 

“ The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal, has great pleasure 
m sending his warmest greetings to the co-operators of Madras on the 
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occasion of their Twenty-first session of the Madras Provincial Co-opera*' 
tive Conference. No country is more in need than India of light to 
dispel the gloom which envelops the whole world to-day and no light is 
steadier and brighter than that of co-operation. The co-operators of 
Madras have given ample proof their steadfast faith in the abiding 
principles of co-operation. May their deliberations on this occasion he 
helpful to co-operators of other Provinces. God be with them in their 
noble pursuit.” 

Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bombay. 

“ The prevailing economic depression which has thrown a severe 
strain on the rural population of our country, the events of the last year 
such as the Government of India’s grants to the provinces for rural 
reconstruction and co-operative development, the creation of the Rural 
Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of India and the starting of the 
All India Village Industries Association have saddled co-operators with 
additional responsibilities. No one is better qualified to give guidance 
on these questions than Mr. Mehta who by his long association with the 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, the Bombay Provincial Co-ope- 
rative Institute and with the co-operative movement in general, will 
authoritatively represent non-official co-operative opinion in this Presi- 
dency and I have no doubt, under bis able presidentship, the Conference 
will prove a great success.” 

y A. Godbole Esq., I.C.S,, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 

Bihar and Orissa. 

“In the midst of an all pervading gloom that has overcome the 
movement in various Indian provinces, many a co-operator has taken 
heart from the success achieved by Madras and applied himself to the 
task before him with renewed hope. The robust faith underlying all 
their activities and the confidence born of achievement, which marked 
the utterances of the delegates from Madras who attended the joint 
meeting of the Standing Committee of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial 
Co-operative Banks’ Association and the All India Co-operative Insti- 
tutes’ Association recently held at Patna, was an inspiration to brother- 
delegates from Bihar and Orissa and the advice given by veterans like 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu will certainly prove yivaluable to this province in 
finding a solution of the formidable difficulties, confronting it. It is 
confidently hoped that the delebrations that will take place at the 
XXI Madras Provincial Co-operative Conference under the able guidance 
of Mr. V. R. Mehta will give lead, not only to Bihar and Orissa but to 
other provinces also on all pressing problems like (l) ways and means of 
revivifing credit co-operation (2) agency for providing co-operative train- 
ing and education ; (3) provision of long term credit and redemption of 
the old debts of agriculturists ; and (4) extension of Rural Reconstruc- 
tion.”. 

Diwan Bahadur S. Aravamutha Aiyangar, M.B.E,, Advocate, and 
President, Hyderabad Co-operative Dominion Bank. 

“ You have as your President a worthy son of a worthy father in 
Mr. Vaikunt L. Mehta who has done yeomen service to the cause of 
Co-operation in the Bombay Presidency. I wish the conference every 
success under his able and experienced guidance.” 
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LIST OF DELEGATES TO THE CONFERENCE. 


Names of the Institutions. 

1. The Madras Provincial Co-op, 
Bank, Mylapore, Madras. 


2. The Madras Co-op. Central 
Land Mortgage Bank, 
Madras. 


3. The South India Co-op. Insu- 

rance Sociey, Madras. 

4. The Triplicane Urban Co-op. 

Society, Madras. 


Names of Delegates. 

K. V. Raghavachari, b.a., 

B.D. 

2. „ R. Venkoba Rao. 

3. „ T. Audinarayana Chettiar. 

4. Rao Bahadur R. V. Ramasiinda- 

ram Pillai Avl. 

5. Rao Saheb K. M. Singaravelu 

Mudaliar Avl. 

6. Sir M. Ramacliandra Rao, Kt. 

7. Rao Bahadur C. Gopala Menon. 

8. Diwan Bahadur T. Raghaviah 

Pantulu Gam, c.s.i. 

9. Diwan Bahadur A. Appadurai 

Pillai x\vl., i.s.o. 

10. Mr. P. S. G. Ganga Naidu Avl. 

11. ,, R. E. Shah. 

12. Rao Bahadur C. Gopala Menon. 


13. 

Mr. \b 

Viyaniia. 

14. 

„ K, 

. C. Rainaki islinaii. 

15. 

„ s. 

De.sikachariar. 

16. 

„ T. 

Ealnsundava Mudaliar. 

17. 

„ R. 

Subramania Iyer. 

18. 

„ P. 

N. Miirtandam Pillai. 


I. PROVINCIAL SOCIETIES. 
1. Mr. 


11. LANGUAGE EEDPIRATION. 

The Tamil Nad Co-op. Fede- 19. Mr. K. G. Sivaswaiiii Iyer, 
ration, Coimbatore. 20. „ Narasimba Reddiar. 

21 . ,, M. \ . Meenakshisundara 

Mudaliar. 

22. „ I). Kuppurama Mudaliar. 

23. „ K. S. Rajagopala Mudaliar.- 

24. „ K. Rangayya Gounder. 


III. FEDERATIONS. 


1. Chingleput District Co-op. 

Federation, Conjeevaram. 

2. The Madura Rainnad District 

Co-op. Federation, Madura.. 


25. Mr. K. Venugopala Mudaliar. 

26. „ M. Balasundara Mudaliar. 

27. „ Janab A. P. Mohamad 

Sultan. 


IV. TRAINING INSTITUTES. 

1. Hood Co-op. Institute, 28. Mr. 0. A. Narayanaswami Iyer. 
Tanjore. 
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V. CENTRAL BANKS. 


Names of the Institutions. 

1 Anautapur District Co-op. 
Central Bank. 

2, The Co-op. Central Bank, 
Vellore. 


3, The South Arcot District 

Co-operative Central Bank, 
Cuddalore. 

4. Co-op. Central Bank, Conjee- 

varam. 


5. The Chittoor District Co-op. 

Central Bank, Chittoor. 

6. The Coimbatore District 

Urban Bank, Coimbatore. 

7. Cuddapah District Co-op. 

Central Bank, Cuddappah. 

8. Ganjam District Co opera- 

tive Banking Union, Ber- 
hampur. 

9. District Co-op. Central Bank, 

Cocanada. 

10. Sree Koonaseeina Co-op. 

Central Bank, Amalapurani. 


11. Rajahin undry Co-op. Central 

Bank, Rajahmundry. 

12. Ramachandrapuram Co-op. 

Central Bank, Ramachandra- 
puram. 

13. The West Godavari District 

Co-op. Central Bank, Ellore. 

14. The Guntur Dt. Co-op. Cen- 

tral Bank, Tenali. 

15. South Kaiiara Dt. Co-op. Cen- 

tral Bank, Mangalore. 

16. The Krishna Co-op. Bank, 

Masulipatam. 


Names of Delegates. 

29. Mr. Y. Hanumantha Rao. 

30. Rao Bahadur V. A. Arunachala 

Mudaliar. 

31. Rai Bahadur V. Murugesa Mudr. 

32. Rao Saheb K. M. Singaravelu 

Mudaliar. 

33. Mr. R. A. Sivananda Mudaliar. 

34. „ C.V. Sriuivasachari, E.A.,B.L, 

35. „ M. G. Parthasarathy Mudr. 

36. Rao Bahadur C. Sanibasiva Chet- 

tiar. 


37. 

Mr. 

K. R. Viswanatha Ayyar, 

38. 

j) 

K. Rangaswamy Ayyangar. 

39. 

55 

C. P. Sarathi Mudaliar. 

40. 

55 

M. Singarachariar. 

41. 

„ 

N. Narayaua Reddi. 

42. 

55 

S. K. Krishiiaswami. 

43. 

,, 

S. K. Ramaswami Mudaliar. 

44. 

55 

S. Thirun^vukkarasu Mudr, 

45. 

„ 

V. Pichaiya. 

46. 

„ 

R. Veiikataramiah. 

47. 

55 

N. Ramakrishna Rao 

Pan till u. 


55 

P. Soniasundara Rao. 

49. 

55 

G. Dhartna Rao. 

50. 

„ 

S. Satyanarayaua Raju. 

51. 

55 

K. Chalapati Rao. 

52. 

55 

N. Achutaramachandra- 
murty. 

53. 

55 

Kala Venkatarao. 

54. 

55 

N. Veiikataratnam. 

55. 


P. Suryaprakasa Rao. 

56. 

5* 

M. Sivaramakrishnaiah. 

57. 

55 

N. Surya Rao. 

58. 

55 

B. V. Krishna Rao. 

59. 

55 

M. Sitaramiah. 

60. 

jj 

D. Narayanaraju. 

61. 


T. Veeranna. 

62. 

55 

K. K. Suryanarayana. 

63. 

55 

K. Sreeramulu. 

64. 

55 

V. Eakshiminarayana. 

65. 

55 

R. Surayya Choudary. 

66. 

55 

Ullai Mangesh Rao. 

67. 

55 

K. Venkata Ranianayya 
Naidu. 

68. 

55 

K. Eakshmayya Naidu. 
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Names of the Institutions. 

17. Viziavada Co-op. Bank, Bez- 

wada. 

18. Kuniool Dt. Co-op. Central 

Bank, Kurnool. 

19. The Madras Dt. Co-op. Central 

Bank, Ltd., Madras. 

20. Madura-Ramiiad Dt. Co-op. 

Central Bank, Madura. 

21. Malabar District Co-op. Cen- 

tral Bank, Chalapuram. 

22. Nellore Dt- Co-op. Banking 

Union, Nellore. 

23. wSrivillipnttur Co-op. Banking 

Union, Srivilliputtnr. 

24. Salem DistricJt Urban Bank, 

Salem. 

25. Kmnbakonam Co-op. Central 

Bank, Kumbakonani. 

26. Tanjore Ut. Co-op. Central 

Bank, Tanjoie. 

27. Tinnevelly Dt. Co-op. Central 

Bank, Tinnevelly. 

28. Tricbiiiopol}' Co-op. Central 

Bank, Tricbi nopoly. 

29. Co-op. Central Bank, Viziaiia- 

garain. r 


Names of Delegates. 

69. Mr. P, Venkata Subbayya. 

70. „ R. Rama Rao. 

71. „ G. Nagi Reddi. 

72. „ V. B. Chenchi Reddi. 


73. „ 

S. vS. Sankara Mudaliar. 

74. „ 

M. S. Sabhesa Iyer. 

75. „ 

V. Krishna Mohan. 

76. „ 

K. S Sunda. 

77. „ 

N. Ramaswami Iyer. 

78. „ 

A. Ramachaiidram Pillai. 

79. 

P. Vast! Mellon. 

80. „ 

B. Dasaratharama Reddi. 

81. „ 

V. Kodandaraina Reddi. 

82. „ 

K. Sundararaina Reddi. 

83. „ 

G. Alagiriswami Naidu. 

CO 

P. S. Chiiina Venkata Raja, 

85. „ 

R. Kiishnaswanii Naidu. 

86. „ 

T. Audinarayaiia Chettiar. 

87. „ 

S. Krishnnswamy Iyer. 

88. „ 

S. C. Venkatappa Chettiar. 

89. Rao 

Sahel) C.R. Uakshmivaraha 

Ayyangar. 

90. Mr. 

V. R. Srinivasa 11 . 

91. „ 

D. Malmlingani Ib’Ilai. 

92. „ 

A. \'ceravii Odnyar. 

93. .. 

Sun darn j)pa Naidu. 

94. „ 

H. W Gopalnswami Iyer. 

95. „ 

K, Kalidas. 


VI. URBAN BANKS. 

Anantapur District. 

1. Hiudupur Co-op. Town Bank. 96. Mr. U. Gangadhara Sastri. 

2. Kadiri Co-op. Societ 3 ^ 97. „ Janab T, Phakeeruddin 

Saheb. 


North Arcot District. 

3. Tiruppattur Town Co-op. Bk. 98. Mr. C, M. Subramauia Naidu. 

South Arcot District. 

4. Villupuram Co-op. Ur bam 99. Mr, V. S. Kuppuswami Mudr. 

Bank, 
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APPKNDIX (b). 


Chingleput District, 

Names of the Institutions. Names of Delegates. 

5. Ivittle Conjeevaram Co-op. 100. Mr. K. Krishnaswami Iyengar. 

Urban Bank. 

6. Big Conjeevaram Co-op. Town 101. „ S. M, Varadarajulu Naidu, 

Bank. 

7. Uttiramernr Co-op. Bank. 102. „ O.M. Venkatanathalj’engar. 

8. Madurantakam Co-op. Bank. 103. „ M. B. Ukshminarasimlia- 

chariar. 

Chittoor District, 

9. Madanapalle Co-op. Town 104. Mr. R. Veukatappa. 

Bank. 

10. Tirupati Co-op. Town Bank. 105. „ P. Radhapati 

11. Co-op. Town Bank, Chittoor. 106. „ V. Krishnamachariar. 

12. Puiiganur Co-op. Town Bank, 107. „ P. Venkataratnam Chetti. 

Coimbatore District. 

13. Ph-ode Co-op. Urban Bank. 108. Mr. K. S. Govindasamy Naidn. 

14. Coimbatore Co-op. Town 109. „ A. Palanisamy Gounder. 

Bank. 

15. Satyamangalam Co-op. Urban 110. „ S. K. Krishnasamy Gouda. 

Bank. 

16. P e r u n d u r a i Co-op. Credit 111. „ A. K. Subramania Chettiar. 

Society. 

17. Tiruppiir Urban Bank. 112. „ C. S. Narayanaswami. 

IS. Gobichettipalayam Co-op. 113. „ K. T. Vetriveln Mudaliar. 

Urban Bank. 

Cuddapah District. 

19. Cuddapah Co-op. Town Bank. 1 14. Mr. Syed Abdur Rahiman Sahib. 

Ganjam District. 

20. Berhampur Co-op. Urban 115. Mr. A. Simhachalam. 

Bank. 

Godavari East, 

21. Co-op. Society, Palivela ... 116. Mr. T. Purushottam. 

22. Kadali Co-op. Credit Society, 117. N. Sambhamoorti. 

23. Pithapuram Co-op. Bank ... 118. Mutyala Sri Madhava Rao. 

24. Ramachendrapuram Co-op. 119. M. Narasimha Rao. 

Urban Bank. 

25. Cocanada Co-op. Bank ... 120. Darbha Venkayya. 

26. Alamuru Co-op. Credit 121. Y. Dorayya. 

Society, 
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Godavari West* 

Names of the Institutions. Names of Delegates. 

27. Ellore Co-op. Urban Bank, 122. Mr. Rampalli Subba Rao. 

28. Bhimavaram Co-op. Urban 123. „ A. Snryanarayanamurty. 

Bank. 

Guntur District. 

29. Bapatla Co-op. Urban Bank. 124. Mr. P. Adiseshayya. 

30. Ongole Co-op. Bank ... 125. ,, C. Venkata. Rao 

31. Tenali Urban Bank ... 126. „ K. Krishna Rao. 

Kurnool District. 

32. Kurnool Urban Co-op. Credit 127. Mr. S. Narasimliulu. 

Bank. 


Madura District. 

33. Periakulani Co-op. Urban 128. Mr. R. Srikrishna Naidu. 

Bank. 

34. Madura Urban Co-op. Bank. 129. V. Chinnikrishna Naidu. 

35. Kalayambattur Agiaharaiu 130. K. S. Sundaraswanii Iyer. 

Co-op. Credit Society, 

Palani P. 0. 

Nellore District, 

36. Nellore Town Co-op. Society. 131. Mr. M. S. NaraMuiha Rao. 

132. „ C. V. Nara.siinha Rao. 

37. Nellore Goveriimeut Servants’ 133. „ T, Raugaswami Pillai. 

Co-op. Society. 


Nil^iris Distn'ct. 

38. Ootacamuud Will’s Co-op. 134. Mr. R. A. Nathan, Rao Sahib 

T. R. Masilamony Nadar. 

39. Nilgiris Public Servants’, Co- 135. „ M. Padmanablia Nayakar. 

op. Society, Ootacarannd. 


Ramnad District. 


40. Manamadura Co-op. Urban 136. 

Bank. 

41. Vachakarapatti Co-op. 137 , 

Society. 

42. Karaikudi Co-op. Urban Bank. 138. 

43. Bhupati Raja Co-op. Credit 139. 

Bank. RaiaDalaya*^ 

44. Paramakudi Co-op. Society. 140. 

45. Si vaganga Co-op. Urban Bank. 141. 

46. Kaveripatnam Co-op. Town 142. 

Bank. 


Mr. Visvanatha Iyer. 

„ S. Venkatachala Mudaliar. 

„ N. S. Venkatararaa Iyer. 

„ P. S. Kumaraswami Raja. 

„ G. Sundaram Iyengar. 

„ S. Nagaswami Iyer. 

» P. N. Kuppuswami Naidu. 
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Al>PJENDll (S). 

Salem District, 

iTames of the Institutions. Names of Delegates. 

47. Tiruchengode Co-op. Urban 143. Mr. V, T. Ramaswami. Iyer. 

Bank. 

48. Krishnagiri Urban Co-op. 144. „ P.Krishnamurthy. 

Credit Society. 

49. Thottappalayam Urban Bank, 145. „ T. P. Govindaraia Mudr. 

Velur. 

Tanjore District, 

50. Co-op. Urban Bank, Tiruttu- 146. Mr. N. R. Swamiappa Mudr. 

raipuiidi. 

51- Pattukottai Co-op. Urban 147. „ P. S. Swaminatha Iyer. 

Bank. 

52. Nicholson Co-op. Town Bank, 148. „ S. Ramachandra Iyer. 

Tanjore. 

53. Mayavaram Co-op. Urban 149. ,, V, Krishnamurthi Iyer. 

Bank. 

54. Shiyali Co-op. Urban Bank... 150. „ N. Ratnasabhapati Pillai. 

55. Tranquebar Co-op. Urban 151. „ V. Kanakasabai Nadar, 

Bank. 

Tinnevelly District. 

56. Prakasapuram Co-op. Bank, 152. Mr. T. V. Samuel. 

Nazareth, P.O. 

57. Alwartirunagari Co-op. Bank. 153. „ N. P. Authan Iyengar. 

Trichinopoly District, 

58. Talgudi Co-op. Urban Bank. 154. Mr. V. S. Ramachandra Iyer. 

59. Talgudi Rural Bank ... 155, „ T. D. Ramachandra Iyer. 

Vizagapatam District. 

60. Vizagapatam Co op. Bank ... 156. J^ao Sahib T. Madhava Rao. 

VII. NON-CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

1. Eoudon Mission High School 157. Mr. C. Ranganatha Aiyangar. 

Students ’ Co-op. Stores, 

Gooty. 

2. Pudupalayain Co-op. Stores, 158. „ R. Krishnaswami 

Cuddalore. Aiyangar. 

3. Madanapalli Urban Co-op. 159. „ G. Venkataswamy Naidu. 

Stores. 

4. Andhra Co-op. Ayurvedic 160. „ S. Satyanarayanamurty. 

Stores and Pharmacy, 

Amalapuram. 

5. Madura City Co-op. Stores ... 161. „ S. K. Tiruniakilmaram 

Pillai. 
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Names of the Institutions. Names of Delegates. 

6. Rameswaram Co-op. Stores ... 162. Mr. R. M. Doraiswami Pillai. 

7. Krishnagiri High School 163. „ K. S. Chengalroya Ayyar. 

Students’ Co-op. Stores. . 

8. Karur Co-op. Stores ... 164. ,, B. K. Vembii Aiyei. 

9. The Talgudi Sivagnanam 165. „ R. P. Ratua Sarnia. 

Co-op. Agricultural Society. 

10. Co-op. Loan and Sale Society, 168. „ B. Atchanaidu. 

Anakapalle. 

11. West Coimbatore Co-op. 167. „ G.V. KrishuamoortyAiyar. 

Building Society, Coim- 
batore. 

12. Madras City Co-op. Building 168. „ G- Srirambabu Naidu. 

Society. 

13. Co-op. Building Society, 169. „ E. V. Papiali Sastri. 

Anakapalli. 

VIII. UNIONS. 

Anantapur District. 

1. Hindupur Local Co-op. Union. 170. Mr. L. O. Sa.stri. 

2. Penukonda Local Co-op. 171. „ R. Haniimantha Reddi. 

Union. 

3. Local Co-op. Union, Gooty ... 172. ,, Y. Rania.swann. 

4. Madakasira Local Co-op. 173. ,, Siddantia Gowd. 

Union. 

Arcot North. 

5. Sambuvarayanallur Coop. 174. Mr. K. Rainachandi a vSastriar. 

Union. 

6 Tiruvannainalai Co-op. Labour 175. Rao vSalieb M. S. vSecliachalam 
Union. Iyer. 

7. Co-op, Union, xArui ... 176. Mr. S. Singara Mudaliar. 

8. Timin Co-op. Union ... 177. ,, K. S, Rajagopala Miidr. 

9. Vellore Audit Union ... 178. ,, \b D xArunachala Mudr. 

* Arcot South. 

10. Vridhachalam Taluk Co-op. 179. Mr. M. G. Partbasarathy 

Supervising Union. Mudaliar. 

1 1. Cuddalore Co-op. Union ... 180. ,, T. Veeraswami Reddiar. 

Bellary District. 

12. Co-op. Union, Harpanahalli. 181. Mr. K. Srinivasa Rao. 

Chifiglepiit District. 

13. Chingleput Co-op. Union ... 182. Mr. Luke Devadoss. 

14. Madurautakam Co-op. Union. 183. „ M. Krishnaswami Iyengar. 

15. Mukundagiri Co-op. Supervis- 184. „ M. K. Chakravarti 

ing Union. Iyengar. 

16. Co-op. Supervising Union 185. „ M. Narasimhachariar. 

Uttiramerur. 
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Chittoor District, 

Names of the Institutions. Names of Delegates. 

17. Madaiiapalli Local Co-op. 186. Mr. G. Peddappa Reddi. 

Union. 

18. Vayalpad Co-op. Union ... 187. „ T. B. Venkataswamy 

Reddy. 

Coimbatore District, 

19. Satyamangalarn Local Co-op. 188. Mr. S. A. Narayana Sastriar. 

Union. 


20. Palladam Local Co-op. Union. 

189. 

” 

R. M, Knmaraswami 
Gounder. 

21. Local Co-op. Union, Peruu- 
durai. 

190. 

)} 

P. V. Ganapati Iyer. 

22, Gobichettipalayam Local 
Co-op. Union. 

191. 


K. M. Ram as warn i 
Gounder. 

23. Kambuliyampatti Local 
Co-op. Union. 

192. 

Rao 

' Sahib K. M. Chinua- 
raugayya Gounder. 

24. Bhavani Local Co-op. Union. 

193. 

Mr. 

S. V. Venkatasubbiar. 

25. Sulur Local Co-op. Union ... 

194. 


R. N. Appaji Gounder. 

26. P. Machi Co-op. Union. 

195. 


S. Rangaswami Gounder. 

Godavari East, 


27. Ramacbandrapuram Co-op. 

196. 

Mr. 

M. V. Narayana. 

Union. 

28. Island Polavaram Co-op. 
Union. 

197. 


Sree Raja Kakarlapudi 
Buchi Krishnam Raju. 

29. Addurii Local Co-op. Union. 

198. 


U.S. Ramachandrain. 

30. Palivela Local Co-op. Union. 

199. 


P. Peda Suryanarayaua 
Raju. 

31. Local Co-op. Union, Koduru- 

200. 


N. Sreerama Raju. 

padu. 

32. Rajahmundry Local Co-op. 

201. 


Dr. P. Gurumurti. 

Union. 

33. Araalapiiram Local Co-op. 

202. 


K.' Venkataratiiam. 

Union. 

34. Alamuru Local Co-op. Union. 

203. 


U. Ramaniurti. 

35. Narendrapuram Local Co-op. 

204. 


K. Satyaiiarayanamurti. 

Union. 

36. Mummidivaram Co-op. Union. 

205. 

1) 

Cb. Venkiah. 

37. Tupeswaram Local Co-op. 

206. 


Ch. Veereswara Rao. 

Union. 

Godavari West. 


38. Vundi Local Co-op. Union ... 

207. 

Mr. 

M. L. Narasimha Raju. 

39. Penugonda Local Co-op. 

208. 

)» 

Chellapati Seshagiri Rao. 

Union. 

40. Narasapur Co-op. Union 

209. 


T. Venkatasatyasurya- 


prakasa Rao. 
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Guntur District. 

Names of the Institutions. Names of Delegates. 

41. Co-op. Union, Ponnur ... 210, Mr. Dasari Adaiah. 

42. lyocal Co-op. Union, Ongole. 211. „ A. Narayana Rao Gam. 

43. Repalli Co-op. Union ... 212. „ Kari Lakshmana Rao. 

44. Narasarowpet Co-op. Union, 213. „ Gade Simhachalam Pan- 

tulu. 

Kistna District. 

45. Kaikalur Local Co-op. Union. 214. Mr. U. Muthamraju Pantulii. 

46. Bezwada Local Co-op. Union. 215. „ Nallury Papaiah. 

47. Arthamur Local Co-op, Union 216. „ K. V. Raghava Rao. 

48. Local Co-op. Union, Madine- 217. „ H. Perneed Chowdary. 

palli. 

49. Addada Local Co-op. Union. 218. V. Basaviah Garn, Addada. 

50. Divisional Local Co-op. 219. M. Lakshminarasimha 

Union, Avanigadda. Naidii. 

Ktiniool District. 

51. Koilkuntla Co-op. Union ... 220. Mr. G. Nagi Reddi. 

Madura District. 

52. Othakadi Co-op. Union ... 221. Mr. R. Velnswainy Pillai. 

53. Tiniparanakuram Local 222. „ D. Stephens. 

Co-op. Union. 

54. Tirumangalam Local Co-op. 223. M. S. Mntliiah Tevar. 

Union. 

55. Periakulaui Local Co.op. 224. Maiutlianayagam P\llai. 

Union. 

56. Melur Co-op. Union ... 225. A. \Lliis\vainv. 

57. Uthainapalayam Co-op. Union 226. A. S. Kiishnaswami 

Iyengar. 

Nellore District. 

58. Sulurpet Co-op, Union ' ... 227. Mr. K. Sundara Rama Reddi. 

59. Peddapavani Co-op. Union ... 228. V. Appa Rao. 

60. Kavali Co-op. Union ... 229. .S. Venkata.subbaiya. 

61. Indukurpel Co-op. Union... 230. Raghava Adisesliaiah. 

62. Muthukur Co-op. Union. ... 231. D. V. Raghava Reddi. 

63. Kovur Co-op. Union ... 232. T. Malla Reddy. 

Salem District. 

64. Attur Co-op. Union. ... 233. Mr. Janab K. Abdul Hameed 

Saheb. 

65. Rasipuram Co-op. Union. ... 234. „ K. Kuppanna Goundar. 

” K-^-Narasitnha Goundar. 

67. Dharmapuri Co-op. Union... 236. „ K. S. Uakshmana Rao. 
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Nilgiri District, 

Karnes of the Institutions. Names of Delegates. 

68. Kotagiri Co-op. Union, ... 237. Mr. K. Belli Gowder. 


Ramnad District, 

69. Sundarapandiam Co op. 238. Mr. S. Ganapati Iyer. 

Union. 

70. Tiruppattur Uocal Co-op. 239. „ Karimuthu vS. Sivalingam 

Union. Chettiar. 


Tanjore District, 


71. Kumbakonam Taluk Co-op. 

Supervising Union. 

72. Taluk Co-op. Supervising 

Union, Shiyali. 

73. Tanjore Co-op. Supervising 

Union. 

74. Mannargudi Local Co-op. 

Supervising Union. 

75. Mayavarani Co-op. Supervis- 

ing Union. 

76. Arantangi Co-op. Supervising 

Union. 

77. Co-op. Supervising Union, 

Tirutturaipundi. 

78. Tiruvarur Co-op. Supervising 

Union. 


240. Mr. V. S. Sesha Aiyangar. 

241. „ C. S. Srinivasa Mudaliar. 

242. „ S. Thangavelu Pillai. 

243. „ T. B. Ratnachalam Ayyar. 

244. „ M. Muthukumarasamy 

Mudr. 

245. „ R. Gopalaswarai Row. 

246. „ T. V. Chandrasekharam 

Pillai. 

247. Rao Sahib K. V. Tiruvenkata 
Mudaliar 


Trichinopoly District. 

79. Kulitalai Co-op. Union ... 248. Mr. M. R. Balakrishna Iyer. 

8o! Lalgudi Co-op, Union ... 249. „ L- N. Paramasivam Pillai. 

Vizag. District, 

250. Mr, P. Sreeramulu Naidu. 

251. „ S. .Suryanarayana Deo. 

252. „ V. Satyanarayana Patnaik. 

253. „ D. Rama Rao Pantulu, 

254. „ N. Satj^anarayana. 

255. „ J* Appalaswami Naidu. 

nagaram. 

IX. LAND MORTGAGE BANKS. 

1 . Kattumannarkoil Land Mort- 256. Mr. M. Visvanatham Pillai. 

gage Bank, (South Arcot 

2. cSeSL Co-op. Land 257. „ Achar Raghavachariar. 

Mortgage Bank, (Chingleput 
District.) 


81. Anakapalli Local Co-op. 
Union. 

82. Salur Local Co-op. Union ... 

83. Chipurupalli Local Co-op. 

Union. 

84. Narasapatnam Local Co-op 

Union 

85. Local Co-op. Union, Yella- 

manchili 

86. Local Co-op. Union, Gajapati- 
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R \/raduraiitakani Co-op. Land 258. Mr. A. Srinivasachariar. 
Mortgagf^^ (r.hine^lpmit 

District.) 

4. Kambuliampatti Co-op. Land 259, „ K. S. Raiigayya Gounder. 

Mortgage Bank, (Coimba- 
tore District.) 

5. Razole Co-op, Laud Mortgage 260 „ Vadrevu Ramamiirti 

Bank, (East Godavari Dis- 
trict.) 

6. Cocanda Co-op. Land Mort- 261. „ A. Raniacbendra Rao Garu 

gage Bank, (East Godavari 
District.) 

7. Alamitru Co-op. Land Mort- 262, „ K. Bucheyya. 

gage Bank, (East Godavari 
District.) 

8. Penugonda Co-op. Land Mort- 263. ,, I. Mallikarjunam Garu. 

gage Bank, (West Godavari 
District.) 

9. Bhiinavarara Co-op. Land 264, ,, S. Bhagavannarayaua. 

Mortgage Bank, (West Goda- 
vari District.) 

10. Co-op. Land Mortgage Bank, 265. „ Siva Venka Puiiuayya 

Gudlavalleru, (Kistana Dis- Pantulu. 

trict.) 

11. Vadlamannadu Co-op. Land 266. ,, Bhogarajn Venkataratnam 

Mortgage Bank, Masiili- Pantulu. 

patain, (Kristna District.) 

12. Velnr Co-op. Land Mortgage 267. „ M. K. \^'apurlka^da. 

FRATERNAL DIvLbXxATES WHO ATTl^NDED THl 
CONFERENCE. 

1. Coorg Central Co-op. Bank, 268 Mr. P. I. Belliappa. 

Mercara. 269. „ M. M. Belliappa. 

2. Pudukkottai Co-op. Central 270. „ V. K. Rajagopala. 

. 271. „ G. Sundaresa lyei 

3. Pudukkottai Town Bank 979 V. Veiikoba Rao. 

EX-OFFICIO DELEGATES. 

273. V. Ramadas Pantulu Garu, b.a.,b.l. President, P. C. U. 

274. Dewau Bahadur T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar, b.a., b.e., m. l,. c- 

Vice-President, P. C. U. 

275. A. Rangauatha Miidaliar Avk, m. t. c. Vice-President, P. C. U. 

276. Rao Bahadur A- Rajabadar Mudaliar Avl. b.a. Hon. Joint 

Secretary, P. C. U. 

277. V. Venkatasubbaiya Esq., b.a,, Hon, Joint Secretary, P. C. U. 

278. N. SatyanarayanaGaru, Hon. Joint Secretary, P. C. U. 

279. C. S. Sastri Esq,, b.a. (Hons.) f.s.a.a., r.a., Treasurer, P. C. U. 

280. K. Bhashyam Ayyangar Avl., b.a., b.e., E. C. Member, P. C. U. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND CHARGES 
OF THE CONFERENCE. 


Particulars. 

Keceipts. 

Charges. 


Rs. A P. 

Rs. A. P 

Delegation Fees 

562 8 0 

7 0 0 

Boarding and Dodging 

183 2 0 

455 3 0 

Donations 

357 8 0 


Stationery 


21 15 0 

Contingencies 


155 3 9 

Estabiishraent 


23 10 8 

Eigbting 

*«c 

39 10 0 

Printing 

t.t 

92 13 3 

Postage 


128 13 9 

Telegrams 


1 7 0 

Co-operative Drama 

••• •t* 

97 1 0 

Furniture A/c 

•• 

58 0 0 


1,103 2 0 

1,080 13 5 

Balance of Stamps 

••• • 

1 11 9 

Surplus 

... 

20 8 10 


1,103 2 0 

1,103 2 0 


DONATION LIST. 


S. 

No. 

Names of Donors. 

Amount. 
Rs. A. P. 

1. 

Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank 

50 

0 

0 

2. 

Sree Konaseema Co-op. Central Bank, •Amalapuram. 

25 

0 

0 

3. 

Ramachandrapuram Co-op. Central Bank 

25 

0 

0 

4. 

Coimbatore District Urban Bank 

25 

0 

0 

5. 

Madura-Raninad District Co-op. Central Bank 

25 

0 

0 

6. 

Vizianagaram Co-op. Central Bank 

20 

0 

0 

7. 

Nellore Dt. Co-op. Banking Union 

15 

0 

0 

8. 

Triplicane Urban Co-op. Society, Madras 

15 

0 

0 

9. 

Salem Dt. Urban Bank 

15 

0 

0 

10. 

Erode Co-op. Urban Bank 

10 

0 

0 

11. 

Co-op. Central Bank, Vellore 

10 

0 

0 

12. 

Co-op. Central Bank, Kumbakonam 

10 

0 

0 

13. 

Dt. Co-op. Central Bank, Cocanada 

10 

0 

0 

14. 

Co-op. Bank, Vizianagaram 

10 0 0 
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S. Karnes of Donors. 

B. F. 

15. Ctiddapab Dt. Co-op. Central Bank 

16. Vizagapatam Co-op. Bank 

17. Pattukottai Urban Bank 

18. Razole Co-op. Land Mortgage Bank 

19. Uittle Conjeevaram Co-op. Urban Bank 

20. Periakulam Co-op. Urban Bank 

21. Paramakudi Co-op. Society 

22. Mehir Co-op. Urban Bank 

23. Malabar Dt. Co-op. Central Bank 

24. Dharmapuri Co-op. Town Bank 

25. Guntur Dt. Co-op. Central Bank, Tenali 

26. Pithapurani Co-op. Urban Bank 

27. Attur Co-op. Union 

28. Tanjore Co-op. Union 

29. Pudukottah Co-op. Town Bank 

30. Pudukottah Co-op. Central Bank 

31. Krisbuagiri High School Students’ Co-op. Society 

32. Rameswarain Co-op. Stores 

Total . 

ODysore Economic f on mat. 

BANGALORE. 

SPublbhed m the 7th of each month. 

(The only English monthly Journal in Mysore State which 
has the largest ciz-culation of any Newspaper or 
other periodical published in it.) 

Aft Adver ttslftg Certainty aftd ftot Mere Speculatioft. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 6/- always payable in Advance. 

For Advertisement rates, special positions 
and other particulars apply to 

The Manager, 

“ MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL,” 

No* 19, Gundopunt Btdldings, Siddicutta, 

BANGALORE CITY. 


Amount. 

Rs. A. P. 

265 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
7 8 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
1 0 0 

357 8 0 
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Meetings, 

BOARD OF MANAGEMENT OF THE P. C. U. 

Proceedings of the meeting of the Board of Management of the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Union held at 9-30 a. in. on 28-9-35 in 
the premises of the P. S. High School, Mylapore, Madras. 

Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu (Chairman). 

Present : 

Dewaii Bahadur T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar Avl. 

Mr. V. Venkatasubbaiya. 

„ N. Satyanarayana. 

Rao Bahadur A. Rajabadar Mudaliar. 

Dewan Bahadur Sir M. Ramachaudra Rao, Kt. 

Mr. V. Venkatachalau\ 

„ K. G. Sivaswamy. 

,, T. Audiuarayaua Chettiar. 

,, S. S. Sankara Mudaliar, 

,, E. S. Sunda. 

,, Dr. E. S. Ramasubbu. 

,, S. Nagaswaiiiy Iyer. 

„ G. Sriram Babu Naidu. 

Rao Saheb V. 1. Muuiswamy Pillay. 

Mr. K, E. Narasimha Rao, 

Rao Saheb G. Venkataratnam Pantulu. 

Mr. E. Gangadhara Sastri. 

„ M. G. Parthasarathi Mudaliar. 

,, K. Krishnamoorthy Rao. 

„ A. Ramachendra Rao. 

„ V. Chiniiikrishua Naidu. 

„ K.Belli Gowder. 

Rao Saheb K. V. Tiruvenkata Mudaliar. 

Mr. P. Sriramiilu Naidu. 

Dr. P. Gurumurthi. 

Rao Bahadur T. M. Narayanaswami Pillai, 

1. Co-option of members to the Board of Management from the 
Constituency of District Federations and Eocal Unions for the following 
districts : 

1. Coimbatore. 3. Trichinopoly. 

2. Malabar. 4. Bellary. 
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“ Resolved to co-opt the following members to the Board from the 
constituency of District Federations and Focal Unions of the following 
districts : 

Coimbatore Mr. S.A. Narayana Sastri of Satyamangalam. 

Trichinopoly ... Mr. A. Rangaswami Gounder of Kanir. 

Bellary ... Mr. A. Narayana Bhat of Harpauahalli.” 

2. Consideration of the Administration Report (from 1st July 1934 to 
30th June 1935) as approved by the Executive Committee to be presented 
to the General Body on 29-9-35* 

“ Resolved that the Administration Report be placed before the 
General Body for its approval.” 

3. Budget for 1935-36. 

“ Resolved that the Draft Budget be passed with the following 
alterations 

Provide Rs. 500 under T. A. for ‘ Meetings of Board ’ and reduce 
expenditure under ‘ other grants ’ by Rs. 500- 

“ Resolved that single III class fare and daily allowance of Rs. 2 
per day be fixed as the scale for the T. A. of the members of the Board 
of Management t© attend the meetings of the Board.” 

4. Ratification of the action of the Executive Committee in approv- 
ing the new scheme of Training Institutes of the Joint Registuir. 

The following resolution was passed: — 

“ The action of the Executive Committee i.s ratified in respect of 
the present sessions of the two training institutes functioning under the 
scheme of the Joint Registrar. The Executive Committee is requested to 
formulate a definite scheme for the running of training institutes by the 
Provincial Co-operative Union and placel it before the next meeting of 
the Board.” 

5. Consideration of the rcsolutious of which notice is received from 
the members of the Board. 

Mr. K,G. Sivaswami Iyer’s resolution ; 

The Board of Management approves the scheme of training of the 
Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies with the following modifica- 
tions : — 

ici) It welcomes the early conversion of the Co-operative Institute 
into a college affiliated to the University, 

(6) Pending qualified students passing with degrees in Co-operatioii, 
the present nine months’ course for Inspectors should also be extended 
to the Supervisors, 

(c) The selection of candidates by the Public Service Cornmissiou for 
employment in the Department should be from those who pass the nine 
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months’ test, and not that the selected candidates should study for the 
nine months in a class. 

{d) Preference should be given to graduates both in the selection of 
Supervisors and Inspectors. 

(e) The preliminary training of 2 months for Supervisors will be too 
short to test their fitness and it should be extended to 3 months. 

(/) The practical training should at least be for three months for the 
Supervisors who have passed successfully the nine months’ course. 

(^) The general meetings of the Supervising Unions if conducted on 
a planned basis with a syllabus of discussions on current questions for 
Panchayatdars will be sufficient training for them. 

{h) Regarding Secretaries receiving remuneration and clerks in village 
societies, there should be provision for a short course^ examinations and 
issue of certificates, preference should be given in making appointments 
to such trained staff.” 

“ The resolution of Mr. K. S. Sivaswami Iyer is covered by the , 
resolution No. 4 above and the same is referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee.” 

6. Items of Expenditure incurred over and aboi’e the budget allot- 
ment during the year 1934-35 referred to the Board of Management by 
the Executive Committee for ratification. 



Items of Expenditure. 

Budget Estimate for 

Actuals for 



1934.35. 

1934-35. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. 

Andhra Sahakara Patrika 

500 0 0 

741 1 9* 

2. 

Establishment 

2,000 0 0 

2,053 10 0 

3. 

Telegrams 

15 0 0 

18 1 0 

4. 

Postage 

300 0 0 

436 5 9 


“ Ratified.” 

GENERAL BODY OF THE-P. C. U. 

A meeting of the General Body of the Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Union was held in the premises of the P. S. High School, Brodies Road, 
Mylapore, Madras, at 8-30a.m.on Sunday the 29th September 1935. 
About 100 delegates attended the meeting. Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, 
President of the Union, occupied the chair. 

The first item on the agenda was the consideration of the Adminis- 
tration Report of the Union from 1-7-1934 to 30-6-1935 and the Audit 
Reviews for the years 1933-34 and 1934-35. As the printed copies of the 
Report had already been circulated beforehand, it was taken as read. 

* This sum includes the subsidy of Rs. 250 paid to the Nellore District Co- 
operative Banking Union for conducting the Pcdvikci for the 2nd half of 1934-35. 
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A brief summary of the report is given belov^ 

The number of its society members fell from 470 on 30-6-1934 to 
417 oil 30-6-1935, chiefly due to the liquidation of supervis- 
ing unions. Together with the 20 Honorary members elected 
by the General Body on 22-7-1934 the total number of mem- 
bers on 30-6-1935 was 437 as against 490 on 30-6-1934, The 
Board of Management of the Union met twice during the year, 
that is, on the 21st July 1934, and 1 8th November 1934. At 
the meeting held on 21st July 1935, the scheme formulated by 
Diwaii Bahadur T, A. Ramalingam Chettiar regarding the 
conduct of the training classes retaining the nine months 
course as submitted to the Education Committee on 21-7-1934 
was approved by the Board. The Board which met on the 
18th November 1934 considered the scheme suggested by 
Government regarding the conduct of the Peripatetic Training 
Institutes and the subject of supervision of societies. The 
Board adhered to the resolution of the Education Committee 
dated the 21-7-1934 regarding the conduct of the Training 
Institutes. The Executive Committee met 6 times during the 
year and certain important subjects like the letter from the 
Government of India regarding the establishment of a Central 
Co-operative Advisory Board and handing over the publica- 
tion of the Andra Sahakara Patrika” to the Nellore District 
Co-opersrtive Banking Union were decided. The publication 
of the “ Patrika ” was handed over to the Nellore District Co- 
operative Banking llnion from January 1935 onwards. 

The total receipts for the }eai amounted to Rs. 23,346-12-9 whereas 
the eicpenditure was Rs. 25,224-1-4. As per Audit Report 
of 1933-34 a sum of Rs. 1,374 2-0 was pending collection on 
1st July 1934 towaids annual contribution due from member 
societies. Since then a sum of Rs. 913-2-0 had been collected. 
The Union continued the publication ot the “ Madras Journal 
of Co'Opeialion” as in previcjiis \ear.s. Prof. S.K. Yegnanara- 
yana Ai3ar ceased to be it.s editor from January 1935 and 
his place was taken liy Mr. W Wnkatasubbai) a. The mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Union did co-operative 
propaganda in various parts of the presidency. Mr. V. 
Rainadas PaiUulii tlie President of the Union, was the first 
Indian Delegate elected hy the All India Co-operative Ins- 
titutes’ Association to the XH” Iiiteniatioiial Co-operative 
Congress held in Eondon in September 1934. The magic 
lantern prepared by the Union had good sales during the year 
and the Union realnsed a profit of Rs. 418-4-3 on the same. 

The maintenance of the rural leconstrnction centres had beeu 
one the special features of the Union for the last several 
years. The centres supported by the Union were not less 
than six in any year. During the year under report the 
Seryindia Rural Centre at Mayanur, run by the Servants of 
India Society, was recognised. All the centres except 
Giidlavalleru worked satisfactorily. The activities of these 
rural reconstruction centres are not described here in detail 
owing to limited space. 
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The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank gave a grant of 
Rs. 8,500 to the Union for education, propaganda and rural 
reconstruction during the year under report and the activities 
of the Union depended mostly on the Bank’s contribution. 

The adoption of the Report was moved by Mr. S. S. Sankara Muda- 
liar, President, the Madras District Co-operative Central Bank, and 
seconded by Mr. M. V. Narayana of the Ramachandrapurain Co-operative 
Union. There was some discussion on the subject of reduction of unions. 
Mr. Nagaswami Iyer of Sivaganga said that efficiency should be kept in 
view and that if we could not have efficient unions, it was better to abo- 
lish them and leave the Central Banks to supervise the work. Rao 
Bahadur V. Murugesa Mudaliar of Vellore said that for want of funds 
the number of Unions had to be reduced by amalgamation. Mr. V. 
Ramadas Pantulu explained how unions were multiplied with a view to 
get for them increased representation on Central Banks and was of the 
opinion that half of the unions existing at present would suffice for 
active work, especially as the number of societies which are working and 
requiring sustenance has gone down. Messrs. S. A. Narayana Sastri of 
Satyamangalam, C. Raugauatha lyyangar of Gooty, K. V. Raghava Rao 
of Artamur, Cheuchu Reddi of Kuruool Central Rank, V. Appa Rao of 
Peddapavani, 0. A. Narayanaswami Iyer of Tanjore and S. Nagaswami 
Iyer of Sivaganga took part in the discussion. At this stage Mr. R. 
Gangadhara Sastri sought permission to move the following resolution ; 

The Provincial Co-operative Union is of emphatic opinion that the 
existence of unions is necessary in the interests of the Movement.” The 
House allowed the resolution to be discussed. After some discussion 
the House resolved “ that the recommendations of the Executive Com- 
mittee be given effect to with a view to strengthen and consolidate the 
supervising unions.” The following are the recommendations -Reduc- 
tion in the number of unions by abolishing unnecessary and inefficient 
uuions and by amalgamating small ones into larger ones wherever prac- 
ticable ; central banks appointing paid managers of unions where it is 
considered desirable and necessary; reduction in the number of members 
of the Governing Body to three or five, generally speaking ; pooling the 
Supervision Fund in the Central Bank or the Federation where it exists; 
appointing of supervisors on district-cadre^ under the Bank or Federation 
where it exists. 

Mr. S. Sankara Mudaliar sought permission to move the following 
two resolutions which had been proposed for the Conference but which 
were referred to the General Body of the Provincial Co-operative Union 
by the Subjects Committee of the Conference, as the resolutions related 
to the Provincial Co-operative Union : 

1. “The annual contribution to the Provincial Co-operative Union 
by the Urban Banks shall be fixed at Rs. 5 irrespective of their working 
capital.” 

2. “ More representation shall be given to the Urban Banks in the 
constitution of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union.” 

The House was not in favour of taking them up for discussion. 

The report was then adopted. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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Audit Orders. 

Attdii Review for J 933-34, by M. R. Ry. A. Palaniappa Mudaliar 

Avl, M. A-, Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras, 

on the accounts of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, 
No. 1130. 

1. The accounts of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, for 
the year ending 30-6-34 as audited by M, R. Ry, M. T. Rajaratnam, Senior 
Inspector of Co-operative Societies, Madras are approved. The statements 
of Receipts and Disbursements, assets and liabilities as furnised by him 
ate appended to this review. (Statements omitted — Ed.) 

2. The number of members on the rolls rose from 488 to 490 includ- 
ing the honorary members during the year. 

3. D.C.B. of Annual Contribution. Out of a demand of Rs. 5,1 10-2-0 
including the arrears of previous years, a sum of Rs. 3,736-0-0 was 
collected leaving a balance of Rs. 1,374-2-0 at the end of the year. Action 
may be taken to realise the arrears. 

4. Publication of Journals^ The publication of the Madras Journal 
of Co-operation and the Andhra Sahakara Patrika was continued during 
the year. The net income derived from the publication of the Madras 
Journal of Co-operation was Rs. 385-13-11 while there was a deficit of 
Rs. 637-15-8 on account of publication of Andhra Sahakara Patrika. The 
Union gave a subsidy of Rs. 600 to the Tamil Nadu Co-operative Fede- 
ration for conducting the Tamil Journal ‘ Koolturavu.’ 

5. Libraiy and Reading Room. Books to the value of Rs. 183-15-9 
were added to the library. The reading room continued to be popular and 
it is satisfactorily managed. 

6. Propaganda, The members of the Board visited various places 
on different occasions for propaganda as hitherto. The T. A. of the 
members on account of this work amounted to Rs. 364-10-0. Besides 
this a sum of Rs. 228-10-7 was spent for propaganda in Madras City. 

7. Lanterns and slides. The Union continued the sale of magic 
lanterns. There was a net income of Rs. 511-4-6 under this. 

8. Meetings. The General Body of the Union did not meet during 
the year. But the executive committee met 4 times and considered the 
question of affiliation and disaffiliation of societies amongst other sub- 
jects, while the rural reconstruction committee met on 24-9-33 and the 
education committee on 24-9-33 and 18-2-34 and discussed the various 
subjects entrusted to them. 

9. General. The Provincial Co-operative Union received a grant 
from the Provincial Co-operative Bank, Utd., Rs. 6,000 during the year 
under report. 

(Sd.) A. PAI.ANIAPPAN, 

Deputy Registrar, 

16-2-35. 
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Audit Review for 1934^35, by M. R. Ry. M, Ginappa AvL, B.A., 
Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras, on the 
accounts of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, No. 1130. 

The accounts of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union for the 
year endiug 30th June 1935 as audited by M.R.Ry. C. Rajaram, Junior 
Inspector of Co-operative Societies, Madras, are approved. The state- 
ments of (i) Receipts and Disbursements and (2) Assets and ^abilities 
as furnished by him are appended to this review. 

[Statements Omitted — Ed.) 

2. The number of members on the rolls fell from 490 at the com- 
mencement of the year to 437 at the end, the fall being mainly due to the 
liquidation of the local supervising unions. The membership is distribu- 
ted as shown below : 



Name of the Institution. 

As on 30-6-34. 

As on 30-6 

1. 

Provincial Institutions ... 

5 

5 

2. 

Central Banks 

31 

31 

3. 

Language Federations ... 

i 

1 

4. 

District Federations 

6 

2 

5. 

Audit Unions 

4 

3 

6. 

Urban Banks 

82 

84 

7. 

Land Mortgage Banks ... 

17 

18 

8. 

Non-credit Institutions ... 

40 

30 

9. 

Local Supervising Unions. 

278 

238 

10. 

Training Institutes ... 

6 

5 

11. 

Honorary Members 

20 

20 - 


Total 

490 

437 


3. Funds —The funds of the Union are composed mainly of subs- 
criptions in contributions, in subsidies and voluntary contributions. 
Against a total demand under the first two items of Rs. 13,916-15-0 
there was a collection of Rs. 8,853-6-0 leaving 36 per cent of the demand 
yet to be collected by the Union. The voluntary contributions and 
subsidies received during the year amounted to Rs. 5,870 of which 
Rs, 5,000 was the grant from the Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 
The total receipts daring the year were Rs. 30,635-6-2 while the expen- 
diture was Rs. 25,224-1-4 leaving a surplus of Rs. 5,411-4-10. The union 
is requested to take adequate steps to realise the arrears of subscriptions 
and contributions as early as possible. 

4. Activities (l) Journals (u) The Union continued to publish 
the Madras Journal of Co-operation in English. The total income 
derived from this publication was Rs. 5,394-8-4 while a sum of Rs.2, 955-2-6 
was spent towards running the Journal. There was therefore a surplus 
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of Rs. 2,439-5-10 under this head, (b) Towards the publication of the 
Journal ‘ Kootturavu ” a sum of Rs. 500 was given as subsidy to the 
Tamil Nadu Co-operative Federation, (c) The Andhra Sahakara Patrika, 
:he Telugii Journal, was published by the Union till 31-12-34 after which 
t was handed over to the Nellore District Co-operative Banking Union, 
btd. For the half year ending 31st December 1934 there was a loss of 
Rs. 387-6-9 in its working and a sum of Rs. 250 was paid to the Nellore 
District Co-operative Banking Union, Utd., as subsidy for continuing the 
3 ublication of the Journal under their auspices. 

2. Rural welfare schemes A statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
iieiits of the Rural Reconstruction account is appended. A sum of 

4,542-1 1-2 was received for conducting the Rural Reconstruction 
Centres being mainly the grants from the Provincial Bank and contrihn- 
ion from Nellore District Bank for one centre. The expenditure incurred 
n this branch of work was Rs. 4,354-6-6 of which the major portion was 
emitted to the various centres for this work. 

3. Education : — Grants to the Tiaining Institutes and for Co-opera- 
ive education were made to the extent of Rs. 1057-10-0 while a sum of 
is. 253-1-11 was .spent in the training classes held for the supervising 
nd administrative staff of non-oflficial agencies. A sum of Rs. 276-10-5 
ras realised as fee from students while a sum of Rs. 550 was received 
s Government subsidy to one of the Institutes. 

4. Library and Reading Room n-A sum of Rs, 200 was received 
rom Government as grant for the maintenance of the lil)rary wliile a sum 
d Rs. 771-2-3 was spent by the Union in maintaining the library and 
leading Room, out of wdiich books worlli of Rs, 564-1 1-3 weie piiichased. 

5. PropULiandai—The meu\hQ]<> (A the hoard continued to do pro- 
>agaiKla work in the districts and also in the Madras City. For propa- 
anda work, the Union continued to manufacture magic lanterns and 
lides to aid co-operative edi^cation through films. The maimfactniiiig 
ccount .shows that .sales were made to the extent of Rs. 3,568-15-0 
nd the profit to the Union in this account was Rs. 418-4-3. 

6. There was a General Body meeting held to consider 
nd adopt the annual report and accounts for the year ending 30th June 
934 at which office-bearers were also elected. 

The Board of Management met twice in the year for conducting the 
msiness of the Union while the executive committee met 6 times in the 
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News and Notes. 

The annual report of the Coimbatore District Urban Bank for 
1934-35 shows that it had 815 members consisting of 642 societies and 
173 individuals with a share capital of Rs* 2,52,572-4-0. It issued 
Rs. 19 37 lakhs by way of fresh loans to societies and individuals and 
received towards repayment of loans a sum of Rs. 15*29 lakhs. With a 
view to encourage the spirit of emulation among the unions in the dis- 
trict, a prize of a shield and a silver cup to the best union was instituted 
during the year. The prize was awarded to the Nambiyur Union. 
The Bank spent a sum of Rs. 4,812 out of its common good fund for 
rural reconstruction work at the Satyamangalam and Peruudurai centres. 
During the year under review the new building of the Bank was completed 
and it was opened by Mr. G. K. Devadhar, m.a., c.i.e.. President of 
the Servants of India Society, on 26-8-34. The Bank made a net profit 
of Rs, 34,338-10-0 as against Rs. 62,258-7-0 in the previous year. This 
decrease was chiefly due to the reduction in the rate of interest to 6 per 
cent on all loans outstanding. 

* 4 ! * 

The 21st annual report of the Co-operative Central Bank, Conjee- 
varm, for the year ending 30th June 1935, is a record of satisfactory 
progress in a year of continued economic depression. There were at the 
end of the year 172 individual and 739 society members, as against 170 
and 740 respectively at the commencement of the year. The share 
capital of societies decreased from Rs. 2,88,693 to Rs. 2,84,593, whereas 
the share capital of individuals remained stationary. The Bank did not 
borrow from the Provincial Co-operative Bank, though there was credit 
accommodation to the extent of 1,7 lakhs. Out of a total demand of 
14.21 lakhs only 2.49 lakhs was collected. The percentage of overdues 
to demand was 82, as against 76 in the previous year. The Bank however 
considers the collections are not worse than anticipated. The non-union 
societies in Poouamallee area, in charge of*the special officer, showed a 
reduction of 11 per cent in overdues as compared t\uth the last year. At 
a joint meeting of the Bank and the Federation, at which the Registrar and 
the Deputy Registrar were present, it was decided to liquidate 22 out of 
44 societies that had heavy and long standing overdues against them, 
and to take coercive measures in the case of the other 22 with the help 
of the Department. Many societies availed themselves of the concessions 
offered by the Bank by way of reduction in interest and extension of 
period. During the year under report the loans of 246 societies were 
examined, bringing the total number of societies exmained to 484, leaving 
a balance of 178 societies to be examined. The supervision work was 
done by the Federation quite satisfactorily. To effect economy in ex. 
penditure and work, the Federation was put under the control of the 
Bank bv merffinsf it with the administrative section of the Bank. The 
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Gray Free Reading Room started in 1933 continued to be popular and a 
sum of Rs. 506-5-9 was collected as donations for its upkeep. The Bank 
earned a net profit of Rs. 49,102-4 as against Rs. 46,257-8 in the pre- 
vious year. The Bank is to be congratulated on earning a profit larger 
than last year in spite of the continued economic depression and the fall 
in business transactions. A sum of Rs. 14,500 has been set apart as 

reserve for bad and doubtful debts. 

# * * 

Diwan Bahadur R. Deivasikhamani Mudaliar, Joint Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, opening the new buildings of the Hiiidupur Co- 
operative Town Bank in August last, made some interesting observations 
on the working of the co-operative movement and of Urban Banks in 
particular. Mr. Mudaliar, after paying a tribute to the working of Town 
Bank for having been the first urban bank to introduce the cheque habit 
among its members, referred to a matter pertaining to urban banks and 
central banks which deserves urgent consideration. He pointed out that 
while the market rate of interest had fallen considerably on account of 
the present depression, co-operative societies which ought to have been 
the first to take advantage of this had not at all given the lienefit of the 
low rates of intere'st to their inem])ers. 

^{i # 

Mr. K. Harayanaswami Mudaliar, Deputy Registrar of Co-opt'ralive 
Societies, Vellore, opened the Tinippaiiangadu Button Islanufacturers’ 
Production and Sale Co-operative Society at Tiruppanangadii, a village 
eight miles from Conjeevarani. The object of the vSociel> is to provide 
some subsidiary occupation to the agncultui isls of that and some neigh- 
bouring villages. Some of the boys of the local Panchayat scho(d were 
trained some time ago in making buttons. We aie sure llie new society 
will prove of great benefit to them. 

The Ualgudi Sivagnanani Co-operati\e Agricultural Societ\ had 180 
members at the end of the 'last co-operative year with a paid up share 
capital of Rs. 2,140. The Society continued to maintain Us demonstra- 
tion farm which consists of 9| acres of wet lands. The absence of a 
permanent farm of its own was keenly felt by the Society. The Society 
continued to act as an agent for the Imperial Chemical Industries 
(India) Utd,, Madras, for the sale of chemical manures. The business 
was done on consignment system as usual. In addition, the society 
pui chased outright other kinds of manures and seeds for sale. Dining 
the year under review the Society amended its by-laws so as to advance 
loans to members on the security of their produce and to arrange for the 
sale of produce of the members. The uet profit of the Society during the 
year amounted to Rs. 1,465-15 as against Rs, 594-8 in the previous year. 
Its 10th anniversary was celebrated in September last under the presi- 
dency of the Hon’ble Mr. P. T. Rajan, Development Minister. Replying 
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to an address presented to him on the occasion, he congratulated the 
society on its continuous and steady progress. He assured the members 
of the society that the Government would earnestly try to give it the 
necessary grant for the acquisition of a farm of its own. He advised the 
president and members of the society to start the cultivation of sugar- 
cane at least to meet their own demands, 

# # # 

The annual report on the working of the Madras Co-operative Milk 
Supply Union for 34-35 shows the satisfactory progress made by the 
Union as a result of its extended activities. The authorities of the Union 
deserve our congratulations. At the end of the last co-operative year 
the Union had 13 members of which 3 were nominated members and 
10 affiliated societies. The Union borrowed no money from the Govern- 
ment during the year under report, and the amount borrowed from the 
Government in 1928 and 1929, viz., Rs. 15,000, was completely repaid 
and as such there were no overdues from the Union to the Government. . 
The Union has 24 depots in the City where milk is sold. It purchased 
during the year 3,19,678 measures of milk and sold 2,89,704 measures. 
Unsold milk was converted into curd, butter ancj ghee. The Union 
made a profit of Rs. 4,667-7. 

# 

The 9th annual report of the Satyamaugalam Uocal Co-operative 
Union (1933-34) shows that the membership of its affiliated societies fell 
from 1271 to 1156. The Union is taking active steps this year for the 
collection of arrears due to the District Bank from the Talavadi, Maranur, 
Pattaramangalam and Desipalayam Societies, whose work, for the last 
2 or 3 years is reported to be unsatisfactory. As a result of timely 
arbitration by the Union some societies were prevented from liquidation. 

At the end of 1934-35 the membership of the Dharmapuri Co-opera- 
tive Union rose from 40 to 42. It is of opinion that sufficient steps have 
not been taken by its member societies to raise their membership and to 
increase their transactions. The Union will best rouse enthusiam in the 
societies by itself arranging propagandist and educative meetings in the 
villages in its area. 

# # # 

With a view to co-ordinate the activities of the development depart- 
ments of the State and to devise methods for rural uplift, the Piidukottah 
Durbar has constituted a Rural Development Board for the State. The 
Board will consist of seven officials and nine non-officials. Its functions 
are purely advisory and are as follows ; (i) to discuss questions of policy 
relating to the working of the various development departments; (ii) to 
make suggestions to the Government in regard to the improvement of 
agriculture, industrial and other matters of economic importance ; and 
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(iii) to consider importsnt proposals and schemes sug'gested by each of 
the development departments. This work of the Board will be watched 
with keen interest. 

# ^ * 

The Travancore Agricultural Debts Redemption Committee which 
was appointed some time back have published their report recently. 
The recommendations made by the Committee are similar to those made 
by the Special Officer appointed by the Madras Government to investigate 
into rural indebtedness. The main recommendations of the Committee 
are as follows: (1) The establishment of debt conciliation boards to 
bring about an amicable settlement between the debtors and creditors 
(2) The reconstitution of the Baud Mortgage Bank so as to liquidate the 
debts as conciliated by the debt conciliation boards by the issue of deben- 
tures to the creditors on the security of the debtors’ property mortgaged 
to the Bank. (3) The payment of the decreed amounts in long iustal- 
.ments spread over for a period of 20 years. Some minor recommenda- 
tions have also been made regarding the mortgages with possession, 
arrest and detention, paddy loans and agricultural loans. 

# * * 

A Central Land Mortgage Bank was registered in Bombay in 
September last of which Sir Lallubhai Sanialdas has consented to be the 
Chairman. It has been organised on the same lines as the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank of our province. It will take over the 13 district laud 
mortgage banks already functioning in the presidency. 

The Servants of India Society is running a rural reconstruction 
centre at Cliowduar, in Cuttack district in Orissa, since 1928. The chief 
features of the centre are: (i) a primaiy school, (ii) a weaving institute, 
(iii) a dispensar)’, (iv) a leprosy clinic, where weekly injections are given 
to about 100 patients, (v)an experimental farm, (vi) a co-operative society 
and (vii) a free reading^ roon/etc. Theie are also some other items of 
work which are attended to by this centre like writing petitions and 
placing grievances before proper authorities. Mr. L. N. Sahn, m.a., a 
member of the Servants of the Society, is in charge of the centre. Maha- 
raja Sree Vikramdeb Varma of Jeypore (Vi/ag Dt.) has recently placed 
a sum of Rs. 1,000 at the disposal of Mr. Sahu for rural reconstruction 
work. 

^ ^ ^ 

The Government of the Straits Settlements passed recently a Money- 
lenders Ordinance which will come into force from the beginning of next 
year. It is intended to protect debtors against unscrupulous creditors 
who charge exorbitant rates of interest. 
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LIST OF SOCIETIES REGIvSTERED AND LIQUIDATED 


1 . 

2 . 


3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 


List of Societies registered during the month of August last. 


Name of Society. 

Pattiveeran patty Co-operative Society 
Karimpuzha Weavers’ Co-operative Purchase & 
Sale Society 

Cannanore Co-operative Building Society 
Macherla Vaddaras Labour Co-operative Society ... 
Ohintaguiitapalem Co-operative Thrift & Loan 
Society, 

Salem Dhobies Co-operative Credit Society 
Rasipuram Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank 
Guttigar Co-operatu^e Society 
Amaranalkur Co-operative Society 
Tiruvadi Co operative Loan & Sale Society 
Velacheri Agricultural Improvements Society 
Kavuudapadi Weavers ’ Co-operative Purchase & 
Sale Society 

Pykara Power House Co-operative Stores 
Nellore District Labour School Teachers’ Co-opera- 
tive Society ^ ... 

Alturti Co-operative Credit Society 
Ammavaripalem Co-operative Society 


District. 

Madura. 

Malabar. 

Guntur. 

Kistua. 

Salem, 

South Kanara* 
>> 

Tan j ore. 
Chingleput. 

Coimbatore. 

Nilgiris. 

Nell ore. 


The Erode Co-operative 
House Mortgage Bank, Limited. 

(Formerly The Erode Co-operative Building Society, Ltd.) 
(Estd, 1924.) 

The place for safe investment of Long Term Funds — 
Secured by First Class First Mortgage outstandings and 
Assets of the Bank — of special advantage and convenience 
to Government officials and employees. 

Fixed Deposits for 10 years at 5^ % per annum required. 
Interest payable half-yearly. 

Particulars from the Secretary, 

E. S. GANAPATI AIYAR, b.a., b.l., 

President. 
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List of Societies whose registration has been cancelled in August last. 


Efame of the Society. 

District. 

Date ofcanoellat 

1. Kattaukolathur Co-op. Supervising 

Chingleput 

1-8-35 

Union. 

2 , x^nakkavar Agricultural Improve- 

North Arcot 


ments C. S. lytd. 



3. Rajahmuudry Municipal High 

East Godavari. 

School Students’ Stores Utd. 



4. Kambaipatti C. S. 

Madura 

2-8-35 

5. Dalavaipuram C. S. 

Tinnevelly , 


6. Guntur Taluk Co-op. Union 

Guntur 

6-8-35 

7. Sirugappa Public Servant’s 0. S. 

Bellary 

7-8-35 

8. Yadiki Christian C. S. 

xA.nantapur 

9-8-35 

9. Panankulani 0. S. 

Tinnevelly 


10. Pallakal Pudukudi (1. S. 

Tinnevelly 

10-8-35 

’ll. Ohittedu C. S. 

Nellore 

12-8-85 

12. Dhoiie Local Co-op. Union 

Kuril ool 

13. Kumaravadi C. S. 

Chingleput ,, 

15-8-35 

14. Nanja^'ampalavam Adi Dravida 
C. S. 

Coimbatore .. 

16-8-35 

15. Kadalur C. S. 

16. Bellary Section Co op. Subordi- 

Nellore 

Bellary 

17-8-35 

19-8-35 

nates’ C. S. Ltd. 

17. Peringode Laxmi Vilas C. S. 

Malabar 


18. Nallur C. M. S. Officials C. S. Ijd. 

Tinnevelly ... 

16-8-35 

19. Cuddalorc Seen. Co-op. vServarts’ 
C. S. Lt<l. 

South Arcot 

2I.8-35 

20. Upparapnlli C. S. 

North Arcot ... 


21. Pandlur C. vS. 

Nellore 


22. Muthiilapuiani C. S. 

Madura 

22-8-35 

23. Tnchinopoly Co-op. PrinHne^ and 
Pulilishing Society Ltd. 

Trichinopoly. 

2-4.8-35 

24. Vadiivapatty C. S. 

25. Augadipurani Board High School 

Tiniievellv ... 
Malabar 

18-8-35 

Students’ Co-op. Stores. 

26. Kariiiganipalli C. S. 

Anantapur ... 

28-8-35 

27. Tirur Local Co-op. Uuion 

Malabar 


28. Tellichery Co op. Stores Ltd. (not 
started). 

)) ••• 

JJ 

27-8-35 

29. Naduvattam C. S. 


29- 8-35 

30- 8-35 

30. Chiniiakodamagundla Xian C. S. 

31. Pudupatti C. S. 

1} ... 

Tinnevelly ... 

)) ... 
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G.Os. and Circulars. 

GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 

DEVELOPMENT DEPAETMENT. 

G. 0. No. 1272 Ms., dated Hth September 1935. 

ABSTRACT. 

Co-operative Societies-Provincial and Central Banks— Investment of 
general funds in and inclusion of debentures of Central T^-^id 
Mortgage Bank for fluid resource— Orders passed. 

Ordkr 

T\/r section 34 of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act, 1932, the 

adras Provincial Co-operative Bank and Central Banks may invest 
tneir general funds in the debentures of the Madras Co-operative Central 
Land Moitgage Bank, Ltd., the principal and the interest of which have 
been guaranteed by the Government. The Government are pleased to 
banks to reckon the debentures they so hold for the purpose 
o fluid resource up to a limit of one-third of the standard required to 
be maintained by them, the debentures being taken at 80 per cent of 
their market value. 

(By order of Government, Ministry of Public Works) 

C. A. Henderson, 
Secretary to Government, 


THE INDIAN CO-OPERATIVE REVIEW 

(Journal of the All India Co-operative Institutes’ Association). 
Published Quarterly 
January, April, July and October 

Edited by V. RAMADAS PANTUTU. 

A medium for periodical publication of articles on Co- 
operation by writers of standing and authoritative position in 
India and foreign countries. 

Comprehensive and detailed survey of Go-operative activi- 
ties covering the whole of British India and Indian States. 

Notes^ on Co-operative Legislation, Experiments and 
Activities in foreign lands. 

Reviews of all literature on Co-operation and allied subjects. 

Subscription per annum. Price per single copy 

Inland : Rs. 6. Foreign Sh. 10. Inland Rs. 1-8. Foreign Sh. 2-6. 

For Copies, Please Apply to : 

The Manager, 

Indian Co-operative Review, 

Farhatbagh, Myiapore, Madras. 
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GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 

ABSTRACT. 

Government Servants' Conduct Rules — Rule 12 Government Ser^ 
vants of the Co-operative Department permitted to become B class 
members of Tand Mortgage Banks— Tocal Ruling (2) Amended, 

PUBLIC (SERVICES) DEPARTMENT. 

G. 0. No. Ms. 1345j dated 15th August 1935. 

Order 

The following notification will be published in the Fort Saint 
George Gazette 


Notification. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-ride (2) of rule 48 of the 
Civil Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) Rules, the Local 
Government are hereby pleased to make the following amendment to the 
Government Servants’ Conduct Rules. 

, Amendment. 

In Local Ruling (2) under rule 12 of the Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules, the following sentence shall be added at the end, namely: 

But Government servants of all classes employed in the Co-operative 
Department, including Deputy Registrars and Sub Deputy Registrars, 
may become B class members of primary land mortgage hanks. 

(By order of the Government, Ministry of Public W’oiks). 

ih h\ TiioAiAs, 

Ch icf Scci ci id y to (jovcKiinieiii. 


D. Dis. A. 6118/35 


* Ol-FICE f)I' THE 

Rkoistrar 01'' Co-om/R \Tivj' Societies, 

^ , Madras, ^th September 1935. 

T. Austin Eso., I.C.S., 

Registrar. 


CIRCULAR. 

In the course of the examination of the condition of the societies 
m a certain district in 1928 it was found that out of 409 societies in the 
district over 100 had all the loans outstanding against their members 
overdues. When the Central Bank in another District was inspected 
in 1933, it was found that three societies were in default to the Central 
Bank for over 10 years and 36 societies for more than five years. In 
the course of inspection of another Central Bank in 1935, it was brought 
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to notice that 24 societies have not paid a single pie since the date of 
disbursement towards the 31 loans which they have taken from the 
Central Bank. The period of default ranges from 4 to 14 years. In 
anothei 16 societies no payment was made, towards principal for over 
five years. The appended statements show the loans in question. 

{Statements Omitted— Ed) 

2. Deputy Registrars are requested to examine the case of each 
loan borrowed by a society from a Central Bank and find out exactly its 
present position. They should not be satisfied with a mere classification 
of the amounts involved according to the period of default. They will 
have to examine the loan ledgers of Central Banks and find out whether 
there are societies which have not paid anything towards principal or 
interest for years. There is no justification for keeping these societies 
on the list. A loan which has not been repaid within a reasonable 
period, say, 5 years should be considered definitely bad and no time 
should be lost to take action against the borrower of such a loan. Action 
cannot be postponed in such cases owing to the reason that general 
depression prevails. Deputy Registrars are requested to make special 
reports about this matter when they make the next half-yearly inspection 
of Central Banks. 


(By order) 

K. A. Padmanaban, 

Manager. 


THE MADRAS AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL 

An English monthly, which helps to develop your land 
your stock, your purse and your country, Rs. 4/- per annum. 

Apply ; — 

MANAGER. 

The Madras Agricultural Journal, 

AgrictiUtiraJ College & Research Institute^ 

Lawley Road P. 0. Coimbatore. 
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Magic Lantern and Slides, 

PREPARED BY THE 

Madras Provincial Co-operative Onion, 

ROYAPETTAH. MADRAS. 


Magic Lantern. This is a Swadeshi article, very suitable 
for Village Propaganda and quite cheap. It is 
worked by a Baby Petromax light, which, unlike 
carbide light, can be used for other purposes as well. 
The mechanism of the Lantern is very simple. 
Running cost very little, less than one anna per 
lecture. Price of the Lantern Rs. 40 only. 

SLIDES. 

The Provincial Co-operative Union has prepared so fo r 
three sets of slides for co-operative propaganda. 

I. The Evils of Drink and Benefits of Co-opera- 
tion. Tliis set of 33 .slides de])icts a very interesting and 
edifying story of village life. Price Uncoioured Rs. 35. 

Coloured Rs. 50. 

IL Thrift and Co-operation. An uiLan story. It 
shows how an educated man in Madras got into trouble 
owing to his thriftless ways and how he was saved by a 
Co-operator. 40 slides. Price Uncoloured Rs. 40. 

Coloured Rs. 60. 

ill. Rural Reconstruction in Alamuru. These slides 
illustrate the activities of the Rural Reconstruction Centre at 
Alamuru and the various benefits conferred on the people by 
Co-operative Societies and Village Panchayats Educative and 
Inspiring. 62 slides. Price Uncoloured Rs. 62. 

Coloured Rs. 93. 
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The Editorial Committee do not hold themselves responsible for 
views expressed by contributors. Contributors are requested to 
write legibly and on one side of the paper. Manuscripts will 
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intended for the issue of any particular month should reach the 
Committee before the 15th of the previous month. 


Editorial Notes. 

Report on Rural Indebtedness. 

The Report of Mr. W.R.S. Sathianathan, I.C.S., on Agfricultural 
Indebtedness in this Province and the ways of affording relief to the 
debtors is a very interesting document. Mr. Sathianathan has 
analysed the causes of indebtedness, has estimated its volume and 
the effect of the economic depression upon it, and has suggested 
legislative remedies such as the constitution of Debt Conciliation 
Boards, the regulation of the accounts of money-lenders, their com- 
pulsory registration, the adoption of the principle of Damduput etc 
He has estimated the indebtedness at Rs. 200 crores and the average 
annual income of an agriculturist at Rs. 15 which includes Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 4 from other sources than produce from land. We guess this 
will come as a great surprise to many students of economics, who 
will no doubt examine carefully the data on which Mr. Sathianathan 
has based his calculations. One result of the recommendations 
contained in his report is that the Legislative Council is proceeding 
with the consideration of Diwan Bahadur T. A. Ramalingam 
Chettiar’s Debt Conciliation Bill, and under the Agriculturists Loans 
Act, Government have resolved to issue loans up to a certain aggre- 
gate amount for the clearance of debts in two revenue divisions, one 
in Chingleput and one in East Godavari. 
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Objectionable References. 

Mr. Sathianathaii however has not chosen to confine himself to 
the terms of reference, but has gone further and made recommenda- 
tions tor the better working of the different Departments concerned 
with the welfare of the agriculturist. He has dealt at considerable 
length with the working of co-operative societies in the Province. 
Having had in hand a wide subject to deal with, we wish he had let 
alone such an important subject as the co-operative movement, for a 
study of which he had neither time nor facilities. With a degree of 
confidence which is commonly described as characteristic of the LC.S. 
mind, he has made sweeping statements and off-hand recommenda- 
tions which weighty committees after months of enquirv would have 
hesitated to make. Particularly objectionable is the tone of his 
references to the non-official leaders of the co-operative movement. 
For instance, in one place he says: ‘lam told, and what I have 
seen clearly indicates, that there is a school of non-official co-opcra- 
tors, which stands foi de-orncializatu)!! and cxerci'^es a dominating 
voire in the affairs of this movement. There is a disinclination to 
offend this ])ody by word or deed, and many are unwilling openly to 
question its views, though readv enough to criticize in confidence. 
Such reluctance to offend has, I fear, led to much ‘‘ whitewashino ” 
of the defects of the movement.’ We do not know to whom Mr. 
Sathianathaii lefeis liy this scliool of noii-oliieial cO'()pcia.tois ’ So 
far as de-officialisation is concerned, it has lieeii the declared policy 
of the Dovernment from the verv inangiiration of the movement 
itself— progressive de-officialisation in jiropoitioii as the inovtmient 
glows able to stand on its own legs. Tlieie is not much diffeu'ence 
of opinion on this question of de-otficialisatioii among non-officials 
for there being a ‘ school ’ in one quarter. Nor are wc aware of much 
difference of opinion between the Department and the nomofficials. 
Mr. Satliianatiian lias referred to the ‘ whitewashing ’ of the defects 
of the movement. When and by whom was it done? To be sure 
he does not mean that the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, out of 
fear of this group of non-officials, who favour de-officialisation, has 
been hiding the defects of the movement from the Government and 
the public ? Everywhere, in our newspapers, journals, conferences 
etc., the defects are exposed and not ‘ white- washed 

De-ojficialisation . 

Mr. Sathianathan of course does not favour de-officialisa- 
tion. On the other hand, he has strongly recommended that the 
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supervision of co-operative societies should be entirely in* official 
hands. He says, “ A.s long, therefore, as supervision is allowed to run 
its present fatuous and irresponsible course, there can be no hope for 
the co-operative movement. The only feasible remedy seems to me 
to be the transfer of the entire work of supervision to the Co- 
operative department.” The subject of supervision has received 
careful treatment at the hands of the various Committees on 
Co-operation appointed from time to time by different Governments 
and States. None has, so far as we are aware, recommended that it 
should be vested in the department. The Maclagan Committee so 
far back as 1915 said, “ These functions (supervision) should, in our 
opinion rightly devolve on the co-operative institutions themselves ” 
and went on to say : 

“ In whatever way the staff is organised it is for the societies or 
their Unions or Central Banks to see that a sufficient and efficient 
staff is maintained to carry out their duties, and the Registrar, though 
watching through the auditing staff how far societies do really attain 
to efficiency, and thereby keeping a check on supervisional work, 
should not himself unnecessarily interfere with it. For supervision 
the strength of the staff will depend on local conditions and on the 
extent to which honorary workers are available. The staff will not 
be under the orders of the Registrar or his auditors, and its reports 
will be submitted to the body which maintains it, and will not neces- 
sarily go on to the Registrar.” 

In pursuance of this recommendation it was, that supervising 
unions came to be organised in various parts of the country, and 
more thoroughly in this province thau elsewhere. 

The Townsend Committee, which reported in 1928, was more 
definitely in favour of supervision being in the hands of Unions. 
“ Unions, formed and controlled by the societies themselves, provide 
the ideal organizations for this purpose (supervision).” This opinion 
was based not only on their own observation but also upon the evi- 
dence received by them. The evidence we received, including 
that from most of the banks themselves, was strongly in favour of 
vesting the duty in Unions, as at present,” Thus the policy pursued 
by the Government in respect of supervision has not been dictated 
by fear of an unnamed ‘ school of non -officials ’ who favoured de- 
ofiicialisation but by weighty Committees consisting of experienced 
ofiScials and non-officials. 
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Stipervising Unions^ 

The continuance or discontinuance of Unions and the possible 
provision of supervision by agencies other than Unions, has been 
engaging the attention of co-operators in this Province- and also of 
Bombay — for some years. But the department and non-offcial bodies 
in this province are agreed in thinking that Unions as a class must 
remain, though inefficient ones may be dissolved and amalgamations 
may be effected for improving their efficiency. Perhaps Mr. Sathia- 
nathan does not know that official supervision does prevail even now 
in the case of depressed classes societies. But their condition is 
not better than that of other societies and therefore many of them 
are being brought under supervising unions. Attempts have also 
been made here and there to rectify societies and improve them 
without the intervention of supervising unions. But the results have 
not been encouraging, 

Mr. Sathianathan has made some other lecommendations with 
a view to tighten. the control of the department over the societies, 
Among them are that the Registrar should be empowered to issue 
surcharge orders in respect of negligence or irregular expenditure, 
as he is now empowered to do in case of fraudulent breach of trust, 
and that the Registrar should be empowered to punish a member 
of a society with a fine for wilful disobedience of the Act, without 
prosecuting him ])efore a i\Iagistiale etc. The only comment we 
need make on these recommendations is that ]\Ir. Sathianathan has 
not grasped either the spirit or the purpose of the co-operative 
movement. 

His report would not have lost any of its value but on the other 
hand would have gained in weight, if he had not wancleied into the 
realm of co-operation without a reliable guide in the absence of pre- 
vious experience or preparation. 

Dr. Fay’s Speeches. 

The co-operators of Mysore should be congratulated on having 
been able to get Dr. C.R. Fay, Chairman of the Horace PlunkeU 
foundation, to open their last Provincial Co-operative Conference, 
the proceedings of which are published in this issue. He broke his 
journey'in India on his way to Australia and visited Hyderabad, 
Mysoie and Coorg. Illness prevented him from responding to our 
invitation to visit Madras, where doubtless he would have been glad 
to visit the Triplicane Stores and give the local co-operators an 
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opportunity to meet him. The speeches he made at Mysore and 
Mercara are published in this issue and we are sure they will be read 
with the utmost interest. 

In his Mysore speech he declared that the factors essential for 
the success of a store society were loyalty, shrewdness and determina- 
tion on the part of the members and that their poverty was not a 
formidable barrier. Of these three factors we should think that lack 
of shrewdness in a broad sense has been the most common cause of 
the failure of stores in our country. “ If you buy wrong stuffs or 
employ a salesman who is crooked or incompetent you disgust your 
members and they leave.” This is what has been happening in 
most places. Dr. Fay’s condemnation of credit sales was particularly 
to point in Mysore where, unlike in Madras, credit sales to members 
are the prevailing practice. “ If wage-earners are in debt ” he said, 
“ it is not necessity but their own deliberate and foolish extravagance 
which keeps them in debt all their lives. That was what the poor 
co-operators of England and Scotland found a century ago.” The 
statement is applicable with greater force to South India, as the vast 
majority of the members of consumers’ societies here are not 
wage-earners but educated salary-earners to whom it should be easier 
to make cash purchases. Regarding our wasteful expenditure on 
ceremonials he said, “ To speak quite frankly, the extravagance of 
Indian men and women in social ceremonials, in dowry, in the size 
of the family itself, bewilders the students and working people of 
England.” Our credit societies have onlv aggravated this extrava- 
gance in us by providing greater and greater facilities for borrowing. 
In theory we have recognised the importance of thrift as an object of 
co-operation. Its promotion is included^iii the objects of every society. 
In practice it is found only in a few special types of societies like the 
better living societies of the Punjab, As Dr. Fay said, unless we get 
rid of this extravagance no co-operative movement that is really 
worth while can arise in our towns, and if it does not arise in our 
towns it cannot arise in our villages. 

Speaking of village credit societies Dr. Fay observed that the 
financing of societies by deposits and borrowings drawn from persons 
or bodies higher in wealth and social status than the borrowers, cut 
at the essence of co-operation. He thus objects on principle to rural 
societies being financed by central banks which get their deposits 
from the surplus income of the urban population. He does not, 
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however, object to land mortgage banks being financed from outside 
sources, including the Government. “lean see no better way of 
using such a loan than to pay off a debt incurred at a higher rate,” 
said he. The argument applies with equal, if not greater, force to 
the member of the village society. His being financed from an out- 
side source may make him theoretically a less than 100 per cent co- 
operator, but in his present indebted condition, when he is obliged to 
pay a very high rate of interest on borrowings and when he makes 
practically no savings from his calling, he w^ould be unable to make 
anv economic progress whatever if he were not helped by outside 
finance. 

At Mercara in Coorg, where the cultivation of oranges is an 
important industry, Dr. Fay exhorted his hearers to emulate the citrus 
growers of California in organising themselves into a co-operative 
association for the growing and marketing of oranges. We hope 
this suggestion will be acted upon in the near future, as the planters 
of Coorg are among the most advanced of Indian communities and 
are a very homoge’neous class. 

The Mysore Conference, 

In his presidential address at the Mysore Provincial Co-0}jeiative 
Conference, Mr. A. Krishna Rao drew pointed attention to some 
serious defects in the working of urban banks, the prevalence of 
which is not confined to the institutions in M\soie State. One of 
such defects is the frequent overriding by tlie general liody of the 
decisions of the iiiaiiagiug committee, though the latter iiiav have 
taken sucli decisions in exerci.^e of tlie powers entrusted to it bv 
the by-laws of the society, yiiis is due to the powers of the general 
body being quite undefined in the by-laws. Such overiiding l^ecomes 
a tyrannical interference with the executive and destro\s the latter’s 
sense of responsibility, besides being often ill-advised. Mr. Krishna 
Rao has therefore suggested that the poweis of the general body 
should be properly defined, either by the by-laws of the societies 
or by the rules framed by the Government under the Act. This is 
a suggestion well worth considering. Another defect pointed out 
by him is that a person becomes a member of several societies and 
borrows freely from all of them, often up to the limit permitted by 
each of them, thus practising not thrift but the very opposite of that 
virtue. The prevalence of this evil was recognised in Madras some 
years ago, and now the rules framed under the Act prevent a person 
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from being a member of two credit societies. Rule XX runs as 
follows : 

“ No person being a member of a credit society, except a land 
mortgage bank or a financing bank, shall be a member of any 
other credit society without the general or special sanction of the 
Registrar ; and where a person has become a member of two such 
credit societies, either or both of the societies shall be bound to 
remove him from membership upon a written requisition from the 
Registrar to that effect,” 

We should recommend the adoption of a similar rule by all provin- 
ces aud States. Mr. Krishna Rao also suggested that it was time that 
small urban societies, organised either on the basis of streets and wards 
of towns or on that of communities, were discouraged. The principles 
on which urban banks rested were different, he said, from those of 
rural societies, and it was not good that the latter should be pres- 
cribed for the former in the mistaken belief of their being the only 
true co-operative principles. Certainly it is difficult for small urban 
societies to be efficient, and as for communal societies, the sooner 
they disappear from our land the better will it be for society at large. 
Mr. Krishna Rao’s suggestion that every member of an urban society 
should be compelled to subscribe to the provident fund was accepted 
by the Conference, which resolved further that societies should be 
prohibited from granting loans on the security of that fund. In 
giving effect to this resolution care will however have to be taken to 
see that members will not be driven to terminate their membership 
of the^ society solely for getting control of the fund. Adequate propa- 
ganda regarding the object of the fund would have to be conducted. 
One other excellent suggestion made by^Mr. Krishna Rao was that 
co-operative building societies, instead of giving loans to their mem- 
bers for the purpose of building houses, should themselves build 
houses of standard designs and make them available for members on 
suitable terms either for sale or for occupation. Under the present 
system it too often happens that a member builds a house which is 
far beyond his means, is unable to pay the instalments and finally 
loses the house itself. 

Some Resolutions. 

While most of the resolutions passed at the Conference are 
unexceptionable and well-advised, we confess we are doubtful regard- 
ing a few of them. One resolution postulates that land mortgage 
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banks should issue short term loans foi current agricultural ope. 
rations, fixing the sum of Rs. 250 as the maximum individual 
limit for such loans. Just as it is undesirable for an ordinary rural 
credit society to give both short and long term loans to its 
members, so"^ it is undesirable for a land mortgage bank to issue 
both long and short term loans. We hope that in Mysore one who 
a member of a land mortgage bank is not prohibited from being also 
a member of an ordinary credit society. The two kinds of institutions 
should be considered supplementary and not mutually exclusive. 
Another resolution lays down “that the present practice of 
recovering interest on loans in advance should be limited to a period 
not exceeding 6 months,” We are very much surprised that the 
practice of collecting interest in advance is at all prevalent in Mysore 
societies. It certainly is not equitable and unheard of in this 
province. Instead of fixing six months as the maximum period for 
which the interest may be collected in advance, the resolution ought 
to have condemned the practice outright. Another resolution has 
ashed the Government to exempt co-o[)erative societies from the levy 
of certain fees, duties and taxes. We admit that we are not yet 
strong enough to dispense with cverv form of assistance from the 
State ; but we should like that as far as possible the assistance from 
the State not to take the form of exemption from taxes, irrespective 
of the capacity of societies to bear tliem but some other suitable form 
such as subsidies or services. 

Supersession of Central Banks. 

We wish to draw the attention of oiir readers and of the members 
of the Legislative Council in particular to the article piiblislied in 
this number on the ‘ Supersession ot Co-operative Central banks’ by 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. ft is a dignified protest against the snl)s- 
taiice of the Bill to ailiend the Co-operative Societies Act and the 
manner in which it was passed recently bv the Legislative Council. 
As Mr. Pantnln has pointed out, neither the Provincial Bank nor 
any Central Bank was consulted whether the change from ‘concurr- 
ence ’ to ‘ consultation ’ was agreeable to or desired by either of them. 
Diwan Bahadur T. A. Ramalingam Cliettiyar alone suggested in the 
Council that this amendment to the Act was premature and uncalled 
for. But the House which was obviously too preoccupied with other 
matters to appreciate properly the implications of this Bill quietly 
allowed it— because it was a Government Bill— to be passed at a 
single sitting. Objection should be taken even more to the manner 
in which this piece of legislation has been passed than to its substance 
which has been well explained by Mr. Pantulu. 
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Supersession of Co-operative Central Banks. 

Amendment of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act (VI of 1932) 

By Mr, V. Ramadas Pantui^u 

The following notification has appeared in the issue of the 
Fort St. George Gazette, dated 29th October 1935 : — 

Bill No, 21 of 1935 

“ Whereas it is expedient further to amend the Madras Co- 
operative Societies Act, 1932, for the purpose hereinafter appearing, 
it is hereby enacted as follows 

1. This Act may be called the Madras Co-operative Societies 
(Amendment) Act, 1935. 

2. For sub-section (5) of section 43 of the Madras Co-operative 
Societies Act, 1932, the .following sub-section shall be substituted, 
namely : — 

‘( 5 ) Before taking any action under sub-section (i) in respect of a 
financing Bank or in respect of a Society indebted to a financ* 
ing Bank, the Registrar shall consult in the former case the 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank, and in the latter case 
the financing bank concerned, regarding such action.’ 

Statement of Objects and Reasons 

Under clause (ii) of sub-section (5) of section 43 of the Madras 
Co-operative Societies Act, 1932 (hladras Act VI of 1932), the 
Registrar has to obtain the previous concurrence of the Aladras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank before superseding the Committee of a 
financing bank. As the executive committee of the Provincial Bank 
is largely composed of the representatives of the financing banks, 
there is considerable delay in getting such, concurrence. Further, a 
financing bank need not necessarily be affiliated to the Provincial 
Bank, In such cases, there is obviously no need to obtain the con- 
currence of the Provincial Bank. The object of this Bill is to 
substitute the requirement of consultation with the Provincial Bank 
for its previous concurrence.” 

The Bill was taken up as an urgent measure by the Council on 
the 2nd November and passed into Law almost without any discus- 
sion. Neither the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union nor the 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank was consulted about the Bill 
and much less the financing banks. The existing provision in the 
Act requiring the concurrence of the Provincial Bank for the super- 
session of a Central Bank was inserted in the Madras Act VI of 1 932 on 
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an official amendment moved by the Government’s spokesmen in the 
Council, though in the Bill as passed by the Select Committee, only 
the word, consultation ” occurred. The change made in the Coun- 
cil at the instance of the Government was the result of the discus- 
sions between the then Registrar and myself and a full consideration 
of all the implications of the question by the Government. Nothing 
seems to have occurred between then and now to justify the amend- 
ment now proposed; and there does not appear to be any conceivable 
reasons for rushing the Bill in this manner, without even caring to 
ascertain co-operative opinion thereon. 

The main reason given in support of the propo.sed amendment 
is that there has been “ considerable delay in getting the concurrence ” 
of the Provincial Bank for the supersession of central banks. The 
charge of delay levelled against the Provincial Bank is wholly 
unfounded. So far, the committee of only one Central Bank — 
the Hospet (Bellary) Co-operative Central Bank — has been super- 
seded and there was no avoidable delay in tin Provincial Bank 
giving its concurrence to the supersession of its committee, after the 
Registrar had placed the relevant facts before the lixecutive Commit- 
tee of the Provincial Bank. The only otlmr requisition Irom the 
Registrar, for the supersession of the eoniiiiiliee of a Central Bank, 
that came to the Provincial Bank was in ivgard to tlie Guntur District 
Co-operative Central P)aiik. Strong ret)Usmiialions weie received 
from the Cential Bank concerned a^gainst the proposal foi supeisessioii 
and the Provincial Bank had to consider them and call for necessarv 
explanations, specially as no adverse allegations regarding its financial 
condition were made against the central bank, and the main charge 
related to internal dissensions and factions in the directorate. Ultimate- 
ly the Executive Cojumittee requested the Registrar to giveaimther 
chance to the Bank to set right matters and to postpone action for 
about .six months, which will expire about the end of this year, and to 
take such action thereafter as he may consider fit, under section 43, 
without the necessity of again approaching the Provincial Bank. 
Thus the statement that there has been considerable delay in obtain- 
inghhe concurrence of the Provincial Bank is not at all correct. An 
decision giving concurrence without due enquiry into the 
case and without ascertaining all relevant facts is unfair and undesir- 
able. There was no more delay than was absolutely necessary for 
the purpose of enabling the Executive Committee of the Provincial 
Bank to give a considered opinion. But for the fact that the Eegislative 
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Council has already passed the measure even without caring to 
enquire into the ^correctness or otherwise of the allegation made in 
the statement of objects and reasons, and without due notice to the 
public or to the institutions concerned, the Provincial Bank might 
have released for publication the correspondence that passed between 
the Registrar and the Bank in these two cases to enable the Council 
to judge how far the charge of delay against the Provincial Bank 
was well founded, 

The other statement that a financing Bank “ need not neces- 
sarily be affiliated to the Provincial Bank,” if it is intended to apply 
to a Central Bank financed by the Provincial Bank and which is 
affiliated to the latter at the time of supersession, is reactionary and 
one whose implications are far reaching. The present structure of 
the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank is the result of a definite 
policy pursued both by the officials and non-officials in the past of 
integrating all the central banks into a federal apex organisation of 
their own. This new doctrine enunciated in support of the bill is 
subversive of all sound principles of co-operative finance and is 
in violent conflict with the scheme upon which the Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Bank has been built up. 

The supersession of a central bank against the \\nshes of the Pro- 
vincial Bank will lead to grave inconveniences and serious anomalies, 
which must be obvious to any one who knows the working of our Cre- 
dit Movement. The superseded Central Bank in charge of a manager 
appointed by the Registrar will, unless disaffliatcd from the Provin- 
cial Plank ill the wake of the supersession order or unless the Govern- 
ment directly finances it, still have to depend on the Provincial Bank 
for finance, If depositors want back their money or the societies 
affiliated to the central bank require fresh finance, the Provincial Bank 
will have to advance funds at the instance of the manager who is put in 
sole charge of the Bank and whose indents for fuither loans from the 
Provincial Bank the Registrar will pass on in the usual course of 
business. The way in which the Registrar discharges his respon- 
sibility towards a superseded Central Bank may. be judged from the 
fact that the dictator appointed for the Hospet Central Bank is a 
Junior Inspector of the department. “Consultation” before superses- 
sion will be an idle formality. The Registrar will rarely ask the 
Provincial Bank before he has made up his mind to supersede the 
committee of a Central Bank. The Provincial Bank is sure to be 
overruled on every occasion when it objects to supersession. The 
Provincial Bank will, in my opinion, be stultifying itself by giving 
its opinion on such so-called consultation. 

The absence of a similar provision for the “concurrence” of the 
Provincial Bank in regard to the liquidation of a Central Bank affi- 
liated to and financed by the former does not furnish an analogy. 
Properly speaking, there ought to be a similar provision in reprd to 
that also. In any case, the two are not analogous. Liquidation can 
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be ordered only on definitely specified grounds and after an open 
statutory enquiry, and an appeal lies against an order of liquidation. 
None of these safeguards exists in the case of supersession. The 
Registrar is the sole judge whether the Committee of a Central Bank 
is “functioning properly ” and the only protection that Central Banks 
now enjoy against hasty or arbitrary exercise of the wide and 
unrestricted powers under section 43 is the “ previous concurrence ” 
of the Provincial Bank. It is this protection that the Bill removes. 
The Minister’s plea that the executive head of the Department may 
be implicitly trusted to use such unrestricted powers wisely and 
fairly and cases of misuse if any, may be brought to the notice of the 
legislature, is too stale a bureaucratic plea to require fresh refutation. 

Moreover, on liquidation the membership of the Central Bank in 
the Provincial Bank automatically ceases and the depositors and mem- 
ber societies of the Central Bank look to the liquidator alone. In fact, 
the Provincial Bank too has to look to the liquidator alone for the 
realisation of its dues from the Central Bank. If the Government 
contemplate that a Central Bank wdiose Committee is superseded 
against the wishes of the Provincial Bank, need have no further 
financial relations with the Provincial Bank, as the Government’s 
argument in support of the proposed amendment that a Phnancing 
Bank need not necessarily be affiliated to the Provincial Bank seems to 
indicate, then the Government is extremely ill advised and has 
evidently overlooked the obvious difficulties that will arise in regard 
to the financing of Central Banks so dealt with. 

The real leason at the back of the Govennncnrs amendment 
seems to be one of official prestige and nothing else, unless it has some 
connection with the desire of the IMiuisters to arm themselves with 
new powers to be used in the ensuing elections under the new 
Constitution. With the Provincial ]->ank, however, it is not a ques- 
tion of prestige or politics but a real financial problem which arises 
from the necessity to lend funds to Central Banks without even a 
Committee to manage them and in charge of Junior Inspectors 
of the department as in tlise case of the Hospet example. 

Attempts of tire co operatois in tliis Province to establish 
the closest and most efficient business relations between the Pro- 
vincial Bank and the Central Banks will be frustrated by this 
most retrograde measure. Moreover, the dependence of the Cen- 
tral Banks on the local departmental officials will become much 
greater, for it is on their recommendation that the Registrar 
usually acts, and the freedom of the co-operative organisations to 
shape their own policies in the interests of the Movement in their 
areas will thereby be greatly impaired and the last vestige of so- 
called independence of co-operative institutions to manage their 
own affairs will be wiped out. I am sure that the number of the few 
non-officials of influence and ])ositioii, who are still in the movement, 
will become still less, with measures like these and the spirit under- 
lying them. 
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The State and Rural Uplift 

By K. G. SiVASWAlIY, B.A. 

Planned Economy 

If the condition of the ryot is to be improved in his surroundings, 
reform should come not piecemeal through several departments but 
as an organic whole by the combination of various departments 
working under a central authority. The central authority should 
supply the necessary drive and be the dynamo from which a new 
energy is generated to reach the villages. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture cannot be said to have emphasised this point too much, 
when they put the whole responsibility on the Government to 
frame a co-ordinated and combined policy in this respect. In 
Madras effect was given to this recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission by issuing a Government order to form a Development 
Board in each district under the presidency of the Collector. Nothing 
has been achieved beyond that order. It is doubtful whether 
the appointment of a special officer to co-ordinate the work of the 
various departments will be of much use. What is really required 
is the formation of an annual programe by all the heads of depart- 
ments in full consultation and a periodical review of the progress 
for each quarter. Much depends upon the personality of the officers. 
Departments have a natural tendency to run into mechanical grooves 
and to look to the satisfaction of regulations rather than the achieve- 
ment of their purpose. 

Unification of the Rural Staff. 

Secondly, Government should see to what extent the work of 
the Co-operative, Agricultural and Industries departments could be 
combined for the purpose of economic uplift. While on the one 
hand, research, audit, higher industrial education and assistance to 
large scale industries should be kept separate under different depart- 
ments, Government should see whether propaganda, organisation 
and education in respect of agriculture and cottage industries could 
not be left in the hands of the district officers, thus avoiding the 
need for more than one development officer in each district. Such 
an officer will supervise co-operative societies, be responsible for the 
spread of agricultural improvements and the promotion of cottage 
industries, organise marketing and run classes of instruction for boys 
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and adults in all matters relating to the economic advancement of 
the village. It should also be possible for the officer to take the 
assistance of the noii-official staff working under the co-operative 
societies. In this manner the services of the Agricultural Demon- 
strators and Co-operative Inspectors appointed to do work other 
than audit, and the Supervisors working under Co-operative Central 
Banks would be available for carrying out an intensive programme 
of agricultural and industrial improvements. The other aspect of 
village work relates to better living. This is at present under the 
charge of the Health Department, To some extent the engineering 
staff under Local Bodies are also helpful, as they make the estimates 
and supervise the works of village pauchayats. Those works are 
mostly roads, wells, repairs of tanks and school buildings which do 
not require an advanced knowledge of engineering for preparing 
estimates or for carrying them out. The activities of the Village Pan- 
chayats relate to sanitation and public health. It will therefore be 
useful to have a single staff trained in public health making minor 
estimates, supervising village work and being made responsible for 
the proper administration of village pancluuats. The separate audit 
staff of the co-operative societies ina}- also audit the accounts of the 
village pauchayats, thus acting as a check on the activities of the 
Panchayat Supervisors. At present the Health Inspectors have no 
educative work in respect of raising village contributions to the 
extent of half the aniount either in cash or as communal labour for 
streets, wells, roads, drains, bore-hole latrines and other improve- 
ments. PvXperieuce in IMadras and hlysore has shown that pan- 
chavats do the work al half the cost of what is spent by the district 
boards and the Public Works Department. If a proper utilisation 
of the existing staff in the s^everal departments is to be made in the 
manner above indicated, it is necessary that they should get sufficient 
training in rural reconstruction activities both economic and civic. 

Economic Holdings, 

We will now deal with the immediate items of legislation that 
are required to help rural uplift activities. The first problem that 
suggests itself for solution is the uneconomic nature of holdings. The 
holdings become too small for the maintenance of a family, firstly by 
sub-division among the holders and secondly by the holdings being 
scattered. It should be possible to start with permissive legislation 
requiring as in the Central Provinces that a scheme of consolidation 
should be binding on the owners, if one half of them holding two 
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thirds of the occupied area, agree to such a scheme. Compulsion 
should be enforced only as a last resort and every effort should be 
made to persuade the parties to agree voluntarily. The Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture have suggested the experiment to be 
conducted in special areas. When once the results are encouraging, 
they hope it will spread to all the parts in the country. i\s regards 
the/evil of fragmentation, this can be easily remedied by mutual 
exchange of lands, and here also legislation will be necessary to 
coerce the minority where the majority agree to exchange their lands 
and thus consolidate their plots. 

Laud Setfleiiienfs and Collective Farms. 

The next problem to consider is whether sufficient land exists in 
the country to be parcelled out to the landless classes in villages, 
and whether such a reform is possible only by taking over the lands 
of the bigger landlords who allovv them to lie fallow, and by paying 
them compensation. 

Experience in Madras shows that land settlements hardly suc- 
ceed unless other facilities are also granted along with the grant of 
lands. In the first place the right sort of settlers have to be picked 
out and an initial gift of money given to start them in life. Secondly, 
land improvement loans should be made available for the reclamation 
of lands and the digging of wells. Thirdly, the Local Boards should 
come forward to provide drinking water, and give facilities for the 
construction of huts and .sheds to house the cultivators and their 
cattle. Agricultural loans should also be issued for cultivation 
purposes. Finally, there should he provision for the proper market- 
ing of the produce. It is possible in channel areas where new 
villages are being formed, to plant a model cobny which will be an 
example of better living and better farming. 

State Farms and Employment Works, 

Besides these small settlements, it is equally necessary that the 
State should undertake large scale cultivation by reclaiming large 
areas and raising crops under mechanised methods of production. 
Capital and labour are not now allowed to move freely from one 
country to another for purposes of exploitation as was prevalent some 
years back. Each country is today following a policy of national self- 
sufficiency. Apart from the policy of tarrifs for increasing national 
production, governments in the West have embarked upon large 
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policies of planned economy in respect of reclamation of lands and 
public works not only with a view to increasing production, but 
for giving work to the large unemployed population in industrial 
towns. It is noteworthy that in the State of Mysore a large pro- 
gramme of improvement in sugar cane cultivation is being put 
through in the Irwin Canal area. But more could be done on similar 
lines for large scale production and at the same time work provided 
for a very large number of unemployed rural labourers. 

Irrigation. 

One important measure of irrigation suggests itself in relation to 
this subject of land development. There are large areas over which 
the rain water rushes to waste and it should be possible to conserve 
it by a regulation of the surface water and the construction of small 
tanks and bunds. These works might possibly be undertaken by 
the iTots themselves through co-operative irrigation societies. But 
they require a special agency to investigate such schemes, to promote 
and execute them either directly or as joint undertakings of the 
ryots. The Royal Agricultural Commission have recommended the 
starting of a special branch for this purpose under the Irrigation 
Department. 


Debt Relief Legislation. 

Measures of legislation are equally necessary to relieve the 
heavy indebtedness on the land. Kven at a time when the condition 
of the agriculturists was better than at present, the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture recommended a number of measures for relieving 
indebtedness. They reported ’that the existence of debts which could 
not be redeemed under any circumstances was a great drawback to 
agricultural progress. They recommended for the consideration of 
Provincial Governments a simple Rural Insolvency Act and the 
formation of conciliation boards which should liquidate the debts 
of all classes of debtors, owing even small amounts, who cannot 
repay their debts from their surplus income in a period of fifteen 
years. They have further expressed the view that mortgages should 
be made terminable within a period of twenty years and sug- 
gested a Money Lender’s Act which should enforce the proper 
keeping of accounts and provide for the licensing of money-lenders 
and a stricter application of the Usurious Loans Act. They even 
go so far as to say that rural uplift workers should educate the 
debtors that the son is not legally bound to pay the debts of the 
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father due on promissory notes. They conclude ‘‘ that just as credi- 
tors have the right to insist that all the debtors’ assets should be 
impounded and applied towards payment of debts, so also the debtor 
who has given up his debts should have the clear right to be allowed 
to earn his living if he can and be free to make a new start in life.” 

A new Co-operative Policy. 

The legislative and administrative reforms should be supple- 
mented by a proper organisation of the ryots for raising credit, making 
joint purchases and marketing the produce. Village co-operative 
societies have no good record of efficient service for all classes of 
population and where they are not serviceable, they should be re- 
placed by the larger unit of the branch of a Central Bank. Such 
branches should employ trained inspectors of a high class for distri- 
buting credit, promoting savings, supplying goods and taking charge 
of the produce. Government should also sanction loans to co-opera- 
tive societies and private merchants to build warehouses in market 
centres where the ryots may deposit their produce for sale and the 
receipt thereof will be available as an instrument of. credit for raising 
ready money in the market. When once the officer responsible for 
co-operative administration has also to shoulder responsibility for 
agricultural propaganda, the co-operative organisation will really 
serve the purpose for which it is intended, namely, credit for agri- 
culture, supply of agricultural requisites, sale of produce and promo- 
tion of subsidiary industries and savings. It is a matter for regret that 
the propaganda section of the Agricultural department has not kept 
pace with the research section in the matter of popularising impro- 
ved seeds. The Land Mortgage Banks too should take up the work 
of assisting in the improvement of land, instead of confining their 
attention as at present to the liquidation *of prior debts. 

State promotion of Agricultural and Cottage Industries. 

Until rural industries reach a stage of being organised by skilled 
workmen who get trained in factories and large scale undertakings, 
the State will have to shoulder the responsibility in this matter. 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture have mentioned various 
possibilities of new industries such as introducing better and 
new patterns in weaving, pottery, lac, carpentry, silk weaving, 
cotton and ginning mills, and agricultural industries for converting 
raw produce into marketable ones such as the decortication of ground- 
nut, the making of jaggery and the crushing of oil seeds. More 
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possibilities also exist near towns for growing vegetables and maiii- 
taiiiiiig bees and poultry. Labourers may get work also near forests. 
The breeding of cattle, sheep and pigs will give additional income. 
The provision of better village amenities may give a little more work. 
But finally they remark that the population that could be absorbed 
by these methods is ‘infinestesimal ’ and that it is only an intensifi- 
cation of agriculture that will employ a large number of labourers. 

Labour Unions and State Aid. 

Labour Uiiious have got great scope for progress in rural areas. 
They might undertake road work and silt clearance in channels, if 
Government and local bodies will only extend their patronage to 
them. In agricultural areas these labour unions will create a sense 
of better living, moderate the drink habit, reduce the expenditure on 
ceremonies, promote literacy and adult education. They may press 
at the start for small benefits like a minimum wage for whole time 
farm servants or the reduction of rentals and the raising of wages 
so as to enable tenants and labourers to send their children to 
school. 

They might also undertake cultivation of lands and clearance of 
silt in channels. In the case of unattached labourers, it will be a 
great relief to them if they get at least the ])enefit of the hides of 
the carcasses which they undertake to remove. In the case of the 
Chiickler labourer who in some areas lias to siipplv shoes for a 
nominal payment in kind, it will equally be a relief to him if this 
service is not compelled ])v the landlord. As regards all kinds of 
unattached labour, it is the sole responsibility of the State to devise 
tlieir absorption in useful occupations. 

^ Preference to Poor Areas. 

The Royal Commission on Labour have made recommendations 
in the case of industrial labour which are even more needed for ao-ri- 
ciiltural labourers. They have put the case for liquidation of debts in 
such clear and forcible terms that I quote it below, “ The objection 
based on the sanctity of contract mav have been genuine in the past ; 
to-day it is difficult to regard it as more than an excuse. To talk of 
sanctity in connection with the normal contracts made between a 
niooe} -lender and an illiterate industrial worker is a grave misuse of 
a good word. The contract in most cases is unequal Ind unfair from 
the start, It is easy for a man to contract away his labour for years 
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in a moment of thoughtlessness or at the call of some extravagant 
social demand.” They recommend that insecure debts of industrial 
labourers in receipt of wages or salaries of a specified amount should 
be liquidated on the basis that the amount recovered should not exceed 
a three years surplus of income over expenditure and that the decrees 
for such amounts shall be executed within four years. They have also 
recommended that the present provision in the Civil Procedure Code 
fixing a certain salary as non-attachable for debts should be suffici- 
ently raised as to include the industrial wage earners. They further 
recommend the abolition of arrest and imprisonment for debt. If 
these are required to save the industrial labourer who is in receipt of 
a monthly fixed income, they are still more necessary in the case of 
farm servents and the casual labourers in rural areas whose wages 
are subject to fiuctuations in the prices of agricultural commodities 
and a struggling competition among themselves. 

The Protection of Child Labour, 

Legislation will also be necessary to protect the rights of children. 
The international labour convention on this matter w’as not ratified 
by the Government of India for various reasons. But, wherever 
facilities exist for the education of all the school-going population 
and the introduction of compulsion, early legislation is necessary 
that in such areas the employment of children under the age of 12 
should be prohibited during the school hours. It is also necessary 
that in the interest of children the minimum age of employmeut and 
hotiis of work should be legally fixed with a view to prevent their 
exploitation by their parents and employees. Thirdly, it should be 
made illegal for any parent to pledge his child for labour, thus 
permitting him to release the boy from auy employment at any time. 
The idea that a parent has received certain advance from a landlord 
and is therefore bound to keep his child under him until he repays 
the loan should be knocked off, and the parents should be educated 
that they or their children are Lee to leave the services even though 
they have taken a loan from their master. 
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Share Capital in Societies 

By K. Lf. Bhandari, b.a. 

The primary object of introducing the Share Capital by-law in 
societies seems to be the desire to create what is called owned capital, 
and with a vievY to be assured of this amount, it has been specifically 
stated that privileges of membership would not be allowed to be 
exercised by any member who has defaulted in payment of any instal- 
ment of Share Capital. This is clear in the by-laws of both limited 
and unlimited societies. 

What is now seen however in practice is that general body 
meetings are held with defaulter members who have not paid their 
share instalments ; resolutions are passed when they cannot validly 
take part in such proceedings, nay, even loans are granted to such 
members. It is being considered that such actions or procedure can 
be condoned as being only irregular though they are strictly opposed 
to the by-laws— the very foundation of agreement upon which the 
structure of a society is based and registered. I cannot think that 
the Department does not know the practical working in this direction. 
Auditors invariably point out in their notes, yet no steps are taken to 
rectify this defect. There is no doubt, that membership will dwindle, 
as the by-laws pfovide, that in such cases the share money has to be 
returned or penalty levied, and the member ceases to have rights in 
the society. 

To ensure the good working of a society on right lines, the share 
capital by-law ought to be enforced more strictly than at present. 
This will entail the removal of membership in a large degree ; and 
some societies may have to be w'ound up for want of even the 
necessary minimum membership of 10. If this by-law had been 
observed more strictly hitherto, neither the present extent of 
overdue^ nor the difficult} of securing efficient management in 
societies would have been faced. 

Kven now it is not too late. Rectification may be pointed in 
this direction as well. Shrinkage in w'orking capital will be noticed 
but we have to sacrifice quantity tor preserving quality. Dross has 
to be removed, and one has to take courage in both hands in this 
cleansing work. 

The impoitance of share capital is felt by the Department; in 
those Central Banks wdiere there is a clamour for return of at least 
part of It on the ground of over capitalisation, the Department has 
sternly refused to allow it. 

In societies where it ought to have been collected as per by-laws, 
nothing is done and the by-law is ignored. This is one of the 
reasons whv the average primary society is not what it was hoped to 
become, and has failed to come up to our expectations. 

Shall we probe into this matter also in the cleaning process ? 
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Dr. Fay in Mysore and Coorg. 

SPEECH AT MYSORE. 

Dr. Fay delivered the following address in declaring open the 
22nd Mysore Provincial Co-operative Conference, the proceedings of 
which are published elsewhere in this number:— 

'‘Having worked upon the problems of Co-operation for exactly 
thirty years, both in England, the stronghold of the consumer’s 
movement, and in North America the stronghold of co-operative 
marketing, I have come now to India, in order that I may learn your 
problems at first hand and, if opportunity offers, give you some help 
in return. I am the Chairman of the Horace Plunkett Foundation 
which has its headquarters in London. We are to be an imperial 
clearing-house for the movement. We have no politics ; we are our 
own masters. Our purpose is objective analysis. Co-operation is 
too important a movement now to need advertisement. We have 
arrived at the stage when what we most need is a* truthful estimate 
of what we can do and what we cannot. 

Co-operation is a world-wide movement, which is now about one 
hundred years old. It is related historically to that profound econo- 
mic upheaval which we call the Industrial Revolution. It has 
appeared always in response to some economic pressure such as the 
growth of factory life or of commercial agriculture, both of which 
have altered fundamentally the older simpler relationships between 
town and country. Industrialism smashed the old domestic indus- 
tries of England, but Industrial Democracy in the person of the 
Rochdale Pioneers had done something,to recreate the old home life. 
It has rebuilt this old life around a new anid larger home, the 
co-operative society. The Rochdale Pioneers Society founded in 
1844 was the present model of the two great federations of societies 
which to-day have their wholesale houses, their factories, their insu- 
rance society, their bank, and last but not least, their tea plantations 
in Ceylon and South India, which I have just had the pleasure of 
visiting. 

The Store Movement. 

The supreme merit of the co-operative store movement is that 
it succeeds, and succeeds without the help of anyone from without. 
It makes an asset of the act of spending because of the dividend on 
purchases. It has turned old indebtedness into new saving. It is a 
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permanent testimony to the power, as well as the virtue of cash 
pa}ineiits. It is a rock of social stability, and a training ground in 
self-government. Without its support, the Labour Party could 
hardly hope to command the confidence of moderate men and 
women. I add women because the women of England spend the 
wages, and they have the movement in their keeping. Co-operative 
store-keeping is always a possibility provided that the population has 
three qualities, loyalty, shrewdness, and determination. If you start 
a store and buy elsewhere you destroy your own child. If you buy 
wrong stuffs or employ a salesman who is crooked or incompetent, 
vou disgust your members and they leave. If you give in at the 
first check, you are not worthy to be a co-operator. It is not a 
question of poverty. The starving debt- burdened hand -loom wea- 
vers started the movement in England and wage- earners equally 
poor started it in Western Europe. It is a question of character. 

But, of course, you must have wages to spend at your store ; and 
it is among town wage-earners, small Government officials, railway- 
men, the transport workers that I look to see such a movement 
growing in India. I have seen one town store in Bangalore. You 
ought to have many such in your State, all iiltiiiiately united under 
a co-operative wholesale society. If wage-earness are in debt, it is 
not necessity, but their own deliberate and foolish extravagance 
which keeps them in debt all their lives. That was what the poor 
co-operators of England and Scotland found a century ago. I have 
little hope of any consumei.'.’ movement which involves itself in 
lending operations to its members, for in doing so, it destroys the 
onh chance of bringing the indebtedness to an end. To speak quite 
IraiikK, the extravagance oi Indian men and women in social cere- 
monials, ill dowry, in the -size of the family itself, bewilders the 
students and workiiig'people of England. If loii cannot transfer 
some of their expenditure to the endowment and enrichment of that 
larger family grouping the co eperative society of the towns, I think 
no co-operative movement that is really worth while will arise in 
your towns. And if it does not arise in your towns, I cannot see 
with w’hat sort of honesty you can go and preach co-operation to the 
much poorer people in the country. 

Problem of the Cultivator. 

The problem of the cultivator is more difficult. He draws no 
regular wages; and unless he inherits an unencumbered farm, he must 
iiicm debt. The experience of Europe and the New World is that 
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there is a big and legitimate field for the State-aided Land Mortgage 
Bank. It is only quasi- co-operative in form and function ; but the 
more co-operation there is, the better, provided that the co-operative 
element is not at the expense of financial stability. Such a bank sup- 
plies landowners, possessing a good title, with funds at a low^er rate 
than they would have to pay in the open market I can see no better 
way of using such a loan than to pay off a debt incurred at a higher 
rate. But it leads nowhere unless this easement is made the oppor- 
tunity for better fanning. The valuation on wLich the loan is made 
should be conservative, and the payments of interest and principal 
should be extended over a long period of years, but rigidly enforced. 
The aim should be to select good risks and help only those who are 
capable of helping themselves. 

There remains the need of the cultivator for a seasonal loan ever 
the crop year. This is the field in which the Raiffeisen village sys- 
tem presupposes a spirit of thrift. Those countless little villages of 
Germany and Central Europe themselves before the Great War 
provided the saving w’hich they then lent out among themselves. 
They took the place of the buried stocking. Now in the new world, 
and, if I mistake not, to a large extent in India also, the Raiffeisen 
essential has been largely absent. For the deposits come from per- 
sons or bodies higher in wealth and social status than the horrower 
aiid this cuts at the essence of co-operation. The unlimited liability 
of a group of thriftless persons is something which is worth nothing. 
Indeed it is worth less than nothing because it prevents the fanner 
of moderate substance from joining. Therefore, the village bank 
should be selective,— if you wull, exclusive, -“and confined to those 
who are thrifty enough and honest enough to become credit-worthy. 
The dav of ‘ easy money ’ I firmly belie\«e has passed. No Govern- 
ment, Indian or British, can face it as a permanent policy. But it is 
possible for co-operative supply aud co-operative sale. For, if the 
cultivator uses his loan through a co-operative channel, e.g., for the 
purchase of seed, fertilisers, implements, etc., and sells his produce 
through the same or an allied co-operative channel, then the society 
has a better prospect of recovering its loans. The dealer (sowcar) 
supplies an integrated service, buying, selling, and lending. Must not 
the co-operative society do the same, if it is going to bring real 
economies to its members ? The great advantage of co-operative 
buying and selling is that it brings the members into close and 
continuous contact. It gives him a chance of improving his products 
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in quality and selling it under the society’s. It may grade eggs, grow 
special quality cotton, coffee, castor, linseed. Even if the act of 
co-operation goes no further than the local assembly of its members’ 
products and their sale to a reliable dealer, that is something ; and it 
is on the local something that the other and bigger things can grow. 

I have been greatly impressed both in the Mysore State and in 
Hyderabad State by the zeal with which the Government in pushing 
forward roads, markets, universities, hospitals, sugar factories and 
the like ; and the day, I presume, may come when the great munici- 
palities will supervise the delivery of pure milk to the towns. Here 
is a chance for a form of co-operation. The dairies or factories may 
be owned by the State, by companies or by associated consumers. 
The farmers could be organised for the delivery of supplies to these. 
They should be paid by quality and poor suppliers should be expelled. 
This will give the growers a definite interest in quality ; and if the 
growers of a locality are grouped in a district contract, they will have 
a' joint interest in the quality of products which their district provides. 
Better business can then be made the avenue to better farming. 

Municipal Enterprises, 

Well-conceived state or municipal enterprises may be made to 
possess many of the qualities of a co-operative consumers’ organisa- 
tion. The Belgians call these enterprises ‘ Regies co-operatives.’ I 
have written the account of a great Canadian achievement in this 
spheie in my book \outh and Power,’ It is the publicly owmed 
Hvdro-Electric Commission of Ontario, which is a voluntary federa- 
tion of municipalities deriving power from the Central-Hydro- 
Electric Establishment which is in the hands of a public Commission. 
From this Government-appointed Commission, politics has been 
rigidly excluded. It is a small body of experts. It pays its way and 
pays handsomely and it has provided Ontario with light, heat and 
power at rates about half those of New^ York State, which derives its 
power from the same Niagara river, that supplies Western Ontario. 
All profits return eventually to the consuming public. Is there' not 
here too a field to which India might contribute something ? In 
propoition as the old forms of co-operation are found to be defective, 
we must find new ones where the co-operative essence, which is 
group effort with a view to common enjoyment, may prevail.” 
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Dr. Fay In Coorg. 

Dr. C. R. Fay, M.A , D.Sc., the Chairman of the Horace Plunket 
Foundation, London, who recently opened the Mysore Provincial 
Co-operative Conference, was here on a short visit for three days 
en route to Australia. On 11-10-35 he had a formal discussion with 
the Commissioner, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, a few other 
gazetted officers and two European Planters, regrading the market- 
ing problems of coffee and oranges. He visited a few coffee and 
orange estates and on the 12th evening delivered a public lecture 
on “ Some aspects of the world agricultural consumers’ Co- 
operation ” at the local High School, when Mr. G. S. Bozman 
I.C.S., Commissioner of Coorg, presided. The elite of the town 
including high officials were present. 

The great co-operator began with his simple definition of the 
word ‘ Co-operation ’ and said that co-operation meant nothing but 
working together for the common enjoyment of all those who joined 
together. He said that co-operation was essentially a movement of 
the poor and the weak. He then traced the history of the great 
movement from the economic upheaval of the Industrial Revolution 
in the 18th century, the efforts made by the 28 poor flannel handloom 
weavers of Rochdale in 1844, who were driven to the necessity of 
making a bold venture of trading with a small capital of one pound 
and how that parent society had developed in a few years, bringing 
within its fold one-fifth of the population of European countries. 
The attention of the audience was then drawn to the steady progress 
of the movement in organising federal societies of the type of 
the co-operative wholesale societies (popularly known in England 
as C. W. S.) with huge banking and insurance branches, under- 
taking also on large scale the production and distribution work, 
involving a turnover of millions of pounds. He laid great 
stress on the working of the English and Scottish joint Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, wffiich owns 25,000 acres of tea 
estates in South India, Ceylon and Assam. It was a pleasant 
surprise to hear from him that the biggest shop in London was 
owned by the London Co-operative Society. He explained at great 
length the Rochdale principles of co-operative trading, namely, 
dividend on purchases, fixed rate of interest on capital, democratic 
control, strictly cash system of trading and lastly complete neutrality 
in religion and politics. 
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He then gave instances of the California citrus growers’ co-opera- 
tive association and the great co-operative house building societies 
of Canada. He exhorted the Coorg orange gai den-owners to form 
organisations similar to those in California and derive the utmost 
benefit of co-operative trading. He paid a great tribute to the two 
novel types of co-operative societies of Coorg- -the anti-lautaua and 
anti-malarial. Lastly, he emphasised the need for organised credit 
for the agriculturists and said that their economic salvation lay in 
their resoi ting to better farming and better business. He commended 
the formation of co-operative stores and loan and sale societies in 
suitable centres, strictly adhering to the three principles of loyalty, 
shrewdness and determination. 

At the conclusion of the lecture there was a lively discussion in 
which Messrs. 1. C. Subbayya, m.a., b.l., m.l.C., M. M. Belliappa 
and others took part. With a vote of thanks proposed by 
Mr. K. Chengappa, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the pleasant 
function came to a close. 

{From a Correspondent.) 


The Erode Co-operative 
House Mortgage Bank, Limited. 

(Formerly The Erode Co-operative Building Society, Ltd. 

(Estd. 1924.) 

The place.for saie investment of Long Term Funds— 
Secured by First Class First Mortgage outstandings and 
Assets of the Bank — of special advantage and convenience 
to Government officials and employees. 

Fixed Deposits for 10 years at 5| % per aanum required. 
Interest payable half=yearly. 

Particulars from the Secretary, 

E. S. GANAPATI AIYAR, b.a., b.l., 

President. 
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Conferences. 

MYSORE PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE. 

The Twenty-second My.sore Provincial Co-operative Conference met 
as usual at 'Mysore during the Dasara, the dates this year being the 4th, 
5th and 6th October, Among others it was attended by Sir Mirza Ismail, 
Sir Charles Todhunter, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani of xlllahabad and many 
high officials of the State. 

Two distinctive features of this year’s conference were that it was 
opened by Dr, C. R. Fay, President of the Horace Plunkett Foundation, 
lyondon, and a well known authority on Co-operation, and that it was 
presided over for the first time by a non-official co-operator of the State, 
Mr, A. Krishna Rao, President of the Mysore City Co-operative Bank. 
The delegates and visitors were welcomed by Mr. S. Venkatakrishnayya, 
President of the Mysore Propagandist Institute, under whose auspices 
the Conference was held. 

In doing so he gave expression to the happiness felt by the co- 
operators of the State as well as others at the complete recovery of His 
Highness the Maharaja from his recent illness. He lelt gratified that 
notwithstanding the continued depression of the last six years the move- 
ment had fairly progressed in the State, Though there was a decrease 
in the number of societies, in membership and in deposits, there was an 
increase however in the working capital, profits and reserve fund. Indus- 
trial societies had fared badly, it was true, and not much progress had 
been made by agricultural non-credit societies. But the Laud Mortgage 
Banks and Building Societies had made a notable advance. The latter 
had received special help from Goveriimeiit. “ The Government have 
very recently granted a loan of Rs. U lakhs to the Bangalore City Co- 
operative Housing Society, which has prepared a scheme for the forma- 
tion of a Co-operative Colony for the poorer aiid lower middle classes and 
another sum of Rs. 1 J lakhs to the Apex Bank for financing other hous- 
ing societies in the State.” He appreciated the policy pursued by the 
Registrar of vigorous consolidation and rectification conjointly with 
cautious expausiou ; the appointment of official liquidators ; the valuable 
co-operatioii given by the department to the Apex Bank and other or- 
ganisations in the recovery of overdiies ; and the great help which the 
present Registrar, Mr. M. G. Mekhri, had given in pushing forward the 
coustruction of the Co-operators’ Home in Mysore City. Lastly, he 
thanked the Government for appointing a Co-operative Enquiry Com- 
mittee with Diwau Bahadur K. S. Chandrasekhara Aiyar as its President. 
He then requested Dr. Fay to open the Conference. The latter’s admir- 
able speech is published elsewhere.’^ 
lease see pages 245 to 218. 
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The presidential address of Mr. Krishna Rao was not marked by the 
spirit of complacency which was evident in the welcome address of 
Mr. Venkatakrishnayya. Though Mr. Krishna Rao was aware that the 
progress made by Mysore was comparable with that of British Indian 
provinces and other Indian States, he felt that serious mistakes had been 
committed which should be rectified. Education and propaganda as 
regards the nature and objects of co-operation had not preceded the 
organisation of societies. Government should not have been content 
with ehtablishing a hierarchy to administer the Co-operative Regulation 
but should have spent a sufficient amount of money on education and 
propaganda. From the beginning the movement was not viewed as a 
form of business requiring special qualifications for its mauagement, but 
rather as a form of philanthropic enterprise that people with mere good 
intentions and a large heart could work successfully. “ The time has 
come,” said he “ for emphasising that co-operation is distinct from 
philanthropy.” The provision of long term credit for agriculturists was 
very urgent, land mortgage banks should be started more rapidly 
than at present and the maximum period for the repayment of their loans 
should be raised from 25 to 40 years, as already the proportion of over- 
dues in these banks had risen higher than 50 per cent. “The price of land 
has fallen so low that in many cases even if all their lands are sold the 
villagers are not able to free themselves from the burden of debt. Almost 
all creditors realise this and especially after the extension of the Agricul- 
turists Relief Regulation to the whole State they have given up all hope 
of recovering even the principal amount advanced. In a situation of this 
kind it is necessary that some measures must be adopted towards debt 
conciliation. The debts due should be moderated and the amount so 
moderated should be advanced on proper and adequate security by the 
land mortgage societies and recoverd in instalments extending over a 
sufficiently long period.” For promoting the goal of agricultural co-opera- 
tion, which is ‘ better farming, better business, better life’ the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture; Industries, Commerce and Co-operation should 
co-ordinate their efforts in a programme of rural reconstruction. 
Hondloom weaving and sericulture being the two most important cottage 
industries of the State, he luged that in the immediate future separate 
provincial co-operative societies should be organised to promote them, 
adequately financed and helped by the State until they could stand on 
their own legs. 

Regarding urban banks, he said that the policy of the Government 
and of the Department should be different from what it was towards 
rural societies. It is unfortunate that in working these urban banks 
methods which are conducive to the welfare of only rural credit societies 
are being mechanically adopted though the two classes of societies are 
entirely different. He deplored that the turmoil of keenly contested 
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elections was driving experienced and ardent co-operators from the 
managing committees of the urban banks and lowering their efBciency. 
He also advocated the imposition of some restrictions on the undefined 
power of the general body to override the decisions of the managing 
committee, taken by the latter in accordance with the rules of the 
society. Another evil prevalent in urban banks referred to by him was 
the same person being a member of several societies and borrowing from 
all of them. If this evil could not be controlled by the societies them- 
selves, he would welcome a Rule being framed for the purpose by the 
Government under the Regulation. Whatever justification there might 
have been in early days for the encouragement of communal and ward 
societies in urban areas, he found them only conducive to inefficiency at 
present and would advocate a change of policy towards them. In order 
to promote thrift among members he would make the holding of a 
Provident Fund Board an obligatory condition of membership. 

Among the other suggestions made by Mr. Krishna Rao in his address 
were the pooling of orders for important articles by the store societies in* 
Banglore and Mysore ; the construction and sale of houses on suitable 
terms by building societies instead of their giving loans to members for 
building purposes as the latter practice usually landed them in difficulties ; 
the starting of a Co-operative Training Institute for the training of 
workers ; and the strengthening of the finances of the Mysore Co-operative 
Institute by a liberal grant from Government and by at least the pros- 
perous co-operative societies contributing a definite percentage of their 
profits for its efficient maintenance. 

The following resolutions were passed at the Conference ; — 

1. That this Conference begs most respectfully to tender its 
felicitations to His Highness the Maharaja on His complete restoration 
to health and humbly begs to convey its profound sense of loyalty and 
devotion to His Person and Throne. 

2. That all co-operative societies be requested to deal preferably in 
Indian-made goods. 

3. That the system of credit sales now prevalent in co-operative 
stores is detrimental to the consumers’ movement and it should be re- 
placed by cash sales as early as practicable, and as a first step every store 
society do restrict its credit sales to the members to the extent of their 
assets in the society. 

4. That a Central Co-operative Wholesale Society be started. 

5. That the Government be requested to issue loans to the house- 
building co-operative societies at not more than 4 per cent interest 
through the Apex Bank, the latter to charge not more than i per cent in 
excess to cover working expenses. 
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6. That Section 33 and Section 47 of the Mysore Co-operative 
Societies Regulation be amended so as to empower the Registrar, in 
suitable cases, to permit co-opeiative societies to set apart 20 per cent of 
the net profits for the Reserve Fund and to utilise the remaining 5 per 
cent for co-operative propaganda. 

7. That with a view to enforce thrift among the members a system 
of compulsary Provident Fund co-terniinous with membership be intro- 
duced in all urban co-operative societies of limited liability and that the 
societies be prohibited from granting loans on the security of such fund. 

8. That the Government be requested to introduce Co-operation as 
one of the subjects of study in all Middle, High and Normal Schools. 


9. That Co-operative Training Classes be started in all the District 
Headquarters and that the employees of all co-operative societies be com- 
pelled to undergo training in Co-operation, Banking, Accountancy etc. 

10. That as doubts have been raised wdth regard to the liability of 
granting advances to non -member depositors on the security of their 
deposits, this Conference requests the Government either to amend 
Section 29 of the Mysore Co-operative Societies Regulation on the lines 
of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act, 1932, or to exempt by notifica- 
tion such transactions from the operation of Section 29 — (l) of the 
Regulation. 

11. That the Mysore Co-operative Institute be requested to main- 
tain a panel of auditors with the approval of the Registrar for the audit 
of Co-operative Societies’ accounts. 

12. That with a view to enlist the s\ mpathy and services of non- 
official men and women for the co-operative movement the .system of 
Honorary Organisers be revived. 


13 That Honorary Assistant Registrars and Inspectors from 
among non-official men and women lie appointed. 

14. That the Governmentdie requested to constitute a Marketing 
Board with a Marketing'Officer for the purpose of surveying marketing 
conditions and helping in the co-operative maiketing of agricultural 
produce and ill the economic development of those branches of agri- 
culture likely to be most remunerative. 


15. That this Conference requests that the Government may be 
pleased to grant the following concessions to co-operative societies: 


{a) Exemption from 

rl 

H ” 

and (g) „ „ 


Stamp Duty ; 

Court Fees ; 

Registration Fees ; 

Income aud Super Taxes ; 

Special Notice Registrar Fees ; 

Record of Rights Fees ; 

Municipal Tax on Societies’ Buildings. 
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16. That this Conference considers it necessary that Co-operative 
Tand Mortgage Institutions should undertake the business of granting 
short term loans for better cultivation of land or for current agricultural 
operations ; provided that the amount of loans to be granted to any one 
individual member does not exceed Rs. 250 and that no such loans are 
granted except to a member who has been previously granted a long 
term loan for the redemption of prior debts on the mortgage of his agri- 
cultural land and whose mortgage is subsisting. 

17. That the present practice of recovering interest on loans in 
advance be limited to a period not exceeding of 6 months. 

18. That the Government be requested to establish a special branch 
of the Co-operative Department for speedy execution of decrees of co- 
operative societies, the cost being largely met from process fees etc. 

19. That the amounts realised towards decretal dues from time to 
time by co-operative societies be kept in suspense and appropriation of 
the same towards principal, ordinary interest and penal interest be 
made only in the final stage when the decree is fully satisfied or when it 
is declared that no further recovery is possible. 

20. That this Conference urges upon the Government and the co- 
operators the necessity of starting a Hand-loom Weavers’ Co-operative 
Central Society for the purpose of providing continuous employment, 
technical advice, cheap credit for purchase of yarn etc., and maiketing 
facilities. 


PATNA CONFERENCE^RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolutions passed at the Meeting of the All- India Provincial Co-operative Banks 
Association held at Patna on 1st September 1935. 

I 

Condolence. 

“ This conference places on record their deep appreciation of the 
services rendered ])y Rai Bahadur Jamini Mohan Mitra, late Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Bengal, to the Co-operative Movement in the 
country and tender their condolences to the bereaved family.” 

II 

Reduction of Overdues, 

“ This conference recommends that the following among other steps 
may be taken to reduce overdues in societies : 

[a) 1. Improving the machinery for collection by persuation as far 
as possible and creating special machinery for the execution of awards 
and orders of liquidators. 

2. Writing off the whole of the penal interest charged to the 
members on overdue loans and where possible to reduce even the normal 
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rate of interest on overdue loans so as not to exceed six per cent, or in 
any case the rate of interest charged by the central bank to the societies. 
Charging of penal interest should be done away with in all the provinces. 

3. Giving extensions in all deserving cases after an examination 
of individual loans and where adequate security is forthcoming, the 
period of extension being fixed with reference to the repaying capacity 
of the members in each case. 

4. Bringing down the general rate of interest on new and renew^- 
ed loans. 

5. Making provision for the advance of fresh finance to societies 
which show good management, though their loans may be overdue to the 
central banks to some extent. 

6. Where these steps result in the central banks giving extension 
to societies and the Provincial Bank giving extension to the central 
banks in regard to overdue loans in the societies which are placed 
on a new footing, the Provincial and Central Banks should give such 
extensions. 

(6) Where a scheme of extensions outlined above requires long term 
funds and the extensions are for more than five years, the Provincial 
Banks may float uncovered debentures, the debenture-holders ranking 
pan passu with other creditors, to attract the requisite amount of long 
term moiie) and to finance central banks whenever need arises so as to 
enable them to return their short term deposits which may be involved 
in long term extensions to societies, the depositors being offered the 
option of taking the debentures in heu of the fixed deposit receipts or 
taking the money. 

[c] 111 proliiices like Biliiir and Orissa, where the conditions 
reqiiiie special Ireatnieiit, this conference is of opinion that the Provin- 
cial Goveniiiieiit should render financial assistance to the Provincia 
Bank either h> wax of granting a loan of the long term capital necessary 
for the purpose or by piaram'eeing the principal and interest on the 
debentures to be issued lay the Provincial Bank for the purpose.” 

Ill 

Marketing of Agricultural Produce. 

1 . Resolved that in order to improve the financial position of the 
agriculturists, attempts be made to organise proper co-operative market- 
ing societies and xvorked with the aid of co-operative banks. 

2. That out of the Government of India’s grant for improvement of 
marketing or from its own funds an adequate sum be set apart by every 
Provincial Government for improvement of co-operative marketing and 
be placed in the hands of central or provincial co-operative institutions 
m suitable areas where there are facilities for introduction of co-operative 
marketing. 
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3. That Provincial Organisations be requested to frame their own 
schemes regarding the co-operative marketing of agricultural produce. 

4. In areas where there is scope for successfully organising co- 
operative marketing of particular crops either societies existing for the 
purpose or sale societies to be newly started should be helped by financial 
grants from the Provincial and Central Banks in whose area the society 
is situated to enable the society to employ trained and expert staff, and to 
secure storage accommodation and like purposes. If such assistance is 
rendered, many of the sale societies which are now languishing for want 
of proper staff and finance can maintain a well- equipped establishment 
and work better. 

5. Where proper storage accommodation is secured and the sale 
society can obtain effective custody of the produce and can insure it 
against fire, theft and other risks, documents of title to such goods which 
are backed up by tangible security will become available on the strength 
of which credit can be easily obtained from co-operative banks. The 
recommendations of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee in 
this respect may be adopted by the co-operative institutions.” 

IV 

Regulation of Financial Policies etc. 

“ This conference is of opinion that the regulation of financial 
policies such as fixation of borrowing and lending rates, investment of 
surplus funds and allied matters should be centralised in the Provincial 
Co-operative Banks and that the regulation of the financial working of 
the primary societies should be similarly centralised in the central banks; 
provided that nothing in this resolution shall be deemed to vest the Pro- 
vincial or Central Banks with any administrative control over or inter- 
ference with the internal management of their affiliated societies.” 


“ Resolved to adopt the proposals contained in the note circulated by 
the President.” (The Note is on the separation of long-term credit from 
short-term credit in the existing co-operative banks.) 

( Note Omitted — Ed.) 

VI 

Indian Co-operative Review. 

“ Resolved to make a grant of Rs. 1,000 to the All-India Co-operative 
Institutes’ Association to meet the expenses of the conduct of the 
Indian Co-operative Review for the year 1936.” 
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Resolutions passed by tbe Standing Committee of the All-India Co-operative Insti- 
tutes’ Association at its meeting held at Patna on 1st September 1935. 

Debt Conciliation. 

1. This Conference suggests the following methods by which co- 
operators and co-operative societies can help the debt conciliation 

boards : — 

(fr) Co-operators know the economic conditions of the people, 
particularly the members of co operative societies in particular areas. 
When the Government wants to select suitable areas for introducing the 
experiment of conciliation boards, co-operators can help the Government 
ill this task by their knowledge. 

(/;) Co-operators can help the conciliation boards by advice and 
assistance. Where they are trusted in the villages they can give valuable 
assistance to the board in arriving at a reasonable amount and method of 
composition in inducing paf'ties to agree upon it. 

(c) Co-operators can guide societies in possible methods of debt 
conciliation with their own member debtors in order to set an example 
to private creditors. 

[d] Co-operatoiN may encourage debtors, who are not plainly insol- 
vent, to join .societies. They can also help in the formation of societies 
where none exi^t and where these societies can usefully extend credit to 
debtors. 

(tO Tt is possible that managing committees of good credit societies 
may be employed in bringing together debtors and creditors, whose case 
is befoie a conciliation board, and in induoing the creditois to compound 
their debt for a reasonable figure. 

(/) If members of co-operative societies bring their debts for con- 
ciliation before the bonids and if the> have not exhausted the limit of 
tlieir credit, societies will of course be able to advance them money upto 
the maximum cualit limit. 

ig) If debt conciliation boards are to be successful, they must work 
in close conjunction with Co-operative Tand Mortgage Banks. This 
s\ stem has been tried in the Central Provinces. It has been found by 
experience that the debt conciliation boards without the adjunct of tbe 
Land Mortgage Banks, are not a very effective means of providing the 
necessary relief either to the agriculturist or to the creditor who is pre- 
pared to compromise his claim. Therefore the co-operative movement 
can help the debt conciliation boards by the formation of the Land Mort- 
gage Banks. 

ProdiiCtive and Distributive Societies* 

2. “ Resolved that in order to bring about a balanced natioual eco- 
nomy in India it is desirable to organise co-operative societies for the 
production and distribution of commodities of general consumption.” 
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Co-operution and Women, 

3. “ This conference is of opinion that there is a great need of 
spreading the co-operative movement among women. Therefore it is 
resolved that the Governments of various provinces and States in India be 
requested to appoint lady organisers for taking up this work and also 
open classes for training women workers.” 

Co-operative Education, 

4. {a) This conference resolves tha: steps be taken by co-operators 
to put co-operative education in India on a sound and satisfactory basis 
and in order to do so, the following scheme is circulated to the several 
Provincial Institutes and Provincial Banks for their opinion and the 
subject will be brought up at their next meeting. 

(i) A Central Institution for research and higher studies in co- 
operation for the whole of India somewhat on the lines of the Horace 
Plunkett Foundation be established in a suitable University centre in 
India. 

(a) A fully equipped provincial college of co-operation be esta- 
blished in each province with a 2 or 3 years’ course. 

{Hi) Training institutes with two sections, one, for the training of 
higher staff of provincial and central institutions and the other for the 
training of lower staff of societies be established in each province, the 
number of such institutions and other details of their constitutions de- 
pending upon the requirements of each province. 

(iv) Organisation of centres for the education of the members of 
societies. 

(v) Starting of special institutions for the education and training 
of women co operators. 

(u/) The syllabuses for the studies iii each of these institutions 
and the estimated expenditure thereon be prepared by the President and 
the Secretaries and circulated along with the scheme in inviting the 
opinions of the Provincial organisations. 

(b) This conference regrets to notice a tendency on the part of the 
Provincial Governments to officialise the agencies for the imparting of 
Co-operative Education and is emphatically of opinion that such a step 
will prove highly detrimental to the movement. The conference there- 
fore, urges on the Government of India and the Provincial Governments 
the need to arrange for co-operative education being imparted through 
non -official co-operative organisations and for making financial grants 
to these institutions for carrying out the programme of co-operative 
education.” 

Rural Uplift Grant. 

5. “ This meeting regrets that the Provincial Governments have not 
consulted the Provincial Co-operative Institutions in their respective 
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provinces with regard to the allocation of funds for Rural Uplift and 
requests the Governments in future to consult them in the matter of 
allocation of such funds and to ensure that as much money as possible 
is spent through co-operative organisations.” 

Indian Co-operative Review, 

6. (a) “ Resolved to continue the publication of “the Indian Co-ope- 
rative Review” for a farther period of two years at Madras under the 
editorship of Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. 

(b) 

(c) The Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association is 
requested to make a grant of Rs. 1,000 to meet the expenses of the con- 
duct of the Review for the year 1936.” 

Publications. 

7. “Resolved that ‘Co-operation in the Punjab ’ by Sheikh Ata 
Ullah, M.A., be published under the auspices of the All India Co-operative 
Institutes’ Association. A fore ward may be added to the book to the 
effect that the x\ssociation does not hold itself responsible for the views 
expressed by the author.” 

8. “ Resolved that a scheme for the second volume of ‘Co-operation 
ill India ’ be prepared and circulated among the members of the Standing 
Committee for opinion and brought up before the next meeting.” 

Reserve Baiikufid Directors. 

9. ^(7) “ Resolved that the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments be requested that at least one Director on the Central 
Hoard and also on the Local KoauKof the Reserve Bank ot India should 
be a repre.sentatiw of the Co-operative Movement. He should be ap- 
pointed with the comsiiltation of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ 
Association and the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association.” 

(/;) “ Resolved that concerted action should be taken by the Pro- 
vincial organisations with the co-operation of Central and other Banks 
within the area of each register of the Reserve Bank to have experienced 
co-operators elected to the Boards of Directors of the Reserve Bank.” 

Marketing Boards 

10. “Resolved that the Government of India, the Provincial Go- 
vernments and the Governments of Indian States be requested to appoint 
co-operators on their Marketing Boards.” 

Expansion of Co-operative Movement. 

11. “ Resolved that the Provincial Governments and the Govern- 
ments of the Indian States be requested to spend more money on the co- 
operative movement.” 
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Co-operafive Societies and Sphere of Operatio/L 

12. “ Resolved that the Governnient of India be requested to ex- 
pedite the passage of the Bill to supplement the Law relating to 
Co-operative Societies, providing for the registration as co-operative 
societies of societies whose area of operation extends to more than one 
Province.” 

Publication of Annual Reports, 

13. “ The Annual Reports on the working of Co-operative Socie- 
ties in the various Provinces and States in India are published very late 
and therefore lose much of their value. Resolved that the Governnients 
of the Provinces and States be requested to publish these reports within 
a reasonable time.” 

Next Session. 

14. {a) “ Resolved that the next All-India Co-operative Conference 
be held at Bangalore in Easter 1936.” 

(6) “ Resolved that the next meeting of the Standing Committees 
be held at Hyderabad (Deccan) in X’mas, 1935.” 

Co-operative Societies in Indian States and Income-tax, 

15. “ Resolved that Co-operative Institutions registered and working 
in Indian States should be exempted from income-tax. on earnings rea- 
lized by them in British India.” 


THE INDIAN CO-OPERATIVE REVIEW 

(Journal of the All India Co-operative Institutes Association) 
Published Quarterly 
January^ April, July and October 

Edited by V. RAMADAS PANTULU- 

A iiiedium for periodical publication of articles on Co- 
operation by writers of standing and authoritative position in 
India and foreign countries. • 

Coniprehensive and detailed survey of cO-operative activi- 
ties covering the whole of British India and Indian States. 

Notes on Co-operative Legislation, Experiments and 
Activities in foreign lands. 

Reviews of all literature on Co-operation and allied subjects. 

Subscription per annum. Price per single copy 

Inland: Rs. 6. Foreign Sh. 10. Inland Rs. 1-8. Foreign Sh. 2-6, 

For Copies, Please Apply to : 

The Manager, 

Indian Co-operative Review, 

Farhatbagh, Mylapore, Madras. 
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Recent Utterances. 

Mr. Raniadas Pantulu speaking in a series of talks on Co-operatiou 
arranged by the Y, M. C. A. at Madras, after describing the structure of 
the co-operative credit organisation and the construction and work of 
the primary society, the central bank and the provincial bank, said 


Financing of the Co-operative Movement. 

The movement derives its finance from the share capital and thrift 
deposits contributed by the members, deposits from non-members 
and loans from institutions and the Government. The idea of collecting 
share capital is two fold. From the stand point of the member, it is 
intended to enable him to accumulate his savings and invest them in his 
own co-operative organisation. From the standpoint of the society 
U is intended to help the society to bnild up its own capital. But 


in practice, the members who contribute share capital, have not de- 
rived much economic benefit from it. The shares in the co-operative 
credit societies are iion-withdrawable and they do not help the member 
to leK on thciii in times of economic dLStress,* nor do these shares 
serve any definite purpose in assessing the credit worthiness of the 
member, while his ma.ximum credit is primarily based on his so called 
net assets. In the primary societies, the thrift deposits of members 
are negligible. In regard to the absence of thrift on the pan of the 
agricultiiiist, I feel that the charge is e.xaggerated. While some of 
them mat be imprudent and thriftless, the vast majority of them have 
no means to save and have to live on iii.sufficient income and borrow not 
because the) can hut becaii^e they must. So, it is no wonder that the 
members ot prmi.ir) societies are unable to find their oivii capital for the 
financing of the .Movement. Loans from the State also constitute a very 
small fraction of the resources of the co-operative credit societies. So 
the bulk of the finance is derived by deposits from iioii-members and 
loans from the central and provincial banks, which attract large deposits 
from the siirplns wealth of the urban population and lend them out to 
the primary societies. At pre.sc-nt, there are adegnate funds in the 
movement. The difiictilty of the co-operative credit movement to-day is 
not absence of funds but the means of utilising even the funds which 
the movement possesses, The working capital of the co-operative credit 
societies ill this province is a little over ten crores of rupees and is com- 
posed 0 ihe following items: share capital of .societies and banks Rs. 179 
lakhs, reserve fund Rs. 144 lakhs, deposits Rs. 665 lakhs and loans from 
Government Rs, 2o.5 lakhs. It will be thus seen that 32 per cent of the 
total working capital is the owned capital of the movement and the rest 
borrowed. Out of this sum of Rs. 10^^ crores only crores are lent 
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out to the societies. There is a surplus of about 4 crores which is 
invested outside the inoveraent in Government Securities aud other 
modes. 

The bulk of the outstanding loans in the societies have become frozen 
assets of the societies and so fresh loans are not given to any large 
extent. This is the most distressing feature of co-operative finance in 
India to-day. But I must say that there is no fear about the ultimate 
safety of our investments in the societies and that no creditors or depo- 
sitors will lose their moae 3 V Our assets are ample to meet our liabilities 
and no co-operative bank has failed to meet its commitments even in 
the days of the economic depression. 

It must be admitted that the partial failure of the co-operative 
credit movement is undoubtedly due to the mistakes we have committed 
ill the past in regard to our methods of finance. Inelasticity, diiatoriness 
aud under- financing or over-financing have been the weak points in our 
finance. The methods adopted by the co-operatve societies in lending 
are too rigid and too formal to suit the simple requirements of a villager 
aud very often a loan applied for to meet the urgency of a seasonal 
expenditure is not disbursed until long after the necessity has ceased. 
Loans were granted piiraarily on the basis of the value of the net assets 
as disclosed liy what are called property statements and not on the basis 
of the earning and repaying capacity of the members. This has resulted 
in members, the value of whose properly is small, though they might be 
thrifty and honest, being under-financed because their maximum borrow- 
ing power is fixed at a low figure. Men with larger assets were given 
heavy loans, which were not required for productive purposes and which 
were put to wasteful and extrnvageiU uses. Thus under-finance and over- 
lending were prevalent side by side in the societies to the great economic 
disadvantage of both the poor and the rich. 

Another sad mistake which the financiers who have been in charge 
of the destinies of the co-operative movement conimitted was the mixing 
up of loans required for various purposes and dispensing short, inter- 
mediate and long term loans iiidescriminately to members. Co-operative 
opinion has now crystallised round the view-point that these three diffe- 
rent forms of loans should be distinguished and that different types 
of co-operative organisations are required to dispense short and inter- 
mediate term credit on the one hand and long term credit on the other. 
The practice of dispensing long term loans through co-operative credit 
societies has now to a large extent been given up in this province, though 
it is still practised in other provinces. We, in this province, have a 
system of land mortgage banks to dispense long term loans. These 
banks, which dispense long term loans, derive their finance in a very diffe- 
rent manner from that in which the ordinary credit societies, the central 
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batiks and the provincial banks do. As deposits and loans for short 
term cannot be utilised for long term loans, land mortgage banks issue 
long term debentures corresponding with the period of the loans to be 
disbursed. We are now able to get money in this province for 20 years 
at per cent in these debentures, the principal of and interest on which 
are guaranteed by the Local Government. 

We have now come to an understanding that while the short and 
intermediate term loans disbursed by the ordinary credit societies should 
serve to satisfy the seasonal and current needs of the borrowers, the long 
term loans disbursed by co-operative land mortgage banks will be pri- 
marily utilised for discharge of prior debts or for effecting permanent 
improvements to lands. But the period of repayment must be enhanced 
to 30 or 40 3 ’ears and the rate of interest charged to the ultimate borro- 
wers should be still further reduced. It is also difficult to maintain that 
we have pursued a progressive policy even in regard to the rates of inte- 
rest charged to the agriculturists. As matters now stand, the bulk of the 
outstanding loans in our societies which are overdue carry an interest of 
12i per cent. Afy impression is that out of the 6 } crores owned by the 
members nlioiit Rs, 5 crores still carry that high rate which is not more 
humane than that charged by the average much abused moneylender. 
So, I am surprised at the suggestion that .schemes of debt conciliation 
should not be applied to co-operative societies. Co-operative debts must 
be conciliated like other debts. 

The Government al'iO have lieeii helping the agriculturists to some 
extent by loans under the Agricultural Loans Act and the Land Improve- 
ment Loans Act, The Government have recently amended the Agri- 
cLillural Loans Act so as to permit lending to the agriculturists funds for 
the dischaige of prior debts and the Act is about to he put into operation 
in two or three select districts. It is the iiuention of the Government 
to couple the operation of thi^ Act with the scheme of debt conciliation 
and to lend to agriculturists who conciliate their debts with the creditors 
ill order to satisfy the latter. The experiment will be watched with 
great interest. The co-operative credit organisations too can take their 
legitimate shaie, to a small extent, in the promotion of these objects. 

Co-operative finance is subject to very serious limitations. Invest- 
ment of funds in agricultural credit societies is a very risky mode of invest- 
ment. From the standpoint of banking, the distribution of funds among 
thousands of small cultivators “ thinning the stream of money sending 
it in rills over a broad surface, so that irrigation may he perfect and reach- 
ing every root to be watered,” as Mr. Wolf puts it, is a very difficult 
operation. Agriculture is a precarious industry and the repaying capacity 
of these numerous small borrow^ers is adversely affected by every factor, 
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physical and monetary, which alfects either production or the price of 
products. Unless there is a market for the improved and larger crop, 
the additional cost incurred in raising it will result in actual loss than 
gain. Notwithstanding this and other risks, co-operative banks are 
expected to be able to shoulder this extraodiuary financial responsibility 
on the assumption that the members of primary societies will be true to 
their joint responsibility and mutual guarantee to discharge their loans 
to the societies, and the panchayats of village societies will function 
efficiently in the matter of distribution and collection of loans to their 
members on sound business lines. With the increasing migration of 
leisured and wealthy men from the villages to towns, it is becoming more 
and more difficult to find efficient and reliable men to constitute these 
panchayats. So, to the extent that these fundamental assumptions have 
failed, the efficacy of co-operative credit has failed. Any weakness at the 
foundation naturally threatens to affect the whole structure of the co- 
operative credit organisation. 

Those who have still faith in the Movement say that just at present 
it is “ dry docked for repair ” and will soon be put to sea again, while 
those who have lost faith in it say it is “ thrown on the scrap-heap as it 
has proved to be utterly un seaworthy.” I belong to the former class. 
Let us ascertain precisely what is wrong with it to-day. It is best to 
give it in the words of our informed critics who wish to help us out of 
our difficulties if they can. No other opinion is wmrth quoting. The 
Managing Governor of the Imperial Bank, giving evidence before the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee in 1930 said with regard to our 
credit institutions; “The fundamental principle of co-operation is 
lacking, overdues are highly excessive, audit is defective and control is 
inefficient. This is an impartial condemnation of both the official and 
non-official wings of the Movement. The Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture, while mentioning all the defects on which the Managing 
Governor of the Imperial Bank laid emphasis, added that the spirit of 
self-help is not as promineut as it should be if the Movement is to be a 
live force in the village” They have put it mildly for in some cases, 
“self-help” has alas now come to mean “help yourself with other 
people’s money. But what does all this mean ? It means that the fault 
lies not with co-operation but with co-operators. Schemes of structural 
or financial reconstruction of the co-operafive movement wdll therefore 
bear no fruit until there is a mental and moral reconstruction among the 
co-operators themselves. The path to our success lies along Honesty, 
Knowledge and Faith, But for the cultivation of these virtues, the Move- 
ment must be allowed more freedom than it now’ enjoys. It is cramped 
and cripled under too much of official control. Dr. Warbasse dealing 
with co-operation in self-governing countries like the U. S. A. says that 
there can be no such thing as State controlled and administered co-opera- 
tion and that it is a sort of protection that smothers. The late lament- 
ed “A.E.” and Sir Horace Plunkett said much the same thing. 
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Co-operation in Trichinopoly District, 
IMPRESSIONS OF A VISITOR. 

Rao Bahadur A. Rajabadar Mudaliar oue of the Secretaries of the 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, recently visited the Trichinopoly 
Town Bank and the District Urban Bank in the course of his propa- 
gandist tour. His notes on the societies are published below : — 

The Trichinopoly Town Bank, 

The Town Bank which was started about 22 years ago and which 
appeared to have had a bright career for a long time was very unfortunately 
wrecked a few years ago by indiscreet and irregular methods of ad- 
ministration which seriously affected the popularity of the Bank and 
shook the confidence of the investing public. Luckily, however, a strong 
Committee with the present President, M. R. Ry. Rao SahebP. S. Sivag- 
nana Mudaliar AvL, and other prominent and influential citizens was 
formed in 1932 to restore strength and public confidence to the Bank. 

I noticed that as many as 126 individuals were removed from mem- 
bership during the last year and it was explained that this was due 
mainly to the practice of adjusting the entire share capital of a member 
to his loan dues when his loan is cleared. This obviously injurious 
practice which if continued would result in the gradual depletion of the 
members was followed under some eironeous impression of the rules. 
The power to, make such adjustment is no doubt given to the Board by 
the. rules, but it should have been exercised only in cases of absolute 
necessity wheie but for such adjustment the loan could not be recovered 
from the member. In a majority of the cases of such adjustment the 
members were said to possess the means to pay their loan dues and should 
haveheeii required to pay them otherwise than by the adjustment of the 
share capital. The President and the Vice-President recognised the 
necessity for changing the present practice so as to limit it only to cases 
of real need and will it is hoped soon get a subsidiary rule passed by the 
Board to effect the change. 

Unlike most Urban Banks this Bank had to borrow loans from the 
Central Bank to the extent of about Rs. 15,000 excluding the overdraft 
of Rs. 5,765. It has already deposits of various kinds placed by members 
and iion-incmbers to the extent of nearly Rs. 1,25,000. But there has 
not been a satisfactory flow of these deposits in recent years. I suggested 
the desirability of this Bank in a town like Trichy working with its own 
deposit receipts without the aid of a loan from the Central Bank and the 
President is alive to this desideratum. 
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The loans overdue from members amount to Rs. 74^620 for which 
decrees have been obtained for Rs. 68,557. The interest overdue is 
Rs. 36,199. There is no system of demanding repayments through an 
agent employed for the purpose, the Bank merely issuing notices of de- 
mand to the borrowing members and awaiting voluntary payment by 
them. There are obvious advantages in employing a competent subordi- 
nate with adequate security furnished by him to go round daily and not 
only demand the payment of overdue loans by members but also fore- 
warn members of amounts falling due in the near future to help them to 
avoid default. Such agency is, I believe, employed in other Urban Banks 
and ought to prove very helpful in reducing the heavy overdues of this 
Bank. It should be possible by a readjustment of the scale of establish- 
ment to provide for such subordinate by whatever name the Bank may 
call him without any appreciable increase of the present cost of establish- 
ment. The President noted the suggestion. 

More important than all other steps to revive this Bank and place 
it on a basis of growing strength is the appointment of a paid Secretary 
as most other Urban Banks have. The President, I was glad to find, had 
already been thinking of this and it is hoped that this most important 
step would not be delayed any longer. 

The Bank was not maintaining the prescribed fluid resource for 
most days of July 1935, the deficiency ranging from Rs. 400 to Rs. 6,400. 
The President is taking steps to rectify this serious defect by obtaining 
an increased overdraft provision from the Trichinopoly Central Bank 
where it has invested no less than Rs. 42,609 as Reserve Fund and a 
share capital of Rs. 4,500. 

Trichinopoly Co-operative Central Bank, 

I visited the Central Bank there with the kind courtesy of the Bank 
authorities and met the President, the Vice-President, the Secretary and 
the Executive Officer of the Bank, the Jdeputy Registrar very kindly 
introducing me to them. 

My enquiries into the working of that Bank disclosed that iu spite 
of the general depression and the fall in loan transactions the Bank 
maintained a thoroughly sound financial position. It had built up a 
Reserve Fund of about Rs. 3,70,000 besides a bad debt reserve of about 
Rs. 40,000 and a building fund of Rs. 98,000. Such position was 
evidently due to the individual element having equalled the society 
element in the original constitution of its management. This constitu- 
tion was changed last year and the one recommended by the Townsend 
Committee which provided for societies double the strength for indi- 
viduals was adopted, the present constitution having 14 for societies and 
7 for individuals or a total strength of 21. It remains to be seen how 
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this change will affect the future working of the Bank. The Federation 
has been abolished and the Bank has taken power to control supervision 
of societies. 

There are 14 unions several of which seem to work satisfactorily. 
Some two of them which are particularly unsatisfactory are expected to 
be suspended shortly and their societies taken over under the direct 
supervision of the Bank. Though the Executive Committee of the Bank 
has power to appoint transfer, fine, suspend and remove supervisors and 
to appoint also supervisor-managers of unions, the supervisors and 
managers are placed however under the immediate control of the unions 
who are empowered to censure, fine or suspend them for one month an 
appeal lying to the Bank in the case of suspension alone. This dual 
control may hamper the administration as the supervisors will not be 
free to bring to light the defects in the societies of the office bearers or 
their friends. The Deputy Registrar recognises this evil whose removal 
he thinks can be effected only by a gradual process as the unions would 
resent being deprived of any control over the above subordinates. 

The overdues of societies to the Central Bank range from 12’43 per 
cent in CliiiiuadaLipuram Union to 96o3 per cent in Udayarpalayam 
Union, excepting lalgudi and Trichy Audit Unions which had no over- 
dues in 1933-34. The Deputy Registrar is handling the unions and the 
societies tactfully and if the present line of improvement continues, the 
unions in general in the district should gradually become helpful instru- 
ments of the Bank for its efficient working. 

There is a Manager appointed for every union from among the 
supervisors and be is giren some inspection work also not far from the 
union head-quarters. The Bank has been able to make a liberal contri- 
bution to maintain the staff of supervisors and managers, hly impression 
of the working of ^ the movement in this district is that it is much more 
satisfactory than in several other Tamil districts that I have yet seen 
iiidiiding my own district of Chingleput. 


THE MADHAS AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 

.\n English monthly, which helps to develop your land 
your stock, your purse and your country. Rs. 4/- per annum. 
Apply 

manager 

The Madras Agricultural Journal, 

Agricultural College & Research Institute, 

Lavoley Road P. 0. Coimbatore- 
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Internationa! Co-operators’ Day. 

Under the auspices of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union 
the International Co-operators’ Day was celebrated at Madras on Satur- 
day the 2nd November 1935 in the premises of the Madras Provincial Co- 
operative Bank. Owing to the unavoidable absence of Dr. P. J. Thomas 
of the Madras University, Prof. M. Venkatarangaiya of the Andhra 
University presided over the celebrations. In his opening remarks 
Mr. Venkatarangaiya said that the burden of the indebtedness of the ryot 
could not be reduced unless the productive capacity of the land was 
increased and he pleaded therefore for a co-otdiuation of the various 
departments to bring about the desired result. 

Then Mr. S, S. Rajapogalan moved the following resolution which 
reaffirmed the faith of the co-operators in the movement : 

“ On this Co-operative Day, the Co-operators of India reaffirm their 
unquenchable faith in the principles which lie at the base of their Move- 
ment and constitute its Ideals. 

That its ranks should be open to all without hindrance of race, 
nationality, colour, or creed, is the elementary requirement and proof of 
its genuine character; That its control should be autonomous and its 
development unfettered, is of the essence of its existence; That ir should 
substitute service to the community for the profit of the individual is at 
once the keystone of its economic organisation and its crowning virtue. 

Co-operators hail with confidence the indisputable superiority of 
their economic methods, as demonstrated in the manner in which they 
have withstood the series of crises which have shattered the economic 
life during the past decade. They declare their conviction that the return 
of prosperity to mankind can be appreciably hastened, and definitely 
maintained, by the general application of ‘the principles of our Co-opera- 
tive Movement. 

Co-operation Universal implies, and imposes, the removal of the 
many barriers to free intercourse between nations and people which have 
been set up, especially since the war, with such disastrous effect upon 
the unity and solidarity of the international family. 

The co-operators of the world unite in proclaming their will for 
peace and their demand for its accomplishment as the only reasonable 
basis of a civilised existence and the well-being of humanity.” 

Speeches were also made on the occasion by Messrs. K. C. Rama- 
krishnan, T. Adinarayana Chettiar, N. Satyanarayaua, V. Rainadas 
Pantulu and S. K. Yegnanarayaua Aiyar. Mr. Adinarayana Chettiar 
strongly objected to the recommendation contained in Mr. Sathiauathan’s 
report for the complete official isation of the supervision of co-operative 
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societies in this province. Mr, Ramadas Pantulu observed that the co- 
operative movement should be popularised by means of incessant 
propaganda. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. V. Venkatasubbaiya then proposed a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, after which the meeting terminated. 

This Day was also celebrated all over the Presidency and in the 
neighbouring hidiaii States. We have received reports of the celebration 
from many centres and the local dailies have also published reports from 
many others. But lack of space prevents us from publishing these. We 
hope however to publish later some extracts from the speeches as space 
permits. We give below a list of important places and the institutions 
under whose auspices the celebrations were held in South India. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 


District. 
Allan tapur .. 
Korth Arcot. 
Cuddapah .. 
Chiiiglepiit .. 
Malabar 

Madura 

Tnchinopoly. 
Ohingleput ... 

Taiijore 


A. Reports received in our office. 


Place. 

Hindupur ... 
Vellore 
Cuddapah ... 
Oonjeevaram. 
Calicut 

Periakulam ... 

Lalgudi 
Little Conjee- 
varam. 
Maniiargudi. 


By whom celebrated. 

The Hindupur Co-op. Town Bank. 
Co-op. Central Bank, Vellore. 

Dt. Co-op. Central Bank, Cuddapah. 
Co-op. Central Bank, Conjeevaram. 
The South India Co-op. Insurance 
Society, Calicut Branch, 
feriakulam Co-op. Urban Bank, 
Periakulam. 

Lalgudi Urban Bank. 

Little Conjeevaram Co-op. Urban 
Bank, Little Conjeevaram. 
Manuargudi Co-op. Urban Bank, 
Mannargndi. 


B. Places mentioned in the Local Dailies. 


Place. 


Under the auspices of. 


ia) 


{b) 


Indian States : 
Bangalore (Mysore)... 
Shimoga (Mysore) ... 
Trivandrum (Travail - 
core). 

Quilon „ 

Kottayaiii „ 
Trichur (Cochin) 
Hyderabad Deccan) ... 

Maffusil Towns: 

Salem 

Ellore 

Madura 

Tenali 

Cuddalore 


Mysore Co-op. Institute, Bangalore. 
Shimoga Co-op. Bank. 

Trivandrum Co-op. Central Bank. 

Taluk Co-op. Bank, Quilon. 
Kottayaiii Co-op. Bank. 

Central Co-op. Institute, Trichur. 
Central Co-op. Union, Hyderabad. 


District Urban Bank, Salem. 

West Godavari Dt. Co-op. Central Bank, 
Ellore. 

Madura-Ramuad Co-op. Central Bank, 
Madura. 

Guntur Dt. Co-op. Central Bank, Tenali. 
South Arcot Dt. Co-op. Central Bank. 
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News and Notes. 

Under the auspices of the Indukurpet Rural Reconstruction Centre, 
Nellore District, a conference of the Village Panchayats working in the 
area of the Centre was held on the 13th of October last under the presi' 
dentship of Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. Mr. Woodhouse, Collector of the 
District, opened the conference. Mr. K. V. Raghavacharlu, Convenor 
of the Centre, read a report of its work from the time it was started in 
January 1929. 

5 *; ^ # 

At the conference of Industries Departments held recently at Delhi 
it was resolved that the present system of allotting grants to provinces 
on the basis of provincial expenditure and consumption of yarn was quite 
satisfactory, and that an exhibition of hand-loom machinery and of 
fabrics should be organised at Patna from the 4th to the 24th February 
1936, including competitions for weavers, who are to be attracted from 
different provinces. 

* 4 * t 

“ Co-operation not a tail to anybody’s kite” is the heading of a lead- 
ing article of a recent number of the Co-operative Builder which is publish- 
ed in the United States of America. It is an admirable phrase and should 
be freely employed by co-operators as an answer to political candidates 
who seek to win seats in the legislatures and local boards by using co- 
operative societies as convenient stepping stones, without really wanting 
to serve the^co-operative movement or caring for its ideals, 

t. ^ 

Miss A. Honora Eufield, oue of the founders of the International 
Co-operative.Wonieiis’ Guild and its secretary from 1921 to 1935, passed 
away at Paris on the 14th of August last. She devoted her life to various 
kinds" of social work and latterly concentrated her energies on spreading 
the ideals of peace and co-operation. She was guided by the highest and 
purest idealism aud showed a rare capacity for self-sacrifice. Personal 
considerations never entered her mmd, it is said, and neither ambition 
nor material advantage ever influenced her actions in the least. 

# * * 

During 1934-35 the membership of the Tirupati Co-operative Town 
Bank increased from 1,043 to 1,078, its deposits from Rs. 2'50 lakhs to 
Rs. 2‘75 lakhs and the total working capital from Rs. 3'49 lakhs to 
Rs. 379 lakhs. The percentage of overdues to demand was 8'6 under 
principal and 37 under interest. The net profit earned during the year 
was Rs. 14,316-13 0. The reserve fund of the Bank amounts to more 
than Rs. 30,500, in addition to which it has a building fuud of over 
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Rs. 8,000, a dividend equalisation fund of Rs. 2,500 and a bad debts 
reserve of about Rs. 2,000. In the audit order the reduction of the rate 

of interest on lendings to per cent is recommended. 

# # # 

The Government of Mysore have appointed a Committee consisting 
of officials and non-officials with Diwan Bahadur K. S. Chandrasekhara 
Iyer, Retired Chief Justice of Mysore, as Chairman to make an enquiry 
into the present state of the co-operative movement in the State and 
report to the Government the changes which they think necessary for its 
better development. This is the second Committee which the Government 
have appointed after the inception of the movement in the vState. The 
first Committee was appointed in the year 1920 with Sir Tallubhai 
Saraaldas of Bombay as the Chairman and the progress of the movement 
in the Stale since that time was based mainly on the recommendations of 
that Committee. 

# 

At the last meeting of the United Provinces Co-operative Union, 
Mr. Vishnu Saliay, I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Societies, who pre- 
sided over the meeting, referred with pleasure to the improvement which 
had taken place in the condition of the societies during the last year and 
to the hopeful outlbok which they now presented. He nimounced that 
besides a grant of Rs. 63,000 for co-operative education, they were 
promised by the Government of India a special grant of Rs. 10,000 for 
developing the ghee sale societies. Cotton sale societies in Hardoi district 
and cane supply societies all over the Provinces were making satisfactory 
progress, he said. 

* * « 

The Krishna District Co-operative Bank, Masulipatam, has cir- 
ciilaiised its constituent societies not to accept local deposits without its 
approval. The Bank points out that in many ca.ses the societies accept 
deposits and utili.se them for issuing loans without due care, and when 
the tune comes for retiiniing^ the deposits they seek the help of the 
central bank, When a society applies for a loan from a central bank, the 
latter usually insists ou being supplied particulars regarding the loans 
proposed to be given to members out of the applied loan. Where, how- 
ever, a loan is applied for in order to repay a deposit received one or two 
years pre\ionslv, it is obviously too late to ask for such particulars. But 
if the deposits are not returned in time the whole movement will lose 
credit. Hence the Bank has suggested a definite procedure to be followed 
in accepting local deposits. 

* * # 

The Tiniievelly District Co-operative Central Bank had at the end 
of the last co-operative year 715 shareholders including both individuals 
and societies, with a paid up share capital of Rs. 1,84,738, The total 
borrowings of the Bank during the year amounted to Rs. 9,70,345 which 
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was less than that of the previous year by Rs. 1,53,635. It disbursed 
loans during the year amounting to Rs. 2,26,377 and collected Rs. 2,44,238. 
Against a demand of Rs. 3,50,778 under principal and Rs. 38,459 under 
interest the balance at the end of the year amounted toRs. 1,47,645 
and Rs. 2,785 respectively. The percentage of balance under principal 
and interest was 42‘1 and 7*2 respectively. The Bank carried Rs. 17,000 
during the year to the Bad Debts Reserve which amounted at the end of 
the year to Rs. 51,000. The net profit of the Bank was Rs. 8,400-3-0. 
It is stated that the administrative section of the Bank with its Executive 
Officer carried on the work of supervision and rectification satisfactorily. 


The Koiiaseema Co-operative Central Bank in East Godavari district 
had 181 shareholders consisting of 61 individuals and 120 societies at the 
end of the last co-operative year. Even though the area of operations of 
the Bank is very limited, it made a net profit of Rs. 18,752-4-0, and that 
in spite of the present depression. The Bank had a share capital of 
Rs. 1,75,450 at the end of the year under review. It applied to the 
Registrar and the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank to permit it to 
refund a portion of it, as so much share capital was not necessary for the 
present business of the Bank. But they did not give the permission. 
The lendings and recoveries amounted to Rs, 3,90,472 and Rs. 4,05,306 
respectively The percentage of balance to demand was 47*1 under prin- 
cipal and 2‘7 under interest. Out of the profits earned during the year 
the Bank set apart a sum of Rs. 7,000 towards the reserve for bad debts, 
which stood at Rs. 38,000 at the end of the year. 


At the end of the last co-operative year the Anantapur District 
Co-operative Central Bank had 135 individual shareholders and 414 
society shareholders with a paid up share capital of Rs. 33,830 and 
Rs. 1,74,316-13-0 respectively. The total* borrowings of the Bank in- 
creased from Rs. 12,82,828 at the beginning of th^ year to Rs. 13,17,288 
at the end of the year. The Bank issued during the year loans amount- 
ing to Rs. 54,537 to individuals and Rs. 2,02,455 to societies, and re- 
covered a sum of Rs. 2,23,422 on account of loans. Against a total de- 
mand of Rs. 10,44,221 under principal and Rs. 1,10,124 under interest, 
overdues amounted to Rs, 8,30,237 under principal and Rs. 28,918 under 
interest. The percentage of balance to demand worked out at 79 5 under 
principal and 26*3 under interest as against 80*4 and 16*7 at the end of 
the previous year. These high percentages are partly due to the famine 
conditions that prevailed in the district during the last two years. 
Exclusive of the amount carried to Bad Debt Reserve, the Bank made a 
net profit of Rs. 1,389-6-0 for the year under review. 
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The Agriculturists Relief Committee which was appointed by the 
Mysore Government submitted its report nearly ten months ago. Its 
main recommendations were : (l) the establishment of debt conciliation 
boards, (2) the extension of land mortgage banks, (3) a reduction inland 
revenue demand (4) the expansion of the co-operative movement and (s) 
the developmenl of subsidiary rural industries. The Government have 
now passed orders on these recommendations. With regard to the scheme 
of debt conciliation the Government are of opinion that it ma 3 ' be started 
as an experimental measure and that the conciliated debts may be paid 
off by co-operative societies or land mortgage banks, and not by the State, 
either in cash or by issue of bonds. Regarding the reduction oi land 
revenue the Government are prepared to give only a discriminating 
relief and not a general concession which is likely to result in a substan- 
tial loss of revenue to the State. As regards the starting of subsidiary 
industries the Government state that it is receiving the attention of the 
Department of Industries and that after its proposals are received by the 
Government, dual orders will be passed. Other recommendations made 
by the Committee are accepted in toto. 

^ # 

Universify and Goveniment support for the Co-operative Movement, 
The University of Yenching, one of the foremost in North China, is to 
train a body of co-operative workers for service in the work of orga- 
nising and supeiTihing co-operative societies carried out under the 
auspices of the International Famine Relief Commission. Mr. Yu Yung., 
chill, Chief of the Rural Instruction Department, has been released from 
his duties for one year, during which he will lecture on Co-operation at 
the University and help to organise the programme of training for the 
workers mentioned. Further support for the Co-operative Movement is 
afforded 1)\’ the China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and 
Culture, which will continue last year’s subsidy of J;U0,000 during the 
H)35-vi6 season. The siibsidv will be used for the training of co-operative 
oiganisers for service in the interior. The first quarterly payment of 
>'2.500 wis iiiade on 24t!i July. — (Co-operative News Service). 

* # * 

Accord! iig^ [0 the law recently passed by the State Legislature of 
W iscoiisiii, P.S.A., co-operative marketing and consumers’ co-operation 
111 uM lie taught iii all. State schools in Wisconsin from September 1st, 
1955. The law, which was passed by the Senate of the State by fifteen 
u)tes to thirteen iii August, states that co-operative marketing shall be 
taugiit in ever) common school,’' that the State university, teachers’ 
colleges, normal schools, and every public high school and vocational 
school shall prescribe adequate and essential instruction in co-operative 
marketing and consumers’ co-operation,” and knowledge of co-operation 
shall i)e lecpiired for a certificate to teach economics, social studies or 
agi icuitnie. Ihe State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Dean 
oftheLollep of Agriculture at the State University will prepare out- 
lines and otnei text materials for guidance to teachers of these courses. 

(Producer,) 
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LIST OK SOCIETIES RECrISTRRED AND TJOriDATEB 


1 . 

2 . 


4. 

5. 

6 . 


List of Societies Registered in September last. 


Name. 

The Kulasekharapatnam Yadava Co-op. vSociety. 
The Cheyyar Eraiyiir Co-op. Credit Society 

The Tiriippathur Co-op, Crop Loan and Sale 
Society. 

The Arkonam Co-op. Urban Bank 
Moodabidri Praiithya Crop Loan & Sale Co-op. 
Society. 

The Rajahnuindry Co-op. Crop Loan & Sale 
Society. 


District. 
Tinnevelly. 
North Arcot. 

>5 

a 

South Kanara. 
East Godavari. 


List of Societies whose Registration has been cancelled in September last. 


Name of Society. 

TV- X • , Date of 

Distric . Cancellation. 

Veeraselliapiiram C. S. 

Ramnad 

31-8-35. 

Poolanbadi D. C. Society 

Trichinopoly 

3-9-35. 

Chattirakondan C. S. 

Tinnevelly 


The Vagirampatti Adi Dravidas C. S. 

Salem 


Uthukottai Co-op. Supervising Union Ltd. 

Chingleput 


Nainamalai Pallipatti Chucklers‘ C. S. ... 
Dharmapuri Agl. Improvements C. S. Ltd. 
Laddivadi Depressed Class C. S. 

Salem * 

4-9-35. 

Harapanahalli L- C. Union 

Bellary 


Edaipattii C. S. 

South Arcot 

5-9-35. 

Miitbaiiampalayam C. S. 

Coimbatore 

6-9-35. 

Kallipatti Venkatachalapathi C. S. 

Madura 

8-9-35, 

Madura Valayapatti C. S. 

,, 


Nachipalayam C. S. 

Coimbatore 


Meloalkkur C. S. 

South Arcot 

11-9-35. 

Eniapalli Adi Dravidas C. S. 

Salem 

12-9-35. 

Suluvai C. S. 

Bellary 

14-9-35. 

Adoni Govt. Servants’ C. S. Ltd. 

Acloni Co-op. Building Society Ltd 


16-9-35. 

The Salem District Co-op. Servants’ C.S*.. 

Salem 


Tirukoiltir Board High School Students’ 
Co-op. Stores Ltd. 

South iArcot ... 

17-9-35. 

Punnoor Sri Radhakrishna C. S. 

Nellore 


(laiieswarapet C. S. 

Guntur 

19-9-35. 

The AValajabad Co-op. Supervising Union. 

Chingleput ... 

20-9-35. 

Trichinopoly Dt. Co-op. x\iidit Union 

Tiichiiiopoly ... 

24-9-35. 

Tanalapalli C. S. 

AATst Godavari. 

25-9-35. 

Kalakad C. S. 

Tinnevelly 

3 J 

Hosur Town Co-op. Bank Ltd. 

Salem 

53 

Tirusnlam C, S. 

Chingleput ... 

26-9-35. 

Ahssiir C. S. 

3) • • • 

33 

Kondamangalam C. S. 

„ 

33 
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Magic Lantern and Slides. 

PREPARED BY THE 

Madras Provincial Co-operative Onion, 

ROYAPETTAH, MADRAS. 


Magic Lantern. This is a Swadeshi article, very suitable 
for Village Propaganda and quite cheap. It is 
worked by a Baby Petromax light, which, unlike 
carbide light, can be used for other purposes as well. 
The mechanism of the Lantern is very simple. 
Running cost very little, less than one anna per 
lecture. Price of the Lantern Rs. 40 only. 

SLIDES 

The Provincial Co-operative Union has prep ared so for 
three sets of slides for co-operative pr opaganda. 

I. The Evils of Drink and Benefits of Co-opera- 
tion. This set of 33 slides depicts a very interesting and 
edifying story of village life. Price Uncoloured Rs. 35. 

Coloured Rs. 50. 

II. Thrift and Co-operation. An urban story. It 

shows how an educated man in Madras got into trouble 
owing to his thriftless ways and how he was saved by a 
Co-operator qo slides. Price Uncoloured Rs. 40. 

Coloured Rs. 60. 

III. Rural Reconstruction in Alamuru. These slides 

illustrate the activities of the Rural Reconstruction Centre at 
Alamuru and the various benefits conferred on the people by 
Co-operative Societies and Village Panchayats Educative and 
Inspiring. 62 slides. Price Uncoloured Rs. 62. 

Coloured Rs. 93. 



The Late Mr. G. K. DEVADHAR. m.a„ c. .e 


THE 


Modroi Journol of €o'Operation 
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The Editorial Committee do not hold themselves responsible for 
views expressed by contributors. Contributors are requested to 
write legibly and on one side of the paper. Manuscripts will 
not be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. Matter 
intended for the issue of any particular month should reach the 
Committee before the 1 5th of the previous month. 

Editorial Notes. 

The Late Mr. G. K. Devadhar. 

The co-operative movement in India has suffered an irreparable 
loss by the death of Mr. G. K. Devadhar, c.i E-, at Bombay on the 
17th November last. Mr. Devadhar was one of the three young 
men with whom the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale started thirty years ago 
the now well-known Servants of India Society, whose members 
pledge themselves to serve the country for life in a religious spirit, 
being content for the maintenance of themselves and their families 
with such provision as the Society is ab^e to make. A born social 
worker, Mr. Devadhar chose the field of co-operatioii and the amelio- 
ration of women as his special spheres of activity. From the 
passing of the Co-operative Societies Act in 1904 upto his death he 
was one of the most devoted workers in the cause of co-operation. 
Quite early he organised the Hadapsar Co-operative Society near 
Poona and made it the best known society in the Deccan. He then 
started a number of Debt Redemption Societies at Bombay with the 
object of rescuing municipal employees and factory workers from the 
clutches of the professional money-lenders. Thrift and group life 
insurance were made the special features of these societies. They 
worked very well for some time, but later failed to come up to ex- 
pectations as Mr. Devadhar was unable to give them the personal 
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attention that he gave in the earlier days. He was prominently 
connected with the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute of 
which he was Vice-President for a number of years and also with the 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank of which he was a Director 
till the end. He visited Europe and studied the co-operative move- 
ment in England and Denmark. He took a keen interest in rural 
reconstruction, was the President of the Deccan Agricultural Associ- 
ation, started a rural reconstruction centre at Khed-Shivapur and 
looked after it, and convened several conferences for promoting 
rural welfare. During the Moplah rebellion of 1921 he organised 
relief for its victims on a large scale, and with the balance of funds 
collected for relief established the Malabar Reconstruction Trust, 
with the object of promoting friendly relations between the Moplahs 
and the others and of working for the welfare of the rural population 
by means of co-operative societies, child welfare centres, adult edu- 
cation etc. The grateful people of Malabar insisted on his name 
being associated with the Trust and persuaded him to be its Presi- 
dent, which he was tlirouehout. He was a member of the Myisore 
and .Madras Co-operative Enquiry Committees and President of the 
Travancore Co-operative Enquiry Committee which publi.shed its 
report last year. .\t the reqtiest of the Government of Cochin he 
also conducted an enquiry into the state of the co-operative move- 
ment there, but ill-health and death overtook him before he could 
submit his report. He was a member of the Impeiial Council of 
•tgiicultiiral Research where he did notable service to the cocoanut 
glowers of the West Coast. He presided over many co-operative 
conferences, big a„(i small, among them being the Madras and U. P, 
Provincial Conferences. He was thus mm of the oldest and most 
active leaders of th.e co-operative movement in India, whose name 
deserves to he written in letters of gold in its history. 

He was the head of the Servants of India Society from 1927 on- 
wards. Inspired by his example, several younger members of that So- 
ciety are devoting themselves to the spread of the co-operative move- 
ment and to rural w’elfare work in different parts of the country. The 
Poona Seva Sadan Society, which he founded 25 years ago jointly 
with Mrs. Ramabai Ranade, wife of the great Judge and reformer, 
and of which he was General Secretary throughout, is a monument of 
his genius, providing as it does vocational instruction in various 
hues and training in social service for women and girls, of whom 

nearly 2,000 are at present taking advantage of the facilities created 
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by the parent institution and its twenty branches. His life is a 
shining example in devotion to social service, which we wish should 
be followed widely by our young men. 

The Madras Provincial Co-^operative Bank. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank held on the 2nd November last, 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu was re-elected President and Mr. K. Bha- 
shyam x\iyangar Vice-President. This is the fourth term in succes- 
sion for which Mi% Ramadas Pantulu has been chosen President. We 
congratulate the Directors on having done so unanimously. Not 
only does he hold a unique position in the co-operative movement in 
India, as President of both the x\lMndia Provincial Banks’ Associa- 
tion and the x\ll-India Provincial Institutes’ ^Association, but he also 
possesses courage coupled with caution, which quality is specially 
needed at present in the head of the highest co-operative financial 
institution of the province. The balance sheet of the Bank as on 30th 
June last shows that out of its resources amounting to about Rs. 190 
lakhs, more than Rs. 142 lakhs was invested in GoVerument securi- 
ties and less than Rs. 32 lakhs was utilised by co-operative institu- 
tions. Vision and courage, no doubt tempered with caution born of 
experience, are needed for making the vast unused resources of the 
Bank fruitful in new fields of credit and non-credit co-operative 
activities. Mr. Ramadas Pantulu has been pointing out from time 
to time in his speeches and writings the most promising directions in 
which this could be done, such as the co-operative marketing of 
agricultural produce etc., and some spade work has also been done 
already. We are therefore glad that he has been given the opportu- 
nity to continue and develop that policy and that he has the assist- 
ance and support of Mr. Bhashyam xAiyanga^ than whom a more 
ardent lover of swadesJii is not to be found either inside or outside 
the ranks of co-operators. In the Executive Committee there has 
been an almost complete change of personnel, the most notable 
accession being Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, C.LE., and the most 
notable loss Diwan Bahadur T. A. Ramaliiigam Chettiar. But as a 
whole the Committee is as able and strong as any of its predecessors. 

We take this opportunity to express our grateful thanks to the 
Bank for having given to the Provincial Co-operative Union its usual 
generous grant from the Common Good Fund to enable the latter to 
carry out its objects of education and propaganda and to continue the 
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several rural reconstruction centres, which are now recognised as a 
distinctive feature of the co-operative movement in our province. 
The institutions which in other provinces correspond to our Provin- 
cial Co-operative Union get liberal grants from their respective 
Governments to enable them to function efficiently ; but here no 
such grants are made, and but for the support of the Provincial Bank 
there is no doubt that the Union’s usefulness would have been very 
much curtailed. Some other deserving educational institutions like 
the Seva Sadan and the Ramakrishna Students’ Home also are 
helped by the Bank from its Common Good Fund. We are not sure 
that other provincial banks have instituted the Common Good Fund. 
To them we should heartily commend the example of the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

The Sixth Land Mortgage Banks’ Conference. 

We have every reason to be gratified with the success of our 
laud mortgage banks, in respect of which our province is admittedly 
the leading one in the country. Co-operators all over the country 
will therefore no doubt read with special interest the admirable 
speeches of Sir M. Ramachandra Rao and the Chief Minister, deli- 
vered on the occasion of the recent conference of land mortgage 
banks and published elsewhere in this number. Sir Ramachandra 
Rao— whom the conference cheered on having recovered sufficiently 
from his recent serious illness to be able to be in their midst but 
whose speech had to be read by Diwan Bahadur T. A. Ramalingam 
Cliettiar— explained that the debentures of the Central Land Mort- 
gage Bank were steadily increasing in populaiity, that at present the 
value of those in force was more than Rs. 50 lakhs, that w'ell esta- 
blished insurance companies like the Oriental had begun to invest 
their funds in them, that the older series bearing interest from to 
5 per cent were withdrawn and in their place those bearing 4 and 
3i per cent had been issued, that the benefit of this lower rate of 
interest had been promptly passed on to the ultimate borrower who 
now paid 6 per cent on his borrowings instead of per cent former- 
ly, that the Legislature had been pleased to raise the Government’s 
guarantee of the debentures from Rs. 50 lakhs to Rs. 100 lakhs, 
that the investment in these debentures of one-fourth of the provident 
fund collections and one-sixth of the railway cess fund of local 
boards had been permitted and that the primary land mortgage 
banks were in no arrears either of principal or interest to the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank. Sir Ramachandra Rao added that the laud 
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mortgage banks would like to reduce the interest for the ultimate 
borrower further and make loans available for him at the same rate 
as Government was making under the Agricultural Loans Act viz., 
per cent, but that could not be done if the Government did not 
reconsider its decision to levy a contribution from the Central Land 
Mortgage- Bank for meeting the cost of the special staff appointed to 
investigate into the loan applications. x\s he pointed out, this staff 
is necessary not only in the interests of the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank but also of the primary banks and of the Government itself 
which has guaranteed the debentures. This formed also the subject 
of the most important resolution passed at the conference. In 
addition to objecting to the levy on principle, the conference urged 
that the reserve fund of the Bank was exceedingly small compared 
with its transactions and that therefore the Bank should be permitted 
to carry to the reserve fund the amount fixed by Government as 
contribution towards the cost of the special staff This is an emi- 
nently reasonable request and we hope the Government, on whose 
behalf the Chief Minister assured the conference of every sympathy, 
will accede to it. 

While the primary banks were not in arrear of principal or 
interest to the Central Bank, their members unfoi'tunately were in 
arrear to the extent of about Rs. 50,000 under principal and about 
Rs. 8,000 under interest The demand under the former being not 
more than Rs. 3 lakhs, the percentage of overdues comes to nearly 20. 
What makes the situation worse is that nearly 75 per cent of this 
amount is due from half a dozen primary banks. They are no doubt 
mostly the older ones, but that does not seem to be an adequate 
explanation ; for among the oldest ones is Gudlavalleru which, 
though also one of the biggest primary banks, had no balance what- 
ever due to it from its members; while the banks of Vadlainannadu 
and Kaikalur in the same area showed considerable arrears We 
hope these banks in arrears will be given whatever assistance they 
may need by the Government and the Central Land Alortgage Bank, 
for it is of the utmost importance that the habit of overdues should 
be eradicated. 

The South India Co-operative Insurance Society. 

The report of the Directors of this society and the speech of Mr. 
Ramadas Pantulu at its last general body meeting held on the 3rd 
November, published in this number, show clearly that the Society is 
making steady progress. Of special interest to co-operators should 
be the analysis of its policies according to their value given in Mr, 
Pantulu’s speech. Out of 2,520 policies only 218 were for Rs. 2,000 
and above, and 1,273 or rather more than half the policies, were for 
less than Rs. 1 ,000. This shows conclusively that the Society is serv- ’ 
ing the really poor man and to an extent which no commercial insu- 
rance company is doing or will care to do. That is enough justification 
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for the existence of the Society. While thankful for the help so far 
given by District Boards and the Co-operative Department, Mr. 
Ramadas pointed out it could well be much greater. We would 
go further. We think that non-official co-operators and co-operative 
institutions have not done as much for the Insurance Society as they 
ought to have done. The steady growth of its business and the care 
with which its expenses are kept down within the limits permitted 
by the by-laws should remove any doubts which might have been 
lurking in the minds of some co-operators about its success as a 
business concern. They should be glad to know that our Insurance 
Society has made greater progress than its sister institutions in 
Bombay and Calcutta. We hope that urban banks in particular will 
make greater efforts than hitherto to popularise among their members 
the advantages which the Society offers to the poorer sections of their 
members, 

A Supervisors’ Conference. 

We should like to draw the attention of district banks to the 
proceedings of the Tinnevelly District Supervisors’ Conference which 
is published in this number. Such conferences are of a business 
nature and have very gieat practical value. Though the Tinnevelly 
Conference was the first of its kind to be held in that district, such 
conferences have been held before in other districts such as South 
Kaiiaia. The President of the Tinnevelly District Bank, Mr. M. 
Dalavoi Kuinaraswami Mudaliar, who presided over the afternoon 
session of the conference, told the supervisors that the security of 
their tenure would depend entirely upon the efficiency of their 
collection work. He said : 

Length of service, the fact of being permanent etc , ivill not be 
i^iven any xaeight. The supervisor’s usefulness only will be 
taken into account a.s evidenced from records. Chief and 
foremost will be, how they fared in collection work last year. 
Those who have '"done well will keep on to that recorded, 
those who did not should fast improve and should in reality 
be useful in the interests of the Bank. Each in his turn 
should do his best to discharge his duties willingly, sincerely 
and diligently, which alone will be the foundation to secure 
his tenure of appointment.” 

While we hold that efficiency should receive supreme considera- 
tion, we do not think it is synonymous with collections. Supervisors 
have other duties to perform than makiiigcollections— they are more 
than bill-collectors. Gross inefficiency may not be excused in an 
employee on the ground of his being in permanent service or the 
length of service. But at the same time these factors should be given 
some weight in deciding whether a supervisor or other employee 
should be sent out from service. 
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The Y.M.C.A. and Co-operation. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association in India, especially in 
South India, has alwa\s shown a proper appreciation of the co- 
operative movement. x\s for back as twenty years ago some of 
its Secretaries were sent for special training under the Depart- 
ment in this province. They organised a number of societies in rural 
areas. Under the leadership of the late Mr. K. T. Paul, the Y.M.C.A, 
took a prominent part in the organisation of the Christian Central 
Bank and it still continues to take a keen interest in its management. 
In its Rural Reconstruction Centres — in organising which the 
Y. M, C. A. was a pioneer—and in the curricula of the summer 
schools attached to these Centres, co-operation is given a very im- 
portant place. It was therefore quite in keeping with this tradition 
that the central Y. M. C. A. at Esplanade, Madras, arranged a series 
of weekly talks for educated young men by experienced officials and 
non-official co-operators. The series was begun by Mr. Austin, i.cs., 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, who explained the principles of 
the movement and its main features in this province. He stressed 
political and religious neutrality and regretted the violation of politi- 
cal neutrality in some societies. He was followed by Mr. Ramadas 
Pantulu who explained the financial arrangements of the movement. 
While the societies are undoubtedly in difficulties owing to past 
mistakes and the economic depression, he sees no justification for the 
degree of pessimism which some people entertain. Diwan Bahadur 
K. Deivasikhamani Mndaliar, Joint Registrar, spoke on co-operative 
marketing; Mr. K. Bhashyam Aiyangar, Vice-President of the Pro- 
vincial Bank, on the Agriciiltaral Credit Department of the Reserve 
Bank ; Mr. Giriappa, Deputy Registrar, on ])etter living societies 
and Rao Bahadur C- Gopala I\Ieuoii on land mortgage l)anks. In 
addition to attending these lectures the students were encouraged to 
study l)ooks on co-operation and allied subjects, of which a large 
number were made available to them from the library of the Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Union. We trust that as a result of these talks 
some young men at least will be in.spired to serve their country 
through the co-operative movement. We hope that other branches 
of the Y. M. C. A. and also other organisations, will follow the 
example of the Explanade Branch. 

Debt Conciliation Boards in C. P. 

In view of Diwan Bahadur T. A. Ramalingam Chettfar’s Debt 
Conciliation Bill, which is now engaging the attention of our Legis- 
lative Council, the following extract from a recent press communique 
of the Government of the Central Provinces, regarding the w'ork of 
Debt Conciliation Boards there, will be read with interest:— 

“ Up to the eud of August 1935, the Boards had conciliated debts 
amounting to Rs. 128*33 lakhs for Rs. 70*65 lakhs, thus effect- 
ing a remission of 44 per cent of the claims. Besides this, 
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certificates under Section 15 (l) of the Act, declaring that the 
creditors had unreasonably refused amicable settlement, had 
been issued in 2,108 cases for claims amounting to Rs. 23'94 
lakhs. The creditors to whom these debts are owing will not 
be entitled to costs in suits for their recovery or to any inte- 
rest after the date of the certificates in excess^of simple inte- 
rest at 6 per cent per annum, on the amount due OU' the date 
of the certificates. The instalments are fixed with due regard 
to the paying capacity of the debtors and no interest is allowed 
as a rule on the conciliated debts in future. Considering that 
conciliation can be made only by voluntary agreement of both 
the parties, the progress made so far can be considered satis- 
factory." 

One of the most successful of these Boards was the one at Seoiii 
which was constituted on the 15th July 1933 and the operations of 
which were closed on the 15th July 1935. In reviewing the report 
of its chairman, Rao Sahib N. R. Chandorkar, the C. P. Government 
point out that during its life of two years the Board received no 
fewer than 4,943 applications amounting to Rs. 89 97 lakhs. Of 
these 501 applications involving debts amounting to Rs. 15‘98 lakhs 
were dismissed under section 7 (1) of the Debt Conciliation Act and 
270 applications covering debts of Rs. 9*12 lakhs were dismissed 
under section 14 as no settlement conld be arrived at with the 
creditors. In 2,784 cases conciliation was effected. The claims 
which amounted to Rs. 44*40 lakhs were .settled for Rs. 2575, result- 
ing in a remission of 42 per cent of the demand. In 542 cases 
involving Rs. 5*99 lakhs, certificates were issued under section 15 (1) 
declaring that the creditors had unreasonably refused amicable 
settlement. 

But the woik of the Board was really much more than is indi- 
cated bv the figures given above. In the case of big mortgage loans 
tlie scheme of equated pa\ments was not found suitable, out what 
was found suitable was the transfer of a portion of the mortgaged 
properlv. Such settlement was effected in 70 per cent of the 
mortgage debts, but it was floiie “ nnofficiallv," so to speak. There 
were also some casesT' in which more than Rs 25,000 was involved, 
which were conciliated by the chairman informally. In all places 
the activities of the Boards have stimulated private conciliation of 
debts. The review states with satisfaction that the operations of the 
Boards have not resulted in any appreciable restriction of agricultu- 
ral credit for current needs. The C. P. Government recognise that 
the success of the Board was due largely ‘ to the unselfish sacrifice of 
time and trouble which its members made ungrndiiigly.’ 
the Boards are constitnred with suitable personnel, we ina 
tly expect them to prove successful in nr province also. 
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A Trustee Bank for Clearance of Debts. 

An Experiment to deal with members oi Co-operative Credit Societies • 
By Mr. V. Ramadas Pantutu. 

The following resolution, which was moved by Dr. B. Pattabhi 
Seetharamiah, was adopted by the 21st Session of the Madras Proviiv 
cial Co-operative Conference held in September 1935 

‘‘ The Conference resolves that steps should be taken to orga- 
nise a Trustee Bank either jointly or as a branch of the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank or the Madras Co-operative Central 
Tand Mortgage Bank in order to help in the relief of rural indebted- 
ness.” 

He explained the object of the Trustee Bank advocated by him 
in these words : The object of the Bank should be to finance a series 
of Trusts, each of which is managed by a Trustee. The Trustee 
should be empowered to settle the liabilities of the Trust. He can 
borrow money at easy rates from the Trustee Bank and repay the 
creditors on favourable terms. -He can sell the property of the Trust 
at leisure and repay the Bank in full. All this may not take longer 
than two or three years, sometimes four years, so that theoretically a 
foui’ years’ deposit may serve the needs of the Trust. But as the 
bank is intended to help in the operations of the affairs of a series of 
Trusts it may be reasonable to say that the Bank should receive fixed 
deposits for a term of ten years or float debentures to be redeemed 
after a period of ten years or earlier at the pleasure of the bank ; and 
the rest of the operations will but closely*follow the steps and stages 
that are met with in respect of land mortgage banks of the day. The 
debentures will be supported by the indentures and later will be 
transferred to the Trustee and the Trustee holds the indentures as 
the guarantee for the debentures.” 

The idea is a simple one, though its financial and other impli- 
cations are very complex. We come across numerous cases in daily 
life of debtors who have sufficient assets to pay their debts and still to 
save a portion of their properties from their creditors but are unable 
to do so, owing partly to their inability to manage their affairs in a 
business like way by disposing of their properties in the most advan- 
tageous manner and partly on account of absence of credit facilities 
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to them even if they have the business capacity and aptitude to deal 
with the situation. So, if some one with business capacity and who 
can also command credit in the market is entrusted with the affairs 
of such a debtor, with directions to so administer the estate of the 
debtor as to pay the debts of the latter and to save for him as much 
as possible, many a debtor can be helped. Two agencies are neces- 
sary in order to work such a scheme. Firstly, there must be a Trustee 
forthcoming to take a trust deed from the debtor for the administra- 
tion of his assets. The Trustee will become the legal owner of the pro- 
perties of the debtor and he will have full powers under the law to 
sell, mortgage or otherwise dispose of the property in order to raise 
the requisite funds to pay the debts. Whatever remains of such funds 
will of course go back to the debtor. The second agency that should 
be forthcoming is a bank or some other kind of credit organisation, 
which will finance the Trustee, so that he may discharge the debts 
without waiting for the disposal ot the whole property, for an im- 
mediate disposal of the properties may not he ])ossd)le and the cre- 
ditors may not be willing to wait till tlie Trustee disposes of the 
properties in a favourable mirket to the best advantage of the debtor. 
The iuteriin period is a very critical one, and if the Trustee is financ- 
ed by some agency on the security of the projierties vested in him 
under the trust deed, he can certainly do a great deal to benefit the 
debtor and to save some property for liiin. 

It may not be very diHicult to find suitable persons to act as 
such Trustees, for such services will not ordinarilv he honorary but 
will iiorinallv be remunerated either bv comniission at a certain 
percentage of the sale proceeds or on vsome other basis. Tlie more 
difficult question that lemaius to be solved is to find the agency 
which will be fortlicomiiig lo finance these Trustees. Dr. Pattabhi 
Seetliaramaiah says that it must be a bank and most people wall 
agree with him. But what kind of hank is it to ])c ? It may be a 
commercial bank or a co-operative bank. Such a bank when 
formed will be equally useful whether as an adjunct of a statu- 
tory debt conciliation scheme or as a help to private Trustees. 
It can raise its funds partly by share capital and partly by deposits 
or debentures backed by the mortgages of the debtors’ properties, 
which are vested in the Trustee and transferred as security by 
suitable modes of conveyance to the bank. 

The Provincial Co-operative Conference accepted this resolution 
with considerable scepticism about the feasibility of the scheme, 
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and charged the Executive Committee of the Provincial Co-operative 
Union with the duty of working out the details of the scheme and 
eliciting co-operate opinion, after the scheme is reduced to a con- 
crete form. 

A situation has now arisen within the Co-operative Movement 
itself, which in my opinion, gives some scope for an experiment of 
this sort being started at least in the very limited sphere of Co- 
operative Debtors, leaving the more difficult question of other classes 
of debtors to wait till we watch the result of our experiment in our 
societies. From the statistics available so far with regard to the 
purchase of lands of their members by co-operative primary credit 
societies in this province in discharge of the debts due to such socie- 
ties, it appeals that about 8,000 acres of agricultural land (5,500 
acres dry and 2,500 acres wet) have been so purchased by such 
societies in this Province. The total amount for which these lands 
are purchased is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 12 lakhs*' Members 
of Co-operative Societies who were unable to discharge their obliga- 
tions to the societies have thus lost a fairly large extent of their lands. 
In many of these cases, the sales should have been ot a forced nature 
and would not have fetched their proper or normal prices. I think 
we may begin with an experiment wherein we may administer these 
purchased estates of the credit societies for the benefit of the indebt- 
ed members who have lost the lands. If a Trustee is appointed for 
each contiguous group of village in which the credit societies have 
purchased such lands, he can explore avenues for re-selling the 
lands at their proper price and thereby either save a portion of the 
lands for the debtor or secure to him the surplus of the sale proceeds 
after meeting the society’s debt and other debts if any. Cases of 
debtors who cannot be helped in this manner and whose iiidebted- 
ne.-.s exceeds the value of the assets, including Mhe lands purchased 
by the credit societies, will have necessarily to be excluded from the 
scheme. I think some substantial help can be rendered to a certain 
percentage of the members of the credit societies whose lands were 
thus sold in discharge of the society’s debts by this method. The 
trustees thus appointed will be local men with business capacity and 
integrity. I believe that they will be forthcoming to serve in that 
capacity for a reasonable remuneration for their labour. These 
trustees, unlike those who are appointed by debtors, whose properties 

’^These figures exclude the lands purchased by liquidated societies 
and central banks. But their extent and value are comparatively small. 
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have not yet been sold, cannot obtain a legal title to the properties 
by any trust deed executed by the debtor, for the latter's title has 
already passed to the creditor-societies by purchase by the latter. So, 
the societies and the debtors must combine in executing the trust 
deeds to enable the trustees to get into possession and management 
of these lands and to clothe them with legal title to deal with them. 
This is matter of conveyance and legal procedure which can be set- 
tled with the help of expert advice. The Society’s rights of ownership 
will of course be duly safeguarded in cases where the trusts are not 
wholly or partly e.xecuted and their right to have priority over other 
creditors in regard to the proceeds realised on re-sale of lands will 
also be fully secured. 


The question is who will finance such trustees in the interval 
of the time taken for re-sale or other manner of disposal of the pro- 
perties vested in him under the several trust deeds as stated above, 
and the realisation of the values of the properties or portions of them 
m the course of the administration. Confining the scheme to debts 
due to credit societies, I can think of only three alternatives : (1) The 
Co-operative Ce'ntral Bank in the area in which such lands are 
situated may find funds, depending if necessari- partially on loans 
from the Provincial Bank for the purpose. (2) The Provincial Bank 
may itself directly undertake to finance the scheme through the 
central banks on a separate account, these loans not being miLd up 
with the normal loan business of the central bank. The unit to be 
so dealt with in either alternative will be the credit societv and not 
the individual debtor. Neither the Provincial Bank nor central bank 
should ask for any margin of working expenses for keepincr the 
accounts of the several trustees, transmitting the funds to the societies 
and the trustees throughahem, and for allied services. If these 

services are hee, the trustees will receive loans cairying interest at 

per cent which is the present lending rate of the Proviiiical Bank. 
( 0)1 he thirf alternative is the formation of a new co-operative 
or joint .stock trustee bank which will finance itself by collecting 
share capital and taking long term deposits or floating debentures. 

On a careful examination of the relative merits and demerits of 
le thiee alternatives, I think the second alternative, namely the 
rovincial Bank operating through the Central Co-operative inks 
id the societies seems to be the best. Two questions arise in that 
case for the consideration of the Provincial Bank. Firstly, Mer 
the properties involved in these lands, namely, 8,000 acres iill fetch 
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sufficient income to meet the interest charges of the Provincial Bank. 
Assuming that all the 12 lakhs of rupees for which the properties 
have been purchased are to be advanced to satisfy the claims of the 
societies which purchased them, the interest on that amount will be 
about Rs. 48,000 per year. We have now no data to ascertain what 
the income from these 8,000 acres of land is or is likely to be. If on 
an average an acre of dry land can be expected to fetch Rs. 5 and 
an acre of wet land Rs. 10, then the income from these lands will be 
a little over Rs. 50,000 and will be enough to cover the interest 
charges. I have already stated that neither the Provincial Bank nor 
the central banks should charge any thing for their services because 
it is a novel scheme, which is intended to relieve helpless debtors 
who have lost their properties by forced sales. Ordinarily, the scheme 
can be worked without any necessity for the Provincial Bank to lend 
so large a sum as Rs. 12 lakhs at any time. The trustees can in 
some cases manage without paying, before realisation of sale pro- 
ceeds on resales, all the sums which the creditors or purchasers of 
the land have to be paid. As the period that will be ordinarily re- 
quired for the execution of such trusts may nob exceed five years, 
the Provincial Bank’s resources will enable it to find funds for five 
}ears, without an\ special modification of its deposit policy. 

The second point that has to be considered is the nature and 
extent of the risk which the Provincial Bank will have to face by 
lending this money. If the value of the lands appreciates, then 
certainly there is no risk. E\en if the prices remain the same as 
those at the time of the sales, then also the risk is small. But if 
there is a further fall in the value of the lands, then there will be a 
real risk. It is very unlikely that there will be further fall in the 
value of lands, for I hope we have s?en the worst of the economic 
depression. The question that assuming that there is such a fall, 
resulting in a loss to the Provincial Bank, who is to bear this risk 
must, however, be faced in a business proposition like this. The 
risk, I think, may be proportionately distributed primarily among 
the several central banks in whose area the several Trusts are 
administered, the Piovincial Bank, however, shouldering the res- 
ponsibility of bearing a portion of the loss in area where the Central 
Banks are unable to do so, owing to their own financial condition. 

I am glad to state that the Joint Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Diwan Bahadur K. Deivasikhamani Mudaliar, is giving 
his thought to this problem and is looking into details of the lands 
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purchased by co-operative societies, their present values, incomes and 
other relevant details, wliicli will be very necessaiy for the further 
elaboration of the scheme. I earnestly hope that the Co-operative 
Central Banks in this province will also make a careful study of this 
problem and collect accurate and reliable statistical data in regard to 
their several areas, which are necessary to enable the Provincial 
Co-operative Union to draw up a scheme to deal for the present, 
with cases of indebted members of the credit societies, whose 
lands were sold for the discharge ot the debts due to the societies. 
It may be mentioned that the cases of members who are indebted to 
our credit societies but whose lands are not yet sold, but will have to 
be sold sooner or later, may as well be included in the scheme, for the 
principles and methods to be adopted are the same. 
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Claim Proceedings under Act VI of 1932. 

By Mr. P. K. Srinivasaraghavacharya, b.a. 

Rule XXII \1 [a] ol the Rules framed by the Local Government 
contemplates investigation of claims and objections with respect to 
properties attached. It corresponds to Rule 58 of Order XXI of the 
Code of Civil Procedure. The grounds on which a claim may be 
rejected or allowed have not been stated. In fact no rule corres- 
ponding to Rules 59, 60 and 61 of Order XXI of the Civil Procedure 
Code is to be found. There is nothing in the rule under considera- 
tion as to what a sale officer enquiring into such petitions should 
attempt to find out. Whether the scope of enquiry should be 
restricted to posses.sioii or extends to finding out as to what the title’ 
of the claimant to the property is, has not been memioned. This 
has to be seriously considered when it is known that gentlemen who 

have no training in law are often entrusted with such sort of work. 

% 

The rule says that the claim should be disposed of on the merits. 
It is not stated whether the sale officer, who is also the attach- 
ing officer, has to pronounce an opinion as to what he has himself 
attached is liable to be so attached and then keep quiet leaving it to 
some other entity to deal with the propeity that he has seized, or 
whether he himself has to direct the property to be released. It can- 
not be inferred without definite rules that tlie sale officer has oot the 
powers to release the property , since he is only an instrument through 
which the Registrar of tlie District is attaching the property. 

The position of tlie successful claimant is worse than that of his 
defeated friend. Whereas under Rule XXII 17 (c) the defeated clai- 
mant has got a chance of seeking redress by instituting a suit, the 
successful claimant has to remain satisfied with the fact that the 
sale officer has pronounced an opinion favourable to him. In fact there 
is absolute necessity that rules corresponding to Rules 59, 60 and 61 
of Order XXI of the Code of Civil Procedure should find a place 
among the rules framed under the Act. 

The rule lays down that a suit should be instituted. Where it 
should be, has not been stated. A rule does not gain anything by 
beino' vao-ue. If a defeated claimant is a member of the decree- 
holder society, can he file a suit in a Civil Court in the face of section 
51 of the Act? 
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Even in case of mortgage decrees the rules necessitate attach- 
ment of the hypotheca, even though it is not known as to why such 
a procedure should be adopted and attachment batta paid. As per the 
rule under consideration, a claim petition lies in cases where mortgage 
decrees are being executed even though it has been laid down that 
under similar circumstances no claim would lie in a Civil Court. 
(Please vide A. L R, 1930 Madras 712 and A. 1. R. 1921 Cal. 479.) 
The ground for such a view is that what is being sold in execution of a 
mortgage decree is the right title and interest of the mortgagor in the 
hypotheca and that it is not within the province of an executing 
court to hold an enquiry regarding the title of the mortgagor to the 
property that has been mortgaged. The scope of the rule should 
be limited to cases where properties are attached in execution of 
simple money decrees. 

The sale officer is given an option to refuse to investigate, if he 
considers that the claim or objection is frivolous. It is only after 
investigation that the sale officer can find that the claim is frivolous 
or otherwise. It hns to be considered as to whether this portion of 
the rule does not give wide scope to a gentleman who may like to be 
easy going, to lefuse to investigate a claim. 

It is a rudimentary proposition of law that a person should not 
be allowed to sit in judgment over himself. It is the sale officer that 
attaches the property. The legality or otherwise of the attachment 
has also to be considered in the course of an enqiiirv. It can be 
stated without fear of contradiction that the sale officer who has to 
judge ot his own acts cannot but find that thev aie perfectly lec^al. 

It is desirable that an officer siipeiior in grade to the attaching 
officer is entrusted witii the task of enquiring into objections and 
claims. The sub-rule under" consideration may with advantage be 
amended as follows: ^ 

17. (ff) “Where any claim i.s preferred to or any objection is 
made to the attachment of any property attached in execution of a 
decree not being a mortgage decree on the ground that such property 
is not liable to such attachment, the oflEcer (not being the officer who 
effected the attachment in question) appointed by the Registrar of 
the Di.stnct for enquiring into claims and objections shall investi- 
gate into the claim or objection and dispose of it on its merits. 

Provided that no such investigation shall be made where the 
officer considers that the claim or objection was designedly or un- 
necessarily delayed. 
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(6) The claimant or objector must adduce evidence to show 
that at the date of the attachment he had some interest in, or was 
possessed of, the property attached. 

(c) Where upon such an investigation the officer is satisfied 
that for reasons stated in the claim or objection such property was 
not, when attached, in the possession of the judgment debtor or 
some person in trust for him or iu the occupancy of a tenant or 
other person paying rent to him, or being in the possession of the 
judgment debtor at such time, it was so in his possession not on his 
account or as his own property but on account of or in trust of some 
other person, or partly on his own account and partly on account 
of some other person ; the officer shall make an order releasing the 
property, wholly or to such extent as he thinks fit from attachment. 
Thereupon the property so released shall be delivered to the claimant 
or objector. 

(d) Where the officer is satisfied that the property w;as, at the 
time it was attached, in the possession of the judgment debtor as his 
own property and not on account of any other psrson, or was in 
possession of some other person in trust for him, or in the occupancy 
of a tenant or other person paying rent to him, the officer shall dis- 
allow the claim. 

{e) Where the property to which the claim or objection relates 
has been advertised for sale, the sale officer shall on receipt of an 
intimation to that effect postpone the sale pending the investigation 
of claim or objection. 

(;) Where a claim or an objection is preferred, the party 
against whom an order is made may institute a suit in the Civil Court 
within the limits of whose jurisdiction *he property was attached 
within one year from the date of the order to establish the right 
which he claims to the property in dispute, but subject to the result 
of such suit, if any, the order shall be conclusive.” 
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Financing of Cultivation and Sale of Produce Through 
Co-operative Agencies. 

By Mr. K. Unnikrishna Menon, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

What the ryot needs at present is the financing of his cultivation 
with some small short-term loan to pay kist and to meet his domestic 
expenses before his produce is sold at a profitable price. For w'ant 
of a proper organised agency, the ryot is now at the mercy of the 
middleman who .seeks every opportunity to profit himself at the 
ex-pense of the ryot. He should be saved from this position and the 
co-operative agency is best suited for this purpose. The financing 
of cultivation is the function of the primary .societies and the sale of 
produce may be done by the primaries or by a central loan and sale 
society. The co-operative agency should step into the .shoes of the 
middleman and gradually eject him. 

The work can be undertaken as an experimental measure in a 
few select societies where there are satisfactory panchavats attending 
to the societies’ affairs and the work of the societies is not bad. The 
assistance of the Co-opetative Department and the hjcal supervising^ 
authorities has to be obtained for this purpose. The plan of work is 
as follows : — 

The lueiubers who are in possession of lauds by lease oi other- 
wise ma\ be helped with funds for cultivation e.vpeuses. The Agri- 
cnlturual Demonstrator will for tliis purpose visit the rural credit 
societies wlieie there are cliauces of working out this scheme, educate 
the paiichayatdars and the members about the usefulness of the 
improved methods of cultivation and also appraise them of the 
advantages arising out of the propo.secl system of fluanciiig them 
through co-operative societies. If the members are agreeable to the 
scheme and if the Demonstrator thinks there are chances of working 
it out, he will prepare a suitable scheme for cropping the lauds of 
the applicants who apply for the crop loans through him and 
prepare a year’s budget of the loans needed for a society so selected. 

The Agricultural Demonstrator will then prepare in the state- 
ment as published in the next page an estimate of the requirements of 
members for cultivation expenses and the probable time when the 
advances have to be paid. 
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It is desirable that this statement is prepared for each crop 
separately as the season for cultivation and harvesting differs for each 
crop. The Agricultural Demonstrator will then prepare a loan 
application from the society with the help of the supervisor of the 
Union with great care. The loan application together with the 
statement prepared as aforesaid will then be submitted through the 
xlssistaiit Director to the Deputy Director of ilgriculture who will 
scrutinise the same and forward it to the local Union to which the 
society is affiliated, or to the Federation if the society is not affiliated 
to a Union, for necessary recommendation to the Central Bank for 
the loan. The Union or Federation will dispose of such applications 
as speedily as possible. The rVgricultural Demonstrator will take 
care to see that the necessary formalities are gone through sufficiently 
early to enable the members to get the loan in time. The Central 
Bank will sanction the loans if it is satisfied, and also make the 
amount available to be drawn only in instalments by the respective 
societies on the recommendation of the Agricultural Demonstrator. 

The loans to members will be disbursed only in instalments and 
not in a lump. The first instalment may be for ploughing, manuring, 
sowing etc., the second for weeding and the third for harvesting and 
thrashing. The second and third instalments will not be disbursed 
before the Agricultural Demonstrator certifies that the previous 
instalment has been properly used. 

The loan will be granted to members under the usual conditions 
as per by-laws of the society. 
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The members should undertake to sell the produce through the 
loan and sale society which will arrange to sell the produce to the 
best advantage of the ryot in a favourable season or sell it through the 
primary society itself. The loan and sale society will be prepared to 
advance 60 to 75 per cent the value of produce deposited with it. The 
ryot may clear the dues to the primary society out of this and meet 
his immediate demand for funds. Where there is no loan and sale 
society the sale may be effected by the credit society. The mem- 
bers must be made to understand that the society enjoys a first charge 
on such produce as per provisions of the Act and that the proceeds 
would be appropriated for the dues of the member — in the first in- 
stance for the crop loans advanced, and next for any other dues to 
the societ 3 '~-making due provision for the members’ subsistence. 

When the scheme is successfully worked in a select area it is 
bound to give a new outlook to the ryot and effect an orientation in 
the policy of co-operative credit. The ryot will no longer be at the 
mercy of the middlemen. He will feel a new strength and freedom. 
Co-operative Credit will become a really controlled credit as it should 
be, the control being exercised by the Agricultural Demonstrator 
and the special supervisor, who prepare the loan application 
and watch and regulate the use of the loan. Co-opeiative loans 
would be recovered not as hitherto at the fag end of the year with 
a view to show a better profit but at a time when the ryot is most 
able to pay out of the produce raised by him and sold through the 
agency of co-operative society. 
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Conferences. 

SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE. 

Proceedings of the first Supervisors* Conference held on Saturday 

2! — 9 — 1935 in the premises of the Tinnevelly District Co^operative 

Central Bank^ Ltd^ 

Present 

M, R. Ry. Medai Dalavoi Kumaraswami Mudaliar Avl., President. 

5 , S. M. A. Miithu Pillai AvL, Secretary. 

,, S. Agastheeswaram Pillai Avl., Executive Officer 
and 24 Supervisors. 

The Conference began at 10 a. m. with M. R. Ry. S. M. A. Muthu 
Pillai Avl., Secretary of the Bank in the chair. The president attended 
the conference at 2-30 p. in. when he presided. 

The following are the subjects discussed at the conference. 

1. Collection. 

The supervisors were instructed that collection is the primary duty 
of the supervisors and should be attended to throughout the year, with* 
out reserving it to be taken up at the fag end of the year. It is an every 
day work. Special devices for the collection of long overdue cases were 
discussed and special recognition for good work in thisjine was promis- 
ed. They were specially directed on the following points to hasten 
collection. That the supervisors should meet* the arbitrators wherever 
possible or remind the Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies for the 
quick disposal of the arbitration references through the Societies and 
render all possible assistance to the arbitrators'for the* quick’ disposal of 
the cases. In regard to the execution proceedings the supervisors 
should meet the Sale Officer as often "'as possible and try to expedite 
proceedings, rendering them necessary assistance" with this end in view. 
Due care should be taken in the preparation of execution petitions 
without giving room for return of the petitions on grounds of imperfect- 
ness or want of sufficient fees being remitted etc. 

After discussion, it was decided that:— 

(a) The Deputy Registrar is to be addressed to intimate the 
society concerned about the amount collected by the Sale Officer in each 
execution with necessary details (ARC and C. E. P. No.) with receipts 
for any adjustment made by the Deputy Registrar on account of cost etc. 
Invariably there is difference between the amount collected from the 
party and the amount credited in the Bank and vouchers for the difference 
are not available. 
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(6) When action againdt the moveables is over and arrangements 
are being made to attach immoveables, if there is a possibility for further 
proceedings against the moveables once again, and thereby realise the 
dues of the defaulter, the Deputy Registrar is to be requested to proceed 
once again against the moveables in such cases on the request of either 
the office bearers of the societies or the supervisors. 

(c) When once moveables are attached the sale is not conducted on 
the date fixed and there are cases of delay over mouths together, it was 
decided to request the Deputy Registrar to direct the Sale Officers to 
conduct the sales on the dates fixed and without any avoidable delay. 

2. Loan Applications. 

General Instructions were given to the supervisors drawing pointed 
attention to the general defects and as to how to prepare them correctly, 
and the points they will have to bear in mind in this respect. Circulars 
on the subject issued by the Bank from time to time were read and 
explained. Practical difficulties expressed by supervisors were freely 
discussed and advice was given. 

" 3. Registrar's Scheme Work. 

The PTxecutive Officer gave a short speech on the subject. Instruc- 
tions were given legarding the sclnmie work laid down by the Registrar. 
They should carefully revise the property statement, study the conditions 
of each and every loan and classify them as sound, ill secured and bad. 
On sound loans extension may be given, if necessary and deserving. 
x\dditional securities should be obtained for ill secured loans and timely 
action should be taken to recover them. Regarding bad debts the 
causes should be ascertained and the panchayatdars responsible should 
be made liable by preferring surcharge claims against them. Only after 
exhausting all possible means of collectioii anv loan could be classified as 
bad and provision will have to be made to meet the bad debts. Circulars 
of the Registrar and Hie Bank on the subject were read and practical 
difficulties were discussed and decisions arrived at as to how best to 
overcome them. 


11. Maintenance of record hy supervisors. 

The supervisors were given instructions on the necessity of maintain- 
ing an “ Information Register ” (to be printed and supplied) so that 
one may be able to know at a glance the state of the various societies 
under the charge of the supervisors. This will be a guide also to men 
posted to new areas, that the circulars received from the Bank should be 
filed neatly date-war in the stock file, and that the supervisors should 
maintain despatch registers. 
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IIL Vide subject* L Clause [ii) 

IV. The supervisors were given clear instructions by the Secretary 
as to how to submit acquittance and how to endorse the cheques issued 
for their pay. The first business of the supervisors at the beginning of 
every fortnight is to prepare and submit their correct diaries relating to 
the previous fortnight to avoid delay in the matter of disbursement of 
their pay etc. There had been occasions of delay in receipt of diary and 
consequently drawing of pay had been delayed also. The supervisors 
were exhorted not to give room for similar complaints. 

V, Vide subject I. Clause (Hi) 

VL Rectification of audit defects. 

Instructions were given as to how to rectify the defects noticed in 
the final and interim audits. It was clearly explained that the major 
portion of the defects now pointed out by the auditors would not have 
arisen if only the supervisors had discharged their duties properly and 
were to take some pains in the matter of maintenance of proper accounts 
in the society. It was resolved in this connection that the copy of the 
defects summary received in the Bank should be forwarded to the super- 
visors for rectification as it was found difficult to"' trace them in the 
society’s records. They need not wudte the defects once again in the 
rectification report. If the serial number of the defects is given, it would 
suffice. 

VU. General Instructions as to conduct, duty, punctuality etc. 

The Secretaiy explained to the supervisors how to submit reports 
and replies to the Bank references. That an iipto date list of periodicals 
should be kept by every supervisor and submit them punctually without 
giving room for reminders. Un-pnnctiiality does not reflect much credit 
on the supervisors. They were instructed to visit more often societies 
wffiich are far away from the head quarters. That if only they do so, much 
of the fraudulent and benami transaction;;^ and cases of misappropnatioiis 
could be avoided or detected at once. 

The register of borrowings from the Central Bank should always 
be kept iipto date wdthout omitting the adjustments effected in the Bank. 
Omission to do this has lead to unnecessary correspondances between the 
Department and the Bank at the time of the final audit of the societies. 
It was resolved in this connection that the supervisors should be furnished 
with a list of fortnightly collections as wms being done formerly in the 
case of Unions. They were instructed not to remove the account books 
of the society from its head quarters on any account. That the office 
bearers are to be educated on the proper maintenance of account books of 
the society. They should also be taught their duties and responsibilities 
as office bearers of a village society. 

It was resolved after discussion, to send the loan verification report 
forms direct to the supervisors instead of to the society as is being done 
now. 
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VIIL Subjects brought in for discussion by the supervisors. 

Some supervisors had given notice of a number of subjects to be 
discussed at the conference. Each subject was thoroughly discussed and 
decisions arrived at. The following subjects among them are specially 
mentioned as the subjects are to be placed before the Committee. 

ia) Reduction of tour days or enhancement of F. T. A. It was 
explained that owing to the existing financial stringency, the question of 
enhancement of the F. T. A. cannot be considered at this stage. But 
the reduction of tour days may be considered. 

(b) There is no provision for children at present in the rules 
governing the T. A. for transfer. It was resolved to consider the question 
of payment of actual expenditure to children also. These two subjects 
will be placed before the next Committee for their decision. 

IX. Reading of Papers. 

Instructive papers on the following subjects were read and explained 
to the supervisors. 

(/) Revision of property statements: mistakes found and efforts to 
be made to rectify them and correctly prepare the same. 

(a) On flying visits to societies made by the supervisors, its draw- 
backs, disadvantages and waste of time and money. Necessity for 
stopping sufficiently long in the villages and stopping over nights in 
villages wherever ifecessary. 

(/E) Execution proceedings watching of -their responsibilities to 
keep close watch over the progress of execution. 

(n’) Time barred loans — rectification — main points on limitation — 
steps to be taken. 

(v) Bad debts writing off. 

{i'l) Education necessity — to educate the office bearers and the part 
to be played by the supervisors. 

Ivii) Revival and expansion— instructions. 

(I'lii) Economic survey and rural uplift. 

(/;) The following ciiculars were read, explained and copies 
delivered 

1. E- 2.506 '35--36. Regaining Registrar’s circular regarding grant 

* of short term loans for agricultural purposes. 

2. E. 2.621/35-36. Regarding Registrar’s circular on relief to the 

agriculturists by reducing the interest and 
waiving off completely penal interest. 

3. E. 1.1596'35’36. Regarding rectification of audit defects— in- 

structions. 

4. E. 1.1035/35-36. Regarding special preference to supervisors for 

good collection of long out-standing and 
doubtful loans. 

The President delivered a short and instructive lecture on the duties 
and responsibilities of the Supervisors. 

(Lecture Omitted — Ed) 

Enthusiasm was maintained throughout and the Conference came to 
a close at 7 p.m. 
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LAND MORTGAGE BANKS’ CONFERENCE. 

A conference of the delegates of the Primary Land Mortgage Banks 
with the Central Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank took place at the 
premises of the latter on Saturday the 23rd November 1935 at 11 a. m. 
The Conference was opened by the Hon. The Raja of Bobbili, K.C.i-E., 
Chief Minister. The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan, Development' Minister, 
the Registrar and Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies and many 
prominent co-operators of the city w-ere present. In requesting the Raja 
Saheb to open the Conference, Dewan Bahadur Sir M. Ramachandra 
Rao, President of the Central Land Mortgage Bank, made the following 
speech : — 

Sir M. Ramachandra Rag’s Address. 

On behalf of the Directors of this Bank and on behalf of the 
representatives of the Primary Land Mortgage Banks assembled here, 

I extend to you a hearty welcome. Since the establishment of this Bank, 
this annual conference of the affiliated banks with this Bank is being 
regularly held aud has afforded opportunities to representatives of the 
financing institution and the affiliated institutions to discuss and settle 
many complicated questions arising in their day to day administration. 
This is the sixth time we are so meeting. Last year, Sir Hopetoun 
Stokes, the Finance Member of the Government, who had always evinced 
keen interest in the progress of this Bank, was good enough to open the 
conference and to give us the benefit of his views on the working of the 
scheme and incidentally to acquaint himself with our difficulties, our 
aims and aspirations. We are grateful to you for the readiness with 
which you have accepted our invitation this year and for coming here 
amongst your multifarious engagements as the Chief Minister of the 
}^Iadras Government, to open this conference to-day. We believe that 
the only way of securing the continued progress of the scheme for the 
establishment of Laud Mortgage Banks amb'for their smooth and efficient 
working is to interest you and other members of the Government in the 
work of this Bank from year to year aud to avail ourselves of their 
financial and administrative experience. The progress of land credit 
institutions in this country is vital to the prosperity of the agricultural 
classes and the interests at stake are too important for Government to 
remain unaffected. In Europe and America, the Government is actively 
helping in various ways the working of these institutions and we in 
India can hardly expect to be an exception. Indeed it is clear from 
what is taking place in other provinces and in Indian States that they 
are falling into line and starting Central Banks on the same lines as 
ours. We have had visits from official and non-official co-operators of 
Bombay, Bengal and Central Provinces and from the Indian States of 
Baroda and Cochin to study our methods and to acquaint themselves 
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with the working of this Bank and its affiliated institutions. During 
the year, the continuance of the depression has increased the pressure 
of debt on the agricultural classes and the local Governments have 
been forced to turn their attention to the subject of agricultural indebted- 
ness and to study methods of relief. The Government of India have 
appointed Mr. M. L. Darling, the well-known Punjab authority on rural 
problems, to go round the provinces and report on questions relating to 
the Co-operative Movement. I am glad to say that that officer who 
visited this Bank and some of the Primary Banks has stated in his report 
to the Government of India after going round the provinces that with 
regard to Land Mortgage Banking, Madras is leading India. His report 
is now before the Local Governments and also the Reserve Bank of India 
with reference to the proposal for the starting of the Agricultural Credits 
Department in that Bank under section 54 of the Reserve Bank of India 
Act. The problem of long term credit is now therefore receiving some 
attention and we are gratified and grateful that the Madras Government 
have also directly stepped into the field by amending the Madras Agricul- 
tural Loans Act, 1883, so as to permit loans for the clearance of old debts 
being made under that Act. At the outset, it is my duty to express our 
sincere thanks to'^the Government for this attempt, though late, to stand 
by the ryot during this period of depression and I trust that with the 
combined activities of the Government and of this Bank, some progress 
may be made in the solution of the problem of rural indebtedness. We 
are also glad that my esteemed friend Dewan Bahadur Ramalingam 
Chettiar’s Bill relating to debt coucialiation will soon lie passed into laW' 
and beg to express the hope that the coucialiation hoards will be set up 
as early as possible. It must be clearly recognised, however, that unless 
there is a financial agency ibroughout the province, capable of meeting 
the financial liabilities of the debtors as settled by the Boards, the mere 
setting up of Conciliation Boards will do no good. I therefore think 
that with the establishment ei Debt Conciliation Boards the simultaneous 
development of the fi-naiicial machinery on a larger scale for meeting the 
situation is a matter of urgent necessity. I need hardly say that the 
Land Mortgage Banks are ready and willing .to play their part in this 
important scheme for the amelioration of the ryot at this critical 
juncture. 

The outstanding event of the previous year was the passing 
of the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act, 1934, by the 
Madras Legislative Council. It is a matter worthy of note that legis- 
lation on these lines is being passed in other provinces and Indian 
States. During the co-operative year that has ended with June 1935, 
the Madras Government published the necessary notifications under 
section 6 of the Act guaranteeing the principal of and interest on the 
debentures to be issued by this Bank up to a maximum of Rs, 50 lakhs, 
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besides guaranteeing debentures already issued to the extent of about 
Rs. 24 lakhs under section 7. Since the date of the notification under 
section 6, debentures for Rs. 38,14,300 have been issued and it is expected 
that the maxirQUiii guaranteed will be reached in January next. As the 
work of the Bank is rapidly expanding, the Government were requested 
to increase the maximum to Rs. 100 lakhs, and under sub-section (2) of 
section 6 of the Act, they obtained- the consent of the Ivegislative Council 
to do so. We beg to express our grateful appreciation of the prompt 
action which the Government have taken in this matter and hope that 
the necessary orders will be issued as early as possible. During the year, 
the Bank has issued debentures at 4 per cent for a sum of Rs. 24,15,300 
and at 3i per cent for a sum of Rs. 2,65,600. The total amount of 
debentures issued up to date by this Bank amount to Rs. 85,53,800 and 
debentures redeemed up to date amount to Rs. 25,59,300, thus leaving a 
balance of Rs. 59,94,500 in circulation. The demand for them is increas- 
ing day by day. 

Our Debentures. 

The position of our debentures in the share market is satisfactory 
and is improving day by day. The purchasers of our debentures are not 
speculators but they come from those classes of non-sp$culating investors 
who seek sound investment of their funds for long periods. Government 
have been pleased to permit the local bodies to invest portions of their 
provident fund and Railway Cess Funds in the debentures and the 
Government have also recognised the debentures of this Bank as eligible 
for investment of the fluid resources of the Co-operative Central Banks. 
The Townsend Committee on Co-operation have remarked that the 
debentures of hand Mortgage Institutions are an ideal investment for 
Insurance Companies, who now invest almost all their funds in Govern- 
ment Securities. This Bank has made an effort to interest Insurance 
Companies in the debentures and I am glad to say that two of the leading 
Insurance Companies in the country, vi«., The Oriental Government 
Security Life Assurance Company, Ltd., and The United India Life 
xAssurance Company, Ltd., have for the first time purchased the deben- 
tures of our Bank during the year. We have already the Andhra Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., and the Asiatic Government Security Life Assurance 
Company, Ltd., on our registers. Insurance Companies have played a 
great part in other countries in financing Land Credit Institutions and 
we sincerely hope that the Insurance Companies in this country will do 
the same in the years to come and we are doing our best to interest them 
in our debentures and to explain our scheme to them. 

Reduction of Interest on Past Loans. 

T shall now have to refer to the position of the ultimate borrower. 
When this Bank was started, conditions of the money market were very 
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strmgent. The borrowing rate of this Bank was per cent and loans 
were granted to primarj^ banks at l\ per cent, who in their turn granted 
loans to the ultimate borrower at 8i per cent. In view of the continued 
financial depression, it was considered essential that every opportunity 
should be taken to reduce the rate of interest to the ultimate borrower. 
The easy conditions of the money market enabled the Bank to continue 
the policy of conversion of the debentures bearing high rates of interest 
which were issued in the early stages of the Bank’s working. In 
pursuance of this policy, debentures of the third series bearing interest 
at per cent were replaced by debentures bearing interest at 5 per cent. 
The first and fifth series of the debentures bearing interest at 6 and 
per cent were also redeemed in December last and debentures bearing 
interest at 4 per cent were issued instead. The money borrowed by the 
issue of the debentures of the first, third and fifth series had been lent to 
the ultimate borrower at 8 and Sj per cent. Consequent on the conver- 
sion of the debentures of the said series, the rate of interest on those 
loans was reduced to 7 and 6^ per cent. After the above conversion was 
completed the only series outstanding bearing interest at 5 per cent are 
the sixth, seventh and ninth aggregating to Rs. 16,41,800 as on the 30th 
June 1935. SinceAhe close of the year, the Board has resolved to redeem 
the sixth and ninth series of debentures and issue 4 per cent debentures 
in their place. With this further reduction in the rate of interest on the 
debentures which takes effect from 1st December 1935, the date fixed for 
their redemption, the ultimate borrower will be charged only 64 per cent 
on these loans. It is also proposed shortly to redeem the seventh series 
of debentures, the oiilv series outstanding bearing 5 per cent interest. 
When this is done, there uill be no loans carrying interest at more than 
6j per cent to the ultimate borrower. In this way, every effort has been 
made to pass on the benefit of conveisioii to the boi rowers. 

Inicrest Rate and Neic Loans. 

With the organisation of new banks and the expansion of the busi- 
ness of the existing banks, there has been a steady increase in the 
loaning operations of this Bank. During the past year, a sum of nearly 
Rs. 20 lakhs was disbursed to the borrowers. lu response to the repeated 
requests from the agricultural classes for increase of the individual 
maximum borrowing power from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 the Government 
have been pleased to authorise the Registrar (in their G. O. No. 1168, 
dated 26—8—1935) to permit primary banks in select areas to enhance 
the maximum amount which can be borrowed by an individual member 
from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000, Proposals have beeu received from a number 
of banks for iucreasing the maximum borrowing power and these pro- 
posals will be taken into consideration very soon. With the increase in 
the maximum borrowing power, it is expected that there will be a con- 
siderable expansion of the business of the banks. 
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The present conditions of the money market has enabled the Bank 
to reduce the borrowing rate still further as already stated to 3j per cent 
Since May last, debentures have been issued for a sum of Rs, 11,97,100 
at this rate of interest. The Board has, therefore, thought it fit to reduce 
the interest on loans disbursed as and from 19th October to 5 per cent to 
the banks and 6 per cent to the ultimate borrower. In present circum- 
stances, an agriculturist requiring a loan of less than Rs. 2,000 can get it 
from the Government at Sj per cent, while he can get it through the Land 
Mortgage Banks only at 6 per cent. The Board is anxious that the rate 
of interest now prevailing should be further reduced. But, however, 
there are questions of finance in the way such as the cost of the investi- 
gating staff which must now" be referred to. 

Contribution for Staff. 

The question of financing the outdoor staff employed for the benefit 
of the Land Mortgage Banks has been the subject of anxious considera- 
tion of .the Board. The problem of dealing wdth rural indebtedness and 
improving the economic condition of the ryot is the subject of investi- 
gation by many Commissions and Committees and the State has an 
important part to play in the solution of the problem^ It can be syste- 
matically dealt with only when the Agricultural Credits Department of 
the Reserve Bank of India is organised. We are glad that this matter is 
receiving attention from the Government of India and the directors of 
the Reserve Bank. Mr. Sathianadhaii’s report on Rural indebtedness 
has presented the problem in this presidency in a new light. It is to be 
regretted that Mr. Sathianadhan could not find time to visit our bank and 
personally acquaint himself with the working of this institution and this 
accounts for some unfounded remarks about this Bank’s working in his 
otherwise excellent leport, He has dealt wdth the many difficulties of 
financing agriculturists in a comprehensive manner. One of the solutions 
suggested is the provision of long term credit on a large scale, which 
would result in a large extension of the activities of this Bank. I venture 
to say that the directors are prepared to shoulder the burden and believe 
that the problem of rural indebtedness is so enormous that it can be 
properly solved only by sympathy and co-operation betw^een the Govern- 
ment and co-operative and other financial organisations in the country 
and also by the adoption on the part of the people habits of prudence 
and economy which are so necessary on the part of the agricultural 
classes. 

The expenditure on these banks is, thetefore, on the same footing as 
the expenditure incurred by the Government on the other activities of 
the Development Department. There is, therefore, no reason to make 
any distinction in regard to the expenditure incurred on account of the 
staff. This investigation is in the interests of both the Central Land 
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Mortgage Bank and primar}^ banks and finally in the interests of the 
Government which has guranteed the debentures. These banks are semi- 
public institutions and not profit-making concerns by their constitution 
and by-laws ; they cannot have sufficient margin of profit to cover the 
expenditure on the staff. Besides, it is essential, as remarked by the 
Townsend Committee, that the Central Land Mortgage Bank should 
build up a strong and adequate reserve fund as rapidly as possible. 
These matters were urged in my letter to the Government dated 19-6-1934 
regarding the financial arrangements for the outdoor staff. 

In G. 0. No. 914, Press, dated 29th June 1935, orders have been 
passed by the Government that after .setting apart 25 per cent of its 
profits to the Reserve Fund and paying a dividend not exceeding six 
per cent to the share-holders, the Central Land Mortgage Bank should 
utilise the balance to meet the cost of the staff employed for the benefit 
of the bank and that the balance, if any, after these requirements are 
met, may be added to the Reserve P'und. As regards the staff employ- 
ed for the benefit of both the Central Bank and the Primary Fand 
Mortgage Banks, the Government are prepared, it is stated, to meet the 
entire cost involved till 31st March 1937 on condition that after paying a 
dividend not exceeding 5 per cent to the share-holders, the Primary Land 
Mortgage Banks should set apart the entire balance of their profits to the 
Reserve Fund. The Registrar of Co-operative vSocieties was also request- 
ed to review the position again in 1936 in order to see what further 
arrangements should be made in the matter. The proposals relating to 
recruitment of staff, their training and the formation of a separate cadre 
are still under the consideration of the Government. While thanking 
the Go\ eminent for meeting the charges of the outdoor staff till now and 
for the assistance rendered to this bank in other directions, I beg to 
express the hope that the Govern iiieiit will be able to revise the concln- 
sioiis already reached about the cost of the staff and to order that it 
hiiould be wholly met from public funds and to make it possible to grant 
loans on the same ternis as the Govern iiieiit to the agriculturist. Any 
other course would result in the cost of the outdoor staff being charged 
10 the borrower and for that purpo.se a higher rate of interest will have 
to be levied. This is very unde.sirable. 

Neiv Banks. 

Some amount of criticism has been made that more banks have not 
been started. The problem of extending the operations of this Bank and 
organising new primary land mortgage banks is beset with many 
difficulties and I should like to refer to some of them briefly. In the 
first place, there is the problem of the investigating staff. In recent 
years, Government have appointed three Sub-Deputy Registrars per 
annum and have intimated to the Registrar and to us that we should 
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organise not more than ten banks per annum. In the second place, it 
has been found on investigation that the establishment of primary banks 
is easier in certain areas than in others. We must be certain that the 
ryot has a reasonable chance of repaying what he has borrowed. We 
have, therefore, chosen areas protected by the delta systems, river chan- 
nels and wells which are in a better position than areas which are purely 
rain-fed. It is therefore more difficult to grant loans in these areas. 
The Ceded Districts come under this category. They are all of dry tracts 
and rainfall is smaller than in any other part of the Presidency. Apart 
from this there are areas where the human element for the management 
of these institutions is lacking. Very careful preliminary investigation 
has to be made in this matter before a bank is started. Other difficulties 
that have been felt may also be mentioned. Some of the areas suggested 
for a bank include Zamiudary and other estates which have not been 
surveyed and settled. This is a real and genuine difficulty in the work- 
ing of land mortgage banks as the property to he mortgaged must be 
properly ascertained and defined in the records to which the public 
should have access. In the absence of this public record, we have to rely 
on village records for the identification of lands. Another impediment 
that has been felt is that many of the ryots in Zamiudary areas have no 
pattas which is the root of title to the ryots. Unless we are satisfied that 
the lands proposed to be mortgaged are in the village accounts register- 
ed in his name as the owner of the property, we are not in a position to 
grant a loan. I beg to express the hope that land-holders in their own 
interests and in those of their r3’ots will have their estates surveyed 
and settled and also issue pattas to their ryots. 

Finally, I should like to say that the exhortations made both by my 
esteemed friend Mr. P. T. Rajaii, the Minister for Development, who 
opened the Conference in 1933 and also by Sir Hopetouii Stokes who 
opened the Confeience last year have not •gone in vain. Mr. Rajaii said : 

“ Of late there has been a tendency for politicians.to enter the movement 
and consciously or unconsciously import parochial factions and contro- 
versies into the co-operative institutions. The results of such actions in 
cases which have been brought to the notice of the Government have 
been disastrous. Unless the tendency is checked and political factions 
are eschewed altogether, the whole movement will be heading towards 
inefficiency and barrenness.” I entirely agree with his remarks. I am 
glad to say that so far as the Umid Mortgage Banks are concerned, there 
has been little manifestation of these tendencies during the year though 
it must be recognised that the danger is there. On behalf of the Central 
Board, I beg to convey to the directors of the Primary Banks assembled 
here our sincere thanks for the good work turned out by them during 
the year. In opening the Conference last year Sir Hopetouu Stokes 
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said, “ Kverytbing, I consider, depends not so much on the existence of 
numerous institutions, as on the character and outlook of men who run 
them. If the management of such institutions is conducted with a single 
eye to its success, if considerations of caste, creed or political bias 
are absent, if personal animosities or faction can be excluded, then I feel 
no doubt that the enormous possibilities for good which the movement 
possesses will be realised, and in a generation, let us say, the problem 
of rural indebtedness will be well on che way to solution.” I am glad 
that the Primary Banks have maintained a high standard of work in the 
management of the institutions under their care. I beg to express the 
hope that they will continue to do so. Land Mortgage Banking is much 
more complicated than ordinary Banking both in its accounting and legal 
technicalities and the Primary Banks have established a standard which 
is steadily maintained. It is a pleasure to state that the Primary Banks 
are not in arrears to this Bank. 

The Hon. The Raja of Bobbili, K. C. T. K. made the following 
speech in opening the Conference. 

Raja Saher’s Address. 

T am deeply thankful to my friends Sir Mocherla Ramaohaudra Rao 
and Dewan Bahadur Ramalingam Chettiar for the honour they have done 
me in having invited me to open the Sixth Annual Conference of the 
Land Mortgage Banks in this Presidency. After having listened to the 
interesting and illuminating address delivered by your President, I think 
it is needless for me to say much on the value and importance of Land 
Mortgage Banks as a vital element in the economic widl being of the 
agriculturists and the ryots. I agree with him when he said that the 
movement stands to gam liy an interchange of ideas with the Members of 
Ooveinment and by creating in them an interest in the work of these 
Banks. An occasion like this gives us an opportunity of learning direct- 
ly the problems that beset you and of knowing how yon solve them by 
your daily contact with the various issues that arise in your administra- 
tion so that we may have the benefit of a practical knowledge of the 
difficulties which you may have ultimately to refer to the Government 
for their decision. 

It is gratifying to learn that the success of the movement in our 
Province has stirred an interest in other Provinces and Indian States and 
it is even more so to know that Mr. Darling, an authority on subjects of 
this kind, should have said that our Province leads in this direction. 

Of all Provinces in India, the Punjab claims to have the honour of 
having started the first Laud Mortgage Bank in the year 1920, but this 
was not followed with earnest attempts to develop it. In our Presidency, 
the genesis and growth of the Land Mortgage Banks have been compara- 
tively recent and are rather fresh in the minds of many present here. It 
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was only in 1925, that the Government of Madras first approved the 
organisation of these Banks as an experimental measure in certain select- 
ed areas. Four primary banks were then sanctioned with a working 
capital of rupees one lakh each, which had to be found from share 
capital, deposits and debentures. In order to encourage the investing 
public to purchase these debentures, the Government then undertook to 
take up debentures to an amount equal to that issued to the public subject 
to a maximum of Rs. 50,000 in any one Bank. In 1927 the number of 
these Banks was ten. They, however, experienced difficulties in selling 
debentures locally in spite of Government assurances. Therefore, in 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Townsend Committee on Co- 
operation and the Royal Commission on Agriculture that the system of 
primary banks issuing their own debentures was unsound and that their 
issue should be centralised by the formation of a Central Band Mortgage 
Bank, the Government, in 1929, sanctioned the creation of this Bank to 
float debentures ou the assets transferred to it by the primary Banks and 
to finance them out of the proceeds of such debentures, thus avoiding 
the flooding of the market with diverse, unco-ordinated debentures 
of competing primary banks. The work of this Bank has progressed 
satisfactorily since then. Thanks to the caution, energy and efficiency 
of those who have been in charge of the affairs of this Bank, the deben- 
tures now under circulation are, we are told, of the total value of about 
Rs. 59 lakhs. 

The readiness with which the Legislative Council have endorsed 
the proposal of the Government to increase the maximum amount of 
guarantee of the principal of and interest on these debentures to rupees 
one crore and the fact that permission has been granted to the Bocal 
Boards and Co-operative Banks to invest an increasing proportion of 
their funds in these securities are certainly a testimony to the confidence 
in which the Bank and its management* is held. The fact that your 
debentures are being looked upon as gilt-edged securities is certainly a 
matter for gratification to all those who are sincerely interested in the 
progress of Band Mortgage Banks. The fact also that insurance com- 
panies have now begun to interest themselves in these debentures is a 
welcome sign of the great potentialities for the future. 

Both the Government of India and the Madras Government have 
been doing all that is possible to assist you and encourage you in 
your endeavours to tackle the colossal problem of agricultural indebtedness 
in our Province, and I am glad you appreciate their efforts in this direc- 
tion. So far, your movement has not suffered owing to lack of funds and 
you can depend upon the Government to extend the existing guarantees 
to extent necessary in future also. 
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From yotr latest Annual Report, I find the total number of loans 
granted since 1929—30 is 2,778. It is therefore, no surprise that there 
should be certain amount of public criticism at the slow rate of progress ; 
but I have no doubt that the Government have been wise in regulating 
the rate of expansion and the management should be congratulated on 
the sound business principles they have follo'ived, which alone have enab- 
led them to build up the high reputation which the institution now 
enjoys. But now that the foundations have been well and truly laid, the 
time has come when more rapid expansion is not only justifiable but 
necessary. As regards the staff to be provided by the Government, I can 
assure you that the Government can be expected to follow a liberal 
policy ill the future as they have done in the past and to provide you 
with all facilities consistent with their responsibilities to the general 
tax-payer. 

I am one of those who have always felt that this problem of agricul- 
tural indebtedness cannot be effectively tackled without the co-ordina- 
tion of the various credit facilities in our Province, and without a 
machinery to scale down debts in view of the phenomenal fall in laud 
values. I agree with the views of your President that no scheme of debt 
conciliation can be effective without the provision of adequate funds. 
The Government have already realised this necessity and have amended 
the Agricultural Eoans Act so as to include indebtedness also within its 
scope. I hope the Debt Conciliation Bill now being ably piloted by my 
friend Diwan Bahadur Ramaliiigam Chettiar would become law in Janu- 
ary next and that by the beginning of the next official year the machinery 
for debt conciliation would be in full working order. 

When r say that there should he co-ordinatiou between various agen- 
cies for reduction of agricultural debt, I feel that it is equally necessary 
that there should be no conflict between the various organisations and 
their sphere of activities should be well defined. Co-operative banks 
should confine themselves to short term credit on personal security and 
the recent tendency to extend the credit by renewing the loans on taking 
security of immoveable property is to be deprecated. So also the activi- 
ties under the Agricultural Doans Act should be confined to loans not 
exceeding Rs. 2,000 so that, these activities do not trespass into the 
legitimate sphere of the laud mortgage banks. The limit of the loan 
that could be borrowed by any individual from these batiks should be 
raised to Rs. 10,000 generally. 

The gradual reduction of the rates of interest to the actual borrower 
is a welcome sign of progress. Theoretically co-operative banking, if 
run on scientific and business lines, should make it unnecessary for any 
legislation to check usurious rates of interest. It is well to realise that 
we are far from that ideal state of affairs. By saying so it is not my 
intention to lay the blame at the door of the co-operative movement, but 
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ouly to point out the magnitude of the task before us, so that the public 
would realise that the problem has to be tackled in all seriousness. 

Some of the criticisms against the Central Land Mortgage Bank and 
the primary banks are, that so far ouly 2,778 loans have been granted 
during the last five years, that there is great delay in disposing of loan 
applications and that loans are granted only up to 40 per cent of the 
value of the property to be hypothecated. As regards the first point, in 
my view, more rapid progress will not be possible without the primary 
banks having a well trained and qualified staff and without more direct 
control from the central institution that has been possible in the past. 
Progress in the directions indicated by me would, I am sure reduce the 
delays which, as you will realise, are inevitable in any movement during 
its fancy. Now that there are signs of the depression lifting and since 
prices are going up, I would earnestly suggest to this Conference to 
consider the desirability of raising the amount of loan to be given to 50 
per cent of the value of the property. With these measures and with the 
help of the machinery under the Debt Conciliation Bill, I have no doubt 
you will be able to help just that class of agriculturists who are in grea* 
test need of such assistance. There is a feeling in the country both with 
regard to loans granted by your banks as well as by the Government 
under the Agricultural Loans Act, that the poor ryot who has no influ- 
ence finds it diffcult to get timely loans. I am not in a position to state 
categorically how far this criticism is justified, but I only mention it with 
the hope that you will make special efforts to efface that impression. I 
would also suggest for your consideration that you should give prefe- 
rence to loan applications for repaying existing debts as opposed to 
borrowings for embarking on new improvements. 

I realise the special difficulties pointed out by my friend Sir Rama* 
chandra Rao in the way of starting primary banks in the dry areas. The 
need of the ryots in those parts, where nature has been less generous, is 
as great, if not greater, than other areas and I appreciate the efforts that 
have been made by you in the recent past to extend the benefits of your 
institution to this area also. Your President has mentioned some of the 
difficulties met with in Zamindari areas. Regarding survey and- settle- 
ment operations, since the War, their cost has become very prohibitive 
amounting, in some cases, to as much as Rs. 3,220 per square mile. 
From this you will realise that in these days of depression when land- 
holders are not in a position to realise their full rents and have to give 
concessions either by remissions or by allowing arrears to get time barred 
no estate would be able to undertake this burden. But I can state from 
my experience of well managed estates, that there will be no difficulty 
in identifying the holdings and if necessary such individual holding can 
be surveyed. When Sir Ramachandra Rao has said that in many zamin 
areas no pattas are issued, I am afraid he has made a rather sweeping 
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Statement. Under the Estates Eaud Act, land-holders are bound to issue 
pattas on demand and in cases where this provision is violated, if you 
briug the matter to the notice of the public, you will be doing a service 
both to the land-holders and the ryots. The one defect, which I am aware 
of, is that alienation of holdings by sale are not brought to the notice of 
the land-holders to enable them to briug the records up to date. To help 
the extension of your activities to Zamindari areas, certain amendments 
were carried out in the Estates Eand Act (Amending Act of 1934) to give 
notice in the official gazettes of sales of holdings and to compel land- 
holders to register patta transfers through the agency of the Registration 
Department. I am sure this measure would result in removing to a large 
extent the special difficulties you meet with in Zamindari areas. 

I have made the above observations not without considerable hesita- 
tion before this Conference of experts, and not in a spirit of criticism, 
but only to place the point of view of the general public for your infor- 
mation and consideration. It is a matter for gratification for one and all 
that Madras is giving a lead to the rest of India in the work of land 
mortgage banks and thanks of the Government and the public are 
due to the manageyient for the efficiency and business like manner in 
which they have discharged the trust placed in their hands. With the 
passing of the recent amendment to the Agricultural Roans Act and the 
coming into force of the Debt Conciliation Bill and the co-ordination of 
all the various agencies for agricultural credit, I have no doubt, the scope 
and field of activities of the Rand Mortgage Banks would be considerably 
extended and I think we can legitimately feel that we are now in a posi- 
tion to effectively deal with the problem of relieving the ryot from the 
burden of indebtedness. At the present juncture, I am sure, you will all 
agiee with me that the greatest benefit that can be conferred to the 
masses is m this direction and I have no doubt that with the friendly co- 
operation between the Government and the Central Rand Mortgage Bank, 
which has always been a happy feature in this Province, grea\ progress 
would have been made' by the time when you meet for a similar confe- 
rence next year. 


I assure you that it shall be my earnest endeavour to do all that lies 
ill my power as a Member of the Goveriimeiit and as the Leader of the 
Justice party to assist you in your efforts to relieve suffering humauitv 
My services are always at your disposal. I once again thauk you for 
giving me this opportunity of associating myself with this function and I 
have now great pleasure in declaring the Conference open. 

The Conference then adopted the following derisions on the subjects 
that were on the agenda for discussion. 


1. Contribution by the Central Land Mortgage Bank and 
Banks for the Government staff— Orders of the Government. 


Primary 
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The Conference requests the Government to reconsider its decision 
that the Bank should contribute towards the cost of the outdoor staff in 
view of the fact that the Bank is doing the work of relieving indebtedness 
which is its legitimate work, that it has guaranteed the debentures and 
that the Bank has to build up a strong reserve and provide for a building 
of its own. 

In the meanwhile, the Conference requests the Government not to 
insist on the contribution on the outstanding that the amount of contri- 
bution demanded may be added to the Reserve Fund. {Passed unani- 
mously). 

2. Surplus funds of Primary Banks — investment in Central Tand 
Mortgage Bank as share-capital and time deposits. 

Primary Banks may loan their own surplus share capital subjected to 
the applications being investigated in the same way as applications sent 
to the Central Bank and being sanctioned by the Central Bank. 

{Passed by a large majority) 

3. Nomination of two directors to the Primary Banks. 

The Conference is opposed to the nomination of Directors to the 
Boards of Management of the Primary Banks and requests the Registrar to 
delete the provision in the model bye-law. 

4. Revaluation of mortgaged properties — whether necessary 
every year for all classes. 

The present procedure may be followed. 

5. Reduction of the rate of interest on loans bearing higher rate 
of interest— supplemental bonds. 

Pvffect may be given to the resolutions reducing interest from the 
dates of the resolutions and the Primary Banks may take the supplemen- 
tal bonds as soon as possible. 

6. Alienation of iiiortgagcid properties -taking bonds from alien- 
ees — whether partial alienation should be allowed.* 

No fractional alienation can be allowed without the previous consent 
of the Central Land Mortgage Bank. 

7. Acceptance of houses in urban areas as additional security. 
In exceptional cases, if 4/5 is land, 1/5 of the security may be accepted 
in the form of house property in urban areas. 

8. Price of paddy — proposal to value at Rs. 4 per bag. 

The Deputy Registrars may be asked to enquire and report with 
reference to each district. 

9. Filing of original deeds or registration copies in the case of 
immediate documents of title. 

The present practice will continue. 
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10. Model bye-law No. 49— prescribing time within which action 
should be taken. (Registrar’s letter). 

The suggested amendment is approved. 

11. Reduction of rate of interest to the ultimate borrower to 5 
per cent. 

The Conference is of opinion that the' Central Bank should retain 
only 1 per cent on the loans so that the ultimate borrower may be lent 
at 5i per cent. 

12. Period of loans to be increased to 30 years. 

Not pressed. 

13. Issue of debentures by the old primary banks— permission to 
be given. 

Only two voted for it. A large number against. 

14. Speeding up of the sanction of loan applications. 

After some discussion and the Vice-President stating that the 
President and Executive Committee will consider it the matter was 
dropped. 

15. Eoans on Mokasa Eaiid. 

Deferred. 

16. A Director in the Central Land Mortgage Bank for the 
districts of Maduixi, Rainiiad and Tinnevelly. 

There is one already. 


The Erode Co-operative 
House Mortgage Bank, Limited. 

(Formerly The Erode Co-operative Building Society, Ltd.) 
(Estd. 1924.) 

The place for safe investment of Long Term Funds — 
Secured by First Class First Mortgage outstandings and 
Assets of the Bank— of special advantage and convenience 
to Government officials and employees. 

Fixed Deposits for 10 years at 5| % per annum required. 
Interest payable half=yearly. 

Particulars from the Secretary, 

E. S. GANAPATI AIYAR, b.a., b.l., 

President. 
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The South India Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltd. 

(Report for the Co-operative year ending 3Qth June, 1935) 

DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 

Membership and Share Capital The Society has 2,226 members,— 
2190 individuals holding 7,664 shares, and 36 institutions holding 37,000 
shares. The total paid up share capital of the society is Rs. 44,664. 
The value of each share is rupee one, fully paid up. 

New Business :--During the 5 ’ear under report, the Society received 
1439 proposals aggregating to a sum of Rs. 11,77,100 as against 1,072 
proposals amounting to Rs. 8,96,950 for assurance in the previous year. 
Out of these and other proposals pending at the beginning of the year, 
1,067 proposals assuring a sum of Rs. 8,62,350 resulted in policies. Of 
the rest, 137 proposals amounting to Rs. 1,03,650 have since resulted in 
policies in the current co-operative year. Out of the remaining, some 
were declined or accepted on terms which were not agreed to by the pro- 
ponents or were awaiting completion. The total paid up business in the 
books of the Society as on 30-6-1935 amounted to Rs. 21,62,700, in 2,520 
policies. It will be found from the following comparative statement that 
the progress of the Society continues to be satisfactory and encouraging. 


Year 

Proposals received 

Policies issued 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

i i 

Amount. 

1932—33 (15 months) 

909 

8,74,100 

I 637 

6,33,500 

1933-34 

1,072 

8,96,950 

i 816 

6,66,850 

1934-35 

1,139 

11,?7,100 

1,067 

1 

8,62,350 


Income and Life Fund:— The premium income for the period under 
report was Rs, 83,946-11-0 and the total income from all sources amount- 
ed to Rs. 87,124-4-6, Eife fund at the end of the period stood at 
Rs. 41,879-7-11, three and a half times greater than that at the end of the 
preceding year. 

Investments : -The funds of the Society have been invested in 
Government Promissory Notes, Post Office Cash Certificates, Debentures 
of the Co-operative Central Eand Mortgage Bank and in Fixed Deposit 
in approved Co-operative Institutions. It is gratifying to note that the 
investment on G. P. Notes has considerably appreciated in value and 
according to the market rates as on 30-6-’35 the appreciation amounts to 
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Rs. 11,266-3-6. Another significant feature in the statement of accounts 
for the year under report is that after setting apart from the premium 
income the life assurance fund as per the provisions contained in the 
bye-laws and meeting all liabilities, a surplus of Rs, 3,104-9-4 is left over 
to be carried to the working fund, as against Rs. 979-6-0 in the preceding 
year. 

Claims Seven claims to the extent of Rs. 5,500 have arisen during 
the year by the death of policy-holders, out of which three claims for 
Rs. 2,500 were settled and the remaining four are pending settlement for 
want of production of necessary documents and particulars. 

Introduction of Nm Plans of Assurance the year new- 

plans of assurance were introduced to meet the requirements of the policy- 
holders and the insuring public. These new plans of assurance are (l) 
Legacy Policy for children (2) Childrens’ Educational Annuity (3) Pension 
Policy (4) Joint Life Policies under Endowment Plan (5) Annuity con- 
tract etc. It is hoped that the public will avail themselves of the new 
schemes of Assurance, and make them popular. 

CgucI It Sion :-‘ThQ Board of Management express their grateful 
thanks to all those who have contributed to the progress of the Society 
since its inception. The management feel confident that with the con- 
tinued co-operation of the policy-holders, field workers and other well- 
wishers, the Society shall produce better results in future. 

Ube fouriiaL 

BANGALORE. 

IPublitihed on the 7th of each month. 

(The only English monthly Journal in Mysore State which 
has the largest circulation of any Newspaper or 
other periodical published in it.) 

A^'^gftising Certainty and not Mere Speculation . 

Annual Subscription Rs. 6/- always payable in Advance 

For Advertisement rates, special positions 
and other particulars apply to : 

The Manager, 

“ MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL,” 

No. 19, Gundopmt Buildings, Siddicutta, 

BANG A LORE- CITY. 
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THK SOUTH INDIA CO- OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY, I,TD. 

Speech delivered by Mr, V, Ramadas Pantulu, President of the Society 
at the Third General Body Meeting held on 3-1 h' 35. 

Gentuemen, 

The Third Annual Administration Report of the Society for the co- 
operative year ended 30th June 1935, together with the connected state- 
ments, will be presently placed before you for your consideration and 
adoption. Last year, I drew your attention to some of the salient features 
of the policy and programme of this society. We have been steadily 
endeavouring to extend to insurance business the co-operative spirit and 
principles, which underlie that policy and programme. 

We commenced business on 15-3-1932 and up to the end of June 
1935 we have placed in our books paid up business to the extent of 
Rs. 21,62,700 in 2,520 policies. In attracting this business we have kept 
in view our goal to cater mainly to the needs of the lower middle and 
poorer classes by encouraging small policies and extending the benefits 
of life assurance to rural population. An analy-is of the policies issued"^ 
between 15-3-1932 and 30-6-1935 will show that policies below Rs. 2,000 
represent the bulk of onr business. 

As regards premium rates, I desire to draw once more pointed atten- 
tion to the fact that we have fixed them at the lowest possible level, con- 
sistent with the financial stability of the society and the interests of the 
policy-holders themselves. But I now find from our experience that this 
feature of the society is not adequately appreciated by the public. A low 
premium is an immediate and certain bonus, the benefit of which the 
assured derives on each occasion he pays an instalment of his premium. 
But the average policy-holder doe-, not seem to grudge to pay larger pre- 
miums in the hope that they wdll bring higher bonuses. I would like to 
impress upon the public the many advantages which policy-holders will 
deiive by insuring with companies which are otherwise sound and 
whose premiums are lower. A careful investigation into the actual finan- 
cial benefits received by the policy-holders who pay higher premiums in 
the shape of large bonus will show that such benefits are not commensu- 
rate with the rates of premium they pay. I hope onr agents will work 
out mathematical tables, which will clearly demonstrate the financial 
benefits which our society confers by its l«wer premiums. God wnlling, 
at the very first valuation, which I hope will take .place at the end of the 
current co-operative year, this society will be able to declare as good a 
bonus as companies which levy higher premiums have done. 

It is gratifying to note that we have been able to work wuthiu the 
statutory limits of expenditure on our organisation and management, 

» Classification of the Policies issued during the period 15-3-1932 to 30-6-1935 
according to sums assured 



No. 

Amount. 

Policies below Rs. 500 

183 

49,300 

Policies of Rs. 500 and above but below 

1,090 

5,55,450 

Rs. 1000. 

Policies of Rs. 1,000 and above but below 

1,029 

10,49,950 

Rs. 2,000. 

Policies of Rs. 2,000 and above 

218 

5,08,000 

Total 

2,520 

21,62,700 
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prescribed by our bye-laws. Our total expense ratio to total premium 
income works out to somewhere about 54 per cent, which is much the 
same as that for 1933-34. But during the year under report, we have 
considerably improved and extended our organisation involving relatively 
larger expenditure than last year, the results of which can only be seen 
in the current co-operative year. Moreover we have excluded our out- 
standing premiums from our income figure in this calculation. I there- 
fore consider that the maintenance of the expense ratio of management at 
the same level as last year, notwithstanding the additional expenses on 
the extended organisation, is a satisfactory feature. 

During the year under report, we have introduced the following new 
plans of assurances: (l) Children’s Kducatioii Annuity; (2) Joint Life En- 
dowment Assurance; (3) Annuity Contracts etc. Certain other schemes, 
such as Fidelity Guarantee Insurance, Insurance among the Industrial 
and rural labour and Insurance to cover risk against accidents to Industrial 
Workers are engaging the immediate attention of the Board. 

I desire to acknowledge with gratitude the encouragement which 
some of the District Boards have given to the Society in pursuance of 
the circular issued by the Inspector of Local Boards. But there are still 
some District Boards who have not placed the Society on their approved 
list for enabling their employees to iiisuie with ns and divert their provi- 
dent fund contributions towards insurance premia. I earnestly hope 
that they will do -so in the near future. 


I am glad to say that the Registrar and a few of the Departmental 
Officers continue to take interest in the working of the Society. But 
I feel that they can and ought to do a great deal more, specially because 
the progress made by the Society in the last 3^ years has amply 
justified the optimism and confidence of Mr. I). N. Strathie, 1. C. S. 
who registered it against much expert advice and to whom the credit of 
envisaging the potentialities of co ojierative insurance must be unstint- 
edlv given._ This vSociety is a special type of non-credit society, which 
i-. a potent instrument for the eiicoiirageinent and promotion of thrift 
and saving among the poorer classes and as such I feel that it deserves 
encouragement from the public and the department in a larger measure 
than has been hitherto forthcoming. 


In conclusion, I hope and trust that our Organisers and Agents will 
realise that they are working for the realisation of ideals which are very 
different from those of commercial insurance companies and that they 
are engaged in genuine co-operative service to the poor among the rural 
and urban people. This is a noble work behind which is not merely the 
stimulus of the com, but idealism and ideology of a new socio-economic 
philosophy of human life-Co-operation. I therefore beg to repeat my 
appeal to co-operators, official and non-official to spread the gospel of 
co-operative insurance and to consolidate and improve the working of the 
Society. Onr aim is not the commercial exploitation of the social needs 
of the mankind in the sphere of insurance, but the satisfaction of the 
needs of the community by co-operation, eliminating profit motive and 
nigh duidends on capital and making insurance both cheap and safe by 
pooling all the benefits of the concern for the exclusive advantage of its 
members. In this endeavour, we want all the sympathy and support we 
can get from co-operators and the general public. pp t we 
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Registrars’ Administration Reports, 
CO-OPERATION IN THE U. P. FOR 1933-34. 

In the Liiiled Provinces in addition to the ordinary inspectors there 
was a stair of five special inspectors, of whom one was in charge of adult 
education in the Masodha area in Fyzabad District, one in charge of 
subsidiary industries in Sitapur District, one in charge of the textile socie- 
ties, one in charge of leather societies, (tanning) in certain areas and the 
fifth was a lady-inspector, who supervised women societies. Two other 
posts of this cadre, though sanctioned, were not filled up, one for agri- 
cultural propaganda and another for consolidation of holdings. 

There were five lady-supervisors of whom two were being paid by 
the U. P. Co-operative Union and three from the Rural Improvement 
Fund. The Registrar’s report says that it is very difficult to get suitable 
women supervisors, that the existing ones are insufficiently educated and 
that but little progress can be recorded under this head. 

The state of credit societies, rural and urban, is not very different 
from that in other provinces. Overdues are moiiiiting high, but the 
Registrar points out, however, that the resources available are sufficient 
to meet all possible losses. The urban credit movement appears to be 
decidedly weak in the United Provinces. There were in all only 73 non- 
agricultural limited liability societies, whereas in Madras there were 
more than a thousand. The United Provinces contain many cities and 
big towns, and the scope for development appears to be quite large. 
Obviously more propaganda is necessary. 

One of the most interesting developments during the year under 
review was the increase of cane supply societies from 26 to 111. The 
new societies are centred round the Co-operative Sugar Factory of 
Biswan. The organisation is the usual one of one village one society. The 
society makes advances to the growers and sells them improved seed on 
the security of their crops and acts as the agent for its sale to the 
factory. No commission is charged from the growers but instalments of 
the shares are taken by collecting one seer extra per maund of cane pur- 
chased. The market price is paid, and arrangements are made through a 
paid staff for fixing the dates of supply and for organizing delivery to the 
factory. The staff consists of a supervisor for every 25 societies on an 
average and its cost is met from the commission of one pie per maund 
which is payable by the factory.” The organisation of these societies is 
due to the remarkable development of the sugar industry during the last 
three years. A society on these lines has been started in our province 
in Hospet, and there would appear to be room for many more. It is said 
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that supplying cane to a factory is more profitable than making 
jaggery, and therefore it is only with the surplus cane that jaggery is 
made. 

Another interesting kind of society peculiar to the United Provinces 
the ghee supply society. The number of such societies during the 
year under review was 30, the total membership 703 and the profits 
realised Rs. 7,000. It is said that the ghee supplied by these societies 
has now an established reputation and fetches a good price. There were 
nine small poultry societies including a union at Etah. But they do not 
seem to be prospering. “ The turnover is too small for the societies to 
be run on proper business lines— the main problem here as with most 
sale societies is that of marketing.” Instruction in poultry keeping is 
provided in the United Provinces upto a higher standard than anywhere 
else ill India, and it is therefore particularly disappointing to read that 
the poultry societies are not faring well. 

Perhaps the most interesting type of society to be found in the 
Provinces is the better living society. Better living societies began to be 
organised only si.x \ears ago and at the end of 33-34 there were 481 of 
them. With a membership of 12,200. These societies tackle the problem 
of village welfare from as many sides as possible. Generally in each 
village with this t\pe of society there is a pancliayat with subordinate 
committees for agriculture, sanitation, adult education, physical culture, 
arbitration and cominniiity singing. For 2 or 3 adjacent societies an 
assistant village guide is appointed on a salary of Rs.7 per month and for 
20 to 25 societies there is a supervisor. At the end of 33-34 these 
societies maintained 225 adult schools, some of which were intended for 
women. HconomitN are reported in 4,226 ceiemonies. Fines amounting 
to Rs. 161 were inflicted in 43 cases of undue expenditure on ceremonies. 

Illlplo^ed varieties of sugar cane and wheat are in general use among 
members of societies and a number of improved ploughs and other 
implements are also iii use. " Five huudered and seven new masonry 
wells were constructed and '803 wells bored. Two hundred and 
fifty six improved irrigation appliances were introduced. The number 
of’iiiigation societies rose from 20 to 27. The IMoradabad societies 
jointbv constructed 14 wells, and the central society at Ittarcbandi which 
has four pnmary societies for constructing baiidhs, for realising irrigation 
cnarges and for keeping the main channels in order, achieved a consider- 
able measure of success. ” 

The report speaks with regret that while the old band of voluntary 
umkeis still continues to give devoted service, new recruits are not 
forthcoming. It is a great pity. ‘‘There must be a large volume of 
uiimobiiized patriotism in the country and all that should be wanted is 
earnest propaganda— in cities, villages, colleges and schools to organise 
It and bring it within the co-operative fold.” 

It is needed everywhere, and the Registrar and the recognised non- 
orncia] leaders will do well to set about this propaganda, 
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RKGISl'RARS ADMIXISTR4TI0N REPORT 

CO-OPERATION IN THE COCHIN STATE FOR 1933-34. 

During the year 1933-34, the number of co-operative societies in Cochin 
State increased from 256 to 257 and the working capital from Rs. 24 2 
lakhs to Rs. 25’6 lakhs, but the total transactions decreased from Rs. 8577 
lakhs to Rs. 70 94 lakhs. This was due to the stoppage of book adjust- 
ments, which seems to have been allowed to a verv great extent pre- 
viously. Though the total transactions fell considerably the net profits 
of the societies increased from Rs. 57,044 to Rs. 62,924. The explana- 
tion for this curious phenomenon is that on account of the stoppage of 
book adjustments, overdues and penal interest leviable on them increased 
and brought in increased profits ! Of the 257 societies 132 were agricul- 
tural credit societies and 92 non- agricultural credit societies and of the 
latter 43 were those of depressed classes and 10 of fishermen. The 
depressed classes societies appear to have but a nominal existence. They 
had 1,725 members but their total transactions during the year amounted 
only to Rs. 6,142. 

This is the last report of Mr. R. A. Gayatriuatha Aiyar who was for 
many years the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Cochin. He feels 
very disappointed that with such a highly educated population, Cochin 
has not made the advance in co-operation that it was expected to make. 
He observes, “ Co-operation cannot succeed so long as the sole responsi- 
bility is thrown on Government. It is the peoples’ concern and the 
people for whom it is intended seem to look upon it as a Government 
concern. vSo long as the people do not take it as theirs and utilise its 
immense possibilities there will be no success.” 

Review- 

Co-operative Balance Sheets, a Self-Instructor. 

By Kastury Audiiiarayaiia, Non-credit Senior Inspector of Co-operative 
Societies, Rajahmundry. Price Rs. 2. A\ailable with the 
Author. 

The book deals mainly with the preparation of accounts under the 
Co-operative Societies Act, which may be said to be quite different from 
the procedure adopted in Joint Stock Companies following the -Double 
Dntry System of Book-keeping. The various expressions and the nomen- 
clature used in the book refer only to Co-operative Institutions as the 
Urban Societies, Central Banks, etc. The author, being an experienced 
teacher, has used throughout a lucid style so as to enable even an average 
student to understand the subject for bis examination. The book will 
be a very useful guide to the student of co-operation as also to the Audit 
Inspectors, who have to conduct the audits of several Co-operative 
Societies and banks. 

C. S. Sasfri. 
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News and Notes. 

Explaining the objects of ‘Debt Conciliation in the Madras Presi- 
dency ’ in November last at the Madras Economic Association, Diwan 
Bahadur T, A. Ramaliiigam Chettiar observed that there was a hopeful 
change between the time when he first introduced the Bill into the local 
Eegislative Council and now, for the Governmeiil themselves were pre- 
pared to give financial assistance to debtors whose debts could be scaled 
down to Rs. 2,000. 

There is a certain amount of dissatisfaction in the Nizam’s Dominions 
that the co-operative movement is not working properly, particularly in 
the rural areas. The Government have therefore decided to appoint a 
Committee consisting of seven leading co-operators of India and Mr. M.S. 
P'azluila, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Hyderabad, to enquire and 
report on the working of the movement and make any recommendations 
which they think necessary. 

* * 

A society by name ‘The Krishna Crop Loan and Sale Society’ has been 
started with its office at the Krishna Co-operative Bank, Masulipatani. 
It wars registered three montlmago. Its membership is open to individuals 
as well as co-operative societies. The value of a sliare is Rs. 10 and the 
entrance fee per share is As. 4. Loans are given on the pledge of produce 
stocked in appioved godowns and without demanding sureties or the 
security of lands, The amount of the loan will depend on the value of the 
produce pledged. It is not necessary for the borrower to possess more 
than one share. The area of operations of the society is confined to the 
taluks of Gn(li\ada, Kaikalur, Ma.sulipatam and Divi. 

* * # 

1 he Madras ck Southern Mahratta Railway Employees’ Urban Bank, 
Madras, is the biggest nrbaip bank in the whole of the presidency. 
It had completed its twenty-niiuh year and had 17,730 members with 
a paid-up share capital of Rs. 7,69,210 on the last day of the last 
co-operative year. During the year under report the Bank issued 
short-term loans amounting to Rs. 1,57,300 and long-term loans 
to the extent of Rs. 30,92,200. Rs. 1,62,034-3-0 under short-term and 
Rs. 26,47,824-2-0 under long-term were received towards repayment. The 
percentage of balance to demand under principal was ’4 per cent and that 
of interest was also the same. The working capital of the Bank exceeded 

Rs. 31 lakhs. The Bank made a net profit of Rs. 1,30,056-10-0. 

* 

During the year 1934 there was a phenoininal increase in China in 
the number of co-operative societies and their membership. The number 
of societies increased by about 9,000 to 14,649 and their membership by 
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about 370,000 to 557,521. The development of the societies is much 
greater in some provinces than in others as is to be expected from the 
unsettled political conditions prevailing in the country Credit societies 
predominate as in India, forming 67 per cent of the total number. Pro* 
duction and marketing societies formed 8*6 and 7'2 per cent respectively 

— better in this respect than our country is. 

* # " # 

The Madras Handlooni Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society’s 
Supervisor of Production Societies paid a visit to Aruppukottai and 
made investigations regarding the condition of weaving industry in that 
area. Speaking at the Labour Association he explained in detail the aims 
and objects of the Provincial Society and how the Government of India 
intend to assist the handlooni w’eaving industry which was in a very 
lamentable state. It was only through co-operative institutions the 
handlooni industry could be restored to its ancient glory. A number of 
prominent members among weavers also spoke on the occasion. Mr. V. 
Sitarama Servai, who presided on the occasion, in his concluding remarks 
appealed to the weavers of Aruppukottai to organise and avail themselves 

of the opportunity offered by the Government to the weaving industry. 

# * # ’ 

The South Arcot Co-operative Central Bank, Cuddalore, on the 30th 
June 1935 had 714 members with a paid-up share capital of Rs. 3,18,728. 
Compared with 1933-34 there was a slight fall in both membership 
and share capital. It issued loans during the year amounting to 
Rs. 1,22,952 both to individuals and societies and recoun-ed in all 
Rs. 2,22,619 towards repayment of loans. The percentage of balance to 
demand woiked out at 84*9 under principal and 33’6 under interest. Such 
a large percentage of balance could only be traceable to the economic de- 
pression. The Bank during the year under review granted various con- 
cessions to the societies such as reducing the lending rate etc., to give 
relief to the borrowers. As the condition of the ryot^ is not improved as 
yet, it is proposed to extend the same concession to the current co-opera- 
tive year also. During the year the scheme of forniiiig onlv one union for 
each of the eight taluks in ihe district was completed. The scheme of 
rectification formulated by the Registrar in 1933-34 was introduced all 
over the district and loans amounting to Rs. 6,60,295-5-0 were examined 
under the direct supervision of the Executive Officer. The Bank earned 
a net profit of Rs. 18,000 in spite of the reduction in lending rate and 

special concessions given to societies. 

# # * 

The Salem District Urban Bank issued loans to the extent of 
Rs. 11,22,411 during the year 1934-35 and recovered Rs. 10,42,148. 
The percentage of balance to demand worked out to 40'4 under principal 
and 5*6 under interest. The Bank had heavy surpluses at the beginning 
of the year and on the advice of the Registrar the Bank stopped both 
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taking in fresh deposits and renewing existing deposits, with the result 
that the surpluses vanished even before the close of the first half-year. 
As a result of its reducing its lending rate in January 1935, there was an 
increase in demand for fresh loans from the societies. Then the Bank, 
after taking the permission of the Registrar, recommenced to take deposits 
to meet the demand of the societies. But due to its previous action it was 
not able to attract from the public large amounts as they had already 
found fresh avenues. Therefore the only course open to the Bank was to 
take loans from the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank. Of all the 
unions in the district Rasipuram Union showed the best results in the 
matter of collection and retained the cup which it won last year. The 
Rural Reconstruction work which the Rank was carrying on at Komara- 
goundanvalasai was not satisfactory as sufficient provision was not made 
for it out of the Bank’s Common Good Fund. The Bank celebrated its 
Silver Jubilee during the year under review. The Bank made a net profit 

of Rs. 25,479-2-0 excluding the amount carried to Bad Debts Reserve. 

^ 

The Directors of the Krishna Co-operative Bank, Masnlipatam, 
report that during the year 1934-35 the eollections were better than 
in the previous year with the result that the iiroportioii of overdiies was 
reduced under principal from 35.5 to 61.1 and under iiiteiest from 22.3 to 
9.5. As per the Joint Registrar’s scheme, the stafi of the Bank ex:nnined 
the loans of 86 societies. The amount of liad debt i in these societies is 
estimated at not more than Rs. 28,643 out of Rs. 3,54,870. The so('icties 
of Vadapalli group were placed luidei the management of an emplovce of 
the Bank, as considerable loss to the Bank was feared from tlie^'e societies. 
This step has happily result(ul in the collection without much difficulty 
of certain amounts which had been coiisideied as bad dL])ts. The report 
speaks with satisfaction alioiit the work of its a(lminislrati\ e .section, 
which it intends to stieiigtheii, especially as the District h'ederation 
has been aliolished and its -duties have devolved on the Bank, It 
proposes also to convert its present “ Co operative vSlicet ” into a regular 
journal so that it may be serve better the purpose of co-operative educa- 
tion. The Bank has sofai bioiiglitout 8 books and paniphlet.s in Telugu 
to help in co-operative education. After carrying Rs. 35,666-12 0 to the 
bad debts reserve (and thus bringing it up to Rs. 65,000) the Registrar has 
declared the net profit of the Bank to be Rs. 18,412-2-0, out of' which the 
Directors propose to declare a dividend of 5 per cent as against 4 per cent 
of last year. In view of the contraction in its transactions the Bank 
requested the Registrar to permit it to reduce its share capital. But as he 
did not do so the Bank appealed to Government and submitted a 
memoraiidiiin to the Minister. He was pleased to permit the proposed 
reduction not at once but gradually in the course of three or four years, 
for which the Bank was asked to prepare a scheme. The Bank did so 
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and as the first step in the process the share capital of 5 societies was 
reduced by Rs. 10,224 with the aoproval of the Registrar. 

# 

The first conference of the Young Co-operators’ League was held on the 
7th October last at the Y. M. C. A. Buildings, Esplanade, Madras, under 
the presidentship of Mr. S. Anantaraghavan, m. a„ b. e., one of the Secre- 
taries of the League. The Conference was opened by Mr. V. Ramadas 
Pantulu who gave expression to robust optimism regarding the future 
of the co-operative movement and exhorted the youth to acquaint them- 
selves with the aims, principles and methods of co-operation, so that they 
may qualify themselves to occupy positions of trust and responsibility in 
co-operative service in course of time. Mr. V. T. Arasu, m.l. C., who 
was the Chairman of the Reception Committee regretted that the co-ope- 
rative movement in India was practically confined to the provision of 
credit, and that Madras was behind other provinces in the matter of non- 
credit co-operation and made the curious complaint that some half a dozen 
gentlemen had kept all positions of trust and honour in their hands 
refusing opportunities to young men to gain experience and serve the 
movement. Srimati Kalyanasundari Sitarani, b.a., who was the Chair- 
woman of the Women’s section also welcomed the delegates and urged 
the girls studying in schools and colleges to get trained in their school 
and college stores and also to start co-operative messes for their own 
convenience. She pleaded also for the starting of co-operative kitchens 
for the convenience of the middle class and other families. Mr. Ananta- 
raghavan suggested in his speech as measure for relief of unemployment 
for educated youngmen the starting of co-operative laundries, restauiants 
and dairies. He appealed also to the women delegates to take a due share 
111 the movement as the women of the West were doing. 

* # # 

Hangva, the co-operative organisation of Hungary which looks after 
the needs of rural areas, has established a model co-operative district 
consisting of 12 communes, the progress of which is being watched with 
the utmost interest by Hungarian co-operators as well as national econo- 
mists. “In the centre of this district, at Rekescaba, is a district manager, in 
whose hands are concentrated all activities for the furtherance of co-ope- 
ration amongst the population. The district manager procures for the 
Hailey a Co-operative vSocieties of the 12 villages, first of all, the necessary 
goods for consumption as well as those ‘required by the farmers for 
production. At the same time be directs the collection for the market of 
the surplus supplies of the 12 co-operative societies, under the guidance 
and instruction of the appropriate department of the Hangya. These 
goods include eggs, poultry, down, cereals, vegetables, cattle, pigs, honey, 
fruit, wine, medicinal plants, etc. Special attention is devoted to the 
marketing, also through the Hangya, of the products of the various 
handicrafts carried on in the villages. The adjustment of agricultural 
production in conformity with the demand is effected through the collabo- 
ration of the experts of the respective Chambers of Agriculture. In the 
centre of the model district a Co-operative House will be erected, provid- 
ing accommodation for the Hangya Co-opeiative Store, a Co-operative 
Inn, the local credit association, the chief agency of the Farmers’ Insu- 
rance Society, as well as the agencv to the latest institution established 
by the Hangya, ix. the Provident Society, which provides burial, marri- 
age, and relief allowances for its members.” 
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List of Societies Registered duriag October last. 


S. No. Name. 

District. 

1. 

Marlapudi Co-op. Credit Society 

Nellore. 

2. 

Government Madrasa-i-Azam Students Co-op. Stores. 

Madras. 

3. 

Anantapur Co-op. Crop Loan and Sale Society ... 

Anantapur. 

4. 

Rayachoty Government Training School Co-op. 

Cuddapah. 


Society. 


5. 

The Alamuru Co-op. Better Living Society 

E. Godavari. 

6. 

Kirlampudi Sugarcane Growers’ Co-op. Society ... 


7. 

The Katheru Weavers’ Co-op. Purchase and Sale 

M 


Society. 


8. 

The Knrnool Haudloom Carpet Weavers’ Purchase, 

Kurnool. 


and Sale Society. 


9. 

The Guruvarajapettai Weavers’ Co-op. Purchase and 

North Arcot. 


Sale Society. 


10. 

The Minnal PanchanuigaVinayagar Weave! s’ Co-op. 



Purchase and Sale Society. 


11. 

The Wandiwash Taliiq Co-op. Land Mortgage Bank. 

,, 


List of Societies whose Registration has been cancelled in October last. 


Name of the Society. District. 

Date of 
Cciiicollation, 

1. 

S. D. Krishna Khadder Co-op. vSlores, Tiiiiievelly 

... MO-35. 


Ltd. 


2, 

Trichinopoly Muhaminadan Ihsher- Triilmiopoh 

.. 1-10-35. 


men Co-op. Society. 


3. 

Tirnpati 0. K. 1. M. Co-op. vSociet\, Clmioor 

.. 2-10-35. 


Ltd. 


4. 

Central Co-op.* Printing Works, Ltd. Madras Cit\ 

.. 2-10-35. 

5. 

Manuur Co-op. Society * ... Chinglepnl 

.. 3-10-35. 

6. 

Paramanatham Co-op. vSocieiy ... South A root 

.. 3-10-35. 

7. 

Madavanthangal Co-op. Society ... Chingleput 

.. 3-10-35, 

8. 

9. 

Pakkam Co-op. Society 

Conjeevaram C. S. M. School Students’ 

.. 3-10-35. 

.. 4-10-35. 


Co-op. Stores, Ltd. 

10. 

Mayaniir Co-op. Society ... Trichinopoly 

4-10-35. 

11. 

Vilandai Co-op, Society 

.. 4-10-35. 

12. 

The Coimbatore Co-op. Training Coimbatore 

.. 5-10-35. 


Society, Ltd. 

13. 

Harpanahalli Local Board Employees’ Bellary 

.. 5-10-35. 


Co-op. Society, Ltd. 


m 




LIST OF SOCIETIES REGISTERED AND LIQUIDATED 


14. 

Kalisipudi Co-op. Society 

West Godavari. 

5-10-35 

15. 

Varadarajapiiram Co-op. Society 

Tinnevelly 

5-10-35. 

16. 

Kuvathiir Co-op. Society 

Chingleput ... 

7-10-35. 

17. 

Thazacode Co-op. Society 

Malabar 

8-10-35. 

18. 

i\doni I^ocal Fund Employees’ Co-op. 
Society, Etd. 

Bellary 

8-10-35. 

19. 

Kailasapuram Co-op. Society, Etd. ... 

Tinnevelly 

8 10-35. 

20. 

Aliir Government Servants’ Co-op. 
Society, Ltd. 

Bell ary 

9-10-35. 

21. 

Kadappakam Co-op. Society 

Chingleput ... 

10-10-35. 

22. 

Ariynr A. D. Co-op. Society 

North Arcot ... 

10-10-35. 

23. 

Udaraalai Ivallpalayam Co-op. Society. 

Coimbatore ... 

11-10-35. 

24. 

Tauippnndi Co-op. Societv 

Chingleput ... 

11-10-35. 

25. 

Sydapuram Soap Stone Qiiary Wor- 
kers’ Co-op. Society, Ltd. 

Nellore 

13-10-35. 

26. 

Chilamathur Co-op. Society, Ltd. 

,, ... 

15-10-35. 

27. 

Sri Rainankiilam Co-op. Society 

Tinnevelly 

16-10-35. 

28. 

IMadias Tailors’ Co-op. Society, Ltd.... 

Madras City ... 

16-10-35. 

29. 

Kenthola Co-op. Society 

Nilgiris 

17-10-35. 

30. 

Kavali Co'Op. Cotton Stores, Ltd. ... 

Nellore 

17-10-35. 

31. 

Clieuivaiinnr Co-op. Society 

Malabar 

22-10-35. 

32. 

Annapurna Co-op. Building Society ... 

Tan j ore 

23-10-35. 

33. 

The Erode Co-op. Stores, Ltd. 

Coimbatore ... 

28-10-35. 

34. 

Kiidligi Local Co-op. Union 

Bellary 

28-10-35. 

35. 

Navaladi Co-op. Society 

Tinnevelly ... 

29-10-35. 

36. 

Kainbliainpatti Co-op. Purchase and 
Sale Society, Ltd. 

Coimbatore ... 

29-10-35. 

37. 

Silavatbnin Co-op. Society, Ltd. 

Chingleput 

29-10-35. 

38. 

Naranapurain Co-op. Society 

Tinnevellv 

31-10-35. 
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Registrar’s Circular. 

The Registrar has issued instructions (Memorandum S. No. 5260/35 
dated 1st November 35— subject : Relief to borrowers— reduced rate of 
interest and abolition of penal interest) to all Deputy Registrars and Sub- 
Deputy Registrars to get as early as possible the by-laws of all credit 
societies amended so as to do away with penal interest and also to reduce 
the rate of interest to per cent. The deletion of penal provisions is 
suggested in the by-laws corresponding to 47, 50, 51 and 52 of the model 
by-laws and the following transitory by-law is recommended for 
adoption 

“ Notwithstanding anything contained in by-laws Nos. 43, 47, 50, 
51 and 52, the interest on all outstanding loans, whether such loans have 
or have not fallen due or been decreed shall he diar^ed at l\ per cent, 
per annum from the date of last payment of interest till 30-6-36. (i. e. 

the interest shall be calculated at 1\ per cent, from the date up to which 
interest was full\' paid, till 30-6-36h” 
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Editorial Notes. 

Indore Conferences, 

It was rather extraordinary that two important co-operative 
conferences should have taken place simultaneously in the city of 
Indore in the last week of November. One was the Holkar State 
Co-operative Conference, presided over by Dewan Bahadur S. Arava- 
mudu Aiyangar of Hyderabad, and the other the Central India, 
Rajputaiia and Gwalior Co-operative Coyference, presided over by 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. The first began on the 25th and the 
second on the 26th November and the proceedings lasted in each 
case for two or three days. Why the Holkar State Conference was 
not merged in the wider conference, why the latter was not held at 
some place other than Indore and why they were made to synchro- 
nose with each other, only the co-operators of Indore who are in the 
know of things can answer. 

Uittle is known regarding the spread of the co-operative move- 
ment in Rajputana. The statistics relating to none of the Rajputana 
States are included in the annual statements relating to co-operative 
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societies published by the Government of Lidia. But those relating 
to Gwalior, Indore and Bhopal which are in Central India are inclu- 
ded. In area, population and revenue Gwalior is much bigger than 
Indore and Bhopal. Therefore it should not be surprising if Gwalior 
has more co-operative societies than the other two States. As a 
matter of fact Gwalior has more societies than any other State. In 
1933 it had 4069 societies, whereas Hyderabad, Mysore, Kashmir and 
Travancore had 2,532, 2,180, 2,943 and 1786 respectively; and Bhopal 
had 954 and Indore 675. In respect of membership and working capi- 
tal, Gwalior is not ahead of Hyderabad, Mysore and Kashmir, but it 
is ahead of Indore and Bhopal. The Gwalior State has given more 
Government money for the use of co-operative societies than any other 
State. In fact, the difference between Gwalior and other States in this 
respect is very striking. At the end of 1932-33 out of a total working 
capital of Rs. 94‘77 lakhs as much as Rs. 32 lakhs was Government 
money in Gwalior; whereas in ]\Iysore, Hvderabad and Kashmir it was 
only about Rs. 4 lakhs, though the working capital of Mysore and 
Hyderabad was Rs. 223 lakhs and of Kashmir Rs. 101 lakhs. The 
Registrars and other delegates of Gwalior and Bhopal attended and 
also participated in the proceedings, and the conference cannot 
but be of great help, along with the new Anglo-Hindi quarterly 
journal that is published at Indore, in spreading and developing the 
co-operative movement in Rajputana and Central India. 

Elsewhere we have given extracts from the speeches of Messrs. 
Aravamudii Aiyangar and Ramadas Pantnlu. Mr. Aiyangar did w^ell 
to ask co-operators not to feel unduly dejected over co-operative 
disappointments— -defalcations, misappropriations, ‘ the deplorable 
depravity of some of our erstwhile co-operative workers who have 
been not reluctant to bask in the sun-shine of official praise and non- 
official approbation’ — because such things happened elsewhere also 
and joint-stock banks or individual bankers were not better than 
co-operative institutions. He urged the construction of roads and 
irrigation canals on a large scale as a measure of rural unemployment 
relief for some years to come, the work to be given to co-operative 
societies of labourers and not to individual contractors. A practical 
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item of this nature he valued more than any amount of planning and 
talking. We hope at least some l/ocal Bodies will take up the idea, 
hir. Ramadas Pantulu made an earnest appeal for the greater 
development of co-operative morale among co-operators. He said, 
“It is claimed by us that ‘union,’ ‘justice’ and ‘peace’ are the 
three spiiitual and moral basements upon which are lying the 
foundations of the co-operative movement. If union gives place to 
dissension, justice to wrong and peace to strife, does it not mean that 
there is an end to co-operation ? And yet that is what is happening 
ill many of our institutions. To add to our troubles, political and 
communal differences which have absolutely no place whatever in 
co-operation have also found their way into the movement. All this 
must cease.” In the course of his instructive address he further 
dealt with the financing of the agriculturist for different purposes, 
and with co-operative education. It may be confidently hoped that 
the addresses of these distinguished co-operators from outside have 
greatly stimulated the co-operators of Indore. 

Health Societies in Yugoslavia. 

Though public health and the provision of medical relief for the 
poor are everywhere recognised to be a function of the state, co- 
operative health societies have been started in some areas, necessarily 
on a voluntary basis, either because the resources of the state are 
inadequate or because it does not move quickly enough and the 
people cannot afford to wait for its •convenience. Such health 
societies exist, for instance, in Bengal, Japan and the new state of 
Yugoslavia. A good account of the health societies of Yugoslavia is 
published in the International Labour Rewxc? of Geneva for July 1935 
and it has also been published as a pamphlet. These societies are 
organised in rural areas where ordinarily private medical practioners 
are not found, and the people are very poor. Some surveys of living 
conditions made before the War revealed the housing conditions to 
be very unsatisfactory, according to European standards. And that 
half the children of the peasants died in childhood— a state of things 
nearly as bad as in our own country. The first health societies in 
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Yugoslavia were started in 1921 but it is after 1928 that their pro- 
gress has been noteworthy. Their programme is : 

To place doctors in the villages ; to guarantee a livelihood which 
is not directly dependent on the capacity to pay of each 
individual sick person ; to provide as inexpensively as possible 
for the supply of medicines and articles of hygiene ; to educate 
the people in health matters ; to plan and enforce the neces- 
sary preventive measures ; and to carry out the drainage, 
water supply, and building operations of every kind which 
the villages lack. 

The funds of the societies are derived chiefly from the share 
capital and contributions to a fund known as the health fund. The 
share capital payable by a member varies from 10 to 100 dinars the 
usual amount being 50 dinars. (A dinar is equivalent to about eight 
annas). The liability of a member extends to ten times the share. 
The health fund is a kind of sickness insurance fund. Contributions 
to it are usually optional but may be made compulsoiy by the decision 
of the general body. The amount of contribution differs in different 
societies, and the larger the membership the smaller is the payment. 
In larger societies it is fixed at 60 dinars per year. Though in theory 
it is payable monthly, it is usually paid at the harvest time. Payments 
may be made in kind— in milk, cheese etc. —and these are then sold 
by the agricultural co-operative societies. 

In its elementary form the society engages a few rooms for a 
dispensary and a doctoi who is paid out of the general funds of the 
society. He is allowed to charge fees according to a scale fixed by 
the society for consultation, home visits, night work etc. Consulta- 
tion is free to those who subscribe for the health fund. Generally a 
iiuise or midwife is also engaged. The doctor must of course live in 
the village. He is generally a married man and his wife is expected 
to help him in his various duties. As soon as funds permit the 
society proceeds to construct its own “health house ” which not only 
accommodates the dispensary and some beds, but also provides 
quaiteis for the doctor and other staff and contains rooms for meetings? 
lectures etc. 
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The preventive and educational work of the societies is very con- 
siderable, in which the doctor plays the most important part. Vaccina- 
tion is made free and general, that is, it is not confined to members’ 
children, Infants, mothers, and expectant mothers are visited once 
a week by the doctor free of charge. Schools are medically examined, 
treatment and even medicines for the poorest are given free. 
Campaigns are launched against malaria, venereal disease, tuber- 
culosis etc. A varied programme for the improvement of the sanita- 
tion of the village is undertaken, such as laying pipes and drains, 
constructing latrines, wells etc. Talks, lectures, exhibitions, classes 
etc., are arranged not only for adult members, but also for organised 
sections of juveniles and women, including practical courses on such 
agricultural subjects as growing vegetables and flowers, poultry- 
keeping, pig rearing etc. 

The work of the health societies thus includes a comprehensive 
programme of rural reconstruction. In carrying it out they are 
receiving every encouragement from the state, which is very glad 
that its own work is so efficiently supplemented by these societies. 

Conditions in our country are not a whit better than they were 
ill Yugoslavia and the need for health societies is particularly urgent 
in some areas. What is needed is an energising kindling of souls 
and organisation. When will it come about ? 

The Salem Stores. 

We wish to draw the attention of the Registrar to the letter 
published elsewhere from the Secretary of the Salem City Co-opera- 
tive Stores, Ltd,, wherein he complains that the Deputy Registrar is 
objecting to co-operative societies jojning the Stores as members^ 
though the by-law permits ‘any institution ’ .to be a member. The 
point of difference between the Deputy Registrar and the Society 
appears to be regarding the interpretation of the word ‘ institution 
the Deputy Registrar holding that it does not include a co-operative 
society. We fail to understand how such a narrow interpretation 
could be justified. Commenting on the word “persons” occuriug in 
section 6 of the Co-operative Societies Act of J 91 2, Calvert points out 
that according to section 3(39) General Clauses Act (X of 1897) 
person includes any company or association or body of individuals 
whether incorporated or not, and that in Bengal joint-stock 
companies are now by rule specially excluded. Thus institutions of 
all kinds could become members even without a specific provision in 
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the by-law. But after permitting the inclusion of the word ‘institution’ 
in the by-law, to so interpret it as to exclude co-operative societies 
appears to be altogether unreasonable. It is the commonest thing for 
co-operative societies and other institutions like hostels, temples etc., 
to be members of co-operative stores. At our last Provincial Co- 
operative Conference a resolution was adopted requesting the autho- 
rities of temples, hospitals and educational institutions to join 
co-operative stores and buy their requirements from them. Under 
such circumstances to object to co-operative societies getting their 
requirements from a co-operative institution is very strange. We 
trust the Registrar will look into this matter. 

The Government Telegraph Employees’ Society. 

The report of the Government Telegraph Employees’ Co-opera- 
tive Society, Madras, for the year 1934-35 speaks of a great reduction 
in fixed deposits from non-members on account of the rate of interest 
on them being reduced to 2-J per cent at the beginning of the year. 
They amounted to Rs. 1,63,175 in 1930-31 and were gradually 
reduced by lowering the rate of interest, as deposits from members 
became more and more available. The reduction in 1934-35 was from 
Rs. 64,580 to 30,510. The system of compulsory thrift deposits by 
which every member is obliged to pay to the Fund a percentage of 
his salary— worked quite satisfactorily. On this deposit the Society 
not only pays an interest of 5 per cent but in addition gives a bonus 
out of the net profits of the society. During previous years this bonus 
was 4 per cent, but as the rate of interest on lendings was reduced 
during the year under report, the Directors have proposed that the 
bonus should be only 2 per cent. The example of this society in 
encouraging thrift by^offering an attractive rate of interest and a 
bonus in addition, deserves to be copied widely. For if a society 
does not teach thrift to its members, it has absolutely failed in its 
purpose. The Society has also a departmeni of non-credit activity. 
It has a store branch for the sale of cloth — and what is especially re- 
markable is that all the cloth is obtained ironi the weavers’ co-opera- 
tive societies of Salem and Coimbatore. From April last a tailoring 
section has been added which also is reported to be working satisfac- 
torily. The free public leading room and library conducted by the 
society were quite popular, the total attendance being more^han 
12,000 and the number of books issued for home reading being 7,446 
volumes. We wish the Society continued success and prosperity. 
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Insurance and Land Mortgage, 

The Bhimavaram Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank has re- 
commended to its members, in its administration report for 1934-35, 
the dismortgage insurance policies instituted by the South India Co- 
operative Insurance Society. The advantage is best explained by 
an illustration. Let us suppose that a member aged 20 takes a 
mortgage loan of Rs. 1,000 from the Bank. He will have to pay 
Rs. 90-12-1 (the interest being calculated at per cent— it would 
be less at 6 per cent interest) annually for 20 years, the period of the 
loan. There is the risk of his death within the period, and in that 
case, his family which is deprived of its earning member, will have 
to continue to pay the annual instalments. • But if he takes a dis- 
mortgaging insurance policy, the Insurance Society will pay the 
balance of the loan and hand over the freed property to the family. 
For this insurance policy he may either make a single payment of 
Rs. 87-5-0 or an annual payment of Rs. 8-2-0. By taking this policy 
he will be freeing himself and his family from a very serious worry. 
The additional pa 3 unent required to be made is a comparatively small 
one. It is like insuring against the risk of fire or accident. It is 
also to the interest of the land mortgage bank to persuade its borrow- 
ing members to take these policies. We hope all primary land 
mortgage banks will adopt this course. 

A New Co-operative Journal. 

We extend a hearty welcome to “ Sahakari Madya Bharata,” an 
Anglo-Hindi Co-operative quarterly, intended to serve the States of 
the Central India Agency, and published under the auspices of the 
Indore Co-operative Central Association. Though the Editor, out 
of modesty we suppose, ‘ believes an apology is due for under- 
taking the publication, we should like to assure him that it is not so 
at all. The need for education and propaganda regarding the 
principles and objects of the co-operative movement both -among 
members of societies and the general public is so great, that the 
more journals there are, especially in the vernacular, the better. The 
first number of “ Sahakari Madhya Bharata ” was published in Sep- 
tember last and contains a gracious message from His Highness the 
Maharaja of Indore, which shows his deep interest and faith in the 
movement. The English and Hindi sections are independent. The 
Hindi section, which is the bigger, is rightly intended for the villa- 
ger and contains matter which is of particular interest to him. The 
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get’up of the journal, including the illustrations, is creditable to 
Indore. We wish our new contemporary a long and useful career. 

Dharwar Urban Bank. 

The Southern Mahratta Urban Co-operative Credit Bank Ltd., 
Dharwar, is one of the oldest and biggest urban banks in Bombay 
Presidency. According to its 28th annual report for the year ending 
30-6-1935, it had a membership of 3,533 of whom 318 were women. 
The Bank issues loans on the security of both immovable and 
movable properties, among the latter being gold and agricultural 
produce. The total amount of loans outstanding against members 
was Rs. 5. 65 lakhs of which Rs. 3. 82 lakhs or 68 per cent was 
overdue— a very high proportion for an urban bank. The financial 
position of the Bank is, however, thoroughly sound as the amount of 
bad and doubtful debts is stated, by a qualified special auditor who 
examined these debts, to be about Rs. 23,000, the whole of which 
is covered by the bad debts fund. Among other services the Bank 
distributes quinine to its members, and we are told the demand for 
it is increasing. Very strangely, it complains of ‘ cut-throat competi- 
tion ’ by the Karuatak Central Bank and its reduction of interest 
rates on gold loans to per cent and godowii loans to 5 per cent. 
Finding the Registrar on the side of its rival, the Urban Bank has 
threatened to bring down its own lending rates to the level of the 
former, assuring its members, however, that it will still be able to 
declare a decent dividend ! There seems to be every reason for the 
members of the Urban Bank to thank the Central Bank. 
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Federations 

By Prof. S. K. Yegnanarayana Iyer, m.a. 

In the first article^ of this series I tried to give a brief summary 
of the report of the Bombay co-operators who recommend the for- 
mation of district federations of supervision as well as a provincial 
board co-ordinating the activities of these district organisations. In 
the second article* I tried to trace the history of our own experiment 
in this province regarding the formation of the district federation of 
supervision and its work. In this short and the last article of the 
series I shall try to draw a few lessons from our own experience in 
this matter. 

In a perfectly organised system of co-operative societies, perhaps, 
there will be no need for any separate supervising organisation. In 
that ideal world, members of every primary society will be so thorough- 
ly trained in the essentials of co-operation that they will run their 
society in an ideal way requiring no supervision from an outside 
agency. But we live in an imperfect world and our co-operative 
societies are run by human agencies that are far from perfect. Hence 
the need for supervision has been felt to be more and more urgent. 
For the purpose of our study it is taken for granted that primary 
societies should be conveniently grouped under supervising unions 
for efficient supervision and the real question is whether these super- 
vising unions should be put in charge of central banks or whether a 
special institution called ‘ Federation of Supervising Unions ’ should 
be brought into existence. Our brethren in Bombay are for the 
latter course. Our experience in this province who anticipated the 
very experiment which our Bombay brethren "are going to perform 
is somewhat discouraging. Let us see what lessons we have to 
gather from its failure. 

( Let us analyse the causes as to why these district federations 
that were brought into existence under such favourable auspices 
failed one after the other. The first and foremost cause of their 
failure is that they were not natural growths but were created by 
persons in power who were convinced about their necessity. So long 

^ Published in the August number under the title ‘‘supervision in 
Bombay.” 

* Published in the September number under the title “Federations, 
their Rise and Fall.” 
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as a Registrar was an advocate of the federations they came into 
existence in large numbers and they flourished ; but when that Regis- 
trar gave place to another who had not so much of faith in the need 
for the existence of this organisation, they began to wither away. 
That is, they did not supply a long felt want, but were brought into 
existence by the authority of one Registrar. They required the sun- 
shine of official encouragement to flourish and when that vitalising 
element was withdrawn, they withered away. 

Secondly, like every institution it had an idea underlying it. It 
was based on the assumption that supervision and finance must never 
go together. It was presumed that supervision required patience, 
adaptability, willingness to face difficulties and overcome them and 
many other virtues which finance, sitting on its throne of authority, 
was supposed to be deficient in. And it was sincerely believed that 
Central Banks caring only for their financial stability would give the 
go by to the co-operative principles and 'would introduce business 
principles (as if co-operation and business principles were radically 
opposed to each other). This view might have been somewhat 
justifiable years ago when Central Banks were entirely or mainly 
under the control of individual share-holders who in spite of their 
being pioneers in co-operation were looked upon simply as financiers; 
but whatever its justification then, in recent years when all our 
financing banks have been converted into banking unions consisting 
mostly of borrowing co-operative primary societies as constituents, 
the imaginary divorce between supervision and finance has now 
ceased to exist and hence an institution based upon this principle 
seems to have outlived its usefulness. 

Thirdly, it is notorious that our country is educationally very 
backward and the struggle for existence among the few educated 
people is so hard that very few of them are willing to come forward 
and devote their time and energy in an honorary capacity for the 
working of co-operative institutions. The financing banks being 
first in the field were able to attract the services of a large number of 
these pioneers and when federations were brought into existence, the 
paucity of human material was keenly felt and very often the same 
persons had to be in both the bodies, or if fresh men were found for 
federations they were not of the same calibre as the leaders of co- 
operation who ran the district banks. 

Fourthly, it sometimes happened that the human agency run- 
ning the federation consisted of people who had contested the seats on 
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the management of the central bank and had failed, so that the fede^ 
ration under the influence of these disappointed candidates came to 
take up an attitude not of co-operation, but of antagonism to the 
central bank. In this unequal contest federation being the weaker 
got the worst of it. 

The weakest point in the federation was its lack of finance. The 
only source of income for the federation was the supervision fund, 
whether contributed as supervision fund by primaries or granted as 
rebate on loan transactions with the primaries by the central bank. 
Its chief financier was the central bank, and so long as the central 
bank tolerated the existence of a separate organisation and was 
willing to finance it things went on well. But when the banks 
themselves felt competent to take up the work of supervision of their 
constituent bodies and came to look upon the federation merely as a 
fifth wheel of the coach, they could, and did, make the position of 
federations very unenviable. 

The federations did not fare better at the hands of the unions. 
The unions did not like the idea of the federation coming in between 
them and their supervision fund, taking it away from them, pooling 
it in a central manner and redistributing it and getting control over 
the supervising staff who were their immediate subordinates. There 
was a clash between the desire for autonomy on the part of unions 
and the need for centralisation of men and money in the hands of the 
federation for tlie sake of efficiently working of the supervising 
machinery. 

Moreover, in this pooling at the centre the strong unions who 
were otherwise able to look after themselves did not very often 
exhibit the true co-operative spirit. They felt somewhat aggrieved 
that their contribution should have been appropriated to a small extent 
for financing weaker unions. 

It may be that all these causes did not operate simultaneously 
and in all districts. They might have manifested themselves ' under 
all possible permutations and combinations. Yet we shall not be far 
wrong if we say that at the bottom of the downfall of a federation we 
would find some or all of these causes operating. 

In the light of this analysis of the causes that led to the failure 
of federations in our province, the writer of this article would be 
excused if he were to advocate the entrusting of all supervision to 
District Banks under certain safeguards and conditions and not view 
with favour the creation of a separate organisation for supervision, 
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Over and above the weakening causes enumerated above, we 
would do well to consider the significant fact that in the present 
condition of our literacy and availability of men, it is a wise policy 
not to duplicate the machinery, wherever such duplication can be 
avoided without sacrificing eflSciency. Central Banks have acquired 
a certain amount of prestige on account of their financial stability 
and the good work they have been doing, and in the light of the fact 
that rivalry between finance and supervision, whatever its justification 
a decade or two earlier, has now disappeared, there is no harm in 
entrusting supervision of constituent bodies to the bigger body 
composed of its constituents. Central Banks may very well be 
entrusted with the task of co-ordinating the activities of supervising 
unions, of guiding them and financing them if and when necessary. 

The safeguard referred to is this : In these days of democratic 
elections it very often happens that an elderly co-operator whose 
advice would be valuable but who is not prepared to stand the rough 
and tumble of a modern election, gets no chance to serve even though 
he is able and willing to serve the movement. The supervising 
branch of the Central Bank should frame subsidiary by-laws whereby 
such co-operators of experience might be co-opted for working in 
this section so that their valuable experience might be available. 
With this safeguard the Central Bank might very well be empowered 
to be in charge of supervisory work in the district. 
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Section 26 of the Co-operative Societies Act (VI of 1932) 

By P*K. Srinivasa.raghavacha.rya, b.a. 

The provision of law that enables the Registrar of the District 
to execute a decree obtained by a society is section 28 of the Act VI 
of i932. There it is said ‘Whenever a decree or order of a Civil 
Court, a decision or an award of the Registrar or arbitrator or an order 
of the Registrar or liquidator is obtained by a registered society for 
the realisation of money, the Registrar or any person subordinate to 
him empowered by the Registrar in this behalf may, subject to such 
rules as may be prescribed by the Local Government, recover the 
amount due under such decree, award or order together with the 
interest if any, due thereon and the costs of the process by the attach- 
ment and sale of the property of the person against whom such decree, 
decision, award or order is obtained.’ 

The rules prescribing the procedure for executing the decrees 
which under section 28 the Registrar is empowered to execute are to 
be found in Rule XXII (i) and its sub-rules. Rule XXII (i) says 
‘ Any decree-holder requiring the provisions of the Act to be applied 
shall apply to the Registrar. Sub-rule (3) (i) says that ordinarily 
movable property of the defaulter shall be first proceeded against and 
sub-rule (ii) says the immovable property mortgaged to the decree- 
holder or other immovable property belonging to the defaulter may 
be proceeded against Sub-rule 7 lays down the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the attachment and the sale of immovable properties. 

The question is as to whether under the provisions of section 28 
of the Act the Registrar is empowered to execute mortgage decrees. 
The rules no doubt indicate that a mortgage decree is made execu- 
table by the provisions of section 28. (Please vide Rule XXII f3) 
(ii), If by application the scope of section 28 is limited to the exe- 
cution of money decrees only, the rules cannot enlarge that scope by 
stating that mortgage decrees also were intended to be effected by 
section 28. The clear language of section 28 restricts its operation 
to decrees for the realisation of money. Those decrees can be exe- 
cuted by the Registrar by attachment and sale of the property of the 
judgment-debtor. 

Rule 30 of Order XXI of the Civil Procedure runs as follows 
‘ Every decree for the payment of money including a decree for 
payment of money as the alternative to some other relief may be exe- 
cuted by the detention in the civil prison of the judgment-debtor, or 
by the attachment and sale of his property or by both.’ In section 
73 of the same Code the expression ‘ decrees for the payment of 
money ’ occurs. It also occurs in Order XXI, rule 16. In construing 
what that expression means the High Court had to decide as to 
whether a decree for sale in a mortgage suit comes within that 
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definition. All the reported cases make a distinction between decrees 
for the payment of money and decrees for the sale of property. It 
is sufiicient if reference is made to a decision of the Madras High 
Court reported in IX.R. XLVII Madras 948. There the scope of 
the proviso to Order XXI, rule 16 was considered. Their Tordships 
following a series of decisions of the Calcutta High Court came to 
the conclusion that a decree for sale is not a decree for the payment 
of money. In the form in which mortgage decrees are drawn up 
there is always a direction that the judgment-debtor should pay 
the decree amount. (Please vide Form 1 1 in appendix D to schedule 
1 of the Code of Civil Procedure.) In spite of such a direction it has 
been held that a decree for the sale of the mortgaged property is not 
a decree for the payment of money. 

This contention gains strength from the language of section 28 
and the rules and sub-rules relating to execution. The language used 
is ‘ attachment and sale of the property of the person against whom 
the decree has been obtained.’ Attachment is unnecessary in cases 
where the decree that is being executed is one obtained on a mort- 
gage, As the Madras High Court is pleased to observe in XXXIII 
Taw weekly 559 at 560 ‘ to require attachment of the property to be 
sold is inconsistent with the sale in execution of property mortgaged or 
charged’. It is to be understood that the legislature was aware of 
this decision which was pronounced on 12-12-1930. In fact a Full 
Bench of the Allahabad High Court has approved of this well known 
proposition of law that the Legislature must be presumed to know 
the course of Judicial decisions. (Please vide 1930 Allahabad 225). 
It is also to be understood that the Legislature does not enact any- 
thing that is superfluous or unnecessary. Hence the only possible 
conclusion that one can arrive at from the language of section 28 is 
that the Legislature intended that all decrees except mortgage 
decrees for sale should be made executable by the Registrar. It does 
not matter that the rule making authority contemplated execution 
of mortgage decrees also by the Registrar. If the Act does not 
authorise the execution of mortgage decrees by the Registrar the rule 
making authority by making rules for such execution cannot vest 
him with powers which the Legislature did not vest him with. 

I.t has therefore to be seen that unless and until section 28 and 
the rules are amended as follows there is sure to be some trouble 
with regard to execution proceedings relating to mortgage decrees. 
The proposed amendment is that an explanation to section 28 be 
added ‘ The expression Decree for realisation of money in this section 
includes (and shall be deemed always to include) a mortgage decree 
for sale’, and as a proviso to that section be added ‘ Provided that 
it will not be necessary in execution of a decree for sale or one creating 
a charge to attach the property mortgaged or charged.’ 





Co-operation in Japan.# 

Japan being the most advanced Asiatic country in almost every 
respect, a study of the co-operative movement in Japan is bound to 
be of very great interest to co-operators in this country, and it is also 
likely to suggest some directions in which we may well follow its 
example. The area of the Japanese Empire is about 240,000 square 
miles and its population about 90 millions. The area and population 
of Madras Presidency being 141,075 square miles and 4674 millions 
respectively, Japan has a little less than twice the area and popula- 
tion of this province, Eet us bear this fact in mind in comparing 
the progress of the co-operative movement in that country with its 
progress in our province. 

As in India, the earliest attempts at the organisation of co- 
operative societies in Japan took place some years in advance of the 
passing of the law relating to them, The law was passed in 1900 
but the attempts at starting societies began in 1892. But as in India 
the movement took root only after the law was passed. The pro- 
visions of the law in Japan are generally similar to those in India— in 
fact India benefited considerably by the example of Japan whose law 
was passed a few years earlier. But there are some differences which 
it would be interesting to note. 

Eotir distinct objects are recognised : credit, sale, purchase and 
utility. Sale societies correspond to our societies for ‘ production, 
production and sale ’ and purchase societies are consumers’ societies. 
The object of utility societies is the possession in common of machi- 
nery and other means of production for the benefit of their members. 
Two or more objects may be combined in a society ; and as societies 
are classified according to their objects, they result in 15 classes of 
societies with and without combination. It looks as if some of our 
very useful societies, such as those for the consolidation of holdings, 
arbitration societies and better living societies, have not been thought 
of in Japan. Perhaps, the social conditions there do not make such 
societies necessary. Nonetheless our law seems to be more elastic in 
this respect. 

* The facts and figures in this article are taken from^^ a small book, 

“The Development of Co-operative Movement in Japan,” published by 

the Central Union of Co-operative Societies in Japan, Tokyo, 1934. 
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The law in Japan recognises three kinds of liability-limited, 
unlimited and guaranteed. By unlimited liability is meant exactly 
what is meant in our country. In limited liability, the liability of a 
member is confined to the shares taken by him, while in guaranteed 
liability the liability extends upto a fixed sum beyond the shares. 
By an amendment of the law made in 1932 limited liability is to be 
converted into guaranteed liability in the course of five years. 

What is most remarkable in respect of liability is that societies 
with unlimited liability form only 8 per cent of the whole, though 
85 per cent of the societies have credit as their object either singly or 
in combination and more than 70 per cent of the members of socie- 
ties are agriculturists as in India. In this respect we think the 
Japanese are wiser than we have been. Unlimited liability has not 
yielded, at any rate in our country, the moral and material results 
that were expected of it. Nor is it easy of enforcement in practice, 
It has not proved a greater guarantee to the creditor against loss than 
limited liability. On the other hand, it has the serious disadvantage 
of keeping out intelligent and propertied men from societies who 
would have been invaluable in managing them efficiently. The fact 
that everywhere in our country limited liability societies are more 
efficient than the unlimited liability ones should open our eyes to the 
superstitious regard we have conceived for unlimited liability. As 
in Japan, unlimited liability should become the exception and not the 
rule in the case of our agricultural credit societies. 

Eligibility to membership is confined to persons who are econo- 
mically independent. That is not the case in our country. We 
have theiefoie cases of husband and wife and members of joint 
families being members of a society and standing surety for each 
other, only to comply with the literal requirements of by-laws, but 
without adding to the security of the loans. It would be an advantage 
to adopt the Japanese idea of economic independence as a qualifi- 
cation for membership. 

Special requirements are imposed upon the general body when 
important business has to be transacted such as the election of office- 
bearers, the amendment of by-laws etc., these requirements being the 
votes of at least half the members and a three-fourths majority. "^For 
less important business a majority decision of those present suffices. 
While the principle of one man one vote, irrespective of the number 
of shares held by him, is accepted, voting by proxy is allowed. But 
for this provision, we should think, it would not be possible to satisfy 
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the special requirements mentioned above for transacting important 
business. Managing committees are generally smaller than here, 
consisting usually of three, five or seven members. Their services 
are generally unremunerated, but in some cases one of them is ap- 
pointed as manager with a fixed salary. 

One-fourth of the net profits is to be carried to the reserve fund 
as here. In addition, all entrance fees and “ premiums paid on the 
increased value of shares ” etc., must also be allotted to the reserve 
fund. The value of shares is thus not kept at par by law as here. 
The dividend on share capital is generally limited by law to 6 per cent; 
but in some exceptional cases even 10 percent is permitted. There 
is no restriction on the rate of rebate on sales and purchases. 

The State in Japan has accepted the same responsibility for 
encouraging and guiding co-operative societies as the State in 
India, But there is no separate officer corresponding to our 
Registrar. The administrative heads of divisions, which corres- 
pond to our districts and divisions, and the Minister of x^griculture 
and Forestry have powers of control and supervision. Urban banks 
are in addition also under the control and supervision of the Finance 
Ministry. But as there is no separate special department to look 
after co-operative societies, the supervision and control of Govern- 
ment is probably more theoretical than real, unlike what it is in our 
country. 

As in this country, co-operative societies are exempted from the 
payment of income tax, registration fee, profession tax etc. Audit, 
however, does not appear to have been taken up by the State as its . 
duty even in the case of small societies. Uoans at a low rate of 
interest are given to the societies on a larger scale than here. Special 
facilities are given by Government to co-operajive societies if they 
are willing to undertake contracts of work, which we are afraid is not 
the case in our country. 

In 1932 there were in the Empire of Japan 14,352 societies. 
The Madras Presidency had at that time about the same number 
of societies viz.. 14,539. The number of members in the Japanese 
societies, however, was about 5 millions, whereas that in Madras 
societies was less than a million. The working capital of the Japa- 
nese societies was 170 crores yen (ordinarily a yen = Rs. 1-8-0) ; that 
of the Madras societies was 17 crores of rupees. That is to say, the 
working capital of the Japanese societies was about fifteen times 
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greater than that of our societies. After 1925 there has practically 
been no increase in the number of societies in Japan, due to a policy 
of amalgamation and consolidation ; but there has been considerable 
and steady increase in membership, working capital and business 
turnover. The total number of cities, towns and villages in the 
Empire of Japan is only 11,646, whereas there are more than 52,000 
of them in Madras Presidency with only half the area and population 
of Japan. In every village and town in Japan there is at least one 
society. 

Societies in Japan would appear to serve their members to a far 
greater extent than they do in our country. At the end of 1932 the 
loans outstanding in credit societies are reported to have amounted 
to more than 101.75 crores yen ; the loans granted amounting to 197 
crores yen and those repaid to 95.26 crores yen. (It is not clear 
whether the loans granted relate only to the \ear.) Saving deposits 
paid into the credit societies, presumably by members, amounted to 
174 crores ye/i and those withdrawn amounted to 1 1 7 crores 
leaving an outstanding balance of 57 crores yen. Thus it is clear 
that the objects of credit societies, viz., the provision of credit for 
industry and the encouragement of savings, are very well realised 
there, unlike what it is in our country. 

The difference between our societies and Japanese societies is 
even greater when w^e consider non-credit transactions. Of the total 
number of societies as many as 71 per cent had the co-operative sale 
of the produce of their members as their object, either singly or in 
combination with other functions. The total value of the produce 
sold co-operativelv in 1932 was 20.28 ciores yen, the chief articles 
sold being rice (6.74 crores yen) cacoons (3‘04 crores yen) and raw 
silk (4.91 crores yen). Other articles included wheat and barley; 
vegetables and fruits^ rush, straw and their finished works ; earthern 
wares and tiles; draperv and hosiery ; products of forestry and fishery 
etc. Eighty per cent of the societies purchased raw materials, tools 
and machinery amounting to nearly 7 crores yen and articles of daily 
consumption amounting to 7*3 crores yen. Apart from these there 
were 192 consumers' societies of the British type tor wage-earners 
and salaried men, with a membership of 190,000, which supplied 
articles to their members worth 1.9 crores yen. 

Fifty-three per cent of the societies had “ utility ” as their object, 
chiefly in combination with other objects. Many of them owned 
machinery for the use of their members: 512 societies for cleanino' 
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rice, 282 for preparing barley, 341 for crushing manure, 197 owned 
silk mills etc. The rents collected exceeded 57 lakhs yeiu 3,313 
societies had provided storages, which satisfied the requirements of 
the law in this respect, for agricultural produce including storages 
for cacoons. 

There are federations of different classes of societies. Those of 
credit societies are the best developed. Among the federations of 
sale societies those for the sale of raw silk are said to be the most 
flourishing. 

Japan has its own Co-operative Wholsale Society— its C. W. S.-- 
with its productive works. Its total sales in 1932 amounted to 3.56 
crores yen, of which materials for industrial use such as fertilisers and 
fodders amounted to 3.23 crores wn and requisites of daily consump- 
tion to only 33 lakhs yen. 

It has also a Co-operative Union for education, investigation and 
propaganda. 

Altogether the movement is far more real and virile in every 
respect than it is in our country. 
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Co-operation in the Legislative Council. 

29th October 1935. 

Reasons for refusing the registration of the Depressed Classes Co-opera- 
tors' Federation, Madras^ 

* 258. Q.— Rao Sahib V. 1 . Muniswami Pillai : Will the Hon. the 
Minister for Public Works be pleased to state — 

{a) whether it is a fact that the co-operative propaganda among 
depressed classes is now carried on by the Madras District Central Bank : 

{h) whether the attention of the Government has been drawn to 
the inadequate propaganda carried on by the above bank ; 

(c) whether it is a fact that the Central Bank has appointed a 
defaulter of a co-operative society, who was responsible for several 
misappropriations and consequent liquidation, as a propagandist ; 

(<i) whether it is a fact that Mr. H. M. Hood, i. c. s., former 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, ordered that the defaulter should not 
have anything to do with the Madras City Societies ; 

{e) whether it is a fact that the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
inspected the depressed classes co-operative societies in the City of 
Madras during April 1935 last and the names of the various societies 
which he visited ; 

if) whether during his inspection, there were several requests for 
the legistiation of the Depressed Classes Co-operators’ Federation ; if so, 
what his reply was ; 

( 4 ^) when the Registrar last inspected the Madras District Central 
Co-operative Bank, limited, and whether he made enquiries as to the 
seveial complaints made by the public either by letters or through the 
press and with what results ; 

ih) what action has been taken on the several resolutions passed 
under -the presidentship of M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami 
Chetti Garu, c. 1 . e., on the 7tli October 1934 ; and 

(/) with reference to the abstract G. 0. Ms. No. 949 dated 4 th 
July 1935, communicated to the Secretary, Depressed Classes Co-opera- 
tors Federation, Madras, whether the Government will be oleased to 
State what the reasons of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies were to 
refuse registering ’ the above said Federation ? 

A.--(tj) Yes. 

( 6 ) The Government have no reason to think that the propa- 
ganda is inadequate. 
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(c) The Madras District Co-operative Central Bank has appointed, 
from July 1934, R. Rajagopal (a member of a depressed 
class) as a propagandist. He was a member of the Thou- 
sand Tights Co-operative Society and was heavily 
indebted to it. He was also its Secretary. The affairs 
of the Society were mismanaged by him. Its registration 
was cancelled. There was no case of misappropriation 
of funds against Rajagopal. 

{d) No. 

(e) Yes. The Societies inspected were : — 

(1) Gajendra Varada Co-operative Society. 

(2) Mackey’s Garden Co-operative Society. 

(3) Narasingapuram Co-operative Society. 

(4) Wellington Co-operative Society. 

(5) Prince of Wales Co-operative Societ}*. 

(6) Kalyauainaistry Garden Co-operative Society. 

(7) Slaterpuram Queen Victoria Co-operative 

Society. 

(/) In two of the societies inspected by the Registrar, requests 
were made for the registration of the Depressed Classes 
Co-operators’ Federation. As the Registrar had already 
carefully gone into the proposal, and had informed the 
Honorary Secretary that there was no need for the 
Federation, no action was taken by him on these repre- 
sentations. 

(g) On the 23rd July 1934. There is nothing on record to show 
what enquiries were actually made then. 

(/O In his letter forwarding the resolutions referred to, the ' 
General Secretary, Depressed Classes Co-operators’ 
Federation, drew the attention of Government to the 
following three questions: — 

(1) that the appointment of special inspectors for 

the supervision of depressed classes’ societies 
has not benefited either the societies- or the 
banks which finance them, 

(2) that the City Co-operative Bank draws to itself 

members of the depressed classes leaving the 
depressed classes’ societies with no proper men 
to manage them, and 

(3) that a rule should be framed prohibiting a paid 

employee of a society from serving on the 
board of management of that society or that a 
financing bank. 
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With regard to the first point, special inspectors have now 
been working under the direct control of the Deputy Regis- 
trar of Co-operative Societies, Madras, who watches their 
work and reviews it. As regards the second point, the 
City Bank caters to the needs of the rather more well-to-do 
among the depressed classes who require bigger loans, and 
the bank cannot deny such help to those who need it. As 
for the third point, the question of framing a rule as 
suggested is under consideration. 

(^) As there exists already a duly constituted body, viz,, the 
Madras District Central Bank, for the purpose of carrying 
on propaganda work in the city and as that bank has 
expressed itself in favour of enlisting the services of 
honorary propagandists from among the promoters of the 
Federation, the Registrar of Co-operative Societies consi- 
dered that there was no need for the registration of 
another society. Further, it was considered that the 
Federation, if registered, would not have sufficient funds 
to carrry on. 

Rao Sahib V. I. Muniswami Pillai With reference to the answer 
to clause (b), may I know how many co-operative societies have been 
established as a re.sult of the propaganda carried on ]jy the Madras 
District Central Bank ?” 

The Horn Mr. P, T. Rajan : — “ The answer says that the Government 
have no reason to think ithat the propaganda is inadequate. I do not 
understand how tins question arises.” 


Effect of the concessions under penal interest granted by the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies on overdiies during 1934^35, 

* 259. Q.— Mr. M. B. Raiigaswami Reddi.— Will the Hon. the 
Minister for Public Works be pleased to state — 

(a) what the results are of the Registrar’s circular to co-operative 
societies, during the co-operative year 1934-35 allowing certain conces- 
sions in the payment of penal in-terest on overdries ; and 

[b] whether the Government have considered the question of 
further extending the concession and with what result ? 

A.— U) The results are not yet known; they will be known only 
after statistics have been compiled for the departmental 
administration report. 
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(6) The following concessions have been granted for the current 
co-operative year : — 

(1) Reduction in the lending rates by central banks and 
societies on new loans to be issued by them ; 

(2) no levy of penal interest on overdue loans by central 
banks and societies ; 

(3) collection of interest for 1935-36 at reduced rates, viz., 

at 6 or per cent by central >anks and 7| per cent 
by societies on all outstanding loans ; and 

(4) collection of interest by societies from members at the 
reduced rate of interest, i. e., 1\ per cent on all out- 
standing loans. 

Mr. K. A. Nachiyappa Gounder “ May I ask, Sir, what effective 
steps have been taken to see that central banks and societies adopt the 
rates recommended ?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan. — “The reports submitted every year to 
the Registrar will show whether they have been adopted or not.” 

Mr. M. A. Manikkavelu Nayakar.— “ May I ask whether the conces- 
sion will be extended beyond the current co-operative year ?” 

The Hon. Mr, P. T. Rajan. — “For the present, I believe the conces- 
sions have been granted for the current year only. If it is necessary to 
extend them beyond the present year, it will be done.” 


Slst October 1935. 

Discofitiiiiiance of the annual departmental conference of Deputy 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies. 

* 357 Q.— Mr. A. B. Shetty.— Will the Hon. the Minister for Public 
Works be pleased to state — 

[a] whether any annual departmelital conferences of Deputy 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies are being held now ; and 
(h) if not, why this system has been stopped ? 

A. — {a) No. 

(b) The system was stopped as a measure of retrenchment in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Re- 
trenchment Committee. 

Mr. A. B. Shetty.—*' May I know whether these annual departmental 
conferences were found to serve any useful purpose in the past ? 

The Hon. Mr.^P. T. Rajan.— “ I think so. ” 

Mr. A. B. Shetty.—" If so, may I ask the Government to be plea.sed 
to consider the question of reviving these annual conferences ? 
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The Hoc. Mr. P. T. Raj an.— It is purely a question of finance ; if 
finances permit, we shall consider the question of having these annual 
conferences. ” 


Alleged ohstmctim on the part of witons to the rectification of 
co-operative societies. 

* 358 Q.— Mr. A. B. Shetty. — Will the Hon. the Minister for Public 
Works be pleased to state— 

[a) whether any cases of unions obstructing the rectification of 
co-operative societies have come to the notice of the Government ; and 

(b) whether the Government have under consideration any scheme 
for improving the working of unions or any proposal to liquidate bad 
unions ? 

A.— (a) The answer is in the negative. 

{b) The policy of the department has been to liquidate 
financially weak and bad unions. In March last, the 
Govern meiit accepted the suggestions of the Registrar 
that supervision of societies should be undertaken by 
central banks assisted by local co-operative unions 
and that officers of the department should keep them- 
selves in personal touch with the unions and stimulate 
them to exercise vigorous supervision, There is at 
present no general scheme regarding unions under the 
consideration of the Government. 

Mr. A. B. Shetty.— “ Mav T know whether action has been taken on 
the suggestion made by the Registrar ? ” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajaii. — “ I think so. ” 

Mr. A. B. Shetty “ May I ask whether the officers of the depart- 
ment have succeeded in stimulating the unions to exercise vigorous 
supervision ? ” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan:— ‘The experiment was started only 
this year, and as far as I know, there is a fair amount of progress. ” 


Proposals for the substitution of a new agency for the existing Unions to 
ensure better control and supervision of co-operative societies. 

359. Q. — Mr. A. B. Shetty. — Will the Hon. the Minister for Public 
Works be pleased to state whether instead of unions the Government are 
considering proposals to have any other agency for the better control and 
supervision of co-operative societies ? 

A.-No. 
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Mr. A. B. Shetty.— “ May I know whether the Government are 
satisfied with the control and supervision now exercised by the unions ?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan. — I am afraid I cannot answer this ques- 
tion which is too general in character.” 

Mr. A. B. Shetty.— “ May I request the Hon. Minister to find out?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan.— ‘Tt is too general a matter to be looked 
into.” 

Payment of subsidies to Loan and Sale Societies on account of 
their xvorking expenses* 

*360. Q. — Mr. A. B, Shetty. — Will the Hon. the Minister for Public 
Works be pleased to state — 

(a) whether the Government are giving subsidies to any Eoan and 
Sale Societies for their working expenses as they have done in the case 
of the Central T^and Mortgage Bank ; 

{b) whether any loans are being given for building warehouses for 
these societies as recommended by the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee ; or 

(c) whether help in any other way is being given ? 

A. — ((f) No. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies has sent pro- 
posals for making subsidies to enable these societies to 
rent godowns and to meet the cost of marketing agents, 
propagandists and clerical establishment employed by 
such societies. These are under the consideration of the 
Government. 

(/;) The Government had already been granting long-term loans 
to these .societies to build godowns up to 50 per cent of 
the cost of construction of godowns. Up to the end of 
1929-30 a sum of Rs. 14,750 was lent to societies for the 
construction of godowns at Orattanad North and South in 
Tan j ore, Arabur in North iVreot,^ Nandyal in Kurnool, 
Madurantakam in Chingleput, Maripudi in Guntur and 
Nangavaram in the Trichnopoly district. No loans were 
granted in subsequent years. It is understood that there 
has been no appreciable demand for such loans from 
societies for the reasons that these societies were not able 
to secure sufficient business to keep their godowns fairly 
full throughout the year and to enable them to repay out 
of their income, the loans raised for the construction of 
godowns. 

(c) The Government have employed 24 senior inspectors of co- 
operative societies for the supervision of non-credit socie- 
ties in the Presidency which include loan and sale 
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societies. They have also employed eight junior inspec- 
tors for the intensive supervision of select loan and sale 
societies in some districts in their initial stages. 

Proposals for the inauguration of Wonieii s Thrift Societies* 

*361. Q.— Mr. A. B. Shetty.— Will the Hon. the Minister for Public 
Works be pleased to state- 
ly) whether the Registrar of Co-operative Societies had suggested 
last year the starting of Women’s Thrift Societies as in the Punjab and 
the appointment of honorary women organizers for this purpose ; and 

{b) whether the Government have taken any action in the matter ? 

A.— (a) In October 1933 the Registrar proposed the appointment of 
a lady organizer for starting special types of societies for 
women in the Madras City. 

(6) In the existing state of the movement, the Government did 
not think it desirable to start new activities. 

Mr. A. B. Shetty. — “ May I know whether the Government propose 
to start any new activities in view of the present state of the co-operative 
movement ?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan.— “ No, Sir.” 


The Erode Co-operative 
House Mortgage Bank, Limited. 

(Formerly The Erode Co-operative Building Society, Ltd.) 
(Estd. 1924.) 

The place for safe ipyestment of Long Term Funds — 
Secured by First Class First Mortgage outstandings and 
Assets of the Bank— of special advantage and convenience 
to Government officials and employees. 

Fixed Deposits for 10 years at 5| % per annum required. 
Interest payable half=yearly. 

Particulars from the Secretary, 

E. S. GANAPATI AIYAR, b.a., b.l., 

President. 
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An Important High Court judgment. 

IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT MADRAS- 

Present : Mr. JUSTICE KING. 

T. S. Narayaua Aiyar and others ... Petitioners^ 

The Co-operative Urban Bank, Ltd., Tiniie- 
velly Junction, through its Secretary and 
another ... ... ... Respondents, 

Madras Co-operative Societies Act (77 of 1932), S. 51, clauses {b) 
and {c)— Ex-Directors proceeded against by a Bank for loss sustained by 
their negligence in sanctioning a loan — Registrar whether had jurisdic- 
tion to entertain the reference — Writ of prohibition— Whether circum- 
stances favouring it. 

A dispute arose between a certain Co-operative Urban Bank, Ltd., 
and six persons who were members of the Bank and had been its 
directors, regarding the loss sustained by the Bank owing to the negli- 
gence of these persons in sanctioning a loan. Of the six, five had ceased 
to be directors though they continued to be members. On a reference to 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies under S. 51 of the Madras 
Co-operative Societies Act (VI of 1932) the dispute was referred by him 
to the Deputy Registrar. On an objection by the five ex-directors to the 
jurisdiction of the Deputy Registrar on the ground it did not fall S. 51 
of the Act, it was overruled by him, and hence an application was filed in 
the High Court for a writ of prohibition against the Deputy Registrar oL 
Co-operative Societies. 

Held, that neither cl. (b) of S. 51 which relates to disputes of 
members only and not of those who were officers^ nor cl. (c) to S. 51 
which deals with officers of the Bank or the Society, would apply to 
persons who were not mere members or who had been once directors but 
not at the time of the reference. Hence the Registrar had no jurisdiction 
to decide the dispute under S. 51 and a writ of prohibition should issue. 

The Municipal Permanent Investment Building Society v. Richards 
(l888) 39 Ch.D. 372 relied on. 

Petition praying that in the circumstances stated in the affidavit 
filed therewith the High Court will be pleased to issue a writ of prohibi- 
tion prohibiting the respondents herein from proceeding with A. R. C. 
No. 848 of 1934-1935 before the Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Socie- 
ties, Tinnevelly (second Respondent her ein). 

* C. M. P. Ro. 1747 of 1935. 
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S. Ramaswami Aiyar and V. K. Srinivasa Aiyangar for petitioners, 

B. Siiarama Rao and K. Venkafeswaran for the first respondent. 

The Court made the following. 

Orders— This is a petition requesting issue of a wuit of prohibition 
to the Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Tiunevelly, in the 
following circumstances. A dispute arose between the Tiunevelly Co- 
operative Urban Bank, Ltd., and six persons who are members of the 
bank and were all its directors, regarding the loss sustained by the bank 
owing to the negligence of these persons in sanctioning a certain loan. 
It may be mentioned that of these six persons five are no longer directors 
of the bank though they still continue to be members and the sixth 
remains a director. The dispute was' referred to the Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies under S. 51 of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act VI of 
1932, for decision by hinj and it was referred by him to the Deputy 
Registrar. 

The present petitioners who are the five ex-directors referred to, 
objected to the jurisdiction of the Deputy Registrar on the ground that 
the dispute did not fall within the terms of S. 51 of the Act. The 
Deputy Registrar passed orders on this preliminary objection to the 
effect that he had jurisdiction and the petitioners now wish this Court to 
issue a writ of prohibition against any further proceclings in the arbitra- 
tion. 

It is of course conceded that the dispute in cjue.stiou is one touching 
the business of the bank. The question then has to be decided whether 
it comes witliiii cl. {b) d. (c) of S. .SI. Clause {/>) refers to a dispute 
between a member, past member or person claiming through a member, 
„past member or deceased member and the society. No doubt the pre.sent 
petitioners are members of the society but it is quite clear that the 
dispute in Question conceins none of their actions or claini,s .a.s ineiiiber.s 
but only their actions a.s directfns. On the authority of an English case 
The Municipal PermaiJciif liiveafment Buildmn Society v. Richards", it 
is quite deal that cl. {b) cannot be applied to the present case. Clause 
fc) lelates to disputes between the .societj^ or its coniinittee and any 
officer, agent or servant of the society. Clearly thi.s danse would apply 
to the existing directors and the question to be decided is whether it 
would apply to persons who were once directors and whose action as 
such directors is the subject matter of dispute but who at the time of the 
reference to the Registrar are no longer directors. 

Prima facie I would have been iudiiied to hold that cl. (c) would 
apply were it not for the fact that in Ss. 51 and 49 specific reference is 
made to past officers. In S. 49 (l) for instance it is said, that ; 

* (1888) 39 Ch. D. 372. 
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Where in the course of an audit it appears that any 

person who has taken part in the organisation or management of the 
society or any past or present officer of the society has misappropriat- 
ed 

The Registrar may take certain steps. In S. 51 (b) which immediate- 
ly precedes the clause which we are now discussing, reference is specifi- 
cally made to disputes between a member, past member or person 
claiming through a member, past member or deceased member and the 
society, its committee or any officer, agent or servant of the society”. 
When we find these two instances of particular reference being made in 
the Act itself to past officers and past members it seems to me that if this 
cl. (c) was intended to apply to dispute of this kind between the society 
and its past officers specific mention would have been made of the past 
officers in this clause also. In the absence of such specific reference that 
clause cannot, I think, apply to the present dispute. The result is that 
the Registrar has no jurisdiction under S. 51 to decide this dispute and a 
writ of prohibition must issue. The petitioners’ costs which I fix at 
Rs. 100 will be paid by the bank which is represented by the first res- 
pondent. 

Wril issued, 

REFLECTIONS ON THE JUDGMENT. 

I 

Tlic decision of Justice King in C. M. P. No. \7^7l3S reported in the 
Tiindu’ and 69 Madras Taw Journal short notes page 41 does not set at 
rest several difficult situations that are likely to crop up in the movement 
now and hereafter. I am not sure whether the Deputy Registrar, Tinue- 
velley, only implemented the views of the Department in the matter of 
interpretation of Section 51 (l) (6) ffi) ; for what I fear and know such 
orders are being passed in several districts and they are being executed 
without demur. As an officer said recently when spoken to on the matter, 
“ those are cases in which small amounts have been involved and probably 
people did not consider it worth their while to test the legality of the 
procedure and patiently submitted to them.” I would earnestly appeal 
to the Department to set right the wrongs done hitherto, however small 
the amounts may be and issue a general circular to all the officers con- 
cerned. It might mean more work and dislocation but respect for legal 
procedure would demand the same. 

Apart from this, the trouble is not yet over, at least it is not certain 
that it is over. Justice King says as per wording of the Act that the 
Deputy Registrar had no jurisdiction to entertain a reference against 
Officers of the society.” In the matter in question, the defendants w^'ere 
only ( 3 ;i' office bearers. The problem that would arise is suppose they 
are also office bearers now. 
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Can a reference lie for the actions done by them in 1928 ? 

(0 Or to put it more concretely— Suppose A was a director in 1928. 
He ceases to be a director from 1928-1934. He becomes a director again 
in 1935. Can a reference lie against A (as he is an officer) for actions 
done by him in 1928? 

[a) To put the case in the C. M. P. more exaggeratedly ? If the 
petitioners in C. M. P. become directors in 1936, and if they are proceeded 
against again, are they prohibited from contending that they are immune 
from attacks for actions done in 1928 (leaving aside the possible legal bar 
of the High Court’s order). 

(Hi) A present director who has been continuously in office from 
1920-35, can he be made liable for acts done in 1921 ? 

Office bearers come and go and departmental officers too follow suit. 
There should be a definite pronouncement on the matter, whether a 
present office bearer can be proceeded against for acts done as a past 
officer under section 51 ? I am sure that section 51 has no application 
to cases of insufficient security or of similar cases of error of judgment. 

Again it is stated that surcharge provision contains a provision 
making a definite inclusion of “past officers.” But the possibility of 
proceeding under that section is restricted to cases of misappropriation 
with such evidence as may sustain a criminal prosecution. That is not 
surely available in many cases. But that is no excuse for requisitioning 
section 51 to help. 

Again the procedure of surcliaige has not been controlled by any 
provision under Limitation Act. The big (luestion whether the Limita- 
tion Act or in fact the Insolvency Actor other Act~applies has not yet 
been decided by any competent tribunal. The Legislatiiie has not met the 
point and the Department is simply gliding on with advices vague and 
indefinite. 

There is again another (luestion. Under the Municipalities Act, 
a decision has come by which it has been settled once when the auditor 
has certified regarding the correctness of the account, it cannot be re- 
opened later, If that were so will a similar interpretation apply ? If it 
does apply how can a ‘ pasV officer ’ be held liable under surcharge 
provision for past actions ? What is the merit and effect of an audit 
certificate, under the Co-operative Societies Act ? If the department 
wants to have a thorough scrutiny of all loans and make persons liable for 
indiscret acts, should not the audit certificate be made more extensive, 
so that the non official workers can work and leave their year of office 
with equanimity and without the possibility of being called upon to 
answer charges later on when their remembernce about their connec- 
tion itself with the society will be vague. It is quite likely that one can 
proceeded against in 1945 for acts done in 1930. 

Again there are other defects in the rules. Adding puisne mortga- 
gee-nou members or not, building nature of their liability if added, per- 
mission to sue a liquidator only with the permission of the Department 
which is rarely granted, whether the District Registrar has powers to 
transfer an award-decree to another District Registrar for execution or 
whether it should be done through a court, whether execution can be 
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taken in a civil court or a District Registrar’s office within jurisdiction of 
which the defendant resides without transfer from the District Registrar 
who passed the decree or the court which has jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject matter of the award, claim proceedings, and whether persons can 
go direct to civil courts without preferring claims, bonds obtained in 
co-operative execution and whether they can be assigned and whether 
they can be availed of in execution etc. 

All these require an expert committee to sit and draft rules which 
have to be all embracing. I do not agree with some of the older co-ope- 
rators who feel shy of legal procedure and say these ought to get 
themselves settled and undue importance to^ legal details need not be 
imported into the co-operative legal machinery. Every body knows 
that the movement is for the poor and the mediocre. If a legal machinery 
is installed, it should be done properly and it should not be done half- 
heartedly. Members of co-operative Societies should not be compelled to 
seek interpretation of co-operative statutes in civil courts for more than 
one reason. They are poor and litigation spells disaster to the move- 
ment. Office-bearers and members will be terror stricken and one is not 
likely to know where he stands now and where he will be 10 years hence. 
The movement which is facing troubles in other directions need not be 
called upon to meet this also from their members and directors. 

A view is suggested that the Sub-Deputv and Deputy Registrars 
should be persons with legal training. Though it is desirable, I am not 
for abolishing men who have done good service in the department even 
though they are not law graduates. Not that lawyers are mistake-proof ! 
All the same I would desire that a condition may be insisted hereafter 
that in the case of non graduates in law, they ought to pass a special test 
composed of Civil and Criminal Judicial tests and Hindu, Christian, and 
Mohaminadan law of inheritance. 


II 


E. S. SUNDA. 


The recent decision of Mr. Justice King of the Madras High Court 
reported in T. S. Narayana Aiyar and others v. The Co-operative 
Urban Banky Ltd., Tinnevelly (69 M. E. J. 726) brings to light one more 
omission in the Madras Act VI of 1932. 

It is held that a dispute touching the business of the Bank between 
a past officer and the Bank, though the pa^ officer may continue a mem- 
ber of the Bank does not come within 8. 51, cl.(c) of Act VI of 1932, and 
the Registrar has no jurisdiction to try such disputes. 

This appears to be aiiamalous, and King Justice, himself realises it 
when he says, “ Priina facie 1 would have been inclined to hold that cl.(c) 
w^ould apply were it not for the fact that in Ss. 51 and 49 specific refe- 
rence is made to past officers.” 

Even present officers can effectively oust the jurisdiction of the 
Registrar by resigning their office, when such disputes arise. And when 
the dispute touches a number of past officers of whom only some continue 
in office at the time of the reference, the jurisdiction will have to be 
shared in such cases between the Registrar and the Civil Court, and a 
conflict of decisions may arise. 

A legislative amendment to S. 51 (c) adding the words “past or 
present ” after the words officer, agent, or servant of the society, would 
appear to be the only way of removing this anamoly. 

G. SWAMINATHAN. 
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Recent Utterances. 

Rao Bahadur C. Gopak Menoii, who is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Madras Central Land Mortgage Bank, recently delivered 
a lecture on land mortgage banks at the Ernakulam College under the 
auspices of its Historical and Economic Association. The following are 
extracts from the lecture 

There is an awakening with regard to the agrarian problem all 
the world over and public men are now realising how important it is to 
raise the position of the ryot from the poor condition in which he is situ- 
ated to-day, It was with this end in view that Co-operative Societies 
with Government help have been started and they have achieved 
remarkable success in the last 25 years. Short term credits have been 
given by these societies for a considerable period of time now, but the 
problem of meeting long term credits for debt redemption or for acquir- 
ing land for carrying on agricultural operations, though it occupied the 
attention of Co-operators from as early a period as the nineties of the 
past century it was left to the Townsend Committee to tackle the problem 
thoroughly and expound the basis on which the Ennd Mortgage Banks 
might work to redeem the indebtedness of the ryots. The main recom- 
mendations of the Townsend Committee are (l) that the bank be consti- 
tuted with the primary land mortgage banks and individuals as share- 
holders, limited liability, dividend not to exceed l\ per cent., borrowing 
power of the bank not to exceed 25 times the paid up capital, a Trustee 
to look after the interests of the debcntnre-holdeis, working capital to be 
raised by issue of debentures only which should have a charge on all the 
assets of the bank, interest to be guaranteed by Government on deben- 
tures issued by the bank in the first 5 years, debentures to be made 
trustee securities, maximum period of debentures and loans to be res- 
tricted to the same period, loans to be granted only to land mortgage 
banks, lending rate not to exceed 7 per cent., provision to be made for 
repayment of principal by collections for the creation of the sinking fund 
or by the l)aiik purchasing its debentures or by periodical redemption of 
debentures, debenture-holders to be represented on the Board of 
Management. 

Oil the lines of Townsend Committee’s recommendation a Central 
Eaiid Mortgage Bank was formed in Madras in 1929. Government 
helped the bank with a subsidy of Rs. 25,000 for its working expenses and 
a staff of two Deputy Registrars and ten Sub-Deputy Registrars to assist 
the primary banks in all their enquires. Government also guaranteed 
the interest on the debentures issued by the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank up to a maximum of Rs. 50 lakhs to be floated within 5 years. The 
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Governmeut to protect their interests appointed the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies and a nominee of the Registrar approved by Govern- 
ment on the Board of Directors. The first Directorate of the Bank con- 
sisted of leading Co-operators, commercial and other leading men of the 
Province— all this contributed to the successful working of the Bank. 

When the Central Bank was started there were only 21 Primary 
Dand Mortgage Banks, but to-day there are 71 working. On 30th 
June 1935 there were 191 individuals who have taken shares to 
the value of Rs. 79,900 and 71 Primary Societies (paid up capital of 
Rs. 4,84,943 •12-0) who hold shares in the Central Taud Mortgage Bank 
for Rs. 1,58,500. The great success of the Central Land Mortgage Bank 
is that their debentures found a ready market except at periods when the 
money market was very tight. So far the Central Bank floated deben- 
tures to the extent of 75 lakhs ; after redemption of debentures there 
stands on 30th June 1935 debentures to the sum of Rs. 50,92,000. The 
loans granted to Primary Land Mortgage Banks amount to Rs. 51,04,426, 
as against Rs. 33,82,150 on 30th June 1934. The loans repaid by 
primary banks during the year is Rs. 2,77,870. One note-worthy 
feature in the working of these institutions is that so far Central Bank 
was fortunate in having no arrears in the principal collections from 
the primary banks, with the result that the interest to the debenture 
holders was paid without difficulty. With the amendment of the Indian 
Trusts Act in the Central legislature debentures of the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank were included in the list of Trustee Securities. This 
gave the debentures easy negotiability in the money market and the 
debentures are being sold at a premium to-day. In the year 1934-35 
Central Bank’s issue of debentures stood at Rs. 28,72,800 whereas in the 
year 1930-31 the first year of the bank’s operation it was only Rs. 3,51,900.^ 

The purpose for which loans are granted are (l) for redemption of 
agricultural land or liquidation of prior debts (2) for the improvement of 
laud and (3) for the purchase of laud in special cases. The principle 
adopted in the grant of loans on the mortgage of land is that the net 
income from mortgage lands is at least equal to the equated instalment 
to be collected on the loan advanced. Say for a loan of Rs. 1,Q00 the 
property mortgaged should at least yield Rs. 91 per annum, z'.e., total 
income must be Rs. 200 or over. 

The procedure to be adopted in the preparation of the loan appli- 
cations and their transmission to the Central Tand Mortgage Bank may 
be briefly referred to. As soon as an application for loan is received it is 
of the utmost importance that the bank should obtain from the party all 
papers which help to establish the title of the applicant. Then the 
application is referred to the Supervisor of the bank and two Directors 
for investigation and report. Kncumbrance certificates for the 23 years 
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prior to the date of application are obtained from the Sub-Registrar’s 
Office. The Directors’ and Supervisor’s report, the encumbrance certifi- 
cate and the other title deeds are forwarded to the legal advisor who will 
note his opinion in each case. The whole record will then be handed 
over to the Sub-Deputy Registrar who will scrutinize the papers and 
prepare a report of the results of his scrutiny. The chief points that 
have to be dealt with in the course of scrutiny are the extent and situa- 
tion of the lands, the applicants other property and income therefrom, 
his family expenses now and in the future, his repaying capacity and the 
binding nature of the debts. The whole file is then sent up to the Central 
Tand Mortgage Bank with bis recommendation. An office note sum- 
marising the information in the records is then prepared and placed 
before the Executive Committee for final disposal. The conditions under 
which the loans are sanctioned are communicated to the primary bank 
which has to see that all those conditions are duly fulfilled. Usually all 
those interested in the property are required to join in the execution of the 
mortgage bond. It is generally the rule that not more than Rs. 5,000 
should be advanced to any individual borrower. If the borrower happens 
to have more debt he will be asked to completely discharge the extra 
debt from his own resources and file a voucher for the complete discharge 
of the debt ; the idea being that the borrower should not be indebted to 
anyother body except the Eand Mortgage Bank, ix., to ensure repaying 
capacity to the Central Band Mortgage Bank. It is left to the Central 
Eaud Mortgage Bank to reject a case which in its opinion is deemed 
unfit. If a case is sanctioned the sanclioii oider is sent to the primary 
land mortgage bank which has to get the necessary documents executed 
by theboriower and return them to the Central Bank together with its 
.assignment deed. If theie is any ern)!* in the execution of assignment 
and mortgage deeds then a rectification deed will be called for from the 
primary bank. It is only when this is obtained that item will be 
disbursed. 

A great benefit which the agriculturists in the province of Madras 
have acquired is the reduction of the rate of interest on mortgage loans, 
the present lending rate through mortgage banks being 6 per cent. 

The one difficulty which has been put forward for popularising 
land mortgage banks in Malabar has been the Eand Tenures of the 
country. But the tenaucy laws have been so amended the different 
interests in land get a security of tenure and to that extent any loans 
advanced to these different parties are secured. A Jemmi cau be given 
loau from the Land Mortgage Bank as a general rule, but there are cases 
where even loan on Jemmi right is not safe — because the Kanomdar and 
tenant sometimes produce improvements on the land which render the 
value of jemmi right on the land almost negligible — take for instance dry 
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land and plantations, such as cocoanut, arecanut. There are cases where 
helping jenimi with Tand Mortgage Bank funds creates economic trouble. 
Suppose a jemmi converts kanom lands into verurapattom lands by 
paying off kanom with the help of ffand Mortgage Bank funds. This 
becomes an injustice in some cases especially when the Kanomdar has 
been in possession of the land for a very long time : especially wheu he 
is not hostile and defiant to the jemniis’ interests. 

When the land is held by the Jemmi and wheu he cultivates the land 
himself and is leased out to verumpattom tenants there will be no diffi- 
culty in advancing money to jemmi on that laud. 

The question then arises can money be lent out to Konamdar and if 
so under what circumstances. When a Kanomdar is cultivating his own 
land as in old kanoins and when he has his homestead in the land it is 
necessary to help him to get out of his debts if any with loans from the 
Land Mortgage Banks. If this loan is not allowed a large and deserving 
class of occupiers of land will go without the help of the bank. Kanom- 
dars, however, who have only money interest in the land, such as absentee 
Kanomdar, and whose margin or profit in the land has been affected by the 
creation of occupancy right to the tenant under the new Act and who 
had leased his land to cultivating tenants with a right to create improve- 
ments on the land — are not the class of people to whom money can be 
safely lent. 

The next ciuestioii is as to what class of verumpattom tenants to 
whom money can be safely lent—ordinarily the advance will not be 
safe— but there are cases in which it is safe and absolutely necessary to 
help him out of his trouble by lending money from a bank like the 
Laud Mortgage Bank. There are a large number of hard working, 
tenants who lease out land from kanomdar or jemmi for three purposes 
(l) for building a homestead (2) for cultivating paddy (3) for planting 
arecanut and cocoanut. Very often these operations are carried out 
simultaneously and the Malabar Improvements *Act affords him great 
facility for acquiring property in this manner. The resources of these 
tenants especially those who plant cocoanuts become soon exhausted 
and they quickly run into debt owing to their difficulty in meeting the 
expenses required and their inability to wait until the tree begins to 
bear fruit and enable them to pay off the debt. There are many cases 
in which these deserving class of hard working tenants are forced to part 
with their property either to the money-lender or to the Kanomdar or 
jemmi. Some timely accommodation will be of great help to those 
people and the repayments of the loan in these cases are expected to be 
more punctual than those who depend upon their tenants for their 
income. 
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Great care, however, should be exercised in lending money on the 
security of cocoanut and arecanut plantations which require careful atten- 
tion in looking after, which, without proper attention deteriorate and the 
bank will meet with great dijG&culty in realising money in the sale of 
these properties. 

The following are extracts from the presidential address of Diwan 
Bahadur S. Aravamuda Aiyaugar at the Holkar State Co-operative Con- 
ference held at Indore on the 25th November, 1935. 

One need not be cowed'down by criticisms. The biggest frauds have 
taken place in some of the leading joint stock banks and auditors with 
bewildering degrees have even been jquietly issuing their auditors’ certifi- 
cates! Some Joint stock banks start to-day, only to be liquidated the next 
day, unceremoniously even before the flowers decorating the opening 
ceremony of the banks fade or lose their colour 1 But a Co-operative 
Bank’s failure, even if it be in a thousand, a misappropriation by a wily 
Secretary is at once made the subject of talk in the bar-room, gossip in the 
bazaar and vituperation in places other than co-operative circles. Is it 
fair ? 

Human Institutions have their faults and every man does not turn 
into an ideal co-operator by mere membership. Failures alone should 
not be counted. Why not the success of the movement be also estimated ? 
Has anybody seen the figure of the Common Good Fund of all the Indian 
Co-operative Institutions ? Has anybody measured the social service 
which co-operative money has done? Will an}body eiuinire of the 
large sums paid by co-operative banks towards the Bihar Farthquake 
Relief ? 

I do not hold a brief for those that have !)eliaved in an un-co-operative 
manner. They are traitors to the cause. Ret them have a long rope to 
hang themselves with and once we are convinced of their guilt, let us not 
even scruple to put tlm knot tight round their neck. They shall have no 
quarter here or anywhere. But let not the instances of these guilty 
persons be the cause for disturbing our faith and conviction in a great 
cause, o.ur devotion to a great movement and out still greater anxiety to 
render service to those, less fortunate than ouiselves. 

The Focal Bodies can float debentures, take up extensive road con- 
nections from village to village in their aiea. Fet this era be a Road-era 
for the Focal Bodies. Road connections mean greater facility to the 
villager ; easier modes of transport are afforded and to a great extent the 
difficulties in the way of removing the produce to a central co-operative 
godowu of a sale society or even an ordinary store are avoided. This 
road-era will give the peasants immediate scope for employment in the 
road making close to their villages and the workless days will become 
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bconie-earning days for sometime to come. This is again the time for 
taking up the repairs of our irrigation sources and channels. Labourers 
are there, wages may be moderate, monies are forthcoming, provided they 
can be used in safe investments. It is wrong to imagine that these days 
of economic depression imply want of resources. There is not an even- 
distribution. Monies are locked up in the hands of the rich and the 
middle class are prepared to lend them only on thoroughly safe lines. 
Any Government can float a loan and big irrigation repair projects can 
be taken up and the lives of many a starving peasant can be saved. Even 
in these enterprises, care should be taken that the respective co-operative 
officers of the locality immediately start one Irrigation Workers Society 
and the work is done through it. Else all the projects will have been in 
vain as it will be to the advantage of only a few. These and other sug- 
gestions can be immediately worked out. But all of them should be 
subjected to three conditions precedent: — 

(^r) It should not involve migration of the villager to the city as it 
would only add to his expenditure. 

(b) It should imply the migration of money from the town to the 

village on beneficial enterprises. 

(c) The distribution of the money on the said enterprises should 

be through the medium of a co-operative society and not 
on an individual basis. 

These may not mean time for launching. They ought to be taken 
up on hand at once. The.se only lead to national wealth while they have 
the effect of removing present biting poverty of a great many. We need 
not wait for programmes or theorists to evolve a permanent cure ! 

“Heavy oveidues” is the cry everywhere. Steps should be taken to- 
collect them but there should not be any unnecessary haste or undue delay. 
The statute should be suitably amended if necessary— as done in Madras 
—to suspend the management of an effete'committee and hand it over to 
an influential person who may take steps to work and revive the society. 
Facilities for arbitration-references, execution of arbitration decrees 
through the department (Act should be amended if not done already) 
to avoid delay, giving necessary additional staff for execution are all 
the urgent things that have to be done. 

The big problem of taking over the long term loan overdues of the 
primary society by any Laud Mortgage Bank after testing them is a 
question you will have to decide, yourselves ; so also the duration of the 
new loans any central bank can advance hereafter on short term basis. 

Above all one thing has to be done. Stock-taking has to bemiade. The 
time has come when the central banks will have to know for themselves 
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at least now where their assets stand. Fur this, an intensive and speedy 
examination of individual loans will have to be gone through side by side 
with attempts at gradual realisation. This examination will show our 
real position and may embolden us to adopt a policy of good remission 
of overdue interest if the principal is forthcoming. Or some other con- 
cession policy can be launched. The Bank’s money is the ryot’s money. 
If we treat them properly and remove their debt-load now^ we are only 
standing to gain by their transactions with us again. The immediate 
needs of the hour are the speedy examination of the loans and offering 
concession. The Banks, if they have not done them, ought to take them 
up at once. That is a service for which the customers are bound to be 
ever grateful and as bankers, the greatest measure of help 

will have to be done by us. 


Common Good Fund '.—Propaganda. Training Institutes. 

This fund is considered by a great many as composed of charity 
doles ! The money of the fund ought to be properly safeguarded and 
utilised. A great percentage of this fund can ])e immediately earmarked 
by all the co-operative institutions— can be even done by an order of the 
Registrar— and the same be handed over to the Chief Propaganda Body 
of the Stale to be utilised for the purpose of training Panchayatdars and 
Supervisois and Inspectors. If funds permit, a Co-operative College 
to offer instruction for Secietarics, Managers and others of Urban institu- 
tions can be also thought of. In any case, an adult school in a village 
coupled with paiichayal training is absolutely essential fur the success of 
co-operation and in fact for our national revival. There are enough 
funds with us. We can make a begiuiiiiig and the (Government will 
surely entrust us with inoie funds for the purpose, when once w'e show 
we have spent our money well. 


Etcctions and Co-operative money. 

Before I conclude, I may be pennrited to utter a warning. Office 
bearers of co-operative societies have been fouud in several places to have 
used co-operative money obtained by means of beiiami or direct loans for 
the purposes of their elections in Uocal Bodies or Legislatures. It is a 
tragedy; the result is that they find difficulty in repaying the same. In 
several provinces, the Registrar has drawn attention to this fact and 
stated that the office bearers of co-operative institutions shall not 
have anything to do with local bodies, not only to avoid the above said 
expenditure but also to avoid the importation of local bodies’ party 
politics in co-operative matters. 
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The following are some extracts taken from the presidential address 
of Mr. V. Raraadas Pantulu at the Central India, Rajpiitana and Gwalior 
Co-operative Conference held at Indore on the 26tli November, 1935. 

How to resuscitate the Movement. 

At a time when the Co-operative Movement is passing through an 
unprecedented crisis, owing to a variety of causes, moral and material, 
it is difficult to decide upon the most suitable approach to the problem of 
how to reform and rehabilitate the Movement. Co-operators have 
to admit that to-day- the failures of the movement are more prominent 
ill public estimation than its achievements— that the deterioration 
that has crept into our daily activities is attracting more attention, 
than the idealism and the cardinal principles of Co-operation, for which 
we profess to live and work. The main cause for this regrettable turn 
ill the fortunes of the Movement, in my opinion, is moral more than 
material. Material causes like the continued and prolonged economic 
depression and bad business methods have undoubtedly contributed in a 
very large measure to the deterioration of the Movement. Nevertheless, 
the Movement has still sufficient vitality left in it to weather the 
economic crisis and to extricate its business from the muddle which it 
has got into if it can command the necessary morale. It is my sad 
experience that schemes for arresting further deterioration of the move- 
ment and improving the working of our institutions are, in some places* 
held up, if not thwarted, l)y the utter absence of the spirit of co-operation 
and disciplined action. It is a humiliating spectacle to find in these days 
of our travail and trial, that the services of the “friend, philosopher and 
guide” of the movement, the Registrar — are in requisition more to decide 
quarrels among co-operators, to chastise committees engaged in internecine 
warfare, to appoint dictators who replace boards which have ceased to func- 
tion, and to detect frauds, than to help co-operators to expand, strengthen 
and popularise the movement. It is claime^^l by us that ‘ Union,’ ‘ Justice ’ 
and ‘ Peace ’ are the three spiritual and moral base^ments upon which are 
l}dng the foundations of the co-operative movement. If Union gives 
place to Dissension, Justice to Wrong and Peace to Strife, does it not 
mean that there is an end of Co-operation ? And yet, that is what is 
happening in many of our institutions. To add to our troubles, political 
and communal differences which have absolutely no place whatever in 
Co-operation have also found their way into the Movement. All this must 
cease. If we are to arrest the further deterioration of the Movement and 
make any progress at all, we want men and women who live and work in 
an atmosphere of co-operative idealism, promoting loyalty to the Move- 
ment and discipline among its ranks. We must realise that our co- 
operative institutions are not mere soulless repositories of money and 
merchandise, or rendezvous of book-keepers, clerks, accountants and 
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auditors. They are living institutions depending on our devoted and 
selfless services which demand the exercise of the highest qualities of 
head and heart, than those engaged in the services are capable of. The 
salvation of the Movement and its future, therefore, depend upon co- 
operators, official and non-official, high and low, paid and unpaid, bring- 
ing to bear on their daily task co-operative ideology in a true spirit of 
service and sacrifice. The first and foremost solution, therefore, for the 
resuscitation of the Movement is the rehabilitation of co-operative ideals 
and the development of co-operative conscience. 

Rural Indebtedness. 

The problem of providing rural credit promptly and adequately for 
the pursuit of agricultural occupation is, to my mind, wholly different 
from that of liquidation, redemption, reduction, conciliation or adjust- 
ment of standing prior debt of the agriculturists. The mixing up of 
rural “ credit ” and rural “ indebtedness ” has led to so much avoidable 
confusion of thought both in envisaging the problem of rural indebted- 
ness and ill searching for remedial measures. I have already said that 
rural societies can deal only with rural credit and not directly with rural 
indebtedness. It is true that by developing a .sound system of produc- 
tive ruial credit, the rural societies can control the growth of unproduct- 
ive rural indebtedness, bring clown the excessive rates of interest charged 
on rural finance and eventually reform, if not displace, the present 
system of money lending. But the effect of the.se services on rural 
indelitedness is indiiectancl not direct. In order to deal directly with 
indebtedness we want either state-aid or land mortgage banks or both. 
There can be no doubt that land mortgage banks will prove a blessing to 
'a certain class of agricultuiists posse.ssing the prescribed standards of 
repaying capacity, for they will be enabled to improve the margin of their 
savings by the replacement of ^rior usurious debts by loans borrowed 
from land mortgage banks which carry substantially lower rates of inte- 
rest. But, I feel that the hopes raised in the agriculturists’ mind 
regarding the efficacy of land mortgage banks to deal effectively with 
rural indebtedness, or .some what extravagant. The operations of these 
banks cannot, even in Madras where they are working fairly well, in my 
opinion, be expected to touch even the fringe of the problem of rural 
indebtedness viewed as a whole. A careful study of some surveys made 
ill typical areas in my part of the country, in order to ascertain the total 
volume of chronic debt and the proportion of it which can be handled by 
land mortgage banks working in the areas surveyed, has revealed to me 
that the latter was an insignificant fraction of the former. When har- 
nessed to debt conciliation schemes, land mortgage banks may be able to 
handle a few more cases of indebtedness, but will not offer any general 
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relief to the average indebted agriculturist, for the bulk of such agri- 
culturists are unable to furnish the security or satisfy the standards of 
repaying capacity prescribed by the land mortgage banks. 

The root cause of rural indebtedness is chronic poverty ; in other 
words, rural indebtedness is the result and not the cause of poverty of 
the rural masses. In my humble opinion, therefore, the real solution to 
rural indebtedness is effective State action to improve the earning capacity 
and economic prosperity of the agriculturists. The State by revising its 
fiscal and economic programme, pursuing an enlightened agrarian policy, 
lowering the burden of taxation, affording protection to agriculture by 
tariffs and subsidies and adopting other suitable remedial measures, 
should remove the operation of the causes that contribute to the chronic 
poverty of the rural masses. This' is the main line of attack of the 
problem of rural indebtedness. The second line of attack lines in the 
organisation of production and marketing of aricultural products by the 
States so as to make agriculture a paying industry resulting in an increase 
in the margin of savings of the agriculturists. Provision for power, 
encouragement of industries subsidiary to agriculture, organising the 
transport system with due regard to the agricultural interests and the 
like fall under this head of action. A third line of attack which is now 
much talked of but in regard to which little has been done, is bold and 
far reaching legislative action by the State, for the modification of the 
contractual and processual laws governing the determination and recovery 
of debts, regulation of money lending, abolition of usury by placing 
stringent limits on rates of interest that may be charged, the simplification 
of the Insolvency Taw to suit rural conditions, and inauguration of 
schemes for compulsory conciliation and adjustment of debts. But the 
action attempted to be taken on these lines hitherto has been very timid ; 
and the debt conciliation and agriculturists’ relief bills so far passed by^ 
some provincial councils are very ineffective measures. 
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Letter regarding G. 0. on Building Societies, 

From 

The President 

The Sivajipuram Co-operative House Building Society, Ltd., 

Tan j ore. 
To 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras. 

Through 

The Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Tan j ore. 

Subject Amendment of Rule 8 of the rules for the grant of state loans 
to co-operative^buildiiig societies— Hardships caused by G.O. 
1297— requesting suitable modification by addressing the 
Government. 

Honoured Sir, 

By reason of the amendment now made by the Government to rule 
No. 8 of the aforesaid rules, we are afraid that a serious hardship would 
be caused to the house building societies who have borrowed loans from 
the Government, if as stated in sub-paragraphs 1 and 11 of para 2 of 
the amended rule No. 8, the amount of subsequent instalments due by a 
society, even when it has made an excess payment over and above its due 
instalment, is not proportionately reduced and the Government requires 
the payment only of such proportionate amount alone. 

To take a concrete case : A society consisting of 10 members borrows 
from the Government Rs. 10,000 and stipulates that annually Rs. 500 
shall be repaid. The sum borrowed is taken by the ten members at 
Rs. 1000 each and they agree to pay to the society the same in annual 
instalments of Rs. 50 each. The society while it is working and all the 
members are paying their dues every month, collects the same from them 
and pays it to Government. It happens that sometimes some members 
get a lump sum into their hands and think of paying up their entire 
dues to the society and thereby wipe off theii loans. Let us take the case 
of a society where there are eight such members who after five years of 
Jakiug their loans, do so pay up their dues to the society and the society 
pays all the money got by them from their members into the Government 
Treasury towards the discharge of their loan. In the sixth year, the 
society will be in a position to g^t from its members who are then indebted 
to the society, only a sura of Rs. 100 and if the Government were to 
insist on the amount’ of the instalment to paid to them i^e. the same 
Rs. 500, where is the society to go? Is it the intention of the Government, 
that the society under such circumstances should go about in the open 
market’ for raising a loan at some expense to the society, to pay up the 
balance of Rs. 100. That would certainly be bad co-operation, and unless 
there is a provision in the rules, for a proportionate reduction in the 
amount of the instalments, when a good portion of the societies’ dues to 
the Government are paid up and their own dues are also wiped out by 
tbe members, it would work out the serious prejudice of the societies 
and the result will be default— and again default in tbe payment of 
Government dues, with the result, that the Liquidator will step in, and 
there will be a general condemnation that all co-operation is a failure. 

So, we feel that the words in the rule “nor the amount of 
subsequent instalments be reduced ” in sub-paras 1 and 2 of para 2 of 
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rule No. 8, has not been happily conceived, taking into consideration, 
such a difficulty as aforesaid, and it would behove the Government and 
all the authorities concerned to have the same reviewed and suitably 
amended as to give to the societies the benefit of proportionate redaction 
ill the payment of future instalments if and when the society pays a good 
portion of the dues to the Government. 

In our society, the difficulty, set forth above is present, and we are 
therefore anxious that every effort should be made for the revision of the 
rules as to give a proportionate reduction in the amount of the sub* 
sequent instalments, as in the case said above and in other possible 
cases. No doubt there will be no hardship to the individual members 
by the amendment to the by-laws proposed by 53- A, as it will only mean 
that they will have to be paying up their instalments so long as their 
debts are not wiped out, but in the case of the society, the amendment 
will be a hardship. 

I beg to remain, 

Honoured Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant 
(Sd.) R, Rangaswamy Aiyangar, 

President. 


Publications of the International Labour Office. 

INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF CO-OPERATIVE 
ORGANISATIONS 

The Directory gives details of (1) the international co- 
operative organisations; (2' for each country, the confederations 
and federations covering the whole country ; (3) in some excep- 
tional cases, those organisations which, without being national, 
are the chief or only representatives of a particular form of co- 
operation. 

It gives the title of each organisation and a translation into 
French, English and German, its address, the date of foundation, 
the chief officials, its journal, its national and iirternational affiili- 
ations and its mein embership. It presents, in the form of tables, 
figures relating to the various activities of the organisations, and 
tables summarising the statistics concerning federations and 
central co-operative organisations and their affiliated societies. 

The last edition was published in 1933. A new edition 
will be published about the beginning of 1936- 

Geneva, 1933. viii + 201 pp 2s. 6d. 

This publication may be ohtaintd from 

International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland, 

OR FROM 

Mr. P. P. PILLAI, International Labour Office, 

(Indian Branch), NEW DELHI. 
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Correspondence, 

I'HE SALEM CITY CO-OPERATIVE STORES, Ltd., 
AND ADMISSION OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
AS MEMBERS. 

To 

The Editor, 

Madras Journal of Co-operation. 

Sir, 

The by-laws of the Stores were got amended so as to enable the 
admission into it as members institutions as well as individuals. By-law 
No. 5 regarding membership reads as follows 

** Any person over 18 years of age who is competent to contract 
residing within the limits referred to in the third sentence of 
By-law (l) or any institution operating within the said limits 
shall be eligible for admission as a member, but no person or 
any institution can claim admission as a matter of right.” 

The secretary, thereupon, issued a circular to the several co-operative 
institutions in this District— urban societies, rural societies, and co- 
operative unions— inviting them to join as members and purchase their 
requirements of stationery such as paper, ink, pencils, pen-holders etc., 
which were stocked in large quantities so as to enable the Stores to 
effectively serve the needs of these numerous co-operative concerns. 
There are more than 400 institutions in this district within the limits of 
the jurisdiction of the Stores, 

The Deputy Registrar, however, for reasons best known to himself, 
advised the institutions not, to join as members, and has been success- 
fully dissuading them from co-operating with the Stores, by responding 
to its request. He has also been repeatedly writing to the Stores to 
refund the subscriptions advanced to it by a few institutions despite the 
mandates of the Deputy Registrar. Though we wrote him more than 
once that the refund is not permissible and that his view regarding the 
scope of the by-law is erroneous, he would, without answering our pro- 
test, simply repeat his request for refund. Obviously he has no legiti- 
mate objection to our course. 

It is much to be regretted that men put in charge of a nation-building 
department should be so perverse in their views and stand in the way of 
the progress of the movement. 

(Sd.) N. Rama Rao, 

Secretary, 
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ARREARS DUE BY THE PRIMARY 
LAND MORTGAGE BANKS. 

Lo 

The Editor, 

Madras Journal of Co-operation. 

Sir, 

I have read your editorial comments on the proceedings of the 
Conference of the Land Mortgage Banks last month with interest. The 
arrears due by the members of the Primary Banks are due to the fore- 
closure of the loans during the past three years. Of these loans, 11 loans 
for Rs. 22,390 were already decreed and 19 loans for Rs. 40,967 are 
awaiting disposal by arbitrators. These foreclosure suits were instituted 
by Primary Banks on account of a by-law which left no option to the 
banks in the event of the member making default of single instalment of 
the loan for a period of three months. This by-law was very hard and 
compelled the primary banks to institute suits unnecessarily. Under the 
altered by-law some amount of discretion has been given to the banks to 
institute suits only in cases where the proceedings are absolutely neces- 
sary. If the primary banks are satisfied that the amount can be recover- 
ed otherwise than by the institution of a suit, it can now with the 
permission of the President of the Central Land Mortgage Bank institute 
suit only for the principal amount of the instalment. Some of the 
borrowers under the loans in which decrees have been obtained are since 
paying up their arrear instalments and re-opening their loans with the 
approval of the Cential Land Mortgage Bank. In these circumstances, 
the position is not so bad as your note makes out. The Primary Banks 
are doing all that they can to insist on punctual payment by the 
borrowers. 

(Sd.) M. RAMA.CHANDRA RAO. 

% 

[We are veiy glad to learn that the position, of the primary banks is 
better than we had thought. Ed] 
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News and Notes. 

The Cochin Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank was registered 
recently under the Co-operative Societies Regulation of the Cochin State* 
Sir C. V. Anantakrishua Aiyar, Retired Judge of the Madras High Court’ 
has agreed to be the Chairman of the Board of Directors and Rao Bahadur 
C. Gopala Menon of Madras as one of the Directors. 

it: * 

An interesting suggestion is made by a correspondent that a rule 
may be made, permitting the representatives of only A and B class societies 
to be directors of central banks and that of defaulting societies be debarred 
from the directorate. As things are in our presidency, we wonder how 
many will be able to get the required number of directors to work the 
banks. 

fR * 

The co-operators of England deserve to be congratulated on nine 
co-operative candidates having been successful in the last general election, 
against only one in the previous election. In the new Parliament there 
will also be Trade Unionists who sympathise with the co-operative 
movement and the co-operative case will, we are sure, command much 
stronger support than it did in the years 1931 to 1935. 

* ^ 

The report of the Hood Co-operative Institute, Tanjore, states that 
the third session of the rural woikers class was conducted as usual undei 
the auspices of the Institute in June last and that 52 candidates were 
trained, of whom one was a lady. Most of them were village teachers. 
Instruction was imparted in Tamil in subjects such as Co-operation, 
Agricultural, Rural Sanitation, Hygiene etc. At the end of the course a 
written examination was held and 43 candidates came out successful. 
Certificates were issued to them. 

# # * 

Mr. J. P. Joshua, m.a., of the Madras Christian College, who is well 
known here for his social work, is at present in England taking special 
courses at Liverpool. Addressing the members of the Balloon-street, 
Luncheon Club on “Rural India” in November last, he said that 90 pei 
cent of the people in India were illiterate and that this illiteracy was a 
great stumbling block to the progress of India. A reform which was 
having a remarkable effect on village life was the formation of co-ope- 
rative societies. Those societies were bitter enemies, he said, to ordinary 
money-lenders and now the struggle for many years was between socie- 
ties and the money-lenders. 
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At the first Kuriiool District Klementary School Teachers’ Confe- 
rence held at Nandyal, a few days ago, Mr. C. Joseph Reddi, Sub-Deputy 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Kurnool, spoke on ‘ Village Teachers 
and Co-operation.’ Mr. Reddi said that in villages it was quite common 
to find presidents and secretaries of co-operative societies who could 
hardly read and write. It was there that the village teacher could help 
the co-operative movement. If only he could equip himself with a 
knowledge of the principles of co-operation, he could impart that know- 
ledge to the village folk and thus do a real service to the movement. He 
appealed to the teachers present to organise informal co-operative socie- 
ties for boys in their respective schools. 

# # # 

Dr. Spencer Hatch of Trivandrum, who was on a visit to Pudukottah, 
recently had an informal discussion with the prominent officials and non- 
officials of the State on ‘Rural Improvement. ’ Speaking about co-ope- 
ration, he said, that generally they failed in their objective for the 
inspectors of the State were saddled with too much work. Replying to 
some of the questions by those present Dr. Hatch said that villagers 
must make efforts to do things for themselves and the Government 
would' come forward to help them whenever necessary and offer them 
expert advice. He suggested that subsidiary industries such as bee- 
keeping and poultry-farming, which were the important industries of 
the State should be run on improved methods. 

n * » 

During the last co-operative year the Tiiuievelly District Co-operative 
Central Bank practised severe retrenchment of staff owing to the shrin- 
kage in loan transactions. The heavy surpluses had been invested in 
0, P. Notes. By selling a portion of them the Bank made a profit of 
nearly Rs. 45,000. The rate of interest to societies which was 6j per- 
cent last year has been reduced to 5i per cent in the current year. The 
overdries under principal and interest were 50*2 per cent and 9*1 per cent 
respectively. But an examination of individual loans in 61 societies has 
revealed the fact that the loans are generally well secured and that loans 
of only Rs. 1,869 out of Rs. 2*45 lakhs might lead to loss. The Bank 

earned a net profit of Rs. 69,395*10-0. 

# » * 

The Directors of the Viziavada Co-operative Bank, Bezwada, claim in 
their administration report for 1934-35 that their Bank was the first to 
reduce the lending rate to societies from 6 per cent to 5 per cent on con- 
dition that the societies should lend to their members at 6f per cent. It 
issued loans amounting to Rs. 4,36.237 to the societies during the year 
and recovered Rs.3,76,493. The percentage of balance to demand under 
principal amounted to 24‘46 as against 3275 of the previous year ; but 
that under interest remained unchanged at 4,4 per cent. Under the 
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rectification scheme of the Registrar, 60 societies were examined. Out 
of loans amounting to Rs. 1,84,760, the bad debts are estimated to be 
Rs. 16,444. The working of the bank during the year under review 

resulted in a net profit of Rs. 5,715-5-0. 

« * « 

The Government of Madras having decided to try the experiment of 
giving loans for debt redemption in East Godavari and Chingleput, 
the Rural Reconstruction Centre at Alamiiru arranged for a conference 
of agriculturists in order to give an opportunity to the Special Loans 
Officer to explain the terms and conditions of the proposed loans. He 
explained among other things that it was proposed to limit loans to 
persons whose propety was not worth more than Rs. 3,000 and that the 
indebtedness should not be more than Rs. 2,000. Mr. N. Satyanarayana, 
Convenor of the conference, voiced the opinion of the ryots that the limit 
of Rs. 3,000 was low for the area and if the relief measure should benefit 
any considerable class the property limit should be raised to Rs. 10,000. 
* # » 

In 1922 a California judge rendered judgment on a loan of 
$ 100 made in 1897, with interest at 10 per cent, monthly, com- 
pounded monthly. The amount of the judgment, which required 
a staff of clerks several days to compute, was the immense sum of 
$ 304,840,332,912,685. 16— all out of a $ 100 note in 25 years ! Needless 
to say the judgment was not collected. One dollar placed at simple 
interest at the time of the birth of Christ, at 4 per cent, would amount 
to merely $ 78*24 ; compunded annually the amount would be, in round 
numbers, | 600,000,000,000,000,000,000,600,000,000,000 ! 

{Maiiifoba Co-operator) 

As co-operators we lioast that our organizations are thoroughly 
democratic, that we follow the principle of one man one vote and that 
every member has an equal voice in the control of our mutual affairs. 
But if only a few atteiid the meetings there is not much democracy after 
all, The aunual meeting of the local organization is the members’ 
opportunity to make their control effective. It is the place to get in- 
formation as to bow the business has been conducted during the past 
year and to express approval or disapproval of the actions of the directors 
and officers. It is the place to elect new directors and to inform them 
as to the wishes of the members and to appoint delegates to represent the 
locals at the annual meetings of the central organizations. These duties 
should not be left to a few : every member should be on hand if it is 
physically possible. (Manitoba Co-operator.) 
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I.IST OF SOCIETIES REGIvSTEFED AND LIQUIDATED 

List of Societies Registered in November Last. 

S. No. Name. District. 


1 

Mangalapurara Better I^iving Co-op. Society ... 

Madras City 

2 

Perambur Co-op. Building Society 


3 

The Madras Co-op. Sugar Marketing Society ... 

jj 

4 

Kesavanallathur Weavers’ Purchase and Sale 
Society. 

Chingleput. 

5 

Rozanagarara Weavers’ Purchase and Sale 
Society. * 

» 

6 

Kkkadu Weavers’ Purchase and Sale Society ... 

3 } 

7 

lyyangar Gualni Sri Subrahmania Better giving 
Society. 

35 

8 

ISTidubrolu Crop lyoau and Sale Society 

Guntur. 

9 

The Tengal Cambli Weavers’ Co-op. Purchase 
and Sale Society. 

Anantapur. 

10 

The Idaichivilai Co-op. Better lyiviug Society ... 

Tinnevelly. 

11 

Parapadi Co-op. Society 

33 

12 

Pappinisseri Co-op. Stores 

Malabar. 



List of Societies whose Registration has been cancelled in November Last. 


Name of the Society. 

District. 

Date of 
CaDcellatioB 

1 

Mukundagiri hand Holders’ Tease 




C. S. 

Chingleput 

... 27- 10-35^ 

2 

Namakkalpalayam C, S. 

Coimbatore 

... 4 - 11 - 35 !’ 

3 

Muruugapettai P'ishermen C, S. 

Trichinopoly 

... 4-11-35. 

4 

Kaniiigaiper C. S. 

Chingleput 

... 5-11-35. 

5 

Agricultural Subordinates C. S. 

Bell ary 

... 5-11-35. 

6 

Nellore Co-op. Paddy Sale C. S. 

Nellore 

... 5-11-35. 

7 

Arkonain Co-op. House Building C.S. 

North Arcot 

... 5-11.35. 

8 

Ramalingapuram C. S. 

Chingleput 

... 6-11-35. 

9 

Arigathurai C. S. 

do 

... 6-11-35. 

10 

Rayadrug Govt. Servants’ C S. 

Bellary 

... 6-11-35. 

11 

Madapalli Mogers’ C. S, 

Malabar 

... 7-11-35. 

12 

KallurC. S. 

do 

... 8-11-35. 

13 

Perumbakkam C. S. 

Chingleput 

... 9 11-35. 

14 

Chittamur C. S. 

do 

... 11-11-35. 
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Name of the Society, 

District. 

Date of 
Cancellation. 

15 

Kadalamangalam C. S. 

. Chingleput 

... 11-11-35 

16 

Narrikkode C, S. 

Malabar 

... 12-11-35 

17 

Nelvoy Co-op. Supervising Union 

Chingleput 

... 15-11-35 

18 

Teethalam F. L. C. S. 

do 

... 20-11-35, 

19 

Kakarlamudy C. S, ... 

West Godavari 

... 20-11.35. 

20 

Ayyamcheri C. S. ... • 

Chingleput 

... 20-11-35. 

21 

Dandagara C. S. ^ ... 

West Godaveri 

... 20-11-35. 

22 

Porpadakurichi C. S. ... 

South Arcot 

... 21-11-35. 

23 

Nagar C. S. 

do 

... 21-11-35. 

24 

Mamanandal 

do 

... 21-11-35. 

25 

Kancharlapalem Adi-Aiidhra C. S-... 

Guntur 

... 22-11-35. 

26 

Arasakughi C. S. 

South Arcot 

... 22-11-35. 

27 

Vellapandal C. S. 

Chingleput 

... 23-11-35. 

28 

Kallakurichi Spinners and Weavers 




C. S. 

do 

,.. 25-11.35. 

29 

Rayadurg Focal Board Employees 




c. S. 

Bell ary 

.. 26-11-35. 

30 

Thanakolathiir C. S. 

Malabar 

.. 26-11-35. 

31 

K. Thirvu varan gam C. S. 

do 

.. 27-11.35. 

32 

Narikelapalli C. S. 

Guntur 

.. 28-11 35. 

33 

Vadakailasm C S. 

South Arcot 

.. 28-11-35. 

34 

Vettapattu C. S. 

North Arcot 

.. 28-11-35. 
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G. O. and Registrar’s Circular* 

GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 

Abstract. 

Co-operative Societies : Central I^and Mortgage Bank—Debentares— 
Government guarantee— Increase from Rs. 50 lakhs to Rs. 100 lakhs— 
Sanctioned. * 


DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT. 

G. 0. No. Ms.j 1648, Dated 26th November 1935. 


Order, 

In notification No. 353, dated 2nd October 1934, published at page 
1825 of Part I of the Fort St. George Gazette, dated 9th October 1934, 
the Government of Madras have declared that all debentures issued by 
the Board of Directors of the Central Land Mortgage Bank under sub- 
section (l) of Section 4 of the Madras Co-operative Dand Mortgage Banks 
Act, 1934, on or subsequent to 31st July 1934 redeemable within a period 
not exceeding 25 years from the date of issue and bearing a rate of inte- 
rest not exceeding 5 per cent, per annum shall be fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed by the Government as regards the principal and interest, 
provided that the total aggregate face value of the debentures carrying 
the guarantee shall not exceed Rs. 50 lakhs, exclusive of the value of 
such debentures as may have been redeemed by the Board from time to 
time. Under Sub-section '^(2) of Section 6 of the Act aforesaid, the 
Government after consulting the Legislative Council, are now pleased to 
increase the maximum amount of the guarantee given by them in 
respect of the debentures issued by the Central Land Mortgage Bank to 
a total face value of Rs. 100 lakhs exclusive of such debentures as the 
Bank may from time to time redeem, subject to the periods of issue and 
the rate of interest specified in the notification No. 353, dated 2nd Octo- 
ber 1934 referred to above. The Government have no objection to the 
inclusion of the terms of this further guarantee in the debentures to be 
issued by the Bank which satisfy the foregoing conditions. 

(By Order of the Government, Ministry of Public Works). 

C. A. Henderson, 

Secretary to Government, 
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B. 7318/35. Office of the 

OF Co-operative Societies, 
Madras^ 3rd December 1935. 

T. Austin Esq., I. C. S., 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 

CIRCULAR. 

Siih : Eoaiis — extensions for repayment of old loans Resolution 
No. VII — passed at the XXI Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Conference. 

In the first part of the resolution quoted it has been resolved ‘‘ that 
extension of time for the repayment of loans be given to members of co- 
operative societies, who give proper security as cover, for periods extend- 
ing up to ten years ”. The matter has been already considered by the 
Registrar and instructions issued on the subject. The attention of the 
officers of the Department and of the District Co-operative Central Banks 
is invited to the scheme drawm up by the Registrar for adoption by the 
central banks for an intensive examination of all outstanding loans in 
primary societies. In paragraph 2 of the scheme it has been laid down 
that only borrowers who can be relied upon to pay out of income should 
be given extension of time and that the period of extension shall not 
ordinarily exceed one to three years. The Registrar has no objection to 
have the limit of extension ordinarily between 3 to 5 years. Extensions 
for longer periods will not be desirable or necessary, in the ordinary 
circumstances. In exceptional cases the periods may however be extend- 
ed up to 10 years, regarding being had to the special circumstances of 
the members concerned, the working of the society and the financial 
resources of the Central Bank. 


(By Order), 

K. A. Padbhanabhan, 

Manager. 
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The Ediiorial Committee do not hold themselves responsible for 
views expressed by contributors. Contributors are requested to 
write legibly and on one side of the paper. Manuscripts will 
not be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. Matter 
intended for the issue of any particular month should reach the 
Committee before the 15th of the previous month. 

Editorial Notes, 

The Late King Emperor. 

Co-operators in India, like other people living in the British 
Empire, are immersed in sonow at the passing away of the late 
King Emperor George V, When a few months ago His Majesty’s 
Silver Jubilee was celebrated with great enthusiasm all over the 
Empire, no one ever thought that so soon his loss would have to be 
mourned. His innate nobility, his sympathy with all classes of his 
siibject.s, and the ease and grace with which he moved with them' 
endeaied him to one and all ; and at a time when thrones and 
empires tumbled down elsewhere, he n^ade the British throne more 
loved than ever. His Majesty had real faith in the co-operative 
movement. When he was in India for his coronation, in reply to the 
Delhi Municipal address on the 13th December 1911, he said, JIfthe 
system of Co-operation can be introduced and utilised to the full, I 
foresee a great and glorious future for the agricultural interests of 
the country.” On behalf of the co-operators of this province we 
offer our humble and deep sympath}^ to Her Majesty and the other 
members of the Royal Family in their sad bereavement and onr 
loyalty and best wishes to His Majesty Edward VIII, whose tremen- 
dous popularity as Prince of Wales in every part of the Empire is a 
sure indication that he will closely follow the example of his illus- 
trious father. 
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Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, President of the Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Union, and of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ 
Association, and Member, Central Committee, International Co-ope- 
rative Alliance, London, has sent the following message to the Pri- 
vate Secretary to His Majesty the King : — 

“ On behalf of the Co-operators of India, I offer our sincere con- 
dolences to the British Royal Family on the demise of His 
late Majesty, who gave unforgettable expression to his great 
faith in co-operation at the Coronation Celebration, 1911, and 
who was a great factor in national and international co-ope- 
ration, and also offer otu' respectful homage to His Gracious 
Majesty Edward VIII on his accession.” 


The Late Messrs. T. K. Hanumantha Rao and V. C. Rangaswami. 

It is our great misforuine to have lost two of our prominent and 
useful co-operators in the month of January last— Rao Sahib T. K. 
Haiuiinantha Rao and Air. V. C. Rangaswami. Death came to them 
rather suddenly and unexpectedly, as they were attending to their 
usual work till the end. Air. Hanumantha Rao was a veteran co- 
operator and was sixty-eight at the time of his death. He was one 
of the fourteen founders of the Triplicane Stores, and no one during 
all these thirty-one yeais of its existence has done more than he by 
word and deed to make it work on right lines and to make it known 
outside Aladras City. Air. Hanumantha Rao was born with the gift 
of propaganda, He was the delight of audiences and his eloquence 
"was usually irresistible. If, wherever there is a considerable colony 
of South Indians, a co-operative store is started and successfully 
managed, as in Bombay, Na'gpnr and other places, if co-operators of 
other provinces see in South Indians what they call the “ Triplicane 
Spiiit, it is due to the example and precept of Air. Hanumantha Rao 
more than to any other single cause. His name is a household word 
in every co-opeiative store in this province and in Alysore. It was 
the deal wish of his heart to see the Triplicane Store develop into 
wholesale society with banking and educational sections as in 
England. Though he did a certain amount of educative propaganda 
in this direction, his wish was not fulfilled, owing, we believe, chiefly 
to the fact there is not yet sufficient business in our store societies 
to maintam a wholesale. He was Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the Aladras Provincial Co-operative Conference in 1926. 
He was a Professor of Cheini.stry in Government service, but it used 
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to be humorously said that his students always learnt more co-Ope- 
ration than chemistry— he used to be so full of it. During the last 
few years he devoted himself to the building up of the Triplicane 
Fund. He had the satisfaction of seeing it firmly rooted and located 
in a good building of its own. Mr. Hanumantha Rao will undoubt- 
edly be remembered long for his splendid idealism and continued 
devotion to the cause of the consumers’ movement. We offer our 
sympathy to the members of his family. 

Mr. V. C. Rangaswami was the son oT vSir V. C. Desikachariar 
who was one of the founders of the Madras Central Urban Bank 
which is now known as the Madi;ias Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
Sir V. C. Desikachariar was its honorary secretary for some years 
after it was started. Mr. Rangaswami joined it in 1911 as its honorary 
assistant secretary and was later appointed as its paid secretary, in 
which capacity he served the institution efficiently and conscientious- 
ly for over twenty-three years. He was ever ready to help the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Union as examiner and lecturer for the 
training classes organised by it. He was of the greatest help to the 
Ramakrishna Students’ Home, Mylapore, in the industrial section of 
which he took a special interest. He was a worthy son of a great 
pioneer of the co-operative movement in this province. Though for 
some years he was keeping indifferent health, his death was sudden 
and unexpected. He was only about fifty years of age and should 
ordinarily have given many years of service yet to the co-operative 
movement. We offer our deepest sympathy to hirs. Rangaswami 
and the other members of the bereaved family. ^ 

The Travancore Co-operative Conference. 

We have published as supplement to tlijs issue the address 
delivered by Mr. V. Raniadas Pantulu as President of the eighth 
Travancore Co-operative Conference on the 14th January last. The 
conference was convened chiefly with a view to discuss the recom- 
mendations of the Devadhar Enquiry Committee and the Bill drafted 
by it in amendment of the present law relating to co-operative 
societies. Mr. Pantulu’s address covers a wide field and generally 
condemns the stiffening of official control over the movement. Only 
to one point we should like to draw particular attention on this 
occasion. In the note appended to his address on the Bill drafted 
by the Committee, he urges that unlimited liability should not be 
made compulsory for agricultural societies, but that it should.be 
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made optional He rightly points out : “ There is no particular 
reason why societies composed of a majority of agriculturists should 
necessarily be of the unlimited type. It must be a matter of choice 
and not a statutory compulsion. Formation of new societies will be 
difficult under such compulsion. Liability, even of the limited type, 
can, if so desired, be augmented by provision for some reserve liabi- 
lity on shares or some other basis,” The conviction is growing in 
the minds of experienced co-operators that unlimited liability is not 
so suited to our country's it was once believed to be. We pointed 
out recently that in Japan unlimited liability was the exception and 
not rule. Unless unlimited liability is given up and substituted by 
limited liability— with if necessary reserve liability added, as suggest- 
ed by Mr. Ramadas Pantulu— there is very little chance of improving 
bad societies at all. We understand that in the United Provinces 
an attempt is being made to persuade the Local Government 
to exempt non-borrowing members of a society from the operation 
of unlimited liability, under the proviso contained in section 4 
of the Co-operative Societies Act of 1912. That section lays down 
where liability shall be unlimited and where it shall be limited, 
“ unless the Local Government by general or special order other- 
wise directs.” So the co-operators of the United Provinces are 
seeking to induce the Local Government to direct by a general or 
special order that iniliinited liability shall not apply to jnembers who 
join a society without the intention of boirowiiig from it. We wish 
every success to the attempt of our brethern in the United Provinces. 
Travaiicore has a very good oppoitunity to benefit by the experience 
of the whole of India and we hope it will not miss the opportunity. 

Liberal Federation Resolutions. 

The National Liberal hTderatioii which met at Nagpur in the 
last week of December adopted only a few resolutions, but among 
them. were two which may be described as belonging to the platform 
of co-operators. One was on rural uplift in the following terms : 

“ While the Liberal Federation notices with satisfaction the prac- 
tical interest with Government are at last evincing in rural 
uplift, it regrets that they are working with inadequate funds 
and mainly through official agency and are spending an 
excessive part of the available money on salaries of staffs and 
establishments. In the opinion of the Federation the work 
can be done economically, 5 ^et efficiently, through trained 
unofficial agencies, as far as possible.” 
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The resolution was moved by Dewaii Bahadur C. M. Gandhi, 
President of the Co-operative District Bank, Surat, and a veteran 
co-operator. The agency employed for rural uplift in North India, 
particularly in the United Provinces and the Punjab, is mainly 
official. Such agency may be able to show good results for a short 
time owing to an all-round exercise of official pressure, but the whole 
effort evaporates when that pressure is removed, as happened in 
Gurgaon district in the Punjab, That the official agency is costly is 
self-evident, but another inherent defect in, it is that the personnel is 
changed too frequently for the work to be efficient. Our province 
could perhaps claim to have supplied the most convincing illustration 
of the unsuitability of the official agency in its Tiruvellore project. A 
number of well paid officers from different departments — whose 
combined salaries amounted to several thousands of rupees each 
month— were concentrated in Tiruvellore Taluk, were reported to be 
very busy there for the best part of a year, and suddenly it was 
announced that the project was abandoned. No report and not even 
a word of explanation was offered to the public. On the other hand, 
several rural welfare centres conducted by non-official agencies are 
working steadily, economically and comparatively efficiently for a 
number of years. Our experience therefore fully supports the resolu- 
tion of the Liberal Federation on this subject. 

The other resolution related to agricultural indebtedness : 

“ While approving the object of the laws passed in some provinces 
for the relief of agricultural indebtedness, the Federation is 
firmly of opinion that they will fail to produce a beneficial 
effect unless the Government (l) take suitable steps to provide 
adequate finance at a cheap rate of interest, (2) advance 
money for the repayment to creditors as Mr. Gokhale suggest- 
ed in the Legislative Council of the Governor-General in 1906 
and ( 3 ) supplement the legislation for the better organisation of 
rural credit including the establishment of land mortgage 
banks and the extension of the co-operative movement.” 

This resolution is in conformity with the resolutions passed on 
the subject at the last Madras Provincial Co-operative Conference. It is 
very interesting to learn that the late Mr. Gokhale pleaded so far back 
as 1906 that the funds of the State should be made available, of course 
under suitable conditions, to agriculturists for the redemption of their 
debts. We are glad that even a purely political conference like that 
of the Liberals has realised the importance of rural uplift work and the 
need for affording relief to the indebted agriculturist. 
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Government Servants and Societies. 

The Secretary of the Government Servants’ Co-operative Society, 
Sompeta, Ganjam District, was convicted sometime ago by the Joint 
Magistrate, Berhampore, on the charge of having misappropriated 
the society’s funds. He appealed against the conviction before the 
Sessions Judge. In acquitting him, the learned Judge commented 
on the work of the society as follows: “ They (President and Secre- 
tary) reduced themselves to the position of mere figure-heads who 
were prepared to sign anything and everything that was placed be- 
fore them, trusting that things were and would be all right. It is a 
pity that persons who cannot discharge such public duties, should 
still hanker after the presidentship and secretaryship of such societies, 
believing that their social status might thereby be improved. As a 
matter of fact, instead of getting name and fame, such stupid men 
get into trouble for defalcations by others and get very near or actu- 
ally into the gaol.” These observations are true and ought to be a 
warning to all office-bearers of societies. The learned Judge said 
further, “ I am afraid co-operative societies will not flourish satis- 
factorily so long as we do not have wholetime and paid officers in 
control of their affairs and I am distinctly of opinion that Govern- 
ment servants in active employ must be prohibited from under- 
taking any honorary office in such societies.” Societies have fully 
realised the necessity for paid staff and are employing them as soon 
as their finances permit. Perhaps the learned Judge was not aware 
that Government servants are prohibited from holding offices, except 
in societies intended solely for Government servants. This prohibi- 
■tion was introduced, indeed, not because Government servants 
were considered unusually ignorant or easy-going, but because it was 
feared that the influence attached to their position might adversely 
affect the interests of- others. Negligence lands one in difficulties, 
whether one is Government Servant or not ; and on account of their 
training, Government servants are less likely to be negligent than 
others. We do not believe that defalcations etc , are more common 
in co-operative societies than in other business organisations. If 
one hears more often of them in connection wdth societies, it is be- 
cause publicity is one of the characteristics of co-operation, while the 
opposite is true of other bodies. We are sure no further restrictions 
on Government servants are called for. 

A Mysore Government Order. 

A recent order of the Government of Mysore directs the Mysore 
Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank to discontinue the practice of 
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making advances to depositors on the security of their deposits. 
The ground on which the order is based is that the object of the 
Apex Bank is to finance registered societies only. In a well reasoned 
memorandum the Bank pointed out to the Government that advan- 
ces made to depositors against their deposits were not really in the 
nature of loans but mere repayments of the deposits, that the practice 
was obtaining in the Provincial and Central- Banks of Madras, Bihar, 
Central Provinces, the Punjab and some of the Indian States, that it 
had been permitted for a long time in Mysbre State itself, that it was 
supported by the last Mysore Provincial Co-operative Conference 
held in October 1935, and that if the Government still thought that 
such advances were opposed to Section 29 of the Co-operative Socie- 
ties Regulation, the Government may be pleased to exempt the 
Bank from the operation of the section. The Registrar too recom- 
mended the exemption, as he considered the continuance of the 
existing facilities to depositors necessary in order that the Bank may 
continue to attract deposits from the public. The Government, 
however, disregarded all these considerations and passed the order 
referred to above. We are afraid the Government have not properly 
appreciated the memorandum of the Bank and have taken an unfor- 
tunate decision. One could have understood it if the Bank was 
unable to meet the demands of societies for loans on account of these 
advances to depositors. Far from that being the case, the position 
everywhere is that provincial and central banks have a good deal of 
idle money on their hands. We trust the Bank will make further 
representations and the Government will be pleased to reconsider 
their present decision. 

Gaekwad’s Diamond Jubilee. 

The celebration of the diamond jubilee (5f the accession of a 
ruler is a very rare event anywhere. The happiness of a such cele- 
bration occurred to His Highness the Maharajah of Baroda and' his 
subjects in the first week of January. In addition to the usual items 
there were some which were quite characteristic of the enlighten- 
ment for whicRHis Highness’s rule is justly noted. One such item 
was an exhibition of rural life, which was opened by His Highness 
himself and the object of which was educative. The boons granted 
on the occasion were intended to benefit the agricultural population 
in particular and included the adoption of an Agriculturists Debt 
Redemption Act, the extension of land mortgage banks throughout 
the State, additional facilities for the supply of pure drinking water, 
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the creation of a section in the Public Works Department to attend to 
field drainage, the establishment of a broadcasting station for the 
education of the rural population and the completion of the village 
dispensary programme. More important than even these was the 
constitution of a special bust fund of one crore of rupees the income 
from which will be devoted for improving the conditions of life of 
the rural population, especially those of the poor and the depressed 
classes. This is to be in addition to the amounts usually and pro- 
gressively provided in the' budget of the State for the welfare of the 
rural population. His Plighness’s message to the people, delivered 
on the occasion, which we have published elsewhere, should prove 
inspiring alike to the rulers of Indian States and the administrators 
of the British provinces. By pursuing an enlightened policy 
throughout his long reign, marked by such measures as compulsory 
education, the village library movement, social legislation etc., the 
Gaekwad has lichly earned the affection and gratitude of his subjects. 
It will be the prater of everyone in tliis country that he may live 
long to enjoy it and that it may even increase. 

New Year Honours, 

On New Yeai’s Day the titles of Rao Bahadur and Rao Sahib 
were confcned respectively on Mr. K. vSambasiva Cliettiar, President, 
Urban Bank, Conjeevarain and on Mr. 0. Venkatarauiana Aiyar, Presi- 
dent Town Bank, Chittooi In other ])rovinces Mr. Satyangsu 
Kumar Sinha, J’)eputv Chaiiman, Central Co-operative Bank, 
Bind wan, waas made Rai Bahadur and IMalik Sultan Mahmud, 
Assistant Re-gistrar of Co-op-^ralive Societies, N. W. P. Province, 
was made Sardar Sahib. The title of Sardar Sahib has apparently 
replaced the older title of Khan Sahil). Kaisar-i-llind Medal of the 
third class was conferred on Maulvi Abdul Zabhar, Inspector of Co- 
operative Societies, Bengal. We believe this is the first lime that 
an Inspector of Co-operative Societies lias been honoured, and 
j\Ir. Abdul Zabbar must have promoted social work in a striking 
manner through co-operative societies to be thought of for the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. The share of co-operators in the lionours list 
is comparatively meagre but not surprising in view of the fact that 
during these years of economic depression it is the defects and 
difficulties of the movement which are coming uppermost and 
not its benefits. We offer our hearty congratulations to the recipi- 
ents and in particular to Mr. A.bdnl Zabbar. We hope his example 
will stimulate other Inspectors to win distinction by meritorious 
work. 
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Rural Reconstruction in India* 

By Rev. Ralph Richard Keithahn, Devakottah, Ramnad Dt. 

We meet to-day at cue of the signifi-cant moments in the history 
of mankind. There is a stir in the hearts of men never felt before. 
The most sacred customs and beliefs are being rethought and 
modified to a new comprehension of Truth, In the first place, in 
spite of all our uncertainities it would seem that there is a growing 
conviction through valid experience of the fundamental importance 
and reality of religion. May I dare Co include even the Communist, 
the Self- Respecter, the Humanist in this generalisation. It seems 
to me that all of us have something very fundamentally religious in 
our make up, no matter how much we rebel against certain modes of 
religious expression. The psychologist often sees more of the 
elements of religion in him who denies any religious belief than in 
many of our so-claimed religious people. Secondly, there is a 
growing unity of the liberal forces of religion throughout the world. 
Many of us find more in common with liberals in other religious 
than with the conservatives of our own religion. Such fellowships 
as this have been the result. Thirdly, world prolems such as War, 
“statism”, unjust economic orders, racial discrimination and rural 
oppression and exploitation are becoming more acute. We are see- 
ing more and more clearly that these problems must be faced 
and solved on a world basis. 

India is becoming a very real part of the modern world. 
However, her aspect of the w^orld problem is distinctive. What may 
be problems are also her assets. For Example, she has been the 
mother of four of the eleven living religions of tKe world and is the 
home of the main religions to-day. All this tends to division. Yet 
it is also India’s asset. She has a tremendous past experience to 
build upon, It is for us to take of the valid of the past and build it 
into the New India. 

India is one of the most rural countries of the world. Most of 
her population is massed in the 7,00,000 villages. This too is her 
strength and her problem. Here are massed the multitude— the 
peasants— hungry and growingly impatient, superstitous and funda- 
mentally religious, illiterate but not ignorant, unsanitary and disease- 
ridden yet not unclean, caste-ridden and at the same time the authors 
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of the Panchayat, once called by Ramsay MacDonald, the most demo- 
cratic local form of Government ever produced by mankind. Yes, 
here is the Indian farmer whose food we eat daily but whom we never 
fail to exploit. Here is the man who makes our lives of greater ease 
and culture possible but who feels the bitter lash of persecution of 
those he befriends. However, all over the world this ‘‘ forgotten 
man ” is protesting. He is demanding his rights. In India, the 
Harijan in particular, at the bottom of the scale, proclaims his revolt 
by often joining or threatening to join another religion en mass. I 
know this is a caste problem but it goes much deeper than that. The 
caste system clings so tenaciously to the village, in part because it 
supports an exploiting economic system. But the struggle takes a 
new form when there is an absentee landlord. Only two weeks ago, 
I stood in a village listening to determined Harijan and Nattar far- 
mers, who have been at one another’s throats the last five years, now 
united against the Chettiar landlord and attacking the Beshkarar for 
unfair dealings. Strangely enough, the Beshkarar sat silently by, 
listening to as bad a scolding as I generally hear. He sensed evi- 
dently that he was dealing with nothing less than serious. These 
farmers are not going to continue to submit. The danger is that 
those of us who are truly responsible will not awake soon enough 
and the farmer will use violence in his resistence. In fact, this is 
already happening in places. 

Will India voluntarily and aggressively direct its unique re- 
sources to the solution of this great rural problem ? Up to this time 
the vaiious religious groups have been treating one another as poten- 
tial enemies. But to-day we face a most unusual opportunity of 
experimenting with the tiiUh we claim to have. Uet us pirt aside 
our differences and bring those unique resources which each group 
claims to have to bear upon the great rural problem. If there is no 
contribution our vanity will soon reveal itself. The truth will assert 
and speak for itself. The International Fellowship has been pro- 
claiming this ideal. I suggest that the Fellowship make another 
pioneer movement and bring the truth of co-operation it proclaims to 
attack one of the most serious problems in India to-day. What 
greater call is there 1 And if we succeed what greater message or 
contribution can we give to the world ! My wife and I have re- 
turned to India to give ourselves to this rural problem on an inter- 
national and inter-religious basis. We feel that the total resources 
of India must be poured into a total programme for the whole village. 
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We bring the Christian tradition and resources with us. We feel that 
they have little significance unless they do bring the more abundant 
life unto others. And as we come we ask our Muslim and Hindu 
brother to join us with his resources and with the same spirit that 
we may be a demonstration to India and through her to the world that 
the resources of the various religious are ready for use in solving such 
troublesome problems and that these religions have a definite contri- 
bution to make as the new world is built. We come to the Interna- 
tional Fellowship which has proclaimed this ideal now for many 
years, asking it to give us its blessings by requesting its various 
groups to throw their complete resources behind this— another 
‘‘ Experiment with the Truth.” 

It will not be out of order to picture a programme for the group* 
I shall try to do so in terms of problems which I have been facing 
the last few months in the villages. 

1. The Villages are caste-ridden. It seems to be the largest 
problem any scheme of rural reconstruction must face. I go into a 
village and try to meet a demand for a well. I insist that it must be 
a well for all castes, for surely India cannot afford a well for each 
caste when many villages are still without them. As I insist, 
a leading caste man says, “Why do you come to trouble us! 
Go, help some other villages I” In this same village a week ago, I 
went to see that a home might be constructed for the village teacher. 
Unfortunately it was in the Harijan quarters but it was there because 
the caste people had prevented all efforts to put it in a neutral place. 
Unless the school could be for them alone they wanted no school at 
all, a dogdii-the-mauger attitude, That morning as the Harijans 
began building the house, the caste peogle came with the headman, 
supposed to be neutral in these matters, trying to prevent any work. 
When the work went on, and I was careful that our man would not be 
drawm into a quarrel, the headman burst forth in auger, “Tie this 
white man and carry him away. If he is not here these fellows will not 
dare to do anything !” I had visions of a free ride but nothing 
happened and the house was built. But I have no doubts about the 
future. Until those caste people are convinced that their efforts are 
useless they will not leave any stone unturned in preventing any 
rural reconstruction in that particular village. The only reason why 
we stay on is the interest and request of the Harijans. At the same 
time we realise that the work can never be completely successful 
until the whole village co-operates— and we await that day. And 
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may I say the following in spite of the certainty of being misunder- 
stood. Hinduism must find a way out for the Harijans. She must 
give them an e(jual place in her fold. It is of no use to complain about 
conversions. In spite of my abhorrence for conversions as I know 
them ill general, I must admit that I often have to throw up my 
hands in despiratioii when I meet the orthodox Hindu attitude on the 
Harijan question. I come to feel with that Congress leader who 
had just visited a centre of the Harij an- N attar conflict near 
Devakottai. He was thinking out loud, “ Well, why not let all 
these Harijans become Christians ? What other way is there !” We 
must not take a fatalistic attitude however. We must open our 
hearts and folds to these our brothers. One practical way of doing 
this is the organisation of a Village Welfare Panchayat. The Govern- 
ment will co-operate with us here. 

2. The Villager is Suspicious. Wherever I go, and particularly 
when I speak of organising schools, one of the questions is, “ Will 
you teach your Veda ?” There is a general suspicion of any religion 
but one’s own, particularly of the Christian religion. But we have a 
positive contribution to make in this respect. I am a firm believer 
ill religious instruction. I believe that the races have had experiences 
of eternal values which we are duty-bound to pass on to the new 
generation. In our country there is a '■' Treasure-House of the 
Religions ” which still needs discovering and putting into such a 
form that it has meaning for the childien of this day. In other 
words, I believe that we must foster a religious instruction in our 
schools and that there is a body of Truth in the Scriptures which 
should be known by all good Indian citizens. Why should not every 
child in India know the soul of the Gita, the Koran or the Sermon 
on the Alouiit. We do not ^sectarianize the truths of physics, why 
should we do so with those of religion ? 

3. Then there is the Economic Problem. Not very long ago, a 
poor country woman came to one of our towns to sell her bundle of 
wood, the toil of one day, the livlihood of the next. fV good city 
man argued with her about the price. Finally, he grabbed the 
bundle and threw her an anna, one third of the real value. Three 
weeks ago a Harijan came running to my door to tell me that he 
had brought in a sheep to be sold for rupees five. A shopman 
ottered rupees three and then took the sheep by force, beating the 
man for good measure. I sent the beaten to the police saying that 
if he received no help, to let me know. A few days later he told me 
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that the sheep was returned and sold for five rupees. But if there 
had been no friend, as so often is the case, do yon see the fate of the 
Harijan ? We town people must interest ourselves in the village 
cause. The farmer must get more for his produce. Better methods 
of agriculture, subsidiary village industries aud co-operative societies 
will help. May I suggest here that the Co-operative Movement is 
growing by leaps and bounds all over the world and that Fellowship 
Groups can do no better service to India than to study and carefully 
promote its welfare. We might well go home to start Consumers’ 
Co-operatives not only for our own welfare but also for the good of 
the producer. A regular market will be a stimulus for better pro- 
ducts from the village. 

4. The Problem of Health; is one of India’s greatest. Much 
of the economic problem arises because of a sick India. We need 
more L. M. PJs, yes, more M, S.'s to go to the villages for pioneer 
health %vork. Such groups as we propose can co-operate very 
helpfully in making such pioneering possible. In the beginning we 
shall probably have to depend upon workers with little training but 
with much consecration aud enthusiasm to go out to do the spade- 
work of village sanitation and elementary medical and surgical work. 
Then as the interest and confidence grows we can establish village 
dispensaries. In starting a village centre near Devakottai, we are 
proposing to organise a voluntary unit of Devakottai Doctors to give 
part time honorary service to this work. Vakils have already res- 
ponded to such a similar request of service on their part. Only two 
Sundays ago an advocate walked with me twelve miles through the 
fields to help in a village dispute. A few evenings later another 
leading advocate of the place went with us to the Chettiar in the 
interest of the cause of the villager. There are many people to-day 
interested in village work. We need give them an opportunity to serve. 

Although many other problems of the village might be men- 
tioned, I shall speak of only one more— that of indifference and’ apathy. 
Villagers are just not aware of what is taking place about them. 
They live in the past and the Modern World might as well be 
situated on Mars for all they are aware of it. They are illiterate and 
although I have much faith in such methods as the Daubach Method 
of Teaching Acults to read quickly, yet I do not think we can wait 
for even that method when we have great instruments of science at 
our hands. Already rural reconstruction work in China is making 
use of the radio. Small broadcasting stations are built out in a rural 
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centre and used entirely in this rural work. A cheap loud speaker 
set is bought by the village in common and each day the people can 
listen to world news, good music, to what is happening in other 
parts of the'farmed world. This is going to be done very soon in 
India. I know of nothing that may bring more rapidly a new spirit, 
a new interest, a new awareness, to the villager than this. I wish 
that such a group as ours might pioneer in this field. 

■ We hope very much we may start one or two Rural Reconstru- 
ction Centres in the villages where we can concentrate on the pro- 
blems of an interested group of villages in co-operating with them to 
solve their problems. Village workers are even now ready. The 
funds alone are lacking. And I feel those also are awaiting those 
who show that they are really doing something for the villager. 

What then can we do as a Federation of International Fellow- 
ships? First of all, we seek your sympathy and whatever co-opera- 
tion you feel you can give. We believe that a representative and 
interested committee of the Federation might be of great help. It 
probably would be little more than advisory ; jet it might take a 
very active part in creating friends for tile enterprise, and as time 
goes on, in spreading its gospel. Then we hope that a local 
Chettinad Committee might be organised to co-operate with us more 
fully in the actual village work. That might be a special project of 
the Chettinad Iiiternatioiial Fellowship newlv organised. With such 
representative supporting committees not onlv shall we command the 
interest and backing of Indian iriends but also those in the West. 

Finally, we hope that some of you or jour friends may come to 
fellowship with us in this, what we consider, one of the greatest 
opportunities for service iii the world to-dav. We want this to be 

truly Indian and unless many of our ludian'friends join with us in 

service, it cannot be so. 


Do the feasters gliittonons feast ? 

Do the corpulpit sleepers sleep ? have they lock'd and bolted doors? 
Still be ours the diet hard, and the blanket on the ground 
Pioneers ! ^ 0 Pioneers 1 

Still with sound of trumpet. 

Far, far off the daybreak call -hark 1 how loud and clear I hear it 

Swift ! to the head of the army !-Swift ! spring to your placed 
Pioneers ! 0 Pioneers ' 


[These thoughts were presented to the Council of the Federation 
of International Fellowships at their meeting at Wardha the end of 
the past year. That Council gave its hearty approval to these pro- 
posals. We go ahead now continuing to inspire and encourage the 
villagers hereabouts, and to organise more definitely that our service 
may be more effective Already the Government, Focal Mission 
workers, the All-India Village Industries Association, the Hariian 
Seva Sangh and many local friends have welcomed co-operation. 
Prospects are briglit.J ^ 
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Section 49 of the Co-operative Societies Act (VI of 1932) 

By P. R. Srinivasauaghava Acharya, b. a. 

The provision of law under which officers of Co-operative Soceties, 
whether past or present, or any person who has taken part in the 
management or organisation of the societies, can be compelled to 
make good to the societies, the loss occasioned by the misfeasance 
or other wrongful acts of such officers or persons, is contained in 
section 49 of Act VI of 1932. No provision corresponding to that 
section is to be found in Act II of 1912. In the Indian Companies 
Act VII of 1913 and in Act VI of'1884 there are similar provisions. 

The applicability of the provisions of the Indian Limitation 
Act to proceeding under section 49 depends on the position that the 
Registrar occupies in such proceedings. If he is a court, then only 
the'^Limitation Act can be held applicable to proceeding under section 
49. The Registrar is expected to examine into the conduct of 
such person or officer and make an order. It has been held that 
such proceedings are judicial in character and the officer authorised 
to conduct such proceedings is a ‘ court In 36 M. L. J. 95 the 
question arose as to whether a Collector acting under part III of the 
Land Acquisition Act, is a ‘ court At page 98 Ayling. J. observes 
‘The proceedings under part 111 of the Land Acquisition Act are 
undoubtedly judicial in character, and although the part played in 
them by the Collector is small, he is far from being a mere post office 
or channel for the transmission of the representations of the persons 
interested. He has to determine whether the application satisfies 
the conditions of the proviso to section 18 and in making the 
reference he has to set out the grounds of his own award and Ms 
opinion as to what persons are really interested in the land acquired. 
I think he may be considered to be acting as a ‘ Court ^ An officer 
who receives, scrutinises, and rejects or accepts nomination of can- 
didates to the Local Boardshas been held to be'a judge. (Please vide 
30 CR. L.J 365). Hence there is no doubt that the Registrar acting 
under section 49 of the Act is a ‘ Court and that the provisions 
of the Limitation Act apply to such proceedings. 

If the Directors of societies are to be construed as their trustees, 
then according to section 10 of the Limitation Act an action against 
them is not barred by any length of time. In 60 M.LJ. 280. Their 
Lordships of the Madras High Court after carefully examining all 
the English Cases on the point came to the conclusion that the 
Directors are not trustees of Companies. In 71 Indian Cases 899 the 
Lahore High Court held the same view. At page 901 (2) Sir Shadi 
Lai C.J. says ‘ It is beyond dispute that the rule laid down in that 
section (10 of the Limitation Act) restricts the saving portion of the 
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statute to express trusts, and it has been repeatedly held that the 
Directors of a company are not express trustees as the Company’s 
property is not vested in them within the meaning of the aforesaid 
section, much less can the officers of the company be described as 
trustees contemplated by that section 

Section 10 of the Limitation Act not being applicable in such 
cases, it has to be ascertained as to what article of the Indian Limita- 
tion Act applies to surcharge proceedings. The Limitation Act makes 
clear distinction between suits and applications. Proceedings under 
section 49 have to be started by the Registrar suo moto or by 
an application by one of the persons mentioned in that section. The 
decisions under section 235 of the Indian Companies Act 1913 are not 
of any help since sub-section 3 to section 235 makes the provisions 
of the Indian Limitation Act that are applicable to suits, applicable 
to those proceedings even though they are started by means of an 
application. Section 214 of the Indian Companies Act 1882 
contained no provision similar to that contained in sub- section 3 to 
section 235. In construing that section the Madras High Court held 
in XIX Madras 149 that an action under that section was not barred 
by the Limitation Act. It was contended that Article o6 applied. At 
page 150 it is said ‘It appears to have escaped the notice of the 
learned judge that Article 36 of the second schedule of the Limitation 
Act ( it has here to he observed that the language of iVrticle 36 of x^ct 
XV of 1877 is identical with the language of article 36 of the Limi- 
tation Act of 1908) refers only to suits and not to applications. A 
clear distinction is drawn under the Limitation Act between suits, 
appeals and applications. They are treated in three distinct divi- 
sions of the second schedule. The present case is not a suit but is 
an application under section 214 of Act VI of 1882, to compel the 
directors to repay the money wliich lias ])een misa})plied. Article 
36 has therefore no application.’ In XVIII Allaha])ad 12 the appli- 
cability of the piovisioiis of the Limitation Act to proceedings un*der 
section 214 of Act VI of 1882 wvis considered. At page is Theit 
Lordships say “ In our opiiiio'^i the word ‘ suit ’ of the Indian Limi- 
tation Act 1877 has^ a specific and limited meaning. It is 
according to sections of that Act, distinguished from an appeal 
and an application. In our opinion Article 36 does not apply to this 
case. ^ It may well be that the Legislature intended not to provide 
any limitation in cases in which courts proceeded to enforce the 
provisions of section 214 of Act Vt of 1882.” Later on they say 
‘We hold that the proceedings in this case against the appellant 
under section 214 of Act VI of 1882 are not barred by limita- 
tion. ’ Since there is no provision in the Co-operative Socie- 
ties Act VI of 1932, similar to that in sub-section 3 of section 235 
of the Indian Companies Act 1913 it may be said that there is no 
period of limitation for proceedings under section 49 of Act VI of 
1932. 
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Rules under the Agricultural Loans Act. 

By Mr. N, Satyanarayana or Alamuru. 

Having accepted the principle of issuing loans under the 
Agricultural L/Oans Act to poor ryots for the clearance of prior debts, 
the Government have resolved to conduct an experiment in that 
direction in ty^o revenue divisions, one in Chingleput and the other 
in East Godavari, before applying the Act for this purpose to the 
whole presidency generally. They have appointed two Special 
OiBcers of the grade of Deputy Collectors and laid down the proce- 
dure and the rules v/hich should guide these Special Officers in 
giving effect to the Act. The rules were published in the Fort St. 
George Gazette of October 29th last^, and the Special Officers are 
explaining them to the ryots in the areas concerned. In East 
Godavari the revenue division of Rajah mundry is chosen and in that 
the firkas of Alamiiru and Rajanagaram. While the Special Officer 
is sympathetic and quite suitable for the job, I am afraid the rules 
are unsuitable and not calculated to produce the maximum good 
results. 

Tlie loans are of course intended to relieve the poorer sections 
of the ryots from the oppressive burden of indebtedness by providing 
them with cheap money repayable iu easy instalments over a long 
term of years. The Special Officers are to enquire into the appli- 
cations and satisfy themselves that the applications could be redeem- 
ed from all prior indebtedness with the loans which they are em- 
powered to sanction under the Act. It is also assumed that the 
creditors would be willing to accept immediately in cash an amount 
which is less than what their claims would be according to the letter 
of the law. Owing to the economic depression, creditors are finding 
it so bard to realise interest or principal from their debtors that in 
fact many of them are willing to accept much less than their legal 
f’laiin. Ill the settlement of claims the Special Officers are instruct- 
ed tliat ' the amount fixed in respect o^each creditor shall be ap- 
preciably less than what the creditor may, according to the letter of 
the law, be entitled to and shall in no case exceed the amount of the 
original principal, together with interest at 6 per cent per annum or 
twice the amount of the original principal, whichever is less.’. If 
any creditor refuses to accept the amount so fixed by the Special 
Officer, the application will be rejected. The creditors will then 
have to go to a court of law and obtain what they can get without 
the benefit of this enactment. 

Other important rules lay down that the maximum amount of 
the loan shall be Rs. 2,000, that no one whose landed property or 
occupancy right is worth more than Rs, 3,000 shall be eligible for a 
loan, that the repayment shall be iu annual instalments not beyond 
25 years aud that the land ofiered as security shall be at least twice 
the amount of the loan. Where the security offered by the applicant 
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is less in value than twice the amount of the proposed loan, colla- 
teral security from friends or relations who may be willing to offer 
it should be taken to the required extent. 

In my opinion, these conditions have to be modified, if the pur- 
pose of the amendment of the Agriciiltural Loans Act is to be fulfilled 
by a large number of ryots availing themselves of its provisions. The 
fixing of the maximum of the loan at Rs. 2,000 may be conceded to 
be fair as it will include all the poorer ryots. But the restriction 
that the value of the property owned by the applicant should not 
exceed Rs. 3,000 is very unsuitable. The present average value of 
wet lands in the delta areas is about Rs. 800 per acre; so that a ryot with 
even 4 acres of land will often be excluded. A ryot with 4 acres of 
land will not be able to pay more than Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 in annual 
instalment after meeting the hist and his family expenses. The 
annual instalment on a loan of Rs. 500 at 5 J per cent interest — the in- 
terest now fixed by Government— spread over 25 years, will come to 
about Rs. 37. If the Government intend that indebtedness of deserving 
ryots up to Rs. 2,000 should be relieved, they should raise the pro- 
perty limit of Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 10,000. J\Ir. Sathianadhan has sug- 
gested in his report the maximum of the loan to be Rs. 500. The 
Government wish to he more liberal ; but wuth the property restric- 
tion of Rs. 3,000 introduced, l\Ir. ySathianadhan’s recommendation 
would be the more advantageous one for the ryot. Amendment of 
the rule in this respect is most urgent. 

The Government have fixed per cent as the rate of interest. 
This seems to be quite unnecessarily high. The Govcinment are 
able to get at present any amount of money at 3 per cent interest. 
An additional one per cent should be enough for the working ex- 
penses. The loans ought, therefore, to be made available at 4 per 
cent interest. The period allowed for repayment of the loans also 
requires to be raised from 25 to 40 years at least. In other countries 
land mortgage loans are given for even longer periods than 40 years. 
If the payment of instalment should be regular and easy, a longer 
period than 25 year's is necessary. Perhaps it will be said that land 
mortgage banks in our province are not giving loans for a longer 
period. But that is a weakness of our land mortgage credit and 
attempts are being made to rectify it. Besides, the Agricultural 
Loans Act is intended to benefit the poorer class of people whose 
repaying capacity is less than in the case ot the average borrower 
from land mortgage banks. Therefore, the period in his case should 
be longer. 

It is necessary that the rules .should be liberalised in these 
respects and I believe I am voicing the opinion of other co- 
operators who are themselves ryots and know the difficulties and 
requirements of ryots. 
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Conferences. 

THE COORG CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE. 

The eighth Coorg Provincial Co-operative Conference was held at 
Mercara on the 22nd December last. Mr. S. Venkatakrishnayya, Presi- 
dent of the Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank opened it and 
Mr. M. G. Mehkri, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Mysore, presided 
over it. 

Mr. Venkatakrishnayya observed that though the percentage of 
overdues in Coorg which w^as 59 per cent was unsatisfactory, it was not 
worse than in many other provinces. He was glad to note that in order 
to increase the earning power of the fnembers subsidiary occupations 
were being promoted. He commended certain types of non-credit socie- 
ties w^hich had been developed in Coorg, viz,, the Dun tana Eradication 
societies and the Anti-Malarial societies to the emulation of other 
provinces. He advised the Central Bank to further lower its interest on 
lendings as the highest interest it paid on its borrowings was 41. He 
noted with pleasure that in Coorg finance and supervision had been 
linked up and a Supervision Board of the Central Board was looking 
after the work of the 13 supervising unions satisfactorily. Another 
activity of the Central Bank which he commended was the business of 
co-operative insurance which it was doing as an agent for the South 
India Co-operative Insurance Society. Regarding the proposal to 
establish a Rand Mortgage Bank for Coorg, Mr. Venkatakrishnayya was 
of the opinion that it would be more economicial to open a land mortgage 
section in the Central Bank than to start a separate organisation which 
may not have enough business and human material to work satisfactorily, 
and such a section would also be a natural development of the Debt 
Conciliation Board which the Bank had already established. 

Mr. Mehkri observed that if the co-o»erative movement had not 
yielded in India the good results that were expected .of it, it was due to 
the mistaken desire for expansion in the early days when societies were 
started without ascertaining whether the area was suitable and the kind 
of men required to manage a society were available or not. Even 
the implications of unlimited liability were not properly explained and 
in many cases all that a prospective member knew was that he could 
borrow from the new institution by paying a nominal sura towards the 
share capital. This naturally attracted only those whose credit stood 
low. Then there was illiteracy and the lack of training for panchayatdars 
and the paid staff— official and unofl&cial. Mr. Mehkri considered that 
for the rise of overdues, “ mismanagement, want of scrutiny regarding 
the repaying capacity of the borrower, local influences, non-application 
strictly of rules and, above all, want of business habits in the people’’ 
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as more potent causes than the economic depression and the fall in 
prices. Regarding the Ivaiid Mortgage Bank proposal, though Mr. Mehkri 
was less definite than Mr. Venkatakrishiiajwa he was also not in favour 
of a separate institution being started. He congratulated Coorg on the 
successful working of its grain banks, which had failed elsewhere, and 
was glad that the Government of the province had come forward to grant 
liberal loans for the construction of granaries. He concluded with an 
appeal to young men to join the co-operative movement in a missionary 
spirit and to serve their country through it. 


THE EIGHTH MALABAR DISTRICT CO-OPERATIVE 
CONP'ERENCE, 

The eighth Malabar District Co-operative Conference was held at 
Palaghat in the last week of December. It was opened by Sir M. Krishnan 
Nair and presided over by Mr. A. Sivarama Menon. Among those pre- 
sent were influential zainindars of Malabar and the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies of Travancore State, Mr. S. V. Venkateswara Iyer 
(Lecturer, Victoria College) welcomed the delegates. In doing so he 
said that small holders could secure the economies of large scale farming 
only by adopting co-operative methods, A crying need of the district 
was a co-operative storage of grain with provision for credit to the culti- 
vator till the grain could be sold to the best advantage. He was of 
opinion that chit funds (kuries) should be conducted ])y societies and en- 
couraged by them. 

Sir M. Krishnan Nair speaking in Malayalam said that he had great 
faith in the co-operative movement, blxcepi for a few weavers’ societies 
there was no cottage industry worth the name in Malabar. He said 
further that according to Mr. Sathianadhaii’s Report the agricultural 
indebtedness of ^Malabar wa^s nearly 8 crores and it is imperative that 
steps should be taken to relieve this great indebtedness by organising 
laud mortgage banks and other means. 

Mr. Sivarama IMenon observed that the progress of co-operation in 
Malabar did not show any marked contrast with what it was in other 
districts and that the woiking of the central bank was on the whole very 
satisfactory. In his opinion the chief stumbling block to the real and 
rapid progress of co-operative societies was the burden of old debts and 
no attempt to push forward the movement in disregard of this circum- 
stance could bear fruit. Another difficulty was the prevalence of un- 
employment. “ In our country the number of people who go without 
even a single meal a day is so large that the neglect of the problem of 
unemployment is beset with grave consequences. We must realise that 
there is a limit to human suffering.’’ The two problems on which Indian 
leformeis should concentrate, he said, were poverty and unemployment 
of the masses. 
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Co-operation in the Legislative Council. 

Isl November 1935. 

Sale of lands in North Arcot for arrears due to the Co-operative Societies, 

376Q.— Mr. M. B. Rangaswami Reddi : Will the Hon. the Minister 
for Public Works be pleased to state- 

la) the number of land sales-held during the past three years for 
arrears of dues to co-operative societies in the North Arcot district 
talukwar ; 

(b) the extent of lauds that have been taken possession of by the 
department and others separately ; and 

(c) the land assessment paid for such lands by the co-operative 
department alone ? 

A. (a) 


Name of Taluk. 

Number of sales held 
during past 

Arkonam 

three years. 

45 

Arni 

27 

Chengam 

16 

Cheyyar 

60 

Gudiyattam 

46 

Polur 

54 

Tiruppattur 

30 

Tiruvaiiuamalai 

50 

Vellore 

48 

Wallajah 

35 

Wandiwash 

80 


The above figures exclude land sales held by ' living ’ societies 
through civil courts, particulars of which are not available. 

(b) No lands have been taken possession of by the department. 
The extent of lands taken possession of by others is given below 



Acs. 

(i) by liquidators of co-operative societies .. 

. . 13975 

(ii) by the central bank 

112.20 

(iii) by (living) societies 

468’17 

(iv) by others 

3.95'31 

Total 

1,115’43 


The above figures exclude the extent taken possession of in pursu- 
ance of sales held by civil courts on behalf of ‘ living ’ societies and by 
the Revenue department, details regarding which are not available. 
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(c) Does not arise in view of the answer to the first part 
clause (6). 

Mr. V. M. Raniaswanii Mudaliar: — May I know what the co-ope- 
rative societies propose to do with the acres of land which they have 
taken possession of ?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan: — “Cultivate them, if possible.” 

Mr. P. V. Krishnayya Choudari : — “Will the Government suggest to 
the co-operative banks not to proceed with the auctioning of lands in 
view of the economic depression from which the people are suffering?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan : — “ I suppose societies must collect 
their dues”. 

4th November 1935, 

Instruction of panchayatdars and supervisors of co-operative societies in 
the knowledge of co-operation. 

All Q.-~Mr. K. A. Hachiyappa Gounder : Will the Hon. the 
Minister for Public Works be pleased to state — 

{a) whether there are any proposals for spreading knowledge of 
co-operation by holding classes for instruction to the panchayatdars and 
supervisors of co-operative societies in each district or selected indistricts; 

{h) if so, what they are ; 

(c) how much the Government propose to spend on this scheme ; 

and 

{d) whether any grant is got or anticipated from the Government 
of India for the purpose and, if so, how much, and how long it is likely 
to continue ? 

A. — A scheme for the improved training of supervisors and 
panchayatdars has been received from the Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies in coni/ectiou with a general scheme of co- 
operative traiiriiig and education proposed to be given to the 
staff of the department and of non-official institutions and to 
panchayatdars and members of co-operative societies, with the 
■ aid of a grant from the Government of India. The whole 
scheme is under the consideration of Government. It is not 
yet possible to furnish the other particulars asked for. 

Mr. G. R. Premayya : — “ The question asks whether any grant is 
anticipated from the Government of India and if so, how much ; I don’t 
find any answer to that in the answer on the paper ; it simply sa5^s that a 
scheme has been received from the Registrar for the improved training of 
supervisors, etc., with the aid of a grant from the Government of India. 
It does not say how much grant has been given ?” 
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The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan ‘*The Govtoment of India propose to 
give us a grant of Rs. 3,59,000.” 

Rao Sahib V. I. Muniswami Pillai the scheme to be tried 
throughout the Presidency or in selected places ? Are they going to have 
centres of training in different places, or only in one or two districts ?” 

The Hon. Mr, P. T. Rajan : — The whole scheme is under conside- 
ration. At this stage I cannot say whether it is going to be limited to a 
few centres or spread out throughout the province.” 

llth November r935. 

Functions of the Registrar and the Joint Reiistrar of Co-operative 
Societies ^respectively , 

* 525 Q.-— Mr. M. B. Rangaswami Reddi : Will the Hon. the 
Minister for Public Works be pleased to state the functions of the Regis- 
trar and the Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies respectively ? 

A.— The Registrar controls the whole department. The Joint . 
Registrar assists the Registrar in all or any of his functions 
and, at present, is in charge of liquidation, arbitration, exe- 
cution and non-credit societies. There is no definite divisions 
of functions. 

Publication of the balance sheets of Co-operative Societies in the Gazette. 

526 Q.— Mr. A. B. Shetty : Will the Hon. the Minister for Public 
Works be pleased to state — 

(^r) whether in the earlier stages of the co-operative movement the 
balance sheets of societies were being published in the Gazette ; 

(6) whether this practice has been discontinued, and if so, for what 
reasons ; and 

(c) whether the desirability of insisting upon societies, at least the 
bigger ones, to publish their balance sheets either in the Gazette or on 
the notice board of the society’s office in the interests of members and 
depositors has at any time been considered by the Government ? 

A.-(^) Yes. 

(b) Yes, for the reason that the moyement, having since grown 

considerably, did not need that kind of propaganda. 

(c) The Government do not consider that any useful purpose 

will be served by publishing balance sheets of societies 
in the Gazette. The other mode of publication suggested 
will} however, be considered. 

Mr. K. A. Nachiyayya Gounder “ The answer to clause (a) is in 
the affirmative. May I know, Sir, whether the publication was made free 
of cost or at the cost of the societies ?” 
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The Hou. Mr. P. T. Rajan I have no information. I presume it 
was done free of cost.” 

Mr. K. A. Nachiyappa Goitnder May I ask the Hon. Minister, Sir, 
whether it is not better for the popularity of these societies that the 
public should be made aware of their working with facts and figures ?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan “ If the societies want it, publication 
will be made, provided they pay the cost.” 

Working of the Co-operative Unions. 

*527 Q.— Mr. A. B. Shetty : Will the Hon. the Minister for Public 
Works be pleased to state — , 

{a) how many unions are functioning well ; 

(£) in how many unions the collection of principal to demand was 
50 per cent or more during the last three years ; and 

(c) in how many unions societies cleared off interest to the banks 
by SOtb June during the last three years ? 

A.— (t?) It is difficult to give any definite number. Approximately 
one-third of the unions (of which there are just over 300) 
may be said to be working well. 

( 6 )- 


Year 

Number of 
Unions. 

1932-33 

60 

1933-34 

62 

1934-35 

59 

1932-33 

82 

1933-34 

90 

1934-35 

74 


Dccrcase in the transactions of Co-opcrative Banks and Societies. 

*528 Q.— Mr. A. B. Shetty : Will the Hon. the Minister for Public 
Works be pleased to state- 

(a) whether there has been a fall in the amounts of loans given by 
co-operative banks to societies and by societies to members, and if so, by 
what per cent during the last six years ; 

(i) whether banks have idle money which they are obliged to 
invest at small rates of interest ; and 

(c) whether there is any proposal to fix the maximum rates of 
interest on loans given by banks to societies and by societies to members ? 
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A — (a) The following statement gives the information : — 

Loans advanced by 



Central banks 

Societies (Agricultural 

Year. 

to societies. 

and non-agricultural 


to members. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1929-30 

(in lakhs) 

(in lakhs) 

29771 

476*29 

1930-31 

203*90 

369*05 

1931-32 

141*60 

286*98 

1932-33 

73*92 

297*23 

1933-34 

67*33 

315*01 

1934-35 

87*10 

365*32 


In the case of loans advanced b}* central banks to societies, the 
figures relating to the years 1929-30 to 1931-32 represent both 
loan transactions and transactions in the overdraft accounts 
granted by the banks to societies, and the figures for the 
subsequent years represent loan transactions only. No 
separate figures for regular loan transactions are available for 
the years 1929-30 to 1931-32 and the percentage of fall in the 
year 1934-35 as compared with the year 1929-30 cannot there- 
fore be worked out on an uniform basis. The percentage of 
fall in the loans given by societies (agricultural and non- 
agricultural) to members during the last six years is 23*3. 
ib) No. 

(c) The attention of the Hon. Member is invited to the answer to 
clause (/;) of question No. 259 given at the meeting of the 
legislative Council held on 29th October 1935. No maximum 
rates of interest have been prescribed in respect of fresh loans 
advanced by central banks and societies. The rates on new"* 
loans do not, however, exceed the maximum for old loans. 
The maximum rates suggested m respect of all outstanding 
loans are given below 

Central banks 62 per cent per annum. 

Societies do. 

Mr. P. V. Krishnayya Choudari:— ‘ May I ask the Hon. Minister 
whether the Government are prepared to advice the central banks to 
reduce the rate of interest? ” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan “ The rates have been reduced to the 
extent it is possible.” 

Mr. P, V. Krishnayya Choudari : — ‘‘ Will the Hon. Minister permit 
the local bodies to deposit their monies as before ?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan “ That is a matter for the local boards 
concerned to decide.” 
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Diwan Bahadur C. S. Ratnasabhapati Mtidaliyar:— “ May I know if 
the central banks advancing loans to the other banks are charging the 
maximum rate of interest ?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan “ I have no information.” 

Mr. K. A. Nachiyappa Gounder “ May I ask, Sir, whether the res- 
trictions placed on the local bodies in the matter of placing their monies 
in the district banks as deposits are not conducive to the interests of 
these banks and if so, whether the Hon. Minister will reintroduce the 
old system ?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan “ I do not think the restriction affects 
the bank’s interests adversely ; but there is no objection to local bodies 
investing their funds elsewhere.” 

Mr. K. A. Nachiyappa Gounder Will the Hon. Minister see 
Sir, that the existing restrictions are taken away in the interests of 
the banks ?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan:-— ‘if by taking deposits from the 
local bodies the central banks do not stand to lose, there can be no 
objection.” 

Mr. P. V. Krishnayya Choudari “ May I ask the Hon. Miuistei 
whether there is not a Goveninieiit Order which says that the local 
bodies should not deposit more than a paiticiilar amount in the central 
banks ?” 

TIia TTnti ATr P Poi-in • I oin of it ” 


THE INDIAN CO-OPERATIVE REVIEW 
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Recent Utterances. 

the following is the message of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Baioda to his people on the occasion of his Diamond Jubilee which was 
celebrated for a week from 1st January 1936, 

One crore for rural uplift. 

On this occasion when my people all over the State are celebrating 
the Diamond Jubilee of my accession, I desire to announce that I have 
decided, in commemoration of this happy event, to set apart a fund of 
one crore of rupees to be called the Diamond Jubilee Trust, the income 
of which will be devoted to improving the conditions of life of the rural 
population, especially those of the poor and of the depressed classes 
supplementing the amounts which will be progressively devoted to such 
purposes in the regular budgets of the State. 

As you well know, for over 55 years, I have laboured assiduously in 
the cause of rural development. Indeed, no cause has been dearer to my 
heart. My ideal is to improve village life— all sides of it. I wish to 
develop in my people a keen desire for a higher standard of living— a 
will to live belter ’’—and a capacity for self-help and self-reliance. I 
earnestly desire to make village life interesting and framing a career the 
rewards in which will satisfy the most enterprising among the villagers* 
You all know the main lines in the policy I have follow^ed, but I may 
state them as simply as I can. 

Compulsory Mass Education.^ 

First, there is compulsory mass education. This indeed is at the 
root of all progress. Introduced first in Amreli, in 1893, education has 
been compulsory for boys and girls in the State for many years. To-day 
we have in the State over 6,500 teachers engaged in imparting literacy to 
the people. Efforts are made to give a “ rural bias ” to primary educa- 
tion, the object being to stop the ‘ drift ’ to towns. It is also my aim that 
the teacher should take his legitimate share in the life of the village. 'With 
this in view, the training college gives instruction in the elements of 
village problems. 

There is further a network of village libraries to supply the people 
with knowledge of the kind needed by them and to prevent the evil of 
lapse into illiteracy. 

Village Panchayats. 

Secondly, one of my earliest measures was the setting up of village 
panchayats. Every village in the State is under a panchayat. This has 
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separate resources of its own, and its function is to improve village life, 
The funds of village panchayats should be judiciously employed on works 
of permanent utility. 

I have always insisted that praiit panchayats should bear in mind 
prominently the needs of the rural areas. I shall refer here only to the 
programme. 

(i) for feeder roads, (ii) for wells, and (iii) sub-artesian borings 
which are being carried out by these bodies at considerable cost. 

Thirdly, I have sej up technical departments dealing with the 
economic problems facing the agriculturists. 

{a) The Agriculture department teaches what crops to grow, how 
to select seeds, how to treat plantr diseases etc, (6) The care of cattle is 
the business of the Veterinary department, (c) The co-operative move- 
ment finds capital on reasonable terms to agriculturists and assists them 
in buying what they need and selling their crops, (c/) The Industries 
department teaches industries suitable to agriculturists for their spare 
hours and for the months in which fanning is not possible, (c) Then, 
there is the public health department which tackles questions connected 
with rural sanitation, pure water-supply and allied services. 

Social Legislatioji. 

Tastly, I should refer to the legislation passed for the abolition of 
harmful social customs like (i) early marriages which offend against 
nature and biological laws, (ii) caste tyranny, andliii) untoucbability 
which is against laws of social justice. 

Of untouchability, it is difficult to speak with restraint. It is re- 
pugnant to our common humanity that those who should be regarded as 
rour brothers and sisters are Imanded with this unnatural stigma. In my 
eyes and in the eyes of my Goveriiment, there is no difference between 
man and man. Moial decay is the inevitable fate of those higher classes 
who deprive millions of tlieir'^fellow creatures of all self-respect and all 
hope of betterment. ' 

Now, I am far from claiming that all these measures have had their 
full effect and have produced all the results I desire. The ideal I have 
placed before myself is a high one and I remind myself that the inertia of 
centuries is not easily overcome and that the superstitions of ages, are 
not removed in a decade. 

Object of the Fund. 

I desire now to give a further stimulus to the movement I began 55 
}ears ago. It is with this object that I am constituting this special fund. 
From the income of this, grants will be made for useful schemes like ex- 
tensions of gamthans to relieve overcrowding, village water-supplies, 
communications educative work of all kinds, etc. Special preference will 
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be given (i) to the poorer areas which probably have been neglected in the 
past and (ii) to the need of backward communities like the Raniparaj, the 
AntyajaSj the Thakardas, the Rabaries, etc. As I have already said this 
will be over and above the usual State expenditure, which I trust will 
increase with the expansion of our revenues. If circumstances change 
and if Government think it necessary hereafter, this fund will be utilised 
for other beneficial objects. 

It is my earnest hope that by this action of mine, the happiness of 
my people may be increased and they may be led to a higher and better 
manner of living. Should even a part of this ambition be realised. 
I shall feel myself amply rewarded for a lifetime dedicated to the well- 
being of my subjects. 

In conclusion, I wish to tell you one thing. If you understand 
correctly the great laws of truth and apply them rationally to the practical 
life, you are sure to be more haDp}\ I send my loving greetings to all 
my people and pray that they may be blessed with long life, happiness 
and prosperity.” 


The Erode Co-operative 
House Mortgage Bank, Limited. 

(Formerly The Erode Co-operaiive Building Society, Ltd.) 

(Estd. 1924.) 

The place for safe investmqjit of Long Term Funds— 
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Assets of the Bank— of special advantage and convenience 
to Government officials and employees. 

Fixed Deposits for 10 years at % per annum required. 
Interest payable half=yearly. 

Pafticulars from the Secretary, 

E. S. GANAPATI AIYAR, b.a., b.l., 

President. 
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News and Notes. 

We regret very much that an error should have occurred on page 
375, para 3 of ' News and Notes ’ of the last month’s issue. In the place 
of ‘ Tinnevelly ’ it should be ‘ T richinopoly 

t ^ 

His Excellency Eord Brabourne, Governor of Bombay, opened on 
the 15th January the Bomb>ay Provincial Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Bank of which the veteran co-operator, Sir Lallubhai Samaldas, has 
agreed to be the Chairman. 

On the recommendation of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
the Government of Madras have approved the appointment of honorary 
lady organizers of co-operative societies in Malabar and South Kanara 
districts and the Finance Committee has sanctioned the expenditure for 

travelling allowance temporarily for a period of one year. 

^ ^ 

As part of a five year plan of agricultural development, an experi- 
ment is started by the Agricultural Department of Travancore at 
Chenganachery under a special officer. Poultry farms, bee-hives and 
vegetable plantations are being started and instruction is provided for 
those who wish to learn these and allied subjects. 

:|: ^ 

His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin performed the opening cere- 
mony of the Cochin Land Mortgage Bank on the 14lh January last. He 
hoped that even those who were heavily indebted would by voluiitaiy 
sejtlemeiit and conciliation be able to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded by the Bank. Like the Madras Government the State has 
guaranteed the principal and interest of the delieiitures of this Bank. 

At the end of October last 1,335 societies were under liiiuidation in 
this province and they were in charge of 60 Inspectors. In his monthly 
review the Joint Registrar observes that cash collections have fallen 
further 'during the mouth, but hopes they would improve in the next 
month. “The amount written off is very large in North x^rcot and 
Chingleput districts this month also. Assets may be written off only 

after exhausting all possible means of effecting collections.'’ 

# # # 

The Mysore Co-operative Propagandist Institute has invited the 
societies in the State to join the Reception Committee formed to welcome 
and look after the delegates to the conference of co-operative insti- 
tutes and provincial banks which will take place at Bangalore on the 
11th and 12th of April this year, In supporting the invitation, the 
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Registrar points out that the conference affords a rare opportunit}" to 
local co-operators to meet distinguished co-operators from outside and to 
take part in the discussion of important subjects. 

* # # 

Mr. Giriappa, Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies, presiding 
over the opening ceremony of the Washermanpet Gajendravarada Adi- 
dravida Co-operative Society Library at Madras, stressed the need for 
the organization of libraries by co-operative societies to impart the 
knowledge of co-operative principles to the masses. If a year before 
the registration of a co-operative society in a’ locality a library should be 
started, containing books on co-operation, said Mr. Giriappa, many of 
the difficulties with which the co-operative movement is faced would be 
avoided, 

* # # 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, the President of the Indian National Con- 
gress, in declaring the Village Industries Exhibition open at Bombay 
ill December last, emphasised the necessity of subsidiary occupations 
for the agriculturists. Agriculture could not provide work for all 
throughout the year and therefore they had to be unemployed for nearly 
six mouths in the absence of any supplementary industry which could be 
well established without much capital and could be carried on if village 
industries enabled the villager to utilise his idle hours, 

# # # 

The newly started Vuyyur Co-operative Sugar Factory in Kistua 
District is one of the biggest sugar factories in India. The Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, which has already advanced nearly Rs. 15 
lakhs to it for machinery etc., has agreed to advance a further sum of 
Rs. 5 lakhs and also to give it an overdraft of Rs.^ 1 lakh. The factory is 
capable of crushing 850 to 1,200 tons of cane per day. From the 6th'*of 
January this year it has begun actual work. It has notified the sugarcane 
growers of the district that it will pay j^piice of Rs. 10 per ton for cane, 
with transport charges calculated at one anna and half an anna per ton 
per mile for transport by road and canal respectively. 

Miss B. M. Tweedle, who is in charge of the Village Industries 
Centre at Ikkadu near Tiruvellore in Chingleput District delivered 
recently a University Extension lecture at Mysore on ‘ Development of 
Rural Industries.’ She said that twelve years ago when she started the 
work there were only 2 workers but now there are 256. No large 
capital was employed in the enterprise. The institution is now receiving 
grants from the Government of India and the Local Government. During 
the last two years several schools have been opened round the centre and 
a weavers’ co-operative society has been started which is able to find a 
market for the cloth woven by its members. 
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A conference of sugarcane cultivators of Hospet Taluk took place at 
Hospet on the 24tli December last under the chairmanship of Mr. Hosmani 
Siddappa, m.l,a., and protested strongly against the withdrawal of the 
notification issued by the Madras Government on 25-10-1935 fixing a 
minimum price for sugarcane. The notification was withdrawn on the 
recommendation of a committee which met on 6-12-1935 and which was 
of opinion that it was premature to fix the price, and that such fixing of 
the price would lead to friction between cane growers and factory owners. 
Mr. A. Ranganatha Mudaliar, though connected with the sugar factory 
at Hospet, supported the resolution of the conference. 

# # # 

According to Miss Muriel lyister, who was Mahatma Gandhi’s hos- 
tess in Tondon, and who is now in India after spending eight months in 
China, an amazing transformation is taking place in that counti y by the 
earnest work of its educated young men, who have given up desires for 
easy and luxurious ways of life and are throwing in their lot with their 
impoverished peasants. Almost everywhere she found that rural re- 
construction centres had l)een started and co-operative societies were 
being fonned. As an example she mentioned a village where within the 
last twelve months by the adoption of co-operative methods three schools, 
a dispensary, a library and a farmer’h store had been opened. Will our 
educated young men follow in the footsteps of their Chinese bretherii ? 

# * at 

In the last co-operative year the South Caiiara Central Co-operative 
Bank took vigorous steps to pin on better security such of the loans as 
were not properly secured. With a view to come into closer touch with 
the village societies and discuss questions connected wiih their better 
working, meetings of Uic vSupcrvision Committee weie held at dilTerent 
centies and they proved verv useful. There was a suhstniitial decrease 
ill the borrowings of the Bank owing to the reduced rates of interest. It 
issued loans amounting to Ks. 2,R7,S71 to us members and collected from 
them Rs. 1,86,463. The percentage of balance to demand worlus out to 
22'5 and 8’46 under principal and interest respectively. The Bank 
earned a net profit of Rs. 3,225-12-0 for the year exclusive of Rs. 4,000 
carried to the Bad Debts Re.serve. 

* * * 

The Directors of the Madtira-Rammid District Co-operative Bank 
report that in the last co-operative year the collections from the societies 
w'ere very encouraging in spite of tlie present depression and they add 
thatit would have been even better if the Thevaram Cardamom Bank, 
one of its largest customers, had paid its overdue interest of Rs. 17,223-3-0. 
During the year loans amounting to Rs. 5,86,304 were disbursed and 
Rs. 5,38,992 were collected. The percentage of balance to demand under 
principal and interest was 63*7 and 32*3 respectively. The investments 
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of the Bank at the beginning of the last co-operative year stood at 
Rs. 9, Ob, 000 but owing to the restrictions imposed on it in the matter of 
receiving deposits it paid off those already received on due dates, as a 
consequence of which the figure stood at Rs. 5,00,000 at the end of the 
year. The Bank also realised a profit of Rs. 16,562-8-0 on the sale of 
G. P. notes. Under the rectification scheme the Federation examined 
in detail loans of 96 societies. As the Federation is now liquidated, the 
Bank has taken over its functions. The Bank earned during the last 
co-operative year a net profit of Rs. 23,916-3-0, exclusive of Rs.20, 870-15-0 
set apart to the Bad Debts Reserve. 


List of Societies Registered in December 1935. 


S.No. Name. 

1 The Tife Insurance Policy Holders’ Co-op. 

Building Society. 

2 The Palaghal Government Training School 

Co-op. Stores. 

3 The Pedaiia Weavers’ Co-op. Purchase and Sale 

Society. 

4 The Kondiparru Sree Malleswara Co-op. Society, 

Pam arm. 

5 The Mailpatti Sugarcane Growers’ Co-op. 

Society, Ltd. 

6 The Coimbatore Sugarcane Growers Co-op. 

Society, Utd. 

7 The Nilgiris District Potato Growers Co-op. 

Doan and Sale Society, Ootacaiiiund. 

8 Rayarpalayam Co-op. Society, Viraganur P. 0, 

9 The Karuiithattangudi Fishermen Co-op. Betkr 

Riving Society. 

10 Nellepally Co-op. Credit Society 

11 Nayudiipet Local Fund Employees’ Co-op. 

Credit Society. 

12 Biichireddipaleni Local Fund Employees’ Co-op. 

Credit Society. 

13 Tirpupundla Co-op. Credit Society 

14 Gilakapadu Co-op. Credit Society 

15 Uppoor Sugarcane Gowers’ Co-op. Society, Ltd. 

16 Bhadragiri Sugarcane Gowers’ Co-op. Society ... 


District. 
Madras City. 

Malabar. 

Kistna. 


North Arcot. 

Coimbatore. 

Nilgiris. 

Salem. 

Tanjore. 

Nellore, 


)) 


South Canara. 
)) 
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List of Societies cancelled in 

Decemier 1935. 


Name of tlie Society. 


District. 

Date of 
Cancellation 

Nattraiupalli Ramakrishiia C. S. 

... 

North Arcot 

... 2 - 12 - 35 . 

Manakarai C. S. 


Tinnevelly 

... jj 

Vadakku Valliyoor C. S. 


}) 

... 

Georgepet C. S. 


North Arcot 


Siruthondaraadevi C. S. 


South Arcot 

... ,, 

Kakkaveri Adi Draveda C. S. 

... 

Salem 

... ,, 

Melathattaparai C. S. 


Tinnevelly 

••• }> 

Araikulam C. S. 

Nattranipalli Vivekanenda C. S. 


j) 

North Arcot 

... ,, 

... j, 

Lakslimipuram C. S. 

... 

Tinnevelly 

... j. 

Aska lyocal Co-op. Union 


Ganjam 

... 3-12-35. 

Ramalingapiiram C. S. 


Tinnevelly 

t •• 

Sarve C. S. '' 


South Kaiiara 

... 5-12-35. 

Bugiida Uocal Co-op. Union ... 


Ganjam 

... 6-12-35. 

Jandrapet Adi Andhra Tenants C. S. 


Guntur 

... ,, 

Janibulingapuram C. S. 

... 

Tinner el ly 

„ 

Kopperapaleni C. S. 


Guntur 

... ,, 

Kuinaraiiuuigalam F. U. C. S. 


South Arcot 


Danapuram C. S. 

... 

Bellarv 

... 7-12-35. 

Singanapudi Sree v^eetarainanjeiia C. S 

). ... 

Kistna 

... 11-12-35. 

Tirupurantakapuramkottai C. S. 
Kadivedii C. S. 


Chiiigleput 

... 

Sembur C. vS. 

Valndalambedu C. S. 

Maninir C. S. 

Melamilidanallur C. vS. 

... 

Ti line veil) 

... ,, 

... ,, 

Valaiyapatti C. C. vS. 


Trichinopoly 

... ,, 

Nand)'al Loan and Sale Society^, Ltd. 


Kuriiool 

... 12-12-35. 

Virupapuram C. S. 


Btdhiiy 

• * * n 

Allampntliiir C. S. 


South Arcot 


Rajabhnpalapatnam C. S. 

... 

Ivast Godavari 

... 13-12-35. 

Kliinpet Tenants C. S. 


Guntur 

... ,j 

Lakkinayakkanpettai C. S. ... 
Salavathi C. S. 

Yadathorasalur C. S. 


South Arcot 

)> 

... 14-12 35. 

• • • J) 

Vizianagarain Co-op. Stores Ltd. 


Vizagapatani 

* • * 55 

Kontharayamkulam C, S. 


Ramnad 

... 19-12-35. 

Pedapati C. S. 


East Godavari 

... 20-12-35. 

Konthanari Coir Workers C. S. Ltd. 


Malabar 

... 24-12-35. 
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Peripatetic Institute’s Examination. 

The results of the examination held by the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Madras, at the conclusion of the peripatetic classes at Tanjore 
are published below : — 


Register 

Ro. 


Register 

No. 


I Class. 


11 

1 R. Lakshmaiia Rao I 

1 23 

3 K. Ramamoorthi 

5 

2 V. Ganesau I 

1 9 

4 K. Kuppanna Rao 


II Cl<ASS. 


1 

1 T. Arunachalam 

19 

1 1 M. Rajagopala Naidu 

2 

2 M. Dakshiuamoorthi 

• 20 

12 S. Rajagopalaii 

4 

3 G. S. Ganapathi 

21 

13 M. Ramachandran 

6 

4 V. Guruswami 

24 

14 V. R. Ramanathan 

7 

5 P. C. John 

26 

15 N. S. Ramaswami 

8 

6 A. Kalyanasundaram 

1 28 

16 A. Sivaprakasain 

10 

7 V. Krishnaswami 

1 29 

17 A. Subramanian 

12 

8 N. Maharajan 

33 

18 K. Thangavelu 

16 

9 T. Narayanamoorthi 

34 

19 M. Thillainayagam 

17 

10 T. M. Natarajan 

37 

20 T. R. Veukatrainan 


Private. 


40 

21 M. Kulaiidavelu 1 

42 

22 M. Rangauathan 


Register numbers of the candi- 
Serial No. dates who failed in the 

examination. 


Subjects in which 
they failed. 


1 

3 


C, B & A. 

2 

13 


A. 

3 

14 


• K. 

4 

15 


B & A. 

5 

18 


C. 

6 

22 


B. 

7 

25 


B. 

8 

24 


* C, A & K. 

9 

30 


T. D. 

10 

31 


C, B, A & K. 

11 

32 


B. 

12 

35 


C, B & K. 

13 

36 


C &B. 

14 

38 


C, B & A. 

15 

39 


C &K. 

16 

41 


C. ' 

17 

43 


C. 


C. denotes Co-operation 
B. „ Banking 

A. „ Auditing 


K. denotes Book-keeping 
T. D. „ Total deficiency. 
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t). Dis. B. 7268/35. 


Registrar’s Circulars. 

Office of the 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Madras^ Dated 19th December 1935, 

T. Austin Eso., I.C.S., 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

Sub : Audit reports and financial statements— Publication of— 
instructions,— issued. 

Circular. 

Rule VII (2) of the Rules framed under the Co-operative Societies 
Act VI of 1932 Madras requires co-operative societies to publish the 
Audit Certificate and the prescribed statements as directed by the Regis- 
trar. 

2, The Registrar hereby prescribes the following methods for 
publication of the Audit Certificate and statements. 

(r?) The audit reports, summary of defects audit certificates 
shall be read in general body meetings of societies. 

(b) The audit certificates .shall be posted on the notice boards of 
societies so as to be open to inspection by all. 

3. The central banks are requested to see that the supervisors get 
general body meetings of societies convened as soon as audit certificates 
have been issued by the Deputy Registrars and these reports read there. 
In order to give sufficient publication in the above manner the supervisors 
should be asked to certify that general meetings have been held and that 
audit certificates have been read at such meetings. 

(By order) 

K. A, Pai)i\ianai!iian, 

^ Muiuigcr. 

24-12-’35. 

R. Dis. B. 1-31 82/35. Office of tuf: 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Madras, Dated 20th December 1935. 

T. Austin Ivso., I.C.S., 

Registrar. 

Circular. 

Sub Eand Mortgage Banks— appropriation of payments— method 
prescribed. 

The Central Rand Mortgage Bank has amended its by-law 40 pres- 
cribing the method of appropriation of repayments made by primary 
land mortgage banks. The bank has adopted the existing procedure in 
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building societies in the matter of repayment of Government loans. It 
is necessary that The primary land mortgage banks should adopt the 
same procedure for appropriation of repayments made by their members. 
They are requested, therefore to amend their by-laws in the following 
terms. 

1. The following may be introduced as a new bylaw No. 48- A. 

“ A member who has taken a loan from the bank shall repay the 

amount together with the interest due thereon either by equated instal- 
ments or at his option in annual instalments together with interest due 
on the amounts outstanding from time to time. After exercising his 
option a member shall not ordinarily be allowed to change his method of 
repayment. Nothing, however, shall prevent or debar a member from 
repaying at any time a larger sum than the annual instalment or from 
discharging the whole loan in a single^ payment. 

Whichever method of repayment is adopted, repayments other than 
the payment made on the due date of the prescribed annual instalment 
may be classed as follows 

i. Payment on the due date of a sum in excess of the amount due. 
Such excess payment should at once be credited in reduction of principal 
but no postponement of any future instalment will be allowed on this 
account nor the amount of subsequent instalments reduced. 

ii. Payment before the due date. Any sum paid before the due 
date shall first be credited towards the interest which has accrued upto 
the date of payment and the balance, if any shall be credited towards 
principal, the member being required to pay on the due date the balance 
of interest due for the year and also the balance of principal, if any, due 
for the year. If the amount paid before the due date is in excess of the 
annual payment, the number of future instalments should be correspond- 
ingly reduced but no postponement of such instalment will be allowed 
nor the amount of subsequent instalments reduced.” 

2. The first two sentences of model by-law 49 may be deleted. 

3. The words “ fallen due ” after the words “secondly to interest” 
in model by-law 52 may also be deleted. 

(By Order) 

K. A. Padmanabhan, 

Manager. 
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Extracts, 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION. 

By Me. F. L. Beayne, m.c., i.c.s. 

Commissioner of Rural Reconstruction, Punjab, 

The problem of rural recoiistriictioii has always been importaut, but 
the calamitous fall in prices and the general depression into which the 
Indian countryside, like the rest of the world, has sunk, has made it 
doubly urgent. There ar^ three things to be done (l) to make up our 
minds what we wish to do in the village and what we wish the village to 
look like when we have done it, (2) to spread the knowledge of what 
must be done to every man, women and child in every village, and (o) to 
devise means of carrying out our programme and of ensuring continuity 
for anything that is done. 

The making up of the programme is fairly easy. We want the 
village to be healthy and the people to have sufficient, and properly cooked, 
food to eat, enough money to buy their simple necessities and enough 
culture to enable them to make good luse of their leisure. The main- 
spring of health is cleanliness and fortunately the cleanliness of the 
village brings with it the proper conservation of the manure supplies, and 
that means better crops. Ventilation and vaccination are i|uite simple, 
and in most Punjab villages the control of mosciuilos is alsofaiily simple. 
For every mosciuito bred in marshes which reejuire elaborate drainage 
schemes to clear up, nine others are probably bread in small holes and 
pits round the village which the villagers could perfectly well fill up 
without any cost to themselves or to (Government. The general health 
and well-being of the family and the provision of a well -cooked and well- 
kalaiiced diet demand the education of the woman and that is the biggest 
item of our whole piograiunie. In fact the old (lingaon .slogan of a clean 
village and an educated homsewife .still holds good and ahva.ws will hold 
good, as the centre^ of the home life is the woman and once she 
really knows what should be done, she will either do it heiaself or see 
to its being done, and will not allow her children to .suffer for the igno- 
rance or laziness of her menfolk or for any other remediable cause. 

The outturn of the flelds could probably be increased by anything up 
to fifty per cent by the application of hard woik and brains and whatever 
capital is available, and this and the cleaning of the village are what the 
men must do.. Rural industries must be developed, but the biggest 
industry is farming. Better seed, more and better ploughing, more 
weeding, better kinds of crops, better methods of cultivation, such as the 
sowing of cotton in lines, watbandi, the more careful use of canal water, 
the obtaining and keeping of better bulls, the checking of cattle disease 
by the segregation of sick and newly bought cattle, and above all the 
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proper conservation of manure are things within the reach of every culti- 
vator, if he will set to work in combination with his fellows to achieve 
them, and these simple things will make a world of difference to his well- 
being. There is still quite a lot of unnecessary expenditure going on, 
whether it is on ornaments, social ceremonies, quarrelling, litigation or 
drink, and all these things must be severely discouraged. It is useless 
trying to increase a man’s income while he is still throwing his money 
away, and so the teaching of thrift and wise expenditure is even more 
important than better fanning and cottage industries. Better farming 
without thrift is like pouring water into a sieve. 

When his village is clean, his house properly ventilated, mosquitos 
kept under control, liis family properly vaccinated, his land farmed in the 
best manner possible, his wife educated and taught the domestic arts and 
sciences, so that she can keep her fainjily healthy and com portable, and 
when all leisure is spent in healthy recreation or profitable occupation, 
and all waste and unproductive expenditure are reduced to the minimum, 
the villagers will have done a great deal towards the reconstruction of 
rural India. 

The young men must have organised games to occupy their spare 
time and i-o keep them out of mischief. Cattle stealing, litigation, fight- 
ing and quarrelling must give way to good rough games which cost 
nothing and bring the added blessing of good health. The dullness of 
village life must be countered by the entertainments which the school 
can organise and which the Rural Community Councils and other such 
bodies can develop. Game’s clubs, women’s institutes, magic lantern and 
cinema shows, sports, meetings, exhibitions and wireless broadcasting 
are all easily possible. When there is an authority in the village to 
develop its amenities and provide for its necessities and there are 
live organisations in the district to assist and co-ordinate and inspire all 
activities for the good of the countryside, there is no reason why the 
Indian village should be any more dull or unhealthy than the villages of 
any other country. 

Aholent crime is the bane of the Punjab. Teach the people to busy 
themselves in improving farm, home and village, develop games and 
amenities, improve health and comfort, provide agencies for the settle- 
ment of squabbles and disputes, consolidate the hoJ.dings of land, bind 
the people together in co-operative societies and panchayats, above all 
educate the women so that they may he able to make their homes worth 
living in and to teach their children discipline and self-control, and 
violent crime will cease to be the big feature it is now of Punjab fife. 

Knowledge is the mainspring of action and therefore we must spread 
the knowledge of our programme to every man, woman and child in the 
village. This can be done through the school, but the schqols must also 
he assisted by the other arts of the propagandist, such as village news- 
papers, wireless broadcasting, travelling shows, competitions, exhibi- 
tions, and so on. As before said, the education of the woman is vital to 
any programme of rural reconstruction. She is responsible for the up- 
bringing of the children, the spending of the family budget, and the 
making of the clothes, the cooking of the food and all the important 
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things of village life. Unless therefore she is trained to do her share of 
the work and to take her place in the counsels of the village, rural recons- 
truction will hang fire. 

This work cannot be done from outside the village and to obtain the 
carrying out of our programme and to secure permanence and continuity 
for any work which is done, a resident agency is required, and there 
seem to be five possible agencies in the village. The first is the educa- 
ted housewife who, as we have before explained, is the centre of home 
life. The betterment of her children and family is an instinct with her. 
Train her therefore and she will be our constant ally. Neglect her and 
no work will be permaneiij;. 

Our second agency must be the country squire, the rural magnate, 
and the large land-holder. He must be persuaded to live in his village, 
and having educated himself and^ his wife and children, to carry out 
the work of rural reconstruction, and see to it that his village is made 
worth living in. If he is allowed to run away to the towns he will not 
care whether his village festers in squalor, or is the happy home of health 
peasants. If lie is compelled to live in it he himself and his educated 
wife will see to it that the village becomes a pleasant place to lice in. 

Our third agent is the village school which naturally must teach the 
whole of our programme and should of course contain both a Boy Scout 
Troop and a Junior Red Cross group, and in time become the centre and 
pivot of all village life and activity. 

Onr fourth agent is the co-operative society. Co-operative societies 
can be of any kind suited to the carrying out of the rural reconstruction 
programme in each particular village. Better living societies, thrift 
societies and cattle improvement societies are all common forms and 
there is no useful activity of rural reconstruction for which a co opera- 
tive society cannot be formed. 

There is finally the village panchayat, which, it is hoped, it may be 
possible to develop as the machinery for the administration of the village 
and for the carrying out of the whole programme of rural reconstnictioii. 
Properly supervised aiid given .statutory powers to raise and spend money 
for the adminihtratum of the village, it niiglit in time provide for all its 
necessities and amenities, clean it, ventilate it, provide playing fields and 
the many for an occasional viirit from the touring cinema of the Rural 
Comiiinnity Council, see that the little boys and girls all go to school, and 
generally make the village worth living in. 

Such is the programme and it is certainly neither expensive nor com- 
plicated. The main difficulty in carrying it out in every village in the 
province is to overcome the apathy and the ignorance of *so many of the 
villagers, and to make them determine themselves to better their lot by 
their own efforts instead of sitting with folded hands, bewailing their lot 
and expecting some angel from heaven to put things right for them. 

Here is work indeed for everybody who wishes well of this country 
Let us join together to carry out the Rural Reconstruction Programme! 
first of all by our own personal efforts in our own homes, offices and depart- 
ments and on our own farms and estates and then by losing no oppor- 
tunity of teaching and helping people to do the same. 

- (B. 3 0. Co-operative Journal). 
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Editorial Committee do - not hold themselves responsible for 
views expressed by contributors. Contributors are requested to 
write legibly and on one side of the paper. Manitscripfs will 
not he returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. Matter 
intended for the issue of any particular month should reach the 
Committee before the 15th of the previous month. 

Editorial Notes. 

Mr. Deivasikharaani Mudaliar. 

On the 6th of this month Dewan Bahadur K. Deiv^asikhamani 
Mudaliar, Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras, will 
retire from service. He joined the department in 1905, soon after 
it was formed, as an Inspector. Before that he had been for some 
time the honorary secretary of the Kilacheri Co-operative Society 
and his good work in that capacity attracted the attention of 
Mr. (later Sir) P. Rajagopalacliariar, the first Registrar, who was 
able to persu-ade Mr. Mudaliar to join his staff. Mr. iVudaliar received 
invaluable training under him and Mr. R. Rafnachandra Rao, th« 
second Registrar, than whom none realised better the potentiality 
of the co-operative movement for bringyig about the moral regenera- 
tion of the country. ]\Ir. Mudaliar soon won the affection and regard 
of both officials and non-officials by his sympathy, tact, and knowledge 
of co-operation and accounts. Step by step he rose to be Chief 
Inspector, Assistant Registrar, Personal Assistant, Joint Registrar 
and acted as Registrar on two occasions. Government showed their 
continued appreciation of his services, by first making him Rao 
Sahib, then Rao Bahadur and then Dewan Bahadur. In the later 
years of his service he naturally showed an unequalled knowledge 
of details, being the most experienced officer in the department. 
At the same time he was a true representative of the- old school— 
deep in the knowledge of human nature, shrewd, tactful and yet 
firm. He took a special interest in the Milk Supply Union and 
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made it a success against heavy odds. Though he has had to retire 
according to service rules, there is plenty of work in him, and we are 
sure that he will be available for long to serve the movement as a 
non -official. 

In his place Mr. M. Giriappa has been appointed as Joint Regis- 
trar. We wish him as useful and successful a tenure of office as his 
distinguished predecessor had. 

The Central Co-operative Printing Works. 

The Central Co-operative Printing Works, which was organised 
by the Provincial Co-operative Union in 1919, in pursuance of a 
resolution ot the Provincial Co-operative Conference, and which 
worked satisfactorily for a long time, has not been doing quite well 
during the la§t three or four years. The Joint Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies held an enquiry into its affairs in August 1935 to see 
if the management should not be siq^erseded, and on 2iid October 
he cancelled the registration of tlie society. The Directors there- 
upon appealed to Government against the order of liquidation and, 
along with some non-official co-operators interested in non-credit co- 
operation waited in deputation upon the Registrar and represented 
to him that liquidation was a drastic remedy and that they w^ere pre- 
pared for any step to revive the society short of liquidation. The 
Registrar thereupon decided to give a chance to the society by ap- 
pointing a Special Committee in super.sessioii of the Diiectors fora 
period of six months from the 5t]i February 1936. The Special 
Committee cunsisls of Mr. A. G. Anderson, Senior Depnlv Superin- 
tendent, Goveniment Press, Madras ; Rao Salub AL J. Venkata- 
krishna Pillai, retired District Registrar of Assurances ; Mr. C. D. 
Nayagaiii, retired Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies ; Mr. 
K, C. Ramakrislinan, Senior Lectuier in Kcoiioiiiics, University of 
Madras ; and Mr. V. Veiikatasubbaiya, Joint Secretar}-, Madras Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Union, Madras. The Special Committee has 
now taken charge of the Press and has obtained the services of a 
Senior Inspector as its Manager. 

The chief charges against the Directors who were superseded 
were that they neglected the main object of the society, which is to 
do printing for co-operative societies and their members and to sup- 
ply stationery, account books etc., to the societies; that they depend- 
ed more and more upon private jobs, and that they did not carry on 
the work of the press on right business lines. The Special Committee 
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■will 110 doubt restore to the press its co-operative character and 
will try to rectify all the defects pointed out by the Registrar in his 
order. But the success of its attempts will depend entirely upon the 
degree of co-operation which the member societies will extend to the 
press. Some of the biggest co-operative institutions in the city of 
Madras, which have contributed a good deal to the share capital of 
the press, have in recent years withdrawn their work from it for 
various reasons which it is unprofitable to discuss at present. We 
earnestly appeal for their co-operation. It is the good fortune of our 
city to possess some of the best known leaders of the co-opera- 
tive movement and some of the foremost co-operative institutions 
in the whole country — for instance, the Triplicane Stores, the Cen- 
tral Land Mortgage Bank, the Co-operative Insurance Society and 
the Provincial Bank. With the help of these leaders and these 
institutions it should be no difficult task to save the press and also 
to develop it. It is the oldest existing co-operative printing press 
in India. It would be a discredit not only to member societies but 
also to the whole movement in our province if at the end of the life 
of the Special Committee the Registrar should find it necessary to 
liquidate the society. W'e trust such a calamity will be prevented. 

Brennen College Co-operative Store. 

One cannot too highly commend the manner in which the 
Governnienl Brennen College Co-operative Union, Tellicherry, has 
chosen to commemorate its successful working during the last year* 
It has brought out an “annual,” apparently in the hope that it woujd 
be able to bring out a similar volume every year, of nearly a hundred 
pages, containing extracts from books and articles by well known 
writers regarding co-operation in general and the store movement 
in particular, and several original articles by practical co-opera- 
tors in this province, with appreciative messages from the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies and the Director of Public Instruction. 
The volume is dedicated to the ‘ Young Co-operators of the Brennen 
College ’ in appreciation of the good work done by them and in the 
hope that ‘ when they enter life they will do their best to popularise 
the movement which is fraught with such infinite possibilities for the 
social and economic uplift of India,’ as the President of the Union, 
Mr. T. M. Kelu Nedungadi, has said in the foreword. Free copies 
of the volume have been sent to every High School and College in 
this Presidency and in the States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore 
Cochin and Pudukottah. The selections cover a wide range and are 
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made with considerable judgment and industry. They are very well 
suited for inspiring and informing the young mind. In bringing 
out this volume the Union has shown a high type of co-operative 
idealism. 

The Union has been conducting a students’ co-opeiative store 
from the year 1920. Until the present secretary, Mr. T. Rama 
Pisharody, assumed charge in 1933, there was nothing remarkable 
about its working. But he has been able to galvanize it and make 
it about the best institution of its kind in our province— which illus- 
trates how much the working of institutions depends upon the right 
type of workers being available. •• Mr. P. V. Krishna Aiyar, Deputy 
Registrar, Malabar, says that during the present regime, the acti- 
vities of the society as well as its usefulness and popularity have in- 
creased tenfold. 

“ 111 1934 it transacted business to the extent of about Rs. 7,000 
and earned a net profit of Rs. 530. In the year 1935 transac- 
tions exceed Rs. 10,000. (Net profit Rs. 877). Apart from 
the increase in the volume of business, the number and 
variety of articles dealt with by the store have increased 
enormously. It now supplies most of the reciuirements of the 
student and the teacher, including sports-goods, dress, college 
crest, blocks of photographs, prize books and metlals and also 
piililishes the College iMaga/ine. The memlier instinctively 
turns to the store for satisfying all his needs. There is the 
minimum of waste and unsold and unsalealile goods. If one 
sits for an hour or a half in the office of the vSecretary just 
before the College commences its daily work and watches the 
society at work, he would feel immense satisfaction at the 
part pla\ed' liy the stole in the life of the students of the 
College.” 

That the Union may niaintaiii its present idealism and business 
efficiency and that in this respect other students’ stores niav emulate 
it, will be the wish of everyone. The district of hlalabar possesses a 
large number of students’ stores and we hope ere long the Tellicherrv 
College. vStore will take steps to form a kind of Federation so that 
their common articles of use may be bought at wholesale rates. 

Marketing of Oranges. 

Ill an informing speech which Mr. K. Gopalakrishna Raju, Pro- 
vincial Marketing Officer, Madras, made recently at Anantarajpet in 
Cuddapah district on the occasion ot the opening of the Fruit Research 
Station, he said that the city of Madras was the biggest market in 
the Presidency for oranges, that it received during 1934-35 about 
90,000 railway mauuds of oranges, of which the Nagpur and Sathkiidi 
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varieties accounted for as mucli as 37,360 and 35,000 maunds 
respectively, that there were periods of scarcity and glut which led 
to abnormally high and low prices, and that if an association of 
producers of Satlikiidi oranges was organised on the lines oi the 
Co-operative Organisation of the California Fruit Growers, it would 
be able to reduce the glut by developing new markets, reduce the 
number and charges of middlemen, improve the methods of market- 
ing and also the technique of production and in various ways benefit 
both the producer and the consumer. Co-operators in Madras, 
particularly the authorities of the Provincial Co-operative Bank 
are eager to promote the co-operative marketing of agricultural 
produce, and if the Provincial Marketing officer will seek the help 
of the Co-operative Department and of the Provincial Bank in orga- 
nising the market for Sathkiidi oranges in Madras, we aie quite 
sure he will meet with a hearty response. The best course would 
be for the marketing officer to draw up a practicable scheme and 
get it discussed at a meeting of the representatives of the Co- 
operative Department, the Provincial Bank and the growers. We 
shall be glad to render whatever help we can. 

Where Chota Nagpur Leads. 

One’s idea of Chota Nagpur usually is that it is a backward 
area peopled largely by aboriginal tribes. That may be so, but in 
certain directions it is showing an earnestness and enlightenment 
which areas which pride themselves on being advanced will do well 
to copy. According to Mr. S. C. Mukherjee, Assistant Registrar bf 
Co-operative Societies, Ranchi, who has written a note in the’ 
Bihar Orissa Co-operative Journcd on the educational work of 
Ranchi societies, some of the co-operative institutions in that district 
have kept the ideal of helping education absolutely in the forefront, 
and if they are not doing more than what they are doing at present, 
it is not due to lack of keenness but to lack of resources. The lead- 
ing society in this respect is the Chota Nagpur Catholic Society. 

“ It gives a monthly stipend of Rs. 118 from year to year to 5 
upper primary and lower primary schools. It has a primary 
education fund of Rs. 15,605 out of the income of which 
stipends are given to poor students. During the last year, 
Rs. 3,048 was thus given away to the poor students reading 
in primary schools and Rs. 927 to the students reading in 
the University. It has a higher education fund of more than 
Rs. 6,000, the income of which is utilised in helping the high 
schools and all this is a recurring activity. 
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Mr. Mukherjee mentions several other cases, in some of 
which the members of societies have contributed not only funds but 
also free labour for the construction of school buildings. That is a 
more difficult matter than voting funds from the profits of the society. 
We heartily congratulate the co-operators of Ranchi on their fine 
public spirit and commend their example to others. 


‘‘ The Movement be wound up ! ” 

Notice of the following resolution was given by j\Ir. S. G. Naik 
for discussion during the last session of the Central Provinces and 
Berar Legislative Council : — 

“This Council recommends to the Government that the co-opera- 
tive_ movement be wound up and all the Central Banks 
liquidated, if necessary by advancing a loan up to a sum of 
fifty lakhs of rupees, which amount shall be recouped in about 
twenty-five years by the immediate closure of the Co-operative 
Department.” 

Unfortunately this and some other resolutions were not reached on 
the day which was allotted for their discussion and so a lively debate 
was lost- Before the discussion day strong protests appeared in the 
local papers. “ A Co-operator ” wrote in the Hitavada : 


True it is that the co-operative movement has not Ix-en as 
successful as it should ha\’e lieen. Perhaps no ni()\'onieiit has. 
But then what are the reasons ? Does Mr. Naik know them ? 
Has he ever been a mcnilier of a co-operative society, a direc- 
tor or an oflice-bearer of any central liank ? No, I know he 
is as innocent of the working of the movement as lie is of the 
*• drastic coiiseiiueiices of his proposal.” 

At the same time sor.ie of the most promiiient co-operators of the 
Provinces, including Rao BahVdur K.V. Brahma, C. LK. and others, 
have given notice to tlie C. P. and Berar Co-operative Federation of 
their intention to move the following resolution at tlie ensuing session 
of the Federation Congress : 


“This Federation Congress deprecates the attempt being made by 
some persons in the Fegislative Council and elsewhere to run 
down the co-operative movement even to the extent of askiinr 
Die Government to close down the co-operative movement h 
Ihe Co-operati\e movement is acknowledged all over the 
world as the best means of ameliorating the condition of the 
agiicultunsts in general and of the over-indebted cultivators 
in particular. Central Banks are again the ackuowdedged 
means of diverting the flow of capital into rural channels. 

his Congiess feels that, to say or do anything to impede the 
working of these nation building institutions, is to court a 
disaster for those for whom these persons pose to speak* 
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This Congress, therefore, appeals to those very persons to 
abandon their pessimism and defeatism and to support the 
movement by all means in their power for the benefit of the 
agriculturists themselves, irrespective of their personal feel- 
ings in the matter. The Congress further appeals to the 
Government, the Hon. Minister for Co-operation and the 
general public, who have the good of the agriculturists at 
heart not to be misguided by the interested attitude of persons 
who, in season and out of season, run down the movement to 
the incalculable harm to the poor.” 

Mr. Naik’s proposal is not a joke, but is made rashly without a reali- 
sation of the consequences and in ignorance of the working of the 
movement. Seeing how his resolution has been received by the 
Press, we do not think he will seek another opportunity to move his 
resolution — unless it be to show that he is rash enough for that tool 

Co-operative Education and Non-official Agency. 

It will be recalled that the co-operators of this province at 
their last provincial conference protested strongly against the Govern- 
ment of India not having asked the Local Governments to consult 
non-official organisations in formulating a scheme for co-operative 
education, for which purpose the Government of India have made a 
special grant to Local Governments. We observe that a similar 
protest was made by the co-operators of Bengal at their last provin- 
cial conference which was presided over by Dr. Pramathanath 
Baneijea, President of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society. 
In addition to the President’s strong pronouncement on the subject, 
Mr. S. K. Lahiri, Secretary of the Organisation Society, made a 
weighty statement in the course of which he pointed out 

“ A proper development of co-operative societies can never be 
brought about by Departnieiital control and guidance. It is 
this consideration which has led promoters of the co-operative 
movement in Western countries to entrust bodies like the 
Bengal Co-operative Origaiiisation Society, with such func- 
tions as education, publicity, organisation, etc. Government 
in this couDtry had so far acknowledged the wisdom -of such 
a course. And this policy had the support of various Commis- 
sions and Committees that had conducted enquiries into the 
working of the co-operative movement and suggested lines 
of reform and progress. If the co-operative movement is to 
be successful it must be based on popular support and the 
application of the principles of autonomy and self-help.” 

Hitherto the Bengal Government were seeking the co-operation of 
the Organisation Society and giving it a grant for propaganda pur- 
poses. Why should there be a change in the policy ? What is 
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particularly ^regrettable is that the same change of policy is to be ob- 
served ill several provinces at the same time, so that one is led to 
infer that it is inspired from a common source. We have heard some 
ofl&cials argue that Government money should be spent only through 
Government agencies, If this is accepted as a policy, it leads to 
inefficiency and waste in many cases. Whatever is the best agencv 
for the particular purpose in view should be the one chosen. The 
co-operative movement being a people’s movement depending for its 
efficiency upon the degree of enthusiasm that is created for it in the 
members of societies, it is best promoted by non-officials who move 
freely among the people and who can understand the difficulties of 
the people better than the official?. We hope tlie Central and Local 
Governments will therefore revert to the more sensible former policv. 

The Indian Co-operative Review, 

We congratulate this excellent quarterly journal, published 
under the auspices of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Associa- 
tion and edited bv Air, V. Ramadas Pan lulu, on liaviiig completed 
its first year and entered upon its second. Tliere had been a slight 
change in its form : the size is a little smaller, the paper used is diffe- 
rent and the wrapper has ])eeu made distinctive. Tlie get up is as 
attractive as before. The subject cliosen for special treatment in 
this number is Urban Banins. The journal has justified all expecta- 
tions and come to occupy the ioremost place among Indian co-opera- 
tive journals. Na\-— it ranks among the best co-opeiative journals of 
the world. Being puldished from Aladras, we have every reason to be 
pri}iid of our young contemporary. 

Government of India’s Special Grant. 

On the 25tli of Pebniary last, Air. A. B. Shettv put tlie following 
question in the Aladras Legi.slative Council. 

■ Will the Hon. the Alinister for Public Works be pleased to 

state 

(a) whether the scheme for the training of paiichayatdars and 
supervisors of co-operative societies referred to in the answer 
to question No. 427 of 4th November 1935 has received the 
approval of Government ; 

(b) if so, what the particulars of the scheme are ; and 

(c) whether the Aladras Provincial Co-operative Union was asked 

to express its opinion on the scheme and, if so, what its 
views are ?” 

The answer of the Alinister was : 
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{a) & {h) A copy of the scheme as accepted by this Goveriinieut 
has^ been sent to the Government of India and is still under 
then consideration. It is not yet possible to furnish details 
of the scheme. 

(c) The^ PiOvincial Co-operative Union accepted the scheme of 
training proposed for supervisors and panchayatdars.” 

Question No. 427 of the 4th November 1935 related to the 
special grant of Rs. 3,59,000 promised by the Government of India 
for co-operative education and the scheme framed by Government 
for its expenditure. The answer of Government to Mr. Shetty’s 
question under (c) comes to us as a great surprise, for all along non- 
official co-operators have been compkining that they have not been 
consulted in that matter and a resolution was passed at the last 
Provincial Co-operative Conference (29Lh September 1935) request- 
ing the Government of Madras to frame their scheme in consultation 
with the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union. At the conference 
Dewaii Bahadur T. A. Ramaliugam Chettiar categorically stated 
that while in the matter of the trainiug classes for supervisors the 
Registrar had consulted the Provincial Co-operative Union, he had 
not done so either formally or informally regarding the scheme for 
the utilisation of the special grant. After the Conference no consulta- 
tion has taken place and therefore we are at a loss to understand the 
I\Iiniste:’s statement. 

There has been consultation between the Provincial Co-operative 
Union and the Registrar for a considerable time regarding the train- 
ing classes for supervisors conducted by the Training Institutes 
niider the auspices of the Provincial Co-operative Union. On th^; 
23rd June 1935 the Executive Committee of the Provincial Union 
drew up a revised scheme at the requestor the Ramadas Co-operative 
Institute, Rajaliniundry, and on 26-6-1935 it- was submitted to 
Goveriinienl through the Registrar for their approval. On 16-8-1935 
a communication was received from the Joint Registrar containing his 
remarks on the revised scheme. In his letter he said, “ The revised 
scheme proposed by the Provincial Union fits in, more or less, with 
my scheme sent up to Government in April last except in one or two 
particulars. I enclose a note describing the scheme of training pro- 
posed for supervisors and panchayatdars.” We are giving below the 
note herein referred to. It contains no reference to the special grant 
from the Government of India and purports only to improve the 
system of training supervisors etc. From the details of the scheme 
it is obvious that it is intended to be financed from the ordinary 
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revenues of the province. The Executive Committee of the Provin- 
cial Union considered this letter on 18-8-1935 and adopted the 
following resolution, which w^as duly communicated to the Registrar : 

“Subject to ratification by the Board of Management the new 
scheme of Training Institutes received from the Joint Regis- 
trar is approved and will be worked and that Rajahmundry 
Institute be requested to make arrangements to start classes 
by the 15th of September 1935 under the new scheme. The 
President is authorised to deal with the recommendations 
regarding staff.” 

It is a far cry from this resolution to the statement made by the 
Minister that the Provincial Cp-operative Union had accepted the 
scheme of training proposed for Supervisors and Panchayatdars, in 
connection with the special grant of the Government of India. We 
do not know if there is another scheme submitted by the Local 
Government in confidence to the Government of India, which has 
not been placed even on the table of the Legislative Council. The 
non-official co-operators have a legitimate grievance that they have 
not been consulted in framing the proposals for the utilisation of the 
Grant. 

Note— Rkgarding the Training ok Supervisors ok Unions and 
OK Panchayatdars, Secretaries and ceerks ok Societiies. 

The question of improving the system of training of supervisors, 
panchayatdars, secretaries and cleiks of societies has been engaging the 
attention of the Registrar for some time past. The following scheme of 
training is proposed to be instituted in the place of the present scheme. 

^ I. Trill iiing of snf)cn'isors : — 

(i) Selection of candidates — The nnmber of vacancies of snper- 
visots of unions each year W. a district will be decided liy the cen- 
tral bank and the local Deputy Registrar a year in advance and the 
selection of the reciuired nnmber of suitable candidates will be made 
jointly by the Central Bank and the Deputy Registrar concerned. The 
candidates should be holders of the S.S.L.C., preference being given to 
those who come from villages and who have a rural outlook. 

(ii) Preliminary training — (two months) — The selected candidate 
will be attached to an experienced supervisor for preliminary training 
for two montbs. During this period he will acquaint himself with the 
working of different types of societies, read the by-laws and the Co-ope- 
rative Societies Act and the rules and watch the work of a supervisor 
and assist him in bis ordinary duties. He will also study and acquaint 
himself with the village conditions. After this preliminary training, the 
President of the Central Bank along with the local Deputy Registrar will 
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hold a written and an oral examination to test the fitness of the super- 
visor for rural work. If the candidate passes the test, he will be directed 
to attend the supervisor’s training class in a peripatetic training Institute 
in the mufassal. 

(iii) Theoretical instructions in the peripatetic schools — (5 months) 
—There will be two peripatetic schools, (l) for the northern districts 
the classes will be held at each centre in rotation, i,e,, one session will be 
held at Rajahmundry, the next at Bezwada and the third at Aiiantapur in 
the Telugu districts. (2) In the case of the school in the Southern districts 
one session will be held at Vellore, the next at Tanjore and the third at 
Coimbatore. The candidates selected for training in Ganjam, Vizagapa- 
tani, East Godavari and West Godavari districts will attend the classes 
to be held at Rajahmundr}^, those in Ristna, Guntur and Nellore districts 
will attend the classes at Bezwada, those in Bellary, Knrnool, AnantapUr 
and Cudappah will attend the classes at Acantapur, those in North Arcot 
and South Arcot, Madras Chingleput and Chittoor will attend the Vellore 
class ; selected candidates of Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Kamnad and 
Tmnevelly districts will go to the class at Tanjore and those in Coimba- 
tore, the Nilgiris, Salem, Malabar and South Kanara will attend the 
class at Coimbatore. The admission to each school will be restricted 
generally to 40 candidates.' If the number of supervisors selected by the 
Central Banks in the districts affiliated to each centre of training is not 
sufficient, the Institute may admit other candidates up to the maximum 
number of 40 candidates. This restriction of 40 may, however, be relaxed 
in exceptional cases with the previous approval of the Registrar. There 
will be a Superintendent (on Rs. 100-10;'2-150) in charge of each of the 
peripatetic school ; he will be aiiM.A. or b.a. (Hons.) (Economics) select- 
ed by the Madras Services Commission and appointed by the Registilir. 
He will l)e a full-time Government servant, solely in charge of training. 
The Superintendent will be assisted b}whvo instructors appointed by the 
Provincial Co-operative Union, their scale of paj being Rs. 55-5/2-70. 
The Instructors will be paid by the Provincial Co-operative Union and a 
subsidy will be given by the Government to cover their pay and travelling 
allowance. A clerk and a peon will also be given to each peripatetic 
school. The pay of the clerk and the peon, rent for the school building 
and other contingencies will also be met from the subsidy to be given 
by Government. The period of theoretical instruction at the Institute 
will be for five months and instruction will be given in the essential 
elements of Co-operatioii, Auditing, Book-keeping and Banking. 

(iv) Practical training-— {two months) -iVfter this theoretical training, 
the candidates will be given practical training in executive work for two 
months under the control of the staff of the Peripatetic School, that is to 
say, they will learn the work of supervisors and do the work themselves— 
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i,e., organisation and starting of societies, supervision of societies includ- 
ing preparation of property statements and of loan applications and 
writing up several account books, preparation of annual statements, 
balance sheets and D.C.B. of loans etc. 

(v) Examiiialioiis — After this period, the candidates will be required 
to appear for an examination conducted by the Proviiical Co-operative 
Union and only those who come out successful will be eligible for 
appointment as supervisors. 

If the required number.of candidates for training as supervisors is 
not forthcoming on account of the long period of training, the Central 
Banks may offer them an allowance of Rs. 20 per mensem during the period 
of preliminary and practical training. It is proposed to obtain from 
Government a subsidy to cover this allowance. 

(vi) Refresher con Refresher courses v;ill be held for supervi- 
sors once in six months at the headquarters of Cential Banks where 
discussion on the problems which have arisen in the course of their work 
will take place. The vSub-Deputy Registrar of the district will test the 
knowledge of the supervisors in regard to the latest development of the 
movement and circulars. The classes will last for three to five days and 
the cost of these classes will be met by the Central Banks. 

II. Training of paiichaycif Jars, sccrciarics and clerks of societies : — 
In addition to the existing arrangement for the training of pancha- 
yatdars who assemlde at the general meetings of local supervising unions, 
there will be a Senior Inspector and Junior Inspector for the Tamil 
districts and another Senior Inspector and Junior Inspector for the Teliigu 
distiicts to conduct practical training class-s for panclnn'atdars at .select 
centres in the principles o( co-operation, inaintcnance of accounts, 
preparation of I). C. B. statements of loans, duties and rcsponsiliilities 
of pauchayatclars etc. Training work in Malabar nml South Kanara dis- 
tricts will be attended to by the Inspectors of the distiict for two months 
in the year for which period a temporary addition to the staff of the 
district will be made. Classes for each district will be held in about 
seven centres in a year and the inspectors will proceed district by district. 
In all 150 classes may be held iii a year. Ivach class will cost roughly 
Rs. 150 and the total cost will lie about Rs. 22,500, It is likely that 
Government may meet one had' of this amount subject to a maxiinuiii 
of Rs, 12,000 in a year proaldedthe other half is met by the Central Banks 
concerned. The cost of seven classes in a district will be roughly 
Rs. 1,050 and the Central Bank concerned will have to meet about 
Rs. 525 a year for the training. (Central Banks and Federations were 
incurring more than this amount for the training of panchayatdars up to 
1931). 
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Debt Redemption Schemes 

By Sir M. Ramachandra Rao, Kt. 

President, Madras Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank. 

The question of co-ordinating the activities of the Land Mort- 
gage Banks and the operations of the special officers for granting of 
loans under the Agricultural Loans Act as now amended has been con- 
sidered at the Conference held some time ago at the Secretariat. Two 
special officers have been appointed by the Government as an experi- 
mental measure to gain experience of the actual difficulties in tackling 
the problem of agricultural indebtedness, and are now working in 
East Godavari and Chingleput districts. It is understood that the 
amendment of some of the rules under the Agricultural Loans x\ct 
and that a larger scheme for starting operations for the relief of indeb- 
tedness by Government agency are under consideration. There are, 
however, some points on which further discussion for co-ordinating 
the work of the two agencies is desirable. Some understanding on 
these points has to be arrived at to avoid any conflict or rivalry bet- 
ween the two agencies. 

It may be stated at the outset that in taking a loan from the 
Government, the borrower has certain advantages which are not 
available to the land mortgage banks. The first is that every borrower 
who lakes a loan from the land mortgage bank has to contribute by 
way of share capital l/20th of the loan. A man who borrows has to 
become a member of the primary bank and lake shares therein in 
proportion to the loan. The primary bank cannot grant any loan 
without the necessary contribution of share capital from members. 
Out of the l/20th of the loan contributed as share capital to the pri- 
mary bank, about one half is retained by the primary bank as. the 
borrower’s share capital and the other half is contributed by the 
primary bank as its share capital to the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank, which under the rules is limited, in regard to its borrowing, to 
25 times its share capital. This is how the share capital of the Cen- 
tral Land Mortgage Bank and the primary banks is secured. If, for 
any reason, the loan is not granted, the share capital is returned to 
the borrower by the primary bank. The contribution of share capi- 
tal is an essential feature of the land moitgage bank system and 
cannot be dispensed wdth. It imposes some amount of financial 
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burden on the borrowers before obtaining the loan and is intended to 
secure only bona-fide borrowers who are in a position to make the 
contribution by way of share capital. This contribution is made 
before the loan is granted. Where the loan is taken from the Govern- 
ment, there is no such financial contribution by the borrower. 

Another important difference between the two systems is that the 
interest charged by the Government to the ultimate borrower is 
cheaper than the rate charged by the Land hlortgage Banks. The 
Government now charges per cent, whereas the primary bank 
which borrows from the Central Land hlortgage Bank now charges 
6 per cent to the ultimate borrower. The Central Land Mortgage 
Bank has to raise the necessary funds by offeriiig an attractive rate 
of interest to the general public, which at present is at least half a 
per cent more than the rate of interest payable on Government secu- 
rities. The Central Land Mortgage Bank cannot, at anv time, even 
with the guarantee of the principal and interest by tlie Government, 
hope to raise funds unless it offers a higher rate of interest than the 
Local Govern ineiil and tlie Govermneiit of India. The financial 
experts associated witli the Central Banking ]hK|uiry Committee 
expressed tlic opinion that the Central Land Mortgage Bank should 
raise its funds by offering a competitive rate of interest in the open 
market. For these reasons, it is necessary to charge a higher rate 
of interest to the nltiinale l)orii)wer than the Government is able 
to do. Tlie present r.ate of interest charged 1 a’ the primary bank 
to the iilliiiiale borrower is fi ]H'r cent. In these circumstances, 
there can ])e no doubt tliat ])oriowing fiom Goveinmenl is cer- 
tainly cheaper to the borrower though it is hy no means clear that 
the overhead charges for working the scheme wall be cheaper under 
the Government .sclfeme than under tlie land mortgage banks’ 
scheme. It has been stated that in the Bast Godavari district 
where ihe special officer for loans is now carrying on operations, 
some of the borrowers are now thinking of discharging the loans 
to the Land Mortgage Bank at Alaniiiru and taking a loan fioiii the 
Government for the same anioimt in order to take advantage of the 
cheaper rate of interest offered by the Government. It seems desir- 
able that such developments should not be permitted. Our endeavour 
should be to spread out the operations of these two agencies for the 
clearance of deots on as wide an area as possible and not merely to 
afford facilities to change fiom one system to another. It is also 
necessary that the lending rate charged by the tw’o agencies to the 
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ultimate borrower should be as far as possible the same, namely, 5j 
per cent. This can be done if the Government do not insist on con- 
tribution by the Central and Primary Iband Mortgage Banks for the 
outdoor staff employed for the investigation of loan applications. If 
this is agreed to by the Government, the lending rate can be the 
same under both the agencies. 

The third point of difference is that the period of the Govern- 
ment loans is 25 years, whereas it is 20 years in the case of mort- 
gage loans to the Central I^and Mortgage Bank. The bye-laws 
of the Central Land Mortgage Bank and Primary Banks provide for 
loans for a period of 25 year^. But the question is whether 
debentures for 25 years can be successfully floated. Unless we are 
fairly certain of success, we cannot put forward debentures redeem- 
able in 25 years. One of the financial experts of the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee expressed the opinion that the debentures should 
be for a period of 25 years but that the loans to the borrowers should 
be only for 20 years. This is intended to provide for possible failure 
by the ultimate borrower in some years and if we make the deben- 
ture period and the loan period the same, the bank may be incon- 
venienced in redeeming the debentures. It was, therefore, consider- 
ed desirable to provide a period of 5 years for possible failures 
by borrowers in paying their instalments. Investors have always 
shown a preference for short dated securities. 

Another important difference relates to the proportion of the 
loan and the value of the properties proposed to be mortgaged. The 
Primary Banks now lend only 40 per cent of the value of the proper- 
ties as valued by the appraising officers, though under the by-laws 
they can go up to 50 per cent. In *^iew of the depression and the 
fall in the value of landed property it was considered necessary that 
primary land mortgage banks should not lend more than 40 per cent 
of the value of the properties as estimated by the Sub Deputy P^egis- 
trars and the result has been justified, The Central Bank’s view has 
been that our attempts should be to get back the money lent, from the 
income of the land and not to get it by a sale of the properties as 
far as possible. The Government began with lending up to 66§ per 
cent but it is understood that they have now decided to adopt the 
same ratio as the Central Land Mortgage Bank t.e., 40 per cent of 
the value of the property. 

The loans below Rs. 2,000 during the half year ending with 
December 1935 sanctioned by the Central Land Mortgage Bank 
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amounted to Rs. 5,42,600 and loans above Rs. 2,000 amounted to 
Es. 12,28,200. It will be seen, therefore, that the loans below 
Rs. 2,000 are about 40 per cent of the total loans dealt with by the 
Central Rand Mortgage Bank during the last half year ending with 
December 1935. 

In view of all these circumstances, the following questions arise 
for consideration : — 

i. Should the special officers and the land mortgage banks 
work side by side in the same area, or should they concentrate their 
work ill different areas ? Should both the agencies grant loans below 
Rs. 2,000. 

ii. Is it desirable that the primary banks should adopt the same 
rate of interest as the Government ? If the two systems are to work 
side by side in the same area, a certain amount of rivalry between 
the two agencies is inevitable, if the rate of interest is different. 
Is it possible to avoid this rivalry by coming to an understanding as 
regards the areas in which each of the agencies should continue to 
work ? 

iii. Is it desirable and is it possible for the Central Rand 
Mortgage Bank to raise money for 25 years by the issue of deben- 
tures ? 

In regard to the first of these questions, it is, in my opinion, 
desirable that where the Rand hlortgage Banks have been fairly es- 
tablished, they should continue to cater to the requirements of the 
agriculturists and that the Governinent agency should work in dis- 
tricts where these banks have not as \et been established. For ex- 
ample, there is a bank for each of the taluks in the Coimbatore Dis- 
trictand a total sum ofoverRs. 1 1 lakhs has already been lent through 
the banks established in that district. Similarly, there are six banks 
ill each of the deltaic portion of the liast Godavari and Krishna Dis- 
tricts, where they are doing very good work and the sums lent by these 
banks ill each of the districts are about Rs. 1 1 lakhs and Rs. 5 } lakhs 
respectively. There are seven banks in Taiijore District where a total 
sum of about Rs. 9 lakhs has been lent. People have become fami- 
liar with the working of these banks and it is desirable that the 
loaning operations in these districts should be carried on by the same 
organisation and it seems to me a waste of effort to establish another 
organisation in these districts for the same purpose. It is true, there 
is difference in the rate of interest which may be avoided by the 
Government meeting the cost of the outdoor staff of the Raud Mortgage 
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Banks. If the Government would meet the charges connected 
with the outdoor staff for the Land Mortgage Banks, it is possible 
for these banks to adopt the same rate of interest as that of the 
Government. If, however, the Government are not prepared to meet 
the charges, it be possible that loans below Rs. 2,000 may be 
distributed at 5^ per cent by these banks? Some arrangement* 
may be made for the money being found for these loans by the 
Government and handed over to the Central Land Mortgage Bank 
for distribution to Primary Banks. If this scheme is adopted, loans 
below Rs. 2,000, whether granted by the Government or by the Land 
Mortgage Banks, will be made at 5^ per cent and loans above 
Rs. 2,000 will carry 6 per cent interest. But, as I have said, it is 
possible to adopt the same rate of interest throughout if the Govern- 
ment will meet the charges of the investigation staff, at any rate, for 
the next three or four years. 

The following scheme is suggested for the division of areas 
between the two agencies ; — 

(i) Chittoor District : No Land Mortgage Bank has yet been 
started in this district. Proposals are under consideration for start- 
ing a bank at Chittor and another in the Chandragiri division. 

(ii) The Ceded Districts : There are, at present, one bank at 
Nandyal, one at Hospet in the Bellary District and recently another 
bank has been started at Rajampet in the Cuddapah District, and ano- 
ther in Dharmavaram in the Anantapur District. The Ceded Districts, 
viz, Cuddappah, Kuniool, Bellary and Anantapur are in the famine 
zone of this Presidency, but there are parts in these districts where 
Land Mortgage Banks are needed. In view of the special conditions of 
these districts Government may wel^lake in hand the provision of 
long-term finance on easier terms than those adopted in other parts 
of the Presidency, both as regards interest rates and also period of 
repayment, The co-operative organisation in the Ceded Districts is 
perhaps the weakest part of the co-operative movement. From 
experience already gained, it is clear that the human element for the 
successtul running of all grades of co-operative organisations is 
weaker than in the rest of the Presidency. The working of the 
Central Banks and credit societies is very much more unsatisfactory 
than ill other parts of the Presidency and we cannot rely wholly on 
co-operative organisations for meeting the legitimate needs of agri- 
culturists. B^r this reason it will be more satisfactory if a Government 
agency undertakes this task. On account of the frequent failure 
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of rains the ryots are not in a position to regularly pay the annual 
instalments'. Even if the loans are granted for 30 years, the Govern- 
ment will be in a better position than any co-operative organisation to 
suspend the payment of the instalments and to show due consideration 
to the needs of the ryots. On these two grounds I think that whatever 
money is available for the purpose under the present scheme may 
first be devoted to meet the needs of the ryots of these districts. 

Then there are other dry areas in the other districts. At the time 
when Central Land "Mortgage Bank was established, we were 
instructed by the Government that we should first start banks in the 
wet areas. The reason for this is that the ryots in the wet areas are 
likely to be more certain of a crop every year so that there may be no 
failure on their part in paying their instalments to the bank. The 
primary banks were, therefore, not started in the dry taluks of several 
districts till further experience has been gained. Moreover, the ryots in 
the dry taluks do not require such heavy sums by way of loans as the 
ryots in the two taluks. Banks have not been started in non -deltaic 
portions of the Vizagapatam, East Godavari, West Godavari and 
Kistna Districts and also in minks like Pattukottai in the Tanjore Dis- 
trict. vSimilaily banks have not been started in some dry taluks of the 
Chill glepiit and in the Central Districts like the vSoutli Arcol and North 
Arcot. Government’s elTort in providing long term credit may first 
be directed to these areas. Even in these areas it is easier for the 
Government to suspend, if necessau', the pauiieiit of instalments 
than for the Ceiilial Land Moitgagc Bank to do so. In the latter case 
>he bank lias to meet its obligations to de-beiitiire-liolders regularly. 

(iii) Madura, Ranuiad and TinneveUy Districts: The lyots of 
the Periyar Delta in tlie Aladura district and under the Tamraparni 
valley in the Tinnevelly district liave not been adequately financed by 
the Land Alortgage Banks. There are, at present, only three banks 
ill the Madura district, two banks in the Tinnevelly district and two 
banks in the Ramnad district. These areas liave to be developed 
fully and the influence of the Kalladaikurichi money lenders referred 
to in the report of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee in 
these districts has to be combated. This may be done by the Govern- 
ment agency. 

(iv) No banks have yet been started in Malabar and SouthKaiiara. 
The question of starting banks in these two districts has been under 
consideration for some time and the difficulties arising from land 
tenures and the personal laws have been explored, I think it is possible 
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to get over these difficulties by legislative protection to the Land 
Mortgage Banks which will be shortly submitted to the Government. 
Of these two districts, the Malabar district is a very rich country 
where, I understand, there is need for long-term loans. If the 
Government confine their operations to the districts above mentioned 
and the Central Land Mortgage Bank operates in the rest of the 
presidency, it will avoid not only duplication of work but also ideas 
of conflicting interest. But I suggest that Government’s operations 
should first be confined to the districts above ineiitioiied in which 
Land Mortgage Banks have not yet been either established or are 
just being established. 

If Government, however, desire to start operations also in the 
districts in which Land Mortgage , Banks have already been esta- 
blished, it is perhaps desirable that whatever funds are available may 
be disbursed through these banks instead of starting another agency 
for this purpose. Government may assist the banks by additional 
staff, by purchase of debentures and by asking the banks to adopt 
the same rate of interest agreed upon between ihe Government and 
the Central Land Mortgage Bank, 

From the statement made by Sir Charles Souter in the Legis- 
lative Council, Government’s intentions in regard to debt redemption 
are not quite clear. What is the amount tliat will be spared for the 
purpose ? Do the Government intend to carry on these operations in 
future years ? In a consideration of the problem of agricultural debt, 
these questions are very relevant, So far as tlie Central Land Mortgage 
Bank and its affiliated organi.sations are concerned, tliey are a 
permanent feature of the agricultural ciedit of the piovince and any 
Ineasure that is set up for this purpose should been a permanent basis 
and should be continuously pursued. Any temporary effort now 
l)L-ing made ])y the Government to supplement .the efforts of these 
banks should not disturb their continuous development. I was; 
therefore, surprised to learn that the Government, contrary to the 
assurances given at the conference held at the Secretariat, propose 
stopping the organisation of new banks and the recruitment of 
the necessarv staff for new banks for 1936-S7. This question 
requires reconsideration on broad lines of policy. There have been 
complaints that the establishment of primary banks has been far too 
slow and even if the Government grant loans up to Rs. 2,000 the 
needs of the borrowers for loans of Rs. 2,000 and more up to 
Rs. 10,000 have to be met by the establishment of Land Mortgage 
Banks. Moreover, there is the question of the establishment of Debt 
Conciliation Boards. I do not know to what extent ,the policy of 
debt conciliation boards will be pursued. But it is clear that where- 
ever there are debt conciliation boards, there must be supplementary 
machinery for providing credit for clearing the debts as settled by 
these boards. On tliis ground also there .should be no break in the 
continuous development of Land Mortgage Banks throughout the 
Presidency. 



The Madras Debt Conciliation Bill 

By Dewan Bahadur T. A. Ramaeingam Chettiar, b.a.,b.e, ml.c. 

The Bill was passed by the Legislative Council after along delay 
of nearly three years. The Government was opposed to it from the 
very beginning and they denied all facilities for the Bill. Even after the 
present Law Member assumed office, the Government was obstruct- 
ing, It is an open secret known to the members of the Legislative 
Council that the Goveniinent wanted to oppose even the reference of 
the Bill to a Select Committee, and it was only the attitude of some 
of the members of the Justice Party that made the Government 
remain more or less neutral at that stage. Then the device of 
appointing a vSpecial Officer was resorted to. His report made it 
impossible for the Government to continue their opposition to the 
Bill. The facts he mentioned were too strong and too pressing even 
for the Madras Government. So I was amused to find that one of 
the I\Iadras dailies adopted the remark of the lion, the Law 
^lember in the Legislative Council that I was not graceful in accept- 
ing the help rendered by the Government. 

Another point I stressed in the Legislative Council does not seem 
to have attracted as much attention as it slionld. The Bill was introduc- 
ed by me at a time when the only measure of relief to ag! icnllnrists to 
meet the depression passed in India was the Ceiilial Provinces Debt 
Conciliation Bill. I also stated that I had to adopt the idea and the 
wording of the Central ih'oviiices Hill, as I feared that otherwise 
there may be opposition from the Government and the interested 
parties, as my bill was a non-official bill. Since then many Local 
Governments and Indian States have passed measures of relief for 
agriculturists. I have been pressing on the Government many times 
both in the Council and elsewliere that the Government should 
undertake legislation and offer other reliefs to the ryots in this 
time of need. The Govenimeiit has not cared to do anything except 
for the one relief, which I refer to later, for which we are no doubt 
grateful. Even in the Select Committee and in the Council I appealed 
to the Government to bring in a Government Bill granting agricul- 
tural relief to the ryots on the lines on which other Governments have 
granted relief. But there has been no response. As ray bill was a 
non-official bill it was easy for the Government always to have the 
provisions attenuated so as to meet their wishes and I had to yield at 
every turn as otherwise even this Bill would not be passed. 
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ORIGINAL BILL. 

As originally framed, the Bill was for the appointment of con- 
ciliation boards before whom the procedure will be simple and in- 
formal and every matter will be adjusted by mutual consent. It was 
practically an idea of a standing Paiichayat to help in the decision of 
disputes. The boards in the Central Provinces are working more or 
less on these lines. For this, I said in the beginning that financial 
backing was necessary and without it it would not be possible to relieve 
even a respectable number of ryots. It is to the credit of the Hon. 
the Revenue Member and the Hon. the Finance Member that they 
came to the rescue and proposed that* the Government itself may help 
the poorer ryots, if their debts were conciliated to a figure not exceeding 
Rs. 1,000 — now raised to Rs. 2,000. The country is indebted to the 
vSpecial Officer, IMr. Sathianadhan, who reported how utterly helpless 
the ryots were and postulated the need for the Government undertak- 
ing responsibility, at least with reference to the poorer ryots, and to 
the two Blnropean Members of the E.xecutive Council. 

‘ RENT ’ EXCLUDED PROM ‘ DEBTS 

Now coming to the changes made in the Select Committee and 
in the Council, the biggest change made is, as I said in the Council, 
the taking a\^ay rent from the category of debts — wiili tlie result that 
the tenants in Zauiimhri aivis will be denied v/hat benefit the Rill 
can give them. In the Zaniindaii areas the tenants are largely in 
arrears and tlic rent they have to pay is a considerable portion of the 
debt tliey owe. Such being the case, if there is* no conciliation with 
reference to the rent, they cannot come for relief at all. It may also 
be noted lliat for rent the Zamindar has, got a charge on the land. 
In the Central Provinces, it is said, that one of the difficulties felt 
ill the Avorking of the Debt Conciliation Boards is the fact that the 
mortgagee is free to pursue his remedies in the ordinary way even 
when some or all the other debts are conciliated and, I believe, there 
is a Bill before the Central Provinces Council to make the mortgagees, 
also amenable to the arrangements by conciliation. When it is so 
witli reference to the mortgages, which are included in the term 
‘ dtdjt ’ in the Central Provinces Act, it may well be imagined Avhat 
the result will be as regards persons in arrears of rent under the bill 
now passed in Madras. 

AMENDED PROCEDURE COMPLICATED AND FORMAL. 

The procedure before the Board has been made complicated and 
formal by the amendments made, in the Select Committee and in the 
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Council. A schedule of debts and a schedule of assets, have to be 
prepared in each case. The Board is given wide powers to pass 
decisions as to the validity and amount of the debts. They are also 
given power to decide about the rights of debtors to property in the 
framing of the schedules. These are very complicated matters. The 
decisions with reference to these matters are binding on the parties 
and in some cases even on outsiders. By this practically a parallel 
procedure to the provisions of the Insolvency Acts is brought into 
existence by this Bill. The only difference is that under the Insol- 
vency Acts the Official Receiver or the Official Assignee sells the pro- 
perty and distributes the proceeds, while here the parties themselves 
are asked to come to an agreement so that something may be saved 
for the debtor’s family. There is a provision also made that the 
Board shall not recognise a conciliation under which more than 
twice the principal is given to any creditor. Also a number of matters 
are specified which ought to be considered by the Board when it 
issues a ceitificate stating which of the parties was responsible for 
the conciliation falling through. These provisions while they are 
unexceptional, introduce a sense of formality and legal procedure 
into the working of these Boards. These are the main changes in 
the Bill, 

MINOR CIL\NGh:S. 

There have been a few minor changes, as in the constitution of 
the Board whose number is restricted to three and the chairman is 
to be a person who holds or who has held an office not lov\er in rank 
than that of a Deputy Collector or a vSubordiiiate Judge. Power 
is given to the (lovernment to abolish Boards constituted and 
re-appoint them. The provisions that, during the pendency of pro- 
ceedings before thg Board, filing or trial of legal proceedings in 
courts is stayed and that the period taken l)y the proceedings before 
the Board should be excluded in the computation of time for limita- 
tion, are made clear. A period of one year is fixed for the termination 
of the proceedings before the Board so that if a matter is not concili- 
ated within one year, the parties are at liberty to go to the courts for 
the ordinary remedies. Specific provision is made for serving notice 
on tbeaffectM parties on all impoitant occasions. These provisions 
are necessary in what lias become a judicial procedure but they are 
bound to cause delay and to a certain extent make it difficult for con- 
ciliation to be made. 

The country has been looking forward for some immediate relief 
to the ryot, who, is badly burdened to support all the others. His 
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land and his produce have gone down in value ; all the same he 
has to pay to the Government and to the money lender the same 
amount as before, which really means about twice in actual value in 
terms of produce or land. The salaried officers of Government are if 
anything better off by the low prices prevailing in the country. Our 
province is mainly agricultural and the ryots and those who depend on 
them fotm about 80 per cent of the population. I do not think the ryots 
have received all the attention that we should give them, much less 
the reliefs they are entitled to. This Bill provides only a machinary 
for the creditor and the debtor to come together and to try to arrange 
among themselves for their mutual benefit With the backing now 
promised by the Government and 1;hat available through the Land 
Mortgage Banks, some ryots may be saved— if they will be solvent iu 
ordinary circumstances, and their present misfortune is due to the 
present depression and the want of purchasers and the low prices, 
and if the creditors are reasonable. More than that the Bill does not 
pretend to do. There is very much more to be done if the ryot has 
to be helped. 
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Co-operative Societies and Law of Limitation 

By Mr. M. S. N.-irasimha Rau, b.a, e.i.., 

Director, N. D* C. B. Union, Ltd., Nellore. 

It was for a long time assumed that the law of limitation had no 
application to proceedings taken by Co-operative Societies for the 
enforcement of contracts entered into with them by the members. 
On the basis of such an assumption, arbitration references used to be 
filed ill respect of time-barred personal security bonds and mortgage 
deeds, and the arbitrators whetheivomcial or nou-official, wdio disposed 
of these references, used to pass awards in spite of the time-barred 
nature of the claims. Several such awards have been executed and 
claims realised. It cannot be said that such an assumption was an 
entirely mistaken one. The law of limitation expressly relates only to 
suits and appeals and other proceedings in Civil Courts of Law and not 
to proceedings in the nature of arbitration references. Sections 3 and 
14 of the Limitation Act are clear on thi.s point. Obviously the bar 
ol limitation cannot therefore be levelled against references submitted 
to arbilratois. It may also be seen that when the parties submit 
their disputes to arbitrators, constituting them as a sort of a domestic 
lorum, the dispute becomes puredv a domestic ouc, and the technical 
rules of procedure and of limitaiiiui cannot lie regarded as apjdicable 
to them. There is tberelore notiiing wrong in principle in thinking 
tluit limiLatiun cannot alTecl procei dings before ailiitrator.s. 

' However reasonable and e<{uiUible it ma}' ])e to consider that the 
claims Ivjtore arl)itratois are immnne from the law of limitation, it has 
now tjeeii made abundantly V.ear hy judicial pronouncements and 
otherwise that a submission to arbitration does not per sc exclude the 
right of either party to raise the defei^ce ot the statute of limitations. 
If authority were needed, it is enough to reler to the case decided by 
the Privy Council in 66 AI. L. J. page 614 (Ranidatta Raiiikishan 
Doss V. IL D. Sssson) wherein their Lordships of the Privy Council 
in an appeal from the decision of tlie High Court of Calcutta, 
definitely laid down the principle that despite the fact that sec- 
tion 3 of the Limitation Act has in view onlv proceedings of the 
law courts and makes no reference to aibitratioii proceedings, 
still it is open for either party to raise every defence before an arbi- 
trator wliicli can be raised in a regular court of law. Quite apart 
from judicial authority, a reference to the Co-operative Societies 
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Act itself will also make it clear by implication, that the law of 
limitation was not intended to be excluded in respect of transac- 
tions entered into by societies. It will be seen that whereas under 
sections 29 and 30 of the Co-operative Societies Act, (Madras Act 
VI of 1932) transactions of co-operative societies are exempted from 
certain compulsory provisions of the Registration Act, the Stamp 
Act and of the Income-tax Act, there is nowhere any provision 
exempting such transactions from the law of limitation. " The only 
construction that can therefore be placed is that the legislature did 
not intend to exempt the transactions of co-operative societies from 
the penal provisions of limitation. It is therefore idle for the co-ope- 
rative societies to lull themselves into a false sense of security ^by 
considering that they could afford with impunity to allow claims to 
get time barred. The directors of "societies must be made to feel 
that any omission on their part to prosecute their claims within the 
time allowed by the law of limitation, whether such omission be deli- 
berate or negligent, would laud them in the risky ground of sur- 
charge, to which they may be made liable under section 49 of the 
Co-operative Societies Act. 

It is a common circumstance in rural societies that several 
claims have been allowed to get time barred either by the negligence 
of the Paiicha}’atclars in not filing references in time or by their not 
executing the awards in time. A reference to the inspection notes 
drawn iiji b}- the departmental officers on the working of several 
societies inspected by tliem amply bears out this. Supervisors 
and Inspectors must make it clear to the office bearers of societies 
that they should be very careful in this matter and must keep an 
ever vigilant eye. The}’ must intimate to the office bearers that the 
period of limitation for filing a reference on a personal bond or exe- 
ciilnig any awaid is three years from the date of the bond and tl\e 
dale of the award respectively. The limitation for filing a reference 
in respect of a mortgage bond however is twelve years from the date 
of the bond. The supervisors may aL^ usefully tell the office bear- 
ers that if before the expired period of limitation? an acknowledgment 
of liabilit} in respect of the claim has been made in writing, signed 
by the party against whom the, right is claimed or by some person 
through whom he derives liability, a fresh period of limitation shall 
be computed from the time when the acknowledgment was so 
signed. The word “ signed ” means “ signed eitlfer personally or 
by an agent duly authorised.” In the case of an execution applica- 
tion, when such an application is at any time filed, time runs for a 
subsequent application, from the date of disposal of the prior applica- 
tion, to a period of three years thereafter, An award must, under 
any circumstances be executed only within twelve years after the 
passing of the award. Thereafter, the decree-holder cannot execute 
it. The Supervisors and Inspectors must make it a point in -their 
inspection to impress the above facts on the office bearers of societies. 
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Whatever the rice used for cooking, the congi water should not 
be strained off but should be absorbed entirely in the food. This is 
the result of all the experiments conducted up till now. 

The Guntur District hand pounded rice Association was started 
on 16-9-33 (Mahatmaji’s Birthday) and has been working ever since. 
Its first annual report in extenso, and a summary of its second annual 
report, were published in the Harijan. It guarantees the supply of 
good pounded or ground rice polished or unpolished. It has been 
started with a view to popularise the same and relieve unemployment 
in the villages. It does not charge any interest on the capital. The 
gross profits that it earns are barsfly sufficient to cover the establish- 
ment and other incidental charges. During tlio two years of its 
working, it has incurred a loss of about Rs, 200 in spile of the sale 
of over 7300 bags of rice of 246 lbs. each. 

No doubt the pounded or ground lice is a liille bit costlier than 
milled rice. It is made up for by the gi eater ftxid it yields and the 
greater nourishment it provides. The extra charge il any is in- 
surance fee against disease and unemployment. 
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Collector Not a Court: High Court Decision. 

IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUDICATUE^E AT MADRAS. 

Peesent Me. justice CORNISH. 

Abdul Razack Sahib ... Appellant* (Defendant). 

V. 

Kilpatti Co-operative Society 
by President Krishna Reddi, 

and another ... Respondents (Plaintiffs). 

Co-operative Societies Act (II of 1912), S, 33 (1 )— Statutory rules 
R. 14 (5) — Decision against ineniher by Registrar of Societies — 
Application for enforcement to Talisildar— Delay more than 3 years— 
Fresh application to Civil Court tinder the rules — Whether the 
application is barred — Talisildar not a Court. 

There being nothing in the Co-operative Societies Act, Rules to 
indicate that the Collector is to be deemed to be a Court, he is not a 
Couit when acting under R. 14, (5) of the Statutory rules. It follows a 
Talisildar deputed by the Collector to act under it is equally not a Court. 

A Co-operative Society obtained a decision against a member in the 
Court of the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies under S. 43 (l) 
of the Co“Opeiative Societies Act. The decision was sent to the Tabsildar 
for enforcement under the statutory rules framed by the Government. 
The decision of the Registrar was given on 19th July, 1926. Requisition 
to the Talisildar for enforcement was sent in June, 1927 and was kept 
])y biin till 23rd December, 1930, when application was made to the Civil 
Court for enforcement under the rules. On the question whether the 
second application for enforcement wa^6ut of time. 

PI eld, that the application was barred as t'he previous application 
was made to the Talisildar who could not be deemed to be a Court. 
Bhagwan Das v. Suraj Prasad, (1924) 1. T. R. 47 All. 217 applied. 
Appeal against the Appellate Order of the Court of the vSubordinate 
Judge of Vellore dated 21st April 1932 and made in A. S, No. 83 of 1932 
fA. S. No. 177 of 1931 on the file of the District Court, North Arcot), 
preferred against the order of the Court of the District Munsif of Tiru- 
pattur dated 22nd June 1931 an 3 made in R. E. P. No. 152 of 1931 
(Kilpatti Co-operative Claim No. 268 of 1926 (a). 

K, Rajah Aiyar and K. S. Rajagopalachari for Appellant. 

V. N. Chockalinga Mitdaliar for Respondents. 

M. S. A No. m of 1933. 
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The Court delivered the following 

Judgment The appellant is a member of the Kilpatti Co-operative 
Society. The Society obtained a “decision” against him in the court 
of the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies. This procedure 
took place by virtue of the rules made by Government under powers of 
S. 43 (l) of the Co-operative Societies Act. The decision was sent to 
the Tahsildar for enforcement. This was in accordance with R. 14 (5) 
of the statutory rules, which says The decision shall be enforced 'in 
either of these ways : — 

(^t:) on a requisition to the Collector of the District or to any person 
authorised by him in this behalf made by the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, all sums recoverable under the decision shall be recovered in 
the same manner as arrears of land revenue. 

[b) On application to the Civil Court, having jurisdiction over the 
subject-matter of the decision that Court shall enforce the decision as if 
it were a decree of the Court. 

Admittedly, the Tahsildar was the Ofheer deputed to act in this 
behalf by the Collector. The decision of the Registrar was given on 
19tli July, 1926. The leciuisition was sent to the Tahsildar in June, 1927 
and kept by him till ]\ray, 1929, when he returned it. There was then 
another long interval until 23r(l December 1930, when application \vas 
made to the Coiut, that is to say, tlie Munsif’s Court, to enforce the 
decision. Two points were taken in the lower Courts, and they were the 
principal suhiecT of argument in this appeal. I'iist. it was contended 
that the second application was misconceived, having rcimrd to (9. 21, 
R, 16. Civil rroct'dnre Code. Apparently, between the date of the 
obtaining of the decision and the date of the filing of the second applica- 
tion there had ])een a change of Presidents of the Society, the first 
President liavnig died and I'leeii succeeded in that otTice lyv another. The 
argument was that there had coh<*(iucntly been a transfer by (jperation 
of law and that therefor/c application to execute should have been made 
to the Court which passed the decision /. c., the Registrar’s Court. Put 
I think that there is no substance in this point ; firstly because the 
statutory rules give no power to the Registrar to enforce a dcci.sion and, 
secondly, because the proceedings were brought by the vSociely and in 
the name of the vSociety, acting through its President, and consequently, 
there was no question of the second President, whose name was trans- 
posed for that of the first President, being his legal representative. 

A more substantial question rai->£d iii the appeal is whether the 
second application was out of time. It cei Uiinly was unless Art. 182 (s) (b) 
of the Timitatioii Act saves it. Both the lower Courts held that the 
bar was saved on the ground that the Tahsildar was within that provision 
“the proper Court for execution.” 
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111 my opinion neither the Tahsildar, nor the Collector by whom he 
was antliorised to act, was a Court. Reference may be made to the 
analogous provisions of Ss. 68 and 71 of the Civil Procedure Code which 
enable decrees to be transmitted to a Collector for execution. S. 71 says 
that in such matter the Collector shall be deemed to act judicially. But 
it has been held in Bhagwan Das v. Sitraj Prasad^ that this does not 
mean that the Collector is a Court. I follow this authority ; and there 
being nothing in the Co-operative Societies Act rules to indicate that the 
Collector is to be deemed to be a Court, I hold that he is not a Court 
when he acts under R. 14, (5) (a). It follows’that the Tahsildar is equally 
not a Court. 

The application was therefore barred, and this appeal must be allow- 
ed with costs throughout. 

Appeal allowed. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE DECISION, 

I 

Tlie Rule XV (7) cl. [h] of the Rules under the Madras Co-operative 
Societies Act is to this effect: “On a requisition to the Collector of 
the District or to any person authorised by him in this behalf, made by 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, all sums recoverable under the 
decision or award shall be recovered in the same manner as arrears of 
land revenue.” 

Before the Amended Act, the old rule 14 (S) {a) corresponded to the 
above rule. Foimerly, the Registrar had no power to execute the decision 
or award himself. Pie could either send it to the Collector, or the decision 
could be enforced through a Civil Court. Now Rule XV (7) cl. {a) gives 
power to the Registrar himself to enforce the decision in the manner 
prescribed in Rule XXIL The poveers given to the sale officer for dis- 
tress, seizure, and sale of moveable pronerty and for attachment and sale 
in the case of immovable property are sufficiently wide and the proceed- 
ings can be had under rule XXII without undue delay, and with the same 
efficacy as in the case of collection of airears of land revenue by the 
Tahsildar or Collector. The Co-operative Department being a branch of 
tlie Government may also be expected to enforce the decisions or award 
of the Arbitrators with the same thoroughness and quickness as the 
Revenue Department. It therefore appears to me that this additional 
method of execution through the Revenue Department, provided by the 
Rules may be disallowed without serious detriment to the societies. 

The recent decision * of Justice Cornish of the Madras High Court 
makes the removal of cl. (b) in Rule XV (7) an urgent necessity. 
His Lordship has held in this case that an application for execution to 
1 (1924) I. L. R. 47 All. 317. ^ See pages 445 to 447. 
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the Revenue Department is not an application for execution to the “proper 
court” within the meaning of the Art. 182 (5) (6) of the Limitation Act, 
and the pendency of proceedings for execution in the Revenue De- 
partment will not save the bar of limitation. The Kilpatti Co-operative 
Society, which tried to realise an award through the Tahsildar, who re- 
turned the same after keeping it on his file for over 2 years without 
realising a single pie, found that it had not applied to the proper court, 
when its later execution petition, for enforcing that award in a Civil 
Court, was held to be barred by limitation. 

The co-operative societies in the province may also take a lesson 
from this proceeding. 

One cannot help feeling that suffcient care and attention have not 
been bestowed on the drafting of the Rules under the Co-operative 
Societies Act, and it is a misfortune that Rule XV (6) should debar legal 
practitioners from appearing in proceedings before the Registrar, especially 
when he has been clothed with all the powers that Civil Courts are no’w 
exercising. Want of legal training in the officers of the Co-operative De- 
partment to whom judicial powers have been given under Rule XXII is 
another defect that requires immediate remedy. The articles of Mr. 
P. K. Sriiiivasaragavacharya, Mr. E. S. Sunda, and of the present writer? 
which have been appearing in this Journal on various occasions will 
have shown clearly the urgent need there is for a revision of the Rules by 
an expert committee of Lawyers, who have had experience in the working 
of the Act and the Rules in relation to societies in this province. 

G. vSWAMINATHAN. 


II 

^ The judgment of Mr. Justice Coinish sets one thinking as to what 
its effects would be on execution proceedings pending before the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies of the Dj^stricts acting under section 28 of the 
Co-operative vSocieties Act. Following the judgment of the Allahabad 
High Court in LXVII Allahabad 217 His lyordship holds that neither 
‘ the Tahsildar nor the Collector by whom he was authorised ’ to execute 
the decree was a court and that Art. 182 of the Indian Limitation Act not 
being applicable to such proceedings, the application under consideration 
was barred. 

The facts of the case were as follows. On 19-7-1926 the Kilpatti 
Co-operative Society, North Arcot District obtained an award in the 
Court of the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, The decision 
was sent to the Tahsildar who had been authorised by the Collector, for 
execution. This was in June 1927. It was kept pending by the Tahsil- 
dar till May 1929 and was then r eturned. On 23-12-1930 an application 
* See pages 415 to 447. 
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was made to the District Munsiff of Thiruppathur for executing the 
award. Among other contentions the defaulter stated that the applica- 
tion was barred by limitation. The High Court upheld his contention 
on the ground that Art. 182 (5) of the Indian Dimitation Act was 
inapplicable to such cases since there was no previous petition to any 
court within three years prior to 23-12-1930. 

Under Act II of 1912 and the lules framed thereunder the Collector 
was authorised to execute awards obtained by registered societies. Rule 
XIV says The decision or award shall be enforced in either of these 

U) On a requisition to the Collector of the District or to any 
person authorised by him in this behalf, made by the Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, all sums recoverable under the decision or award shall 
be recovered in the same manner as arrears of land revenue. 

{b) On application to the Civil Court having jurisdiction over the 
subject matter of the decision or award that court shall enforce the deci- 
sion or award as if it were a decree of the court.” 

Act VI of 1932 and the rules framed thereunder make the decision 
or award executable by the Registrar of the District also. Section 28 
says “ whenever a decree or order of a Civil Court, a decision or award of 
the Registrar or arbitrator or an order of the Registrar or the Liquidator 
is obtained by a Registered society for the realisation of money the Regis- 
trar or any person subordinate to him empowered by the Registrar may— 
recover the amount etc.” 

Rule XV (7) says 

‘‘ The decision or award shall be enforced in anv of these wavs : — 

" • 

(a) On an application to the Registrar of the District, in which 
the cause of action arose, the decision or , a ward shall be enforced as 
provided in rule XXII. 

(/;) On a requisition to the Collector of the District or to any 
person authorised by him in this behalf, made bv the Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, all sums recoverable under the decision or award shall be 
recovered in the same manner as arrears of land revenue. 

(c) On application to the Civil Court having jurisdiction over the 
subject matter of the decision or award, the court shall enforce the deci- 
sion or award as if it were a final decree of the court.” 

It may here be seen that beyond the introduction of the Registrar 
of the District as another person to execute the awards or decisions, the 
Legislature has not in any way materially changed the language of Rule 
XIV of Act II of 1912. It is also to be noted that the language of sub- 
rule 7 to rule XV of Act VI of 1932 does not in any way denote that a 
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Collector acting under the same rule is auy way different from the Regis- 
trar except that with regards the proceedings to be followed by the 
Registrar rule XXII has to be followed. 

In sections 68 to 71 of the Code of Civil Procedure, the Legislature 
has provided for the execution of decrees passed by civil courts through 
the Collector. Section 71 says that the Collector and his subordinates 
while executing decrees shall be deemed to be acting judicially. The 
procedure to be followed by the Collector in executing the decrees is laid 
down in Schedule 111. In XLVII Allahabad 217 at 223 it is said ‘ The 
Collector is not a court executing the decree. He is nowhere men- 
tioned as a court and the Legislature therefore found it necessary to say 
specifically that when a collector exercises his jurisdiction in the matter 
of the execution of decrees he should be deemed to be acting judicially.’ 
This observation is relied on by the learned Judge in LXX M. L. J. 31 
for holding that proceedings befoie the Tahsildar authorised by the 
Collector to execute decrees or awards obtained by legistered societies do 
not come within the purview of Art. 182(5) of the Indian Limitation 
Act, since they are not applications to a court and hence are not sufficient 
to save limitation. 

This decision raises a question which is very important from the 
stand-point of every co-operative society. After the Government passed 
the rules relating to the execution of decrees obtained by societies through 
the Registnir, many deciees which were pending execution in civil 
couitswcie transferred to the file of the Registrars of the Districts. 
Deciee,'. Vviiicli have been obtained in civil couits, whether mortgage 
deciees or money decices, have some of them been tiaiisfcrred to the 
IHgistiar’s tilo and many otheis taken to the Registrar’s without transfer, 
^iml petitions foi their execution filed liefoie him. Theie are iiiaiiv 
inoitgagc decrees in which personal remedy has not become barred. 
Difficulties con arise in the fdjpwing cases. 

Where aher exhausting all the remedies available against the 
pioperties of the defanlteis, in cases of simple money decrees there still 
remains money to be realised by the nirest of the defaulter and applica- 
tions, have to be made to the civil courts for that purpose. 

ii. vv lime aftei selling the hypotheca in uiortgage decrees passed 
by civil courts the necessity for obtaining personal decree against the 
defaulter arises. 

Hi. Where pending execution of decrees passed by civil courts 
the defaulter dies and his legal representatives have to be brought on 
record. 

iv. Where after immovable properties have been purchased 
possession is not peacefully given to the purchaser and the remedy 
provided for in rule XXII (12) has to be resorted to. 
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Conceding for the sake of argument that the Registrar has under Uie 
Act powers to execute mortgage decrees, distinction has to be made 
between cases where decrees of civil courts are received by the Registrar 
by transfer and cases where without that formality decrees are taken 
directly to the Registrar for execution. The well understood principle 
of law with respect to the execution of decrees passed by civil courts is 
that laid down in section 38 of the Code. That section says, 

‘ A decree may be executed either by the Court which passed it, or 
by the court to which it is sent for execution’. An exception is made by 
the Rules under the Co-operative Societies Act in cases where awards 
are sought to be executed by societies in civil courts. It is said that 
they can directly be taken to the civil courts and that the civil courts 
shall execute them as if they are final decrees of these courts. The 
principle on which such a rule has been made is quite understandable. 
As soon as awards are given the tribunals passing them become fundus 
officio and cannot be thought of as Courts that passed the decrees or awards 
any longer. Section 28 no doubt invests the Registrar with jurisdic- 
tion to execute decrees of civil courts for the realisation of money, but 
it does nut expressly or by implication say that the provisions of section 
38 of the Code of Civil Procedure can be set at nought even in respect of 
decrees passed by com is to which the Civil Procedure Code applies. 
This contention gains strength especially when it is considered that the 
rule making authority has in one portion of the rules contemplated the 
difficulty of executing awards without a formal transfer and has framed 
a rule dispensing with it. At least as far as our High Court is concenied 
it is well settled that unless and until a decree is transferred as per the 
provisions of the Civil Procedure Code, the only court competent to 
execute it is the court that pns.scd it. In a Full Bench case reported in 
LV Madias 801, RXII M. R. J. 687, XXXV R. W. 742 this question was 
cousideiCil. TIieca.se there was as folffiop. The moUgagee obtained a 
final mortgage decree in the court of the Histiict Munsiff, IMeliir 
in respect of properties part of which were s'ituated within the 
jurisdiction of that court and part within the jurisdiction of the 
District Muiisiffs Court of Madura Town. vSubsequent to the passing 
of the decree there was a notification by the High Court rearrangiiig the 
jurisdiction of the District Munsiff’s Court in the District, the result 
of which was that the suit properties came within the jurisdiction of the 
District hluiisilfs Court, Madura Taluk. On 27-12-1927 the mortgagee 
filed an execution application in the Court of the District Munsiff of 
Madura Taluk without applying for a transfer of the decree from the 
Melnr Court. The Melur Court continued to exist. Their Rordships 
held that unless the decree was transferred the District Munsiff of 
Madura Taluk had no jurisdiction to execute the decree. Without fur- 
ther discussing the matter it can be safely said that in cases where 
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decrees of civil courts are without transfer being or have been executed 
by societies through the Registrar of the District, the proceedings before 
the Registrar are without jurisdiction and hence the question as to whether 
such proceedings can save limitation does not arise since Article 182 is 
applicable only in cases where proceedings are conducted by tribunals 
which are vested with jurisdiction. Acts without jurisdiction are mere 
nullities. A. I. R. 1923 Cal. 619. The want of jurisdiction can be 
taken cognisance of at any stage. 1921 U. B. 15 and civil courts can 
question the validity of such acts XEYIII M. R. J. 204. 

In 1923 Calcutta the correct principle of law is enunciated at page 
619 as follows : “ It is an elementary principle of law that if a court had 
no jurisdiction over the subject matter, its judgments and orders are mere 
nullities, and may not only be set aside at any time by the Court in which 
they are rendered, but be declared void by every court in which they 
are presented. If a court has no jurisdiction its judgment is not merely 
voidable but void and it is wholly unimpoitant how precisely certain 
and technically coriect its proceedings and decisions may have been ; if 
it bad no power to hear and determine the cause, its authority is wholly 
usurped and its judgment and orders aie the exeicise of arlhtrary power 
under the forms but without the sanction of law. These principles apply 
not only to original courts but also to courts of appeal. Accordingly 
where an appellate court does not possess jurisdiction to review the 
action of the Courts below, jiitisdictiou cannot be conferred upon it by 
consent of parties ; and any waiver on their part cannot make up for the 
lack or defect of jurisdiction. This view has been lecognised by the 
Judicial Committee in Redgard vs. Bull, IX All. 191 (P.C). and Yinakshi 
Naidii vs. vSubrahmaiiya vSaslry, XI M. At page 622 (2) they say ‘ it is 
wnpossible for us to bold that section 21 dcliars the defendants from 
qiieslioiiing tlic validity of the execution sale wliicli is the root of the 
title of the plaintiff. When tlu^Judge has no inherent jurisdiction over 
the subject matter of a suit, the parties cannot by their mutual consent, 
convert it into a proper judicial process etc.’ 

Coining to cases of which the Registrar is seized by virtue of transfer, 
in cases of decrees passed by or awards once executed through the civil 
courts, and tliose^cases where awards are being directly presented to the 
Registrar, it would appear that the ruling of the Madras High Court in 
RXX M.R.J. 31 would ignore the proceedings before the Registrar 
altogether ill computing the period of Rimitatioii. The only ground on 
which His Rordship is pleased to hold that proceedings before the 
Tahsildar do not save limitation is, that the Talisildar is not a court and 
that Article 182 applies only when the proceedings have been before a 
court. The term ‘ Court ’ has nowhere been defined by the Regislature. 
However in XRI R.W, 503 their Rordships Curgenven and Cornish, J. J. 
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have after reviewing all the authorities on the subject laid down the 
definition of a ‘ Court There they say at page 511 ‘To summarise the 
effect of these decisions, it would seem that we have to look not to 
the source of a tribunal’s authority, or to any peculiarity in the method 
adopted in creating it (though it is undoubtedly a consideration that it 
derives its powers mediately or immediately from the Crown) but the 
general character of its powers and activities. If it has power to regulate 
legal rights by the delivery of definitive judgments, and to enforce its 
orders by legal sanctions, and if its procedure is judicial in character, 
in such matters as the taking of evidence and the administration of the 
oath, then it is a court.’ Nowhere has the Registrar been empowered to 
administer oaths in the course of execution proceedings or to adjudicate 
on the claims of parties by pronouncing definitive judgments or orders. 
His duties and powers are laid down in rule XXII. All that the Registrar 
is asked to do is to verify the correctness of the particulars in the appli- 
cation, prepare a demand notice in writing in duplicate in the form 
prescribed by the Registrar, setting forth the name of the defaulter the 
amount due and forward it to the sale officer. Thereafter the sale officer 
gets jurisdiction to proceed with the execution and even the investigation 
of claims (conceding it to be a judicial proceeding) is to be made only by 
the sale officer acting under subrule 17 (^ 7 ) to rule XXII. 

In XVr Allahabad 228 the question arose as to whether under 
section 258 corresponding to rule 2 of order XXI of the Code of Civil 
Procedure of 1908, payment out of court of amounts due under the 
decree has to be certified to the Collector to whom such decree has been 
transferred for execution under section 320 corresponding to sections 
68,70 and 71 of the Code of Civil Procedure 1908. At page 230 His 
fiordship o])serves, “ Now, in the first clause of section 258, it is 
provided that when money is paid out ol^comi in part satisfaction of a 
decree, the decree-holder shall certify such payment to the court ‘ whose 
duty it is to execute the decree.’ The question that arises is, what is the 
court indicated by these last words ? To ascertain this it is necessary 
to refer to section 320 of the Code of Civil Proceduie, in as much as 
it was strenuously contended before me that the Collector in ’such a 
case as this, is no more than a ministerial officer of,a civil court, and 
has no duties to perform beyond selling the property ordered for sale. 
Now a perusal of section 320 shows to my mind that that which is under 
its provisions transferred to the Collector is not the mere 'duty of selling 
the property but the execution of the decree ordering a sale of property. 
And in fact the object which the Legislature had in view in enacting 
section 320 and the following sections was to preserve from sale as far as 
possible, property which a civil court had ordered to be sold. When a 
civil court so transfers a decree all proceedings in execution in that court 
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come to an end for the time being, the whole execution having been 
transferred to the Collector. Such being the case, it appears to me that 
when once a Collector has so received a decree for execution under 
section 320 it becomes his ‘ duty ’ to execute that decree, and that in fact 
as long as the decree remains in the hands of the Collector he, and he alone 
can execute it.” This was followed in XXXV Bombay 516 where it was 
held that intimation to the Collector w^ho was in charge of the execu- 
tion, amounted to due certifying, w^hich satisfied the conditions of 
section 258. In XXXVII Bombay -488 at page 490 it is said ‘So long 
as the execution of the 'decree is in the hands of the Collector, he 
alone can execute it in accordance with the rules made by the Local 
Government. He is not a ministerial officer charged with the duty of 
selling property under the directions of the court, but the whole execution 
of the decree is transferred to him, and the court cannot interfere or 
exercise any of the powers conferred on him.’ It is to be noted bow 
carefully in all these decisions their Lordships avoid calling the Collector 
a ‘ Court The language of order XXI, rule 2 (corresponding to section 
258 of the Code of Civil Procedure) contemplaies the filing of a certificate 
in a Court executing the decree and the rulings in X\T Allahabad and 
XXXV and XXXVII Bombay cannot easily be understood unless it were 
taken for granted that those learned Judges recognised that the Collector 
executing deciees was not a ministeiial officer but a court’ executing 
the decrees traiisfeived to him. This statement gains strength from the 
fact that in his valuable comiiieiitnries on the Indian Limitalion Act 
(Third Kdition) Hr. Rustomji writing as to what A/a/'cr Court is in expla- 
nation II to that aiticle savs ‘‘when a deciee is transferred to the 
Collector for execution (.Section (18 C.P.C ) he is the ‘proper Court’ within 
Artic'le 182” and tin- leained author rePes on the decison in X\T 
Affiahalmd for that position, ft does not atipenr from the reported 
decision in 70 H. L. J. 31 as to wliether Ilis bonbship’s attention was 
drawn to these rnlings, but it mTo lie presiiincd that they weie so drawn, 
since the decision in XLVIl Allahabad relied on Iw Hi.'-. Lord.sliip con- 
tains a discussion of all the rulings above cited. It is rather unfortunate 
that the framers of the Act and the rules thereunder did not think over 
the possible difficulties Ibat would arise in admiiii.stering the piocedure 
laid down for the execution of the decrees obtained by the registered 
societies, but this is only an instance of the many defects that are to be 
found in the Madras Co-operative Societies Act. 

Returning to the hypothetical cases contemplated above, case (^ 7 ) is 
exactly covered by the ruling in 70 M. L. J. 31 and hence if an execution 
application is made to the civil court more than three years after the 
order on the last execution application in the civil court, the application 
has to be dismissed as time barred. 
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Coming to case (b) the answer depends on the construction oF rule 
6 to order XXXIV. That rule reads as follows : — ‘ Where the net pro- 
ceeds of any sale held under the last preceeding rule are found insufficient 
to pay the amount due to the plaintiff, the court on application by him 
may, if the balance is legally recoverable from the defendant otherwise 
than out of the property sold, pass a decree for such balance. It has to be 
seen that as a condition precedent to the application for passing a personal 
decree there ought to have been a sale under order XXXIV rule 5 of the 
Code. It is rather difficult to say as to whether a sale held under the 
rules framed by the Government under the Co-operative Societies Act 
can be held by any stretch of imagination to be a sale held under Order 
XXXIV, rule 5 of the Code for the purposes of rule 6. If it can be so 
construed, then limitation for an application under rule 6 runs from the 
date on which the proceeds are found insufficient. 

Ill case (c) if an application is made to the Civil Court for bringing 
on record the legal representatives of a deceased defaulter, the court may 
refuse to allow the application if it is filed more than 3 years from the 
date of the last final order on the previous execution application made to 
the court. 

In case ((/) no difficulty can arise since the civil court has for the 
purpose of rule XXII (12) treat the auction purchaser as the holder of a 
decrt;c for possession passed by itself. If an application is made to the 
court within the period of limitation the court has simply to direct that 
the applicant should be put in possession. As observed in XIV M. L. J* 
433 at 433 bhe intention of the legislature was to place the purchaser for 
the purpose of recovery of possession of the land purchased in the position 
of a decree-holder and that is, entitled to such remedies as are open to 
the deciee-hulder in execution proceedings’. 

P. K. Srinivasa Raghav:^ Acharya. 
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Corresponcience. 

AMENDMENT TO SECTION 51 
(MADRAS CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES ACT). 

Sir, 

The High Court decision which appeared in the January issue of 
your journal is a very important pronouncement on the construction 
and interpretation of section 51 of The Madras Co-operative Socie- 
ties’ Act (Act YI of 1932) involving, as it does, serious consequences 
which vitally affect the interests of all co-operative societies in this 
presidency. The section deals with certain classes of disputes relating 
to co-operative societies and has been enacted by the Legislature with 
the object of providing a separate forum for the cheap and summary 
settlement of disputes arising in regard to the business of co-operative 
societies without recourse to the costly and protracted litigation of civil 
courts. Clauses (a) and (b) of the section refer to ^‘Members” while 
clause (c) thereof refers to “ Officers, Agents or servants ” of the society. 
Directors of a co-operative society being “ Officers ” as defined in the 
preliminary portion of tbe Act, are governed by clause (c) of the section. 
The question raised in the case under review is whether past or ex- 
directors come within the purview of clause (c) of the section. 

His Lordship Mr. Justice King, who decided the case, held that past 
Directors were not governed by danse (c) of section 51, relying on the 
absence in clause (c) of the word “ past” which was specifically mention- 
ed in clauses (ct) and (b) of the section. Section 49 of the Act was also 
refened to by His Lordship in this connection in confirmation of his 
view on the ground that the words “ past Officer ” were specifically used 
in that section. 

With the greatest respect to the learned Judge, I humbly venture to 
submit that the construction placed by His Lordship on the scope of 
clause (c) of section 51 is narrow and necessarily gives rise to many 
vexed questions in the practical working of co-operative societies. 

Above all, it may be pointed out that there is a wide gulf of differ- 
ence between the members and Directors of a co-operative society with 
regard to their respective responsibilities in relation to the society. 
While, no doubt, it is true, in a sense, that the members of a society are 
generally responsible for the proper working of the society, their res- 
ponsibility, however, is limited in its scope, when compared to the special 
and heavy responsibility that lies on the shoulders of the Directors, in 
whom the entire management and administration of the society are 
admittedly vested. This special responsibility of Directors of co-opera- 
tive societies, being too well known, every Director must be deemed 
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to be fully alive to the grave responsibility that attaches to all his acts 
done by him as Director of the society, before taking up on himself 
the onerous duties of his office. It is therefore but fair to presume 
that the legislature considered it unnecessary to repeat the word “ past ” 
in the case of Directors in clause (c) of the- section, while it took care 
to make specific mention of it in the case of members in clauses (a) 
and (b) of the section, clearly implying thereby that all Directors past as 
well as present were, from the very nature of their office and the special 
incidents attaching to all their official acts, a fortiori equally liable. 

Section 49 of the Act referred to by His Dordship, no doubt, contains 
the word “ past officers”, but does not help us in any way as that section, 
in terms, refers only to specific cases of fraudulent misappropriation and 
breach of trust on the part of Directors and the mention of the word 
“ past ” in that section cannot therefore serve as a guide to the inter- 
pretation of section 51 - a section totally different in its scope and appli- 
cation. His Lordship himself feels the difficulty, for, he says, in the 
latter part of his judgment as follows:— 

“ I would have been inclined to hold that clause (c) 

would apply were it not for the fact that in sections 51 and 49 specific 
reference is made to (past members and) past Officer.” , 

The v\ew of His Lordship, if followed, will lead to a curious anamoly 
in the present case under review, namely, the case against the five ex- 
directors (out of six Directors) will have to go before the Civil Court 
while the case against the one remaining present Director will have to 
be decided by the Registrar under section 51 of the Act, with the un- 
desirable possibility of a conflict of decisions, between two different tri- 
bunals on the same point. Besides, the one advantage of arbitration 
under section 51 of the Act— the cheap and summary settlement of 
disputes relating to the business of co-operative societies — will be denied 
to all co-opcrative societies which will certainly find it impossible to 
bear the heavy burden of a costly and prolonged litigation in Civil 
Courts. Further, consequent on the adoption of His Lordship’s view 
there will be very serious troubles created in the internal administration 
of societies, for, nothing would be easier for a dishonest Director, who 
apprehends the slightest trouble in the society with regard to his 
management of the society, than to imnied’iately resign his office, success- 
fully evade the speedy trial of the arbitration Court, effectively drive the 
society to the Civil Court with all the heavy expense and long delay 
attendant upon it and thus put the society to unnessary and unwarranted 
loss. 

In view of the several considerations above set forth it is respect- 
fully submitted that it is highly desirable that the Legislature should 
make clause (c) of section 51 of the Act quite clear by inserting word 
“ past ” before the words “ Officer, agent or servants of the society ” in 
clause (c) of section 51 of the Act at an early date and thereby remove all 
possible conflict of views with regard to the construction and interpreta- 
tion of the section. 

V. Krishna Mohan. 
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Co-operation Abroad. 

By S, S. a, 

“ Business efficiency in consumers societies ” forms a topic of interest 
in the Digest of the Co-operative Press. We commend the following 
remarks appearing in it, culled from a Swedish Journal, to those who work 
on behalf of the consumers movement in this country In the Co- 
operative Movement, costs ^re not simply the responsibility of those who 
are professionally employed in it. The members are the owners of the 
Society, and, like all owners of businesses, must see that it is efficiently 
managed. It is the members who have the decisive voice in the aflairs 
of the Society, and they themselves, either directly or through their 

deputies, must supervise its activities effectively. ” 

# * ^ 

The Digest of the Co-operative Press (M-1936), issued by the 
International Co-operative Alliance, gives prominence to views and 
news respecting peace of the world, which is at stake on account of the 
ambition of nations, and the means of preventing war and enforcing peace. 
Mr. H. ]. May, its liJitor, has rightly written :/‘In the present crisis of 
civilisation the Co opeiators of the world cannot remain passive onlookers. 
Collectively tliev constitute the greatest existing potential force for 
seeming Univeisal Peace. The International Co-(>peiati\e Alliance, the 
unique organisation of consumers, making its appeal to every section of 
the community and, Plieiefore, to the whole, bases itself upon Peace as 
the elemental condilion of its development as it is the hige.^t expression 
of its ideals. The idea of as^r)ciatian and the spirit of solidarity have 
more complete and gehiiiiie expression in oui Cu-operative League of 
Nations than in any other world organisation of an economic, social or 
political order.” 

# «. 

There is much aptness and wisdom from the co-operators’ stand 
point in the following recipe offered by The Co-operative Biuhler, the 
Common organ of the Co-operative Institutions of the Northern States of 
the United States of America, in one of its recent issues : 

“ What can Co''-operators do to prevent wars ? 

First, they can piotest, exerting theii united moral force against war. 

Second, they can educate concerning the causes of wars. 

Third, they can adopt Gandhi’s policy of ‘non-co-operation refusing 
to allow themselves and their co-operative machinery to be used by 
warring goveniinents. 

Fourth, they can work most effectively against war by extending as 
rapidly as possible, co-operative ownership and control throughout the 
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economic world, for only as the competitive quest for profits is displaced 
by co-operation for abundance, will wars permanently cease. ” 

We commend these views to co-operators all over the world, 

* * « 

Mr. R. A. Palmer, General Secretary of the Co-operative Union, 
has contributed a thought-provoking article in the New year Number 
of the Co-operative News on the immediate problems confronting the 
British Co-operators. After referring to the splendid increase in the 
total sales of the movement in 1935, he wants co-operators not to lull 
themselves into complacency with their position. Increase in member- 
ship and increase in volume of trade are no doubt satisfactory, 
but compared with ten years ago^ the average trade per member 
in grocery has fallen. Writes Mr. Palmer, ‘'We can no longer 
afford to have some thousands of co-operators left without a co-operative 
milk service, a laundry service, without co-operative supplies of meat 
and other commodities simply because the existing co-operative organisa- 
tion operating in their area is for some reason or other unable or unwill- 
ing to meet those needs.” We share in full Mr. Palmer's views expressed 
in the following tenns; — “The Co-operative movement can and will 
undoubtedly by the development of its activities bring in a system of 
ordered production and distribution but the co-operative movement has 
got to show that it will produce that orderly state within a reasonably 
Uioit period of years.” 

# t « 

The X’mas and New Year numbers of the Co-operative News give 
prominence to tlie campaign on behalf of the Ten Year Plan of Consolida- 
tion and expansion of the Co^oper.Uive Movement in Great Britain. 
The outstamling events since the campaign started in 1934, which is to 
lie completed in 1944, the Centenary of the effort of the Rochdale Pioneehs, 
aic said to be four in tuimlier: — (0 the entry into new fields of co-opera- 
tive proil action; the adoption of the Ten Tear Plan; the launch of the 
great “ Press Power ” bid; and the revival of the C^-operative Party at a 
General P lection not otherwise satisfactory fiom a co-operative stand- 
point. The great importance the leaders of the Movement attach to the 
Ten Year Plan is evident from the following comments : — “We- believe 
with the pioneers that production is the acid test of co^-operative advance. 
We believe with the moderns that planning is essential to any advance in 
the complex twentieth century world. lU'ery co-operative society 
contains the essence of a planned economy in miniature. Wholesale 
co-operation is the nucleus of planned economy for the nation. Co-ope- 
rative principle connotes planning. The Ten Year Plan will give co-ope- 
rative principle its scientific clothing, will give it a concrete goal, or a 
series of goals, and will establish tests by which its progress can be 
measured.” 
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News and Notes. 

We regret that in the list of candidates who failed at the peripatetic 
institutes’ examination, published on page 415 of the February issue of 
this journal a misprint should have occurred. Please read register num- 
ber 27 for 24. 

We are informed by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Punjab, 
N. W. F. Provinces and Delhi, that the title conferred on Mr. Sultan 
Muhinnd, Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Peshawar, is 
‘Khan Sahib’ and not ‘Sardar vSihibh Somehow the newspapers in 
Madras published only the list of Sardar Sahibs. No mention was made 
of Khan Sahibs. We were overselves hurpri^ed at it. It now appears to 
be merely a priiuei’s omission. 

^ 

A Debt Conciliation Rill, on the lines of the lecently passed Madras 
Bill, has been introduced in the Cochin ^/‘^lslatlve Council. A Select 
Committee has lieen appointed which is expected to sulniiit its report 
within a period of two months. 

A society called the Madias District Co-operative I/abour vSociety ’ 
was registered in January last with the mam ohjecl of finding employ- 
ment fui Its members by obtaining contracts fiom the Government and 
private bodies. It was iiiaugmated on 1 1 -M93b by Mr. Af. Ciiriappa, 
Joint Registrar of Co operative Societies, who explained to those pieseiit 
the aims and objects of the society. We wnsh the society every success. 

^8 * 

Dr. B. K. Narayaiia Rao, Pihiicipal of the University Medical School, 
Bangalore, in the co-urse of his report on the working of the school, 
presented on the occasion of the celebration of the 18lh ‘ School Day,’ 
stressed the necessity of medical people contributing their mite to the 
success of any scheme of rural reconstruction, as the rural areas afforded 
them opportunitie^s to practise their profession, 

^ * 

When the Development Minister was reported recently in the Hindu 
to have said at Vizagapatain that as soon as the Central Institute for 
training was opened the six mofussil institutes had become ‘very pathetic 
ones,’ we sat up and admired him for adopting the non-official view with 
a considerable improvement in expression. Later, however, it dawned 
on us that while the Minister said ‘peripatetic’ the reporter took it down 
as ‘very pathetic’. 
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Ou the recommeDdation of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Madras, the Government have decided to reduce the scale of audit fees 
by 12j per cent giving power to the Registrar to grant remission not 
exceeding another 2i per cent at his discretfon in deserving cases. The 
new scale of fees will be given effect to from the* co-operative year 
1935-36. 

-ft ^ iji 

Having examined the working of the scheme under the Agricultural 
Loans Act in Chingleput and East Godavari Districts, the Government 
of Madras have passed orders raising the maximum limit of the property 
of the applicants for loans from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000, but the maximum 
amount of liability is retained at ,Rs. 2,000. Another important 
alteration is that loans will be granted in future up to only two-fifths of 
the value of the mortgaged property and not up to two-thirds of its value* 
* ^ # 

A meeling of the citizens of Madras was held on the lOth February 
at the Gokhale iiall to record their sense of sorrow at the death of Mr. 
V. C, Rangaswami, Secretary of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank. 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar occupied the chair. Mr. V. Raraadas Pantulu 
suggested the desirability of instituting a scholarship available for stu- 
dents taking a Diploma in Co-operation or Banking and he was sure that 
the Bank would contribute as much as possible for such a memoriah 
An influential committee was formed to collect funds and arrange for the 
memorial. 

On the 21st January last, Mr. T. Austin, Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, performed the inaugural ceremony of a co-operative society 
named after him at Kommapalli, a suburb of Berhampore in Ganjaiii 
District. This society is intended for the Dandasis. a criminal tribe 
of Ganjani. Nearly 1,500 Dandasis from several parts of the district 
were present on the occasion. Mr. Sarat Clieudra Maiiapatro explained 
to the Dandasis that the main purpose of the society was to promote 
thrift among the members and to educate their children. Mr, 0. E. 
Windlc, Deputy Inspector General of Police, who was present on the 
occasion, assured the meeting that the society would receive all possible 
helD fioin the Police Department. , 

One is gratified to learn from the annual administration report of 
the Veterinary Department, Madras, for 1934-35, that morlality from 
disease has steadily decreased during the last three years, the reported 
cases lieing 40,196 in 1932—33, 31,744 in 19oo-o4 and 26,7oo in 19t>4~co. 
This decrease is largely the result of the greater control of rinderpest by 
means of inoculation. Three years ago rinderpest accounted for about 50 
per cent of the deaths but in 1934-35 its incidence was only 12 per cent, 
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There was a large increase in the number of castrations performed by the 
Burdizzo method which is reported to be getting more and more popular 
with the ryots. The Government in their review of the report note with 
satisfaction that the services of the department are in steadily increasing 
demand, though we should think that owing to the ryots’ ignorance it is 

not as great as it should be. 

# # # 

The Directors of the Madras District Co-operative Central Bank 
report that in 1934-35 the Bank continued its work of supervision and 
rectification of depressed-classes societies although the Department took 
over the supervision of these societies and withdrew the two Inspectors 
whom it had lent to the Bank. The Bank issued loans amounting to 
Rs. 4’19 lakhs to the societies and recovered from them Rs. 4’25 lakhs. 
The overdues under principal and interest amounted to 20 and 4 per cent, 
respectively. One unfortunate incident that affected tlie Bank during 
the year was the huge fraud perpetrated by the secretary of the Workers 
Co-operative Bank. On the discovery cf the fraud, the management of 
the society was taken over by the Department and later its registration 
was cancelled. The society owed to the Bank more than Rs. 30,000 at 
the lime its managemtnt \\as superseded aud at the time of the publi- 
cation of its lepoit about Rs. 12,000 had been recovered. The Bank 
earned a net proiit of Rs. 11,695 — the highest in its history so far--but 
out of It Rs. 6.600 ha-. ])een set apart by the Registrar to leserve for bad 
debts. 

* * # 

The Br.ikasapuram Co-operative Bank is a rural society with limit- 
ed liability in Tinnevelly District. It is indeed a model for other socie- 
ties to coi)\. According to it.s eighth annual repoit for the year ending 
30th June 1935, It had a membeiship of 360 and a share capital of 
Rs. 8,111 at the end of the \ear as against 302 membeis and Rs 8,310 
respect! \ el \ at the beginning ^'f the year. The deposits held by the 
society at the end oUhe year amounted to about Rs. 24,300, which form- 
ed about 73 per cent of the working capital. The loans issued to 
menibers during the > ear under report amounted to Rs. 21,600 against 
only Rs. 1 1,320 in the previous \ear. The percentage of overdues under 
principal and interest were I’S and '65 respectively as against 4’3and ‘12 
in the previous Wear. The net divisible profit was Rs. 1,651-8-0 com- 
pared with Rs. 1,569-3 0 in the previous year. It continued to be placed 
ill A ’ class. It is a limited liability society because the majority of its 
members are traders. It is obviously one of the most efficient societies 

in the province, fulfilling its objects very well. 

» ' « 

The Nagpur Co-operative Society is the registered name of what is 
really the co-operative store of the South Indian residents of Nagpur. 
It was sta'Ued in June 1932 with 60 members and had 209 members on 
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30-6-1935. The value of its sales rose during these three years from 
about Rs. 18,000 to about Rs. 21,600. The stock on hand at the end of 
the co-operative year 1934-35 was valued at Rs. 5,300 odd, while it was 
only about Rs. 3,600 at the beginning of the^'ear. This increase is not 
explained. The stock at the end of the 3'ear appears to be excessive 
compared with the monthly sales of the society. In 1935 it adopted rules 
for running chit funds. The Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society, 
after much e xperience of chit funds thought it advisable to close down not 
only the chit funds but the whole of the credit department. It would 
perhaps be advisable for the Kagpur Society to* do likewise— organising, 
if necessary, a separate credit society unconnected with the stores. 

^ » 

% 

But where does all this co-operative activity lead ? What is the goal 
for which co-operators are aiming ? Is it merely a more efficient economic 
system ? It is that ; but it is something more. Is it a more satisfying 
economic system because it is more moral and because it solves most of 
the present-day problems of industry and commerce ? It is that ; but it is 
something more, for Co-operation has other aims than economic ones. 
The earnest co-operator seeks to apply co-operative methods to all pur, 
poses of social life, and does so because he believes that iu working with 
others for the common good, man’s highest qualities are enlisted and 
developed ; and iu the employment and development of these qualities 
the man himself becomes a better man, and the quality of the human race 
is improved. — F, Hall and W. P. Watkins, iu Co-operation : A Survey of 
the History of the Co-operative Movement. 

(Co-operation & Markets News.) 

* it * 

The Co-operative Educator^ published by the* Co-operative Uiiioii’ 
Maiicbester, gives the following as the objects of a Co-operative College. 

“To complete the scheme of Co-opewitive Education by providing a 
centre for higher education in the specialised subjects required for the 
full equipment of the co-operator and the further development of efficieuc}’' 
ill the Co-operative Movement. 

To provide a centre for the cultivation of the co-operative spirit, the 
generation of enthusiasm for the application of co-operative principles, and 
the inspiring of students for service in the cause of Co-operation; to 
assist ill all possible ways iu the diffusion of a knowledge of co-operative 
principles and practice and the cultivation of a healthy^ co-operative 
opinion; and to co-operate with, and help, all existing organisations 
having these objects. 

To undertake investigations and research that are calculated to aid 
the general development and progress of Co-operation, and stimulate the 
application of co-operative principles in the solution of social problems. 
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Does Co-operalion improve the people ? Mr. V. Totomianz answers 
the question iu a recent issue of the ‘Bomba}^ Co-operative Quarterly’ from 
which the following paragraph is taken : 

For example, iu the vil'pges of Finland, at least before the War, the 
doors of the houses were never locked ; the passengers in the tramways 
dropped themselves the money due for their fare in special boxes ; iu the 
villages the milk destined for the co-operative creameries was put outside 
and left at the door-step ; in the towns the lost objects were left at the 
same place for a long time, iu the public gardens the people left their 
coats and bags and went for long walks to return to the places, occupied 
by their things. There is an anecdote about the honesty of the Finnish 
people. Not long before the War a foreigner left his purse in the buffet 
of a railway station. When, after the war, he returned to Finland, he 
found his long ago forgotten purse in the same place in the buffet, but 
with more money inside, as the percentage, due for many years, was 
added to it. 

* ^ ^ 

Mr. B. C. Burl, Expert Adviser, (Now Vice-president) Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, recently gave some striking figures and 
facts to show what cane-breeding has done for the sugar industry iu 
India, “in 1910 the be.-)! material available to a sugar factory in 
Northern India was a thiimish cane containing when ripe about nine to 
nine and half per cent, of sugar on cane, yielding only ten tons or so per 
acre on the average, unsuitable for intensive cultivation and only fit for 
crushing for about 70 days in the season. Now a group of canes is 
awiilable covering the period November to April, yielding commonl}' 25 
tons per acre and up to 35 tons with good cultivation, with a sugar 
content on cane of \\i per cent, to 12 per cent. These are all hardy 
chiles suitable for village conditions with the hard rind necessary to 
render them unailaractive to jackals, wild pigs and other enemies, and 
resi.^taiil to mosaic disease. Wffen the Indian Sugar Committee reported 
111 1919, good factories were getting a recovery of six and a half p?r cent ; 
now the general figure for the United Provinces and Bihar is over nine 
per cent, mainly due to better raw material. The average normal ^ield 
of gar per acre in the United Provinces in 1919-20 was 2,600 lb. per acre ; 
in 1934-35 it \vas^3,900 lb. on the 1,560,000 acres planted with improved 
canes. V. herevcr Coimbatore canes are properly grown in the irrigated 
tracts of Northern India, a yield of 30 tons of cane, giving two and three- 
quarter tons of sugar per acre is now expected.” 
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List of Societies Registered in January 1936. 


S.No. ^Tame of Society. 

1 Srivilliputtur Taluk Co-op. Tand Mortgage Bank. 

2 The Kalathur Co-op. Credit Society ^ 

3 Koiidapalli Toy Manufacturers’ Co-op. Purchase 

and Sale Society. 

4 Naiidauar Students Co-op. Stores, Masulipatam, 

5 The xA.ustin Berhampur Dandasees Co-op. Better 

Tiving Society. 

6 The Alamuru Co-op. Crop Loan and Sales 

Society, x^lamuru. 

7 The Raiiiachandrapuram Co-op. Crop Loan and 

Sale Society. , 

8 The Nellore Co-op. Stores, Ltd. 

9 Keeramaugalam Co-op. Society 

10 The Muhammad Bandhar Co-op. Better Living 

Society. 

11 The Veeramanga Co-op. Better Living Society, 

Allipore, Vizag Town. 

12 Sri Veniigopala Co-op. Better Living Society, 

Resabupalam, Vizag Town. 

13 Srikrishna Co-op. Better Living Society, Peda, 

Waltair, 


District. 
Rainnad. 
North Arcot. 
Kistna. 


Gan jam. 

East Godavari. 


Nellore. 
Trichinopoly. 
Tan j ore. 

Vizagapatam. 


14 The Lakshmi Co-op. Better Living Society, „ 

Ivladdilapalem, Vizag Towm. 

15 The Sri Anjaneya Co-op. Better Living Society, ,, 

Doiidaparti, Vizag Town. 

16 The Sri Radha Krishna Co-op. Better Living ,, 

Society, Nakkavanipalem, Vizag Town. 

17 Ulundiirpet Co-op. Crop Loan and Sale Society. South Arcot 


List of Societies cancelled in January 1936. 


Name of the Society. 

Tiru\ anmi 3 ’ur C. S. 

Koderu /Agricultural Society 
Gopinenipalem C. S. 
Sahasrapadmapuram C. S. 
Kandithampatti Sydambalpuram 
Co-op. Labour Society, Ltd. 
Athikulaiiipatti C. S. 
Sahadevaiipettai C. S. 
Chokkaclierla Pauchama C. S. 
Dhauushkodi Public Servants Co- 
operative Stores, Ltd. 


District. 

Date of 
CancGllation 

Chiiigleput 

... 3-1-36. 

West Godavari 

... 4'-l-36. 

Kistna District^ 
Chittoor 

... 5-1-36. 

• • • 55 

Tanjore 

... 8-1-36. 

Ramnad 

South Arcot 
Nellore 

Ram 11 ad 

... ,, 

... ,, 
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Name of the Society. 

District. 

Date of 
Cancellatior 

Odaikarai C. M. S. C. S. 

... Tinuevelly 

... 8-1-36. 

Tummagunta C. S. 

... Nellore 

... 9-1-36. 

lyakshmipuram C. S. 

... ,, 

... ,, 

Pantapalem C. S. 

... ,5 

... 10-1-36. 

Kauamandiir C. S. 

... North Arcot 

... „ 

Chinacherukur C. S. 

... Nellore 

... j, 

Nekunampet C. S. 

... ,, 

... lM-36. 

Vavilla C. S. 

... 5, 

... 5, 

Chuadi C. S. 

... 5} 

... ,j 

Basavayapalem C. S. 

... ,, 

... ,, 

Rajapalaiyam L. M. B. Ltd. 

...< Madura \ Am 

algamated into Sri- 

Watrap L- M. B. Ltd. 

,, i villiputhur L. M. B. 

Mayoornathapuram 

... Ram 11 ad 

... 27-1.36: 

Mottoor C. S. 

... North Arcot 

— 29-1-36. 

Subbayagiidem C. S, 

... Kistna 

... ,, 

Sirekolam C. S, 

... Anantapur 

... 31-1-36. 


The Erode Co-operative 
House Mortgage Bank, Limited. 

(Formerly The Erode Co-operative Building Society, Ltd.) 
(Estd. 1924.) 

The place for safe iriv&tment of Long Term Funds— 
Secured by First 'Class First Mortgage outstandings and 
Assets of the Bank — of special advantage and convenience 
to Government officials and employees. 

Fixed Deposits for 10 years at 5^ % per aanuin required. 
Interest payable ha!f=yearly. 

Particulars from the Secretary, 

E. S. GANAPATI AIYAR, b.a„ b.l., 

President. 
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Registrar’s Ciceulars. 

F. 8520/35. Office of the 

Registraii op Co-operative Societies 
Madras, Dated 18tli January 1936. 
M.R.Ry. M. Giriappa Ave., b.a., 

Joint Registrar of^Co-operative Societies. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Snb — Arbitration — Eev}' of fees for certain disputes — filed under sec- 
tion 51 of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act VI of 1932— 
fees abolished. 

Registrar’s proceedings 5399-33 dated 23-6-34. 

The proceedings of the Registiar quoted above, pre^^cribiog under 
Rule XV (5) of the Rules framed under the Madras Co-operative Socie- 
ties Act VI of 1932 fees for certain classes of disputes filed under section 
51 of the Madras Co-operative Societies xAct are hereby cancelled. 

(By Order) 

K. A. Padmanabhax, 

Manager. 


B. 692 36. Office of the 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Madras, Dated 26ih January 1936. 

T. Austin Esc., I.C.S., 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

Sub Loans— Loans for payment of kist— arrangements. 

Read —Registrar’s circular A. 1644/2irdated 29-4-27. 

In the Registrar’s circular quoted, the advanbges of the utilisation 
of co-operative loans for payment of kists were empliasised and the 
Deputy Registrars were requested to popularise the use of co-operative 
loans in consultation with the officers of the Revenue Department. This 
system of loans was successfully adopted by some societies in the Kaika- 
lur taluk of the Kistna District and in the Conjeevaram taluk of Chingle- 
put district. The Registrar hopes that if the scheme, if well planned, 
will be a success in other districts also. 

II. The kist season has already begun. The members cf agricultu- 
ral societies stand in need of help during the kist season to enable them 
to hold up their produce for a better market. Societies may arrange for 
the payment of kists on behalf of their members and the following 
procedure may be adopted, 
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Procedure. 

(1) The office-bearers of co-operative societies will send a list of 
their members to the village officers. 

( 2 ) The village officers should furnish the society with information 
in the following form. 

Member— Pattadars. 

Name of present 
enjoyer. 

The panchayat should consult their member pattadars in regard to 
its correctness if they consider it iie'cessary to do so. 

(3) On receipt of this information the society sliould get necessary 
bonds from its members, preferably wnth pledge of grain undertaking to 
repay at the time when the crops are sold and debit tiie amount against 
the individual. The society will pay direct to the village headman the 
total amount of kist payable l>y member patladars nicluding enjoyers as 
per list accompau} iiig the remittance obtaining .‘■eparnte receipts for each 
pattadar for (kli\ery a-, voiiciier''. to tlia individuals c(;ncerned. 

(4) In all cases wliere the societies undertake to pay the kist of 
their members the village officeis will in the fii^t place approach the 
president of the societies for collection, 

( 5 ) Aftei jamabandi ihe village officcis will also bring to the 
notice of the President the variations, if any, in the amount of kist and 
the president will make iiecessaiy ariaiigenicnts to pay the balance if any, 

(G) For pill poses of paying these kists nromptly the .societies 
which have enough honowiiig power should send their loan application 
to central banks and the latter wall dispose of them quickly and make 
the amounts availalde to lyots yi fime. 

(7) It IS not necessary to include ‘ penalties’ in this scheme. Apait 
fioin the trouble involved in collecting a number of small vaiiable items, 
ioi which the demand is made as occasion arises, from the co-operative 
societies there is the point that the land encroachnienl Act requires 
-wivice of a notice on the encroacher. It cannot be served on the society. 

III. The Registiar trusts that a very earnest attempt will be made 
this year to introduce this .system and that the officers of the Depart- 
ment, the DiMrict Co-operative Central banks and the Local Co-operative 
Supervising Unions will do their best to popularise it. Such help as is 
necessary from the officers of the Revenue Department may also be 
obtained. 

IV. The Deputy Registrars and Sub-Deputy Regi.strars in inde- 
pendent charge should submit a reoort in the following form early in 
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July 1936 to show how far societies have adopted the system and with 
what success. 


No. and name of 
society which 
adopted the system 
of kist loans. 


No. of members 
who took kist 
loans. 


No. and amount of 
loans disbursed for 
direct payment of 
kist. 


Remarks. 


(1) ___ [2) L3)_ iil 


(By Order), 

K. A. Padmaxaeiian, 

^ Manager, 


D. Dis. B. 681/36. Office of the 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Madras^ Dated lOtli Fcbiuajy 1936, 

T, Austin Ksq., I.C.S., 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

CiRCUEAPv. 

Sub :—x\udit— Balance sheets—putting up on notice boards— Instruc- 
tions — issued. 

Ref: — Registrar’s circular D. Dis. B. 7268 35 dated 19-~-12— 35. 

In the circular quoted, the Registrar prescribed the methods for 
publication of the audit certificates and other .slateinents as required in 
rule YII of the rules framed under the Madras Co-operative Societies 
Act VI of 1932. The Government consider that every co-operative 
society should be required to publish its audited balance sheets by 
exhibiting them on the notice board in the society’s premises. In 
addition to the reading of the audit report the summary of defects and 
the audit certificate at general meetings as ordered already, the societies 
should put up a copy of their audit certificate with audited balance 
sheets on their notice boards. The Deputy Registrars and Sub-Deputy 
Registrars in independent charge are requested to instruct societies 
accordingly and see that the instructions are carried out. 

(By Order), 

K. A. Papnaxabeiax, 

Manager. 
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Extracts, 

SOME STRAY IMPRESSIONS OF CO-OPERATION IN 
4V1ADRAS. 

By Vaikunth h . Mehta. 

Despite the note of pessimism struck by Mr. V. Ramadas Paiitulu in 
his welcome address at the Madras Provincial Co-operative Conference 
the impression that I carried of the Co-operative movement in Madras 
—admittedly after a brief contact with it— was that it was full of vigour 
and life despite the handicaps, internal as well as external, under which 
it was labouring. It was over six years and a half since Hast visited the 
province and these years had witnessed the crippling of the agriculturists’ 
resources to an extent unknown before. Many agricultural credit socie- 
ties have gone under during these times of stress and strain, but a majority 
have not only survived but are refuuctioning normally and a number of 
them have so improved their position as to be able to afford tangible 
relief to their members. That rural co-operators should demand that the 
rate of interest on loans to members should he reduced to six per cent is 
by uo means surprising nor is it m itself an indication of liiiaiicial strength. 
That both the Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies and the President 
of the Provincial Bank not only admit the justification of the demand but 
accept and recommend it hiianciali}' sound is, however, one of the 
iiealtliiest signs that I can think of the credit movement in any province 
as possessing. 

It is now ten years since Piimary Imnd Mortgage Banks were started 
in Madras, about ^ome time after a .similar experiment was inaugurated in 
the Pimiab. The expeiiment in the Punjab had all the fostering care that 
bene'volent Co-operative Department could bestow on it. But no one now 
iiear.s oi the experiment in the Punja]) wliile the co-operators in Madras 
who stood on tlioir dwn legs at the start liave fought their v;ay inch 
by incli to sm.'orss and lia\e even compelled the citadel of the Covern- 
nieiit of India to caOitulate. I'luy evolved four wais ago a well 
coiisu]mc‘d polie* of development nmler tlu* aegis ol a Central hand 
Mortgage Bank, and thanks to tlie giil, tciiaeii\, adheieiicc to principles 
and ta; -siglitedness dp'i)ia> ed ' bf isu AI. Ramacliaiivlra Rao, to wliom 
were t iitnisted the destinies cf this now institution, the Madras Central 
Laiiil Mortgage Bank' and the organi/.ation it has l)ronght into being 
represent one of the iiu^st stable, well-knit and efficient constituent units 
on the co-operative mo'.einent in any province in India. Undoubtedly, 
the Government of Ala-lras have been helpful, but their aid has not been 
bought at the cost of any sacrihce of autonomy. The right to have the 
final voice in tlie g'l anting of loans and the issue of debentures, imsistence 
on efficiency of aoministration, caution in the assessment of repaying capa- 
city and the valiiaiioii of laii-Ug rigidity in the scrutiny of titles and legal 
rights, the.se and other safeguar'i^ have all contributed to the strength of 
the organization. And it is the-.e important features, rather than argu- 
ments, that have won for the Bank privileges from the State, legislative 
and administrative, which lia\e enhanced its credit and have imparted 
strength and stability to the whole structure of Land Mortgage Credit. 

The third striking feature is the popularity of cousuniers’ Co-opera- 
tion in South India, and especially in the city of Madras. The success 
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of the Triplicaiie Urban Co-operative Societ}^ Ltd., has had a wonderful 
iiiflueuce in inducing South Indians wherever they happen to settle down 
in large numbers to set up a co-operative store of their own, on a majority 
of occasions with a very considerable tneasi^e of success. This was the 
first time I came across the T. U. C. S. Bulletin which is now running 
its seventh volume. 1'his Bulletin, in addition to reports of meetings, 
statements of sales and other information about the administration of the 
society, also contains editorial notes. One of these notes deals with the 
new emblem of a buiiyan tree adopted by the Society. The buiiyan tree 
replaces the “ handshake ’’ till now in vogue, and it is symbolical of the 
aims of the organisation which are to give shelter to rui and to extend its 
scope by throwing out branches which quickly take root in the soil. 

Two institutions in the suburbs of Madras, the Niingambakkam 
Consumers’ Co-operative League aud the Mambalam Co-operators’ 
League and Buying Club, with the work of which I was privileged to 
secure a passing acquaintance, will indicate the directions in which the 
activities of the Triplicaiie Urban Society are likely to branch out in 
future. The two leagues consist as members of persons most of whom 
are members of the parent society who patronize its local branch but who 
wish to make the branch an autonomous body directly controlled by the 
local members. These individuals are thoroughly loyal in iheir dealings 
with the Triplicaiie Society, but make through their local buying club 
joint purchases, against payment, of such articles as are not sold ly the 
Triplicaiie Urban Co-operative Society. The leagues have a unique 
consUtution indeed inasmuch as they have no money subscriptions, no 
finance, no rules, no bye-laws, no ofiice-bearers, no committees of manage- 
iiient and no elections. They possess iieveriheless a body of members 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of co-operation. These members book 
their orders regularly, lake delivery as hcllled, are prompt m their pay- 
ments and regular in their attendance at the periodical meetings where 
Uie members gather together to exchange views on s/)nie topic of common 
interest or to listen to some addre.ss by distinguished co-operators or 
liecub^ 'ilmul their future lines of work. Refreshments aie provideil by 
the members bv turns for this periodical meeting, btu no expenses are 
incurred on behalf of the leagues. The sales in one .af the leagues 
amounted in a year to Rs. 2,668 and in t^^-eTithe: to R;n 403. The prin- 
cipal articles dealt in were charcoal, firewood, vegtlables, biittei, school 
requisii-s mid milk for which special arrangements lor a regular supply 
I'Utli in the mornings and evenings have been made. 

Another institution that had just been established when I last 
visited Madras in January 1929 has now grown into a large orgaiiisatiou 
is the Madras Co-operative Milk Supply Union, Ltd.^ Though conduct- 
ing business on a more modest scale it can well stand comparison with 
lhe])eUer advertised Milk Union of Calcutta. One main ^distinction 
between the two mslitutioiis is that while the Union in Calcutta has 
to be largely subsidised by the State and have its operations controlled 
by insoectors from the Co-operative Department, the Madras Milk 
SuppT'' Union receives no subsidy from Government, it had taken 
loans aggregating Rs. 15,000 in the years 1928 and 1929 which were repaid 
in full with interest before the close of the year 1933-34. The majority 
of the funds of the Union now consist of share capital amcuuiing to 
Rs. 2,140 and a reserve fund of Rs. 4,371. Sales in the year 1934-35 
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amounted to Rs. 1,27,615 against which the expenses of management 
were only Rs, 18,000 inclusive of Rs. 7,844 spent on transport of the 
milk from the producing centres to the hospitals and depots. The net 
profit was Rs, 4,667 which apabled the Union to distribute a bonus of 
over Rs. 2,200 to the suppliers of milk. At the same time, the sale price 
to the consumers is fixed so low that it becomes impossible for the Union 
to meet the growing demand from individual customers for milk. Out 
of the sales, half are to local hospitals and the rest at the depots, num- 
bering 20, which are spread throughout the city. To individual custo- 
mers coupon books are issued against payment received in advance. 
So that the Union secures*- regular customers, the consumers, a regular 
supply while no doubtful outstanding bills need be carried by the Union 
oil its portfolio either for retail or wholesale purchasers. 

As its name indicates, the institution is a fedeiation of milk supply 
societies, the number of which ivas 28 at one time and has now gone down 
to decline. The objects of the affiliated societies are to enable members 
to buy and maintain good milch animals, to buy and maintain breeding 
animals for liie ime of members and to arrange for the sale of milk on 
behalf of the members to the best advaatage by putting on the market 
pure and unadulterated milk. In uract'ice, the societies confine the atten- 
tion to the last mentioned object and arrange for the regular milking 
under mipervision of their members’ animals at a central place, 
the testing of nr.lk willi tlie iaetoineter and the despatch of the 
milk I'egiilarlv twice in the day in the Union’s motor lorry. The 
Union has among its ol^jects the purchase at wholesale rates of cattle food 
and other ('ummolities reijiiiied by menibers, the orgaiii/alioii of the 
purchase of catlle lequireii by the memliers, the encouragement of the 
growing of foddier crops and the esiablmliment of a modern dairy plant ; 
Imt it lias made no attempt to carry out any of these objects. It has 
eoncerned it-. elf hiilierto merelc with tin- orgaiii/ation of the disposal, on 
the best terms obUunalde, of the milk ami the milk products ot Us own 
members or of the members of afij! rated societies. The Union purchases 
the milk at fixed rates and sells it to the public at rates also fixed from 
time to lime. The nnsoM milk is turned into butter, cream, curds, 
butter- milk, skim milk and occasionally ghee and these products are sold 
for cash to retail (.irslomers. ' Tne arrangements for transport are, the 
Union considers, unsatisfactory and compel the suppliers to milk their 
cattle at unusually early hours. The Union hence feels the need of a 
pasteurizing plant for which it will require some financial assistance 
either from Government or from the Municipality. Rooking to its 
efficient administration and the fact that nominated members are 
associated wntli the management along with elected representatives of 
societies, it may not be too much to hope that the assistance required for 
the installation of a pasteurizing plant will be forthcoming in the near 
future, thus enaliling the Union lo extend the scope of its operations to 
the great benefit of the consumers of milk in the city. 

(The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly) 
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Editorial Notes. 

The Registrar’s Report. 

The report of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras, 
for the year 1934-35 shows that while the movement is still suffering 
from the effects of the economic depression, the working of socie- 
ties in Madras in 1934-35 was in many respects better than in 
the previous year. The number of societies tlje registration of which 
was cancelled during 1934-35 was 281 against 462 in the previous year. 
This was not due to the adoption of an attitude of greater leniency to- 
wards bad societies but to action being taken to a greater extent than in 
the previous year under section 43 of tne Co-operative Societies Act in 
superseding managing committees and under bydaw 62 in appoint- 
ing agents for the management of societies— agents being appointed 
in as many as 444 societies in the year under report. The number 
of societies of all classes at the end of 1934-35 was 13,453 against 
13,634 and 13,956 at the end of 1933-34 and 1932.i33 respectively. 
The loans issued by central banks to societies amounted to Rs. 87' 10 
lakhs against Rs. 67‘33 lakhs in the previous year, while the over- 
draft transactions of these societies with the central banTs amounted 
to Rs. 95’23 lakhs compared with 52*15 lakhs in the previous year. 
The loans issued by agricultural societies to their members likewise 
increased from Rs. 92*16 lakhs iu 1933-34 to Rs. 124*73 lakhs in 
1934-35. While this is no doubt considerable improvement, the 
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pre-depression level of credit is far from being reached, as may be 
judged from the fact that even in 1930-31 the loans issued by agri- 
cultural societies to their members amounted to Rs. 163’50 lakhs. 
The Registrar has repeated" his advice of last year to the central 
banks, “ that in order to resuscitate the movement and to infuse con- 
fidence in it amongst the agriculturists they should adopt a more 
liberal policy of advancing loans to societies consistent with the 
safety of the funds.” On account of the increased lendings by 
central banks to societies, the surpluses in the former were reduced 
from Rs. 54 lakhs at the end of 1933-34 to Rs. 26.36 at the end of 
1934-35. The total working capital employed in the movement, 
excluding the investments of one society in another, amounted to 
Rs. 1,048.19 lakhs as against Rs. 1,01 1.97 lakhs in the previous year. 

Though it is not possible to say that in all respects collections 
were better than in the previous year, they were decidedly so in both 
agricultural and non-agricultural societies in respect of principal and 
in agricultural societies and central banks in respect of current 
interest. The percentage of balance to demand is still, of course, 
very high ; but as the repayments of societies to central banks 
1934-35 worked out at 36.24 per cent of the demand, they should not 
be considered very unsatisfactory. The Registrar rightly observes : 

The existing arrears in societies are the cumulative result partly 
of past mistakes, e.g., reckless lending, benarai loans etc., and 
partly of the present economic depre.ssion and the process of 
recovery of overdues has, therefore, been slow. With an 
improvement in the present economic conditions and a rise in 
prices of agriculturd produce and the coiitiiiuauce of the 
sustained efforts of both official and non -official staff, the 
repayments may improve.’* 

Meanwhile, however, an attempt has been made to lessen the 
burden of the indebted member at least to some extent by the com- 
plete waiver of penal interest and by a reduction in the rate of interest 
on all outstanding loans, including even the decreed ones. It is rather 
strange and disappointing that societies, which have been benefited 
by the lowering of the lending rate by the central bank, should 
be slow and unwilling to lower their own rates of interest to their 
members. It is estimated that out of the total outstandings of about 
Rs, 600 lakhs in societies, about Rs. 500 lakhs still carry 12 J per 
cent penal interest. We are told that in the course of the two years 
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only 2,175 societies out of more than 12,000 have actually extended 
the concessions to their members. 

The report contains an interesting analysis of the individual 
loans of 4,641 vsocieties, which were examined in detail in connection 
with the Registrar’s scheme for the rectification of societies. The 
total amount including interest involved in these loans was Rs. 216.62 
lakhs. Of this amount, a sum of Rs. 125.08 lakhs was well secured 
and a sum of Rs. 89.54 lakhs was not adequately secured. Additional 
security was taken in respect of Rs. 14.08 lakhs and the balance of 
Rs. 75.46 lakhs remained ill-secured. Bad debts were estimated at 
Rs. 34.24 lakhs and of this a sum ofi Rs. 6.81 lakhs was calculated 
to affect the central banks. As against this, the central banks had a 
special bad debt reserve of Rs. 10.48 lakhs, in addition to the 
ordinary reserve fund of Rs. 29.73 lakhs. During the year these 
funds were further augmented and after the audit for 1934*35, stood 
at Rs. 14.24 lakhs and Rs. 31.33 lakhs respectively. Well may 
visitors observe, as the Registrar says they have done, that the strong 
point ill the co-operative movement in Madras is the sound position 
of the financing banks. 

Other satisfactory features of the year were that there w’as a 
decrease in the number of arbitratiou references and execution 
decrees that were pending ; that the execution of decrees through 
the Registrar’s staff was satisfactory and he has requested the 
Government to increase the staff; that the Ceutral Land Mortgage 
Bank continued to show excellent all-round progress and the collec- 
tions in the primary land mortgage banks very much improved, so 
that the percentage of arrears under principal and interest w-ere 
reduced from 47.68 and 12.84 in 1^3^34 to 36.89 and 6.51 res- 
pectively in 1934*35; that the sale of agricultural produce, mainly 
cotton, ground-nut, paddy and jaggery, through loan and sale socie- 
ties, increased from less than Rs. 5 lakhs in the previous year to 
over Rs. 1 7 lakhs in the year under report ; that of store societies in 
urban areas those that worked at a profit showed more profit and 
those that worked at a loss showed less loss than in the previous 
year ; and that the Milk vSupply Union and the South India Co- 
operative Insurance Society continued to work well. 

In respect of supervision, education and propaganda, however, 
the report has not much to say which is satisfying. The number of 
supervising unions was reduced from 360 to 301 and the process of 
reduction has not yet ended. So-called training classes for paucha- 
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yatdars are said to have been Held in five districts in 55 centres and 
attended by 229 members from 49 societies. We are not told any- 
thing abut their duration or curriculum. In the Registrar’s opinion, 
‘education and propaganda are the crying needs of the day’ — an 
opinion which is widely shared by non-oiSicial co-operators as well. 
A subsidy from the Government of India has also come in very 
timely. We are told that a scheme ‘for the comprehensive training 
of departmental and non-official staff and for the education of pancha- 
yatdars and members of societies’ has been sent up by the Local 
Government to the Government of India, We wish that in respect 
of a scheme for which so much is claimed, non-oflScials had been 
taken into confidence and given an opportunity for expressing their 
opinion on it. That apart, we hope the sanction of the Government 
of India will be obtained soon and .something useful will be done 
quickly, for a whole year has passed since the Government of India’s 
grant was announced. 

The C. P. Governor’s Speech. 

A considerable part of the speech made by His Excellency 
Sir H\de Gowaii, Governor of the Central Provinces and Berar, at 
the coinmencemeut of the last budget session of the Legislative 
Council which is published elsewhere in this number, was devoted to 
a consideration of the steps taken by his Government to improve the 
condition of the agriculturists in view of the present economic depres- 
sion. Speaking of debt conciliation, he said, “ By the end of the last 
revenue year, 11 Conciliation Boards had dealt with no fewer than 
11,330 applications, involving debts of 144J lakhs of which 61 J lakhs 
or 42 per cent, had been remitted. ” He anticipated the criticism 
that most of it was paper dett which never w^ould or could have been 
recovered, and answered that it %vas there, whether it could be repaid 
or not, and that a substantial reduction of it was bound to give a 
feeling of relief to the debtor. He further pointed out that from 
every part of the province requests were coming for the constitution 
of these Boards,- which showed that whatever might be the verdict 
of the future upon them, their present benefits were appreciated by 
the people. A special grant from the Government of India, he said, 
had enabled the Local Government to sanction the constitution of 
5 more Boards. The claim made by His Excellency for these Boards 
is strikingly modest. Their stisfactory working has been noted 
even by outside public men and at least in our province legislative 
action has been taken to walk in the footsteps of the Central Provinces 
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in this respect. Let us hope that an equal measure of success will 
attend our efiort. 

It is surprising that while the Conciliation Boards are appreciated 
and freely resorted to, the institutions which are meant to supple- 
ment them by providing the funds with which to pay off the concilia- 
ted debts— we mean, the land mortgage banks— are not being availed 
of to a sufficient extent. As in this province, the C. P. Government 
have guaranteed the principal and interest on debentures of land 
mortgage banks (up to an extent of Rs. 50 lakhs,) and ten such banks 
also have been started. But up to the end of December last only 71 
suitable applications amounting to less than a lakh of rupees had 
been received. It is certainly a curious phenomenon and very unlike 
the experience our province. In his own interesting way Sir Hyde 
Gowan explained the reason : 

The Bank says, \ve will charge you 7 per cent but you must pay 
on the nail.’ The Banya says, ‘9 per cent and you may pay 
when convenient.’ In the mind of the debtor the small saving 
of interest is not big enough to outweigh the extra strictness 
and he goes to the Bauya.” 

The strictness of the Bank will save the debtor, while the Banya’s 
leniency in the early days will only ruin him. The whole object of 
the co-operative mcwmeut is to teach this lesson to the members of 
societies." That they are so slow to learn it often makes one despair. 
But there is only one course to follow— to educate and to educate 
them more in the principles and methods of cp*operation. 

Other interesting statements made by His Excellency were that 
the fear expressed in certain quarte?is that the working of the Con- 
ciliation Boards would cause agricultural credit to dry up had not been 
justified and that the value of lauds had not unduly gone down. 
Said His Excellency ; 

“ An analysis of the figures for a large number of sales has made 
it abundantly clear that when abnorn^lities have been dis- 
carded and the real selling value has been calculated there is 
no foundation for the oft-repeated complaint that that value 
has fallen to a disastrously low figure. Replies received from 
revenue officers in all parts of the province, and especially 
from the Court of Wards and Land Acquisition officers, have 
shown that with rare exceptions the value of villages is far 
in excess of any figure at which Government could afford 
to enter the market.*’ 
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We do not know that this latter statement could be said to apply 
to our province, as the value of land in many areas is known to have 
gone below what it was in pre-war days. Even m [he Central 
Provinces, we should think, tlfe question requires further examination. 
His Excellency also stated that the provisions of the Cotton Markets 
Act had been applied with suitable adaptations to all agricultural 
markets in the province with a view to put a stop to some of the 
blatant malpractices by which the agriculturists are being cheated at 
present. This is a direction in which the authorities in our province 
have not yet taken action, though it is long overdue. 

A Notable District Bank in U, ,P. 

It has been a very great pleasure to us to read the 36th annual 
report of the Fatehpur District Co-operative Bank in the United 
Provinces. This Bank is unique in having been started several years 
before the Co-operative Credit Societes Act of 1904 was passed. 
We understand also that it is the only District Bank in the United 
Provinces which has a non-official Chairman, the Collectors being the 
ex-officio Chairmen of other district baiiks—an arrangement which 
appears very strange and unco-operative in the eyes of our co- 
operators, Compared with our district banks, the Fatehpur Bank is 
a small one, but in several respects its example is worth copying bv 
our district banks. On 30th June 1935 it had 107 agricultural and 3 
iioii-agricultural societies affiliated to it. Its working capital was 
about Rs. 1 ,30,000 and that of its affiliated societies about Rs. 2,30,000. 
It seems there is demand for more societies in the district, parti- 
cularly for agricultural'societiesof sugarcane growers and the district 
bank is in a position to hiiaiice them; but for want of an Inspector 
new societies are not being 'organised. Apparently in the United 
Provinces only Inspectors are permitted to organise new societies. In 
some of the other provinces it is not the case, and we would suggest 
to the Chairman of the Fatehpur Bank to persuade the Co-operative 
Department to register societies organised by non-officials like 
himself. In the report under review, Mr. Dalip Man Singh, the 
Chairman, says that he visited everyone of the 110 societie.s at least 
once and the bad societies and those where special activities have 
been introduced, three or four times during the year. What is more, 
he made these visits at his own expense and not at the expense of the 
District Bank! That is a record of self-sacrificing zeal which has no 
parallel in other provinces. Further, his wife accompanied him in 
some of his tours and met the female relations of members of societies 
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in their homes and made them interested in co-operation. How it 
gladdens one’s heart to read such a statement! 

The usual rate of interest is muclp higher in the U. P. than in 
South India, being 12| per cent fcr the members of a rural credit 
society. But many societies charge only 6 per cent on loans taken for 
permanent improvement of laud such as sinking of wells and digging 
of tanks. “It has also been announced that small sums up to Rs. 25 will 
be allowed to Harijan members free of interest for the repair of one 
well in every village for drinking purposes whenever necessary.” For 
these two classes of loans the District Bank supplies money to the so- 
cieties at 4 per cent and without interest respectively. Seventy-seven 
societies kept medicine chests and distributed simple medicines; eight 
societies conducted night schools, which also served as dubs and 
meeting places ; some societies supplied improved vegetable seeds to 
their members ; in some societies fruit cultivation was specially encour- 
aged. Un-productive expenditure, we are told, has been very much 
reduced and litigation among members practically unknown— nay, 
they also try to settle disputes among non-members as well The 
societies in Fatehpur district are thus not confining themselves to 
mere lending and collecting moneys but are taking an active interest 
in the lives of the members. The example of the Chairman is parti- 
cularly worth following. 

The L U. C. S. in 1935. 

A recent issue of the Bulletin published by the Triplicane Urban 
Co-operative Society, or the Triplicane Store contains a review of 
the work of the Society in 1935. During the year its membership 
and share capital fell from 5,650 to 5,600 aii^d from Rs. 87,970 to 
Rs. 84,214 respectively. But the sales in 1935 amounted to Rs. 9.36 
lakhs against Rs. 8.54 lakhs in 1934, and the profit earned also was 
progressively larger during the two half-years of 1935. During the 
half-years ending 30-6-1933 the society worked at a loss, but since 
then the profit has risen in each successive half-'^ ear aud it is esti- 
mated at Rs. 10,000 for the one ending 31-12-1935. The Society 
should be warmly congratulated on this steady improvement in its 
business. 

Membership and share capital have been falling since the 
credit department was abolished a few years ago. The fall in 
membership has not been great on the whole, and “need not cause as 
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much anxiety as the large proportion of members on the rolls who 
could not or would not make any purchase from the Society.” An 
analysis of members according to the purchases made by them shows 
that in September as many as 1,538 members made no purchases at 
all while the purchases made by 1,139 members amounted to less than 
Rs. 5 per head. This high proportion of ineffective membership 
should cause much more anxiety than the fall in total membeiship. 
As the Bulletin has rightly pointed out, ‘ what is needed is a 
campaign for effective membership among those on the rolls as much 
as for new members.’ We believe no membership campaign has yet 
been tried by any society in our country, not even by the T. U. C. S., 
though such campaigns are very common in England and other 
European countries. It looks as if even those who are giving a good 
deal of their time for the management of the society do not have 
enough enthusiasm for the cause or enough faith in themselves to 
tackle their friends and bring them into the co-operative fold. The 
steps hitherto taken by them in the matter of co-operative education 
are utterly inadequate. They have contented themselves with an 
occasional demonstration or the publication of a bulletin. They have 
not made any serious effort to interest tlie housewife in the co-opera- 
tive store, and yet without her active goodwill the effective mem- 
bership of a store cannot increase. The present is a very favourable 
time for the T. U. C. S. to begin its campaign for effective member- 
ship, as it has worked at a good profit during the last four half-years 
and as it has made good arrangements for the purchase of rice, butter 
and some other articles. We hope that in launching this campaign 
a special effort will be made to enlist the sympathy of members’ 
wives, who it is that really control the household purchases. 

Government Servants and Indebtedness. 

It is reported that the present Registrar of Co-operetive Societies, 
Mysore, has submitted a scheme for the approval of the Alysore Co- 
operative Enquiry Committee, according to which Departmental 
Societies are to be" started for the benefit of Government servants and 
the latter are to be prohibited from being members of, or at any rate 
borrowing from, other credit societies. It is part of the scheme that 
the proposed Departmental Societies should be able to meet all the 
reasonable needs of the members, so that they mav not be put to 
any great hardship. It is said that Government servants of the 
middle and lower middle classes in the State have become heavily 
indebted by joining several societies and borrowing from all of them 
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and that the evil is great enough to have been the subject of an 
enquiry by a departmental committee some time ago; and that it 
expressed the view that it was necessary to control the borrowing 
of the subordinate officials. Excessive indebtedness in an official 
undoubtedly interferes with the proper discharge of his duty and 
therefore needs to be specially provided against in the interests of 
efficient administration. But it is also necessary to prevent excessive 
indebtedness and borrowing from several societies even by those 
who are not Government servants. This necessity was realised 
in our province some years ago and a rule has been passed under 
the Act which runs as follows : — , 

“ XX. No person being a member of a credit society, except aland 
mortgage bank, or a financing bank, shall be a member of any 
other credit society without the general or special sanction 
of the Registrar ; and where a person has become a member 
of two such credit societies, either or both of the societies 
shall be bound to remove him from membership upon a 
written rsequisition from the Registrar to that effect. ” 

We commend the adoption of a similar rule bv the aiitliorities 
in Mysore. In this connection we reproduce b-iow a question 
answered in the Madras Legislative Council on 25-3-36 

Rao Sahib V. 1. Muniswami Pillai asked the Minister for Public 
Works to state whether the Sessions Judge at Ganjain, while 
acquitting accused in a case on 11th Septern’oer 1935, express- 
ed that Government servants in active employ must Ise prohi- 
bited from nuclei taking ai^y honorary office in co-operative 
societies ; if so, what action the Govern in mi t propose to take 
to rescue Government employees from prosecutions. 

The Minister replied : Yes. It is not possible to give effect to the 
suggestion of the District Judge. Under the Government 
vServnnts’ Conduct Rules, Governmenl sc^rvaiits can accept 
office wdthout the sanction of Goveriiiiient iimocieties com- 
posed svliolly of Government servants, or partly of Govern- 
ment servants and partly of employees of local' bodies ; while 
the sanction of Government is necessary for them to accept 
office in other societies. In a society composed wholly of 
Government servants, etc., it is inevitable that some oi them 
must accept office and be on the committee of management. 
Even if a paid officer is employed in such societies (which is 
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not possible in very many societies of this class) the members 
of the committee of management have to perform certain duties 
according to the b\^-laws and are responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of societies. Government servants are as 
much in need of the benefits of co-operative societies as others. 
They cannot be deprived of these benefits simply for the reason 
that misappropriations have occurred in one or two such 
societies. When Government servants accept office in other 
classes of societies the specific sanction of Government is ob- 
tained in each case. Government servants are allowed to serve 
on the committee of such'societies only when their presence on 
the committee is considered necessary for the proper working 
of such societies. Such cases are exceptional. 

We should, however, not like to stop with it. A thrift and 
better living campaign should be started for the benefit of all mem- 
bers of societies, though it is even more needed for Government 
servants than for others. There is an unfortunate tendency in the 
Government servant, especially in an Indian State, to have an 
exaggerated notion of his stains and to live bevond his means. It 
is inevitable that liis example, whether good or bad, should be 
followed by many, as he generally holds a coveted and influential 
position. If he adopts a simple life and creates a tradition of freedom 
from debt, his example will promote thrift as much as it is now 
promoting extravagance. 

Central Banks’ Conference— 15th Session. 

The fifteenth session of the Central Hanks’ Coiiteience which 
was held on Saturda\ and vSui^day the 21st and 22 ik 1 March 193G 
respectivdv under the presidency of Dewan Bahadur T. A. Rama- 
lingam Chettiar, transacted some very useful business. The Con- 
ference examined Mr. Satyaiiathan’s report on Agricultural Indebted- 
ness and tormulated its views on such of the recommendations ot the 
report as are of special interest to agriculturists in general and to 
co-operators in particular. The Conference expressed itself very 
emphatically against the recommendation of the Special Officer that 
supervision of -societies should be transferred entirely to the Registrar 
and his Department. The Conference was also against his re- 
commendation to give lepresentation to creditors and depositors in 
the management of financing banks. The Conference was of opinion 
that the Debt Conciliation Act recently passed by the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council was not a sufficiently effective measure to deal with 
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indebtedness, but expressed the hope that if the operations of the 
Conciliation Boards were co-ordinated with those of the Government 
agency and Land Mortgage Banks, fo^ the advance of long term 
credit, some beneficial results might be expected. We have published 
elsewere in this issue the text of the meraorandum adopted by the 
Conference and shall be glad to give due publicity to the views of the 
central banks and ot individual co-operators thereon, in these pages. 

The Conference passed a resolution'* protesting against the 
amendment to section 43 of the Act recently passed by the l\Iadras 
Legislative Council dispensing with, the concurrence of the Provin- 
cial Bank in regard to supersession of central banks by the Registrar 
and against the rules framed recently by the Government one of 
which empowers the Managers appointed by the Registrar under 
section 43 to nominate either themselves or other persons of their 
choice to the Committees of the financing banks. In this connec- 
tion, we desire to draw the attention of our readers to the article 
contributed to this issue by Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu on “ Superses- 
sion of Central Banks ” and the manner in which the provisions of 
the Act relating thereto are worked in practice. As may be expect- 
ed, the Conference passed a resolution to the effect that if the socie- 
ties affiliated to a central bank, whose committee is superseded, 
require financial accommodation, such societies should be financed 
directly by the Provincial Bank, with the Registrar's permission, and 
not through the Alanager in charge of the superseded central bank. 
This resolution, we understand, has been subsequently agreed to by 
the Board of Management of the Provincial Bank, unanimously. 

Another resolution to which wt wish to draw special attention 
is that which deals with the composition of the Boards of Manage- 
ment of central banks, with reference to individuals and society- 
representatives. While the generally accepted proportion of .one to 
two is reaffirmed, giving the societies double the representation which 
individuals have, the Conference resolved by a majority that indivi 
duals should be elected by the individual share-holders themselves at 
a meeting of their own and the representatives of societies should be 
elected by the general bodies of unions or groups of unions as the 
case may be. We are of opinion that this is a sound proposal and is 
calculated to strengthen the management of central banks and ensure 
the effective representation of the non-borrowing element, without 
giving them a deciding voice. 
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The resolutions of the Conference dealing with diversion of 
portions of the net profits earned by central banks to bad debt reserve 
and development of loan an^d sale societies are on ritjht lines. We 
hope that suitable action will be taken on the various resolutions 
passed by the Conference. 

Statistics of Urban Banks. 

At the instance of the Tirupati Co-operative Towm Bank, which 
is affiliated to the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union we sent 
sometime ago circulars to all Urban Banks whose working capital is 
about rupees one lakh and more? requesting them to furnish details 
of their working capital, rates of interest, overdues etc. We publish 
elsewhere in this number the details furnished by some Urban Banks 
for the information of co-operators. 
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Supersession of Co-operatiye Central Banks. 

A NEW DANGER TO THE MOVEMENT. 

By 211 r. V. Ram AD AS Pantulu. 

Section 43 of tlie Madras Co-operative Societies Act (VI of 1932) 
is a new provision which did not find a place in fae Indian Co- 
operative Societies Acts of 1904 or 1912. .The nniin reason for the 
enactment of section 43 seems to be that in regard to a society which 
is being: mismanaged there should be some intermediate stage before 
liquidation, arter the mismanageihent has come to light. Tiiis 
matter was considered by some or the Provincial P>aii::ing Enqnirv 
Committees in dealing with tne Co-operative Moveiiieiit, but no 
Committee recommended the enactment of a provision like that 
embodied in section 43 of the Madras Act. The Bombav Pioviacial 
Banking Enquiry Committee made the following recommendation : 
“ We think that the supervising union, a.s the local coiitroiling 
authority, should have the power with the consent of the Registrar 
to sn.s])eiid the soc.ely when it is not working prooerlv and to 
entiiist tile management to a suitable person or pe;>ons lor a definite 
period not e.vceediiig two vears. If the desired improvement takes 
place during tlie period, the vSociety may be ordered to be reinstated; 
otlieiwise it may be ordered to be wound np." It i^ rm.r '■’irjervi.siiig 
union that is to take final action under tliis recoinniend.iiion and is 
evidently intended to apply to primary societies onlv. Notwith- 
standing this recoiiimeiulation, Bombay has net thouglit it 
fit to include this Drovision by amending the Bombav Act VII 
of 1925; nor does the Burma Act Vi of 1927 contain a provision 
for supersession. In British India, the Bihar and Orissa Co- 
operative Societies Act (VI of 1935) has introduced a Drovision 
for supersession of societies. But section 41 or that Act, which 
provides for the supersession of the managing committee of a society, 
is radically diffeient from section 43 of the Madras Act. Under the 
Bihar Act, the Registrar may dissolve the managing committee of 
a society, if in his opinion, the committee is mismanaging the affairs 
of the society. An appeal lies from the order of the Registrar super- 
seding the managing committee to the Local Government, within 
three mouths from the date of commniiication of the order to the 
society. What is to happen after such dissolution The Registrar 
does not proceed to appoint a manager as in i\Iadras. It is provided 
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that when a managing committee is so dissolved by the Registrar, 
the society (general body) shall elect a fresh managing committee ; 
but so long as the order of supersession of a managing committee is 
in force, no m.ember of the superseded committee shall be eligible 
for re-election to the new committee, except with the approval of the 
Registrar. Thus, the Bihar Act does not contemplate the entrusting 
of the management of a society to a manager appointed by the 
Registrar or to a committee nominated by him, but to a new 
committee elected by the General Body. Even in electing the new 
committee, such of the members of the old committee as are approv- 
ed by the Registrar may be re-elected to the fresh managing 
committee. If the society does not elect a fresh managing committee 
as stated above, then the Registrar will require an officer of the 
society to call a general meeting of the society, or if the officer fails 
to convene the meeting, he may himself call a general meeting. The 
geneial body will review the whole situation and take into considera- 
tion such matters as the Registrar may direct and presumably take 
such action nia^ be iieces^nry. 

Among tile Indian vStates, so far as my information goes, i\[ysore 
IS the oni; Slate lliat has incorporated a })rovisi()n in its Code for the 
Miperb.:ssioii of tile committee 01 a .societ\. Section 38 (A) of the 
M}'-ore Regulation \RI of 1918, as amtiided liy Regulations V of 1929 
and A'l of 1933, provides for the Registrar calling upon a society to 
appoint niiutlier committee, if in liis (*piiiioii the existing committee 
IS not fiincliomng properly, li is only in else the general body dues 
not talie lio^'c-'-sai \ acLi(sii to npnomt aiiotlier committee that the 
RegiTiar m,;; 'Oiptrstde liie Committee and appoint a manager. An 
aippeal to tlie r.o\ ei iiiiient is" ])rovided against the order ot the 
Registrar siiix mrding a committee, even when such order is passed 
after liie general body has failed to comply with his requisition to 
appoint a new committee. In the Alysoie Act, the order of super- 
session miisi in the first instance not exceed one year and the sub- 
sequent extensions cannot exceed one more }ear, so that the order 
sliali not remain in force for more than two \ears in the aggregate in 
any case.* 

It will be thus seen that in the two other Acts in India which 
provide ior supersession, the provisions are much less drastic and 
provide for the general bodies being given fullest opportunity to set 

Sections 41 of the Bihar Act and 38 (A) of the M)'sore Act are 
appended. 
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right matters before any action is taken. These Acts also provide 
for appeals to Government against the order of the Registrar supersed- 
ing the committee of a society. The Madras Act completely ignores 
the general bodies of societies and also'^nakes the Registrar’s order 
non-appealable to the Government. The application of the orovi- 
sion of the Madras Act in practice has resulted not merely in the 
supersession of committee of management but the supersession of the 
general body itself. In the Hospet Central Bank which was superseded 
by the order of the Registrar with effect from 26tli Febniarv 1934, 
no meeting of the general body was convened for 1934 or 1935, 
though it is obligatory to do so under the by-laws of that bank 
to consider the administration report and audit certificate of the Re- 
gistrar. All the by-laws of that central bank relating to the func- 
tions of its general body have also been suspended, though there 
is no provision for it under section 43 of the Act. This is clearly an 
illegal application of section 43. The order has been further extended 
for another six months without even consulting the general body. 

When section 43 of the hladras Act was originally enacted in 
1932, a difference was made between the supersession of committees 
of primary societies aud of central banks. In the latkr case, it was 
expressly provided that the previous concurrence of tlie Provincial 
Bank should be obtained for the supersession of the committee of a 
central bank. But by a very emeigeiu ainendmeut of the Act* 
suspending normal rules of legislative procedure, section 43 of the 
Act was amended by hladras Act II of 1936, dispensing with the 
need for the concurrence of the Provincial Bank in regard 
supersession or committees of central banks. In t;ie statement of 
Objects and Reasons to the Bill, it i.^alleged that as the Executive 
Committee of tile Provdneial Co-operative Bank cousi.^ts largely of 
the representatives of the financing banks, ihcre is considerable 
dclav in obtaining the concurrence of ihe Provincial Bank and that 
there is no need for a financing bank to be affiMaled to the Provincial 
Bank. A perusal of the files relating to the supersesbion of the com- 
mittees of the Hospet and Guntur Central Banks, the only cases 
which arose before the amending Act II of 1936, will show that the 
allegations contained in its Statement ot Objects and Reasons are 
unfounded and uncalled for. The reason for the ameiidnieiit evident- 
ly lies elsewhere, but it is unprofitable to speculate. 

Since section 43 was so amended by Act 11 of 1936, ilie 
Registrar asked for the opinion of the Provincial Bank in regard to 
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his proposal to suoersede the committee of the Kumbakonam Central 
Bank. Mis communication was received by the Provincial Bank on 
the I4tli December 1935 and the matter was finally disposed of by 
the Executive Committee of the Provincial Bank on the 23rd February 
1936, without any avoidable delay having regard to the complicated 
nature of the case and the meetings of the executive committee being 
held only once a month. The Committee has always been anxious to 
give preference to the Registrar’s references and treat his proposals 
with the utmost consideration ; and this case was no exception. But 
a perusal of the correspondence that passed between the Registrar 
and the Bank and the resolution of the Executive Committee dated 
23rd P’ebruary 1936 will show that after the amendment of section 43 
dispensing witli the concurrence of the Provincial Bank, the consulta- 
tion under that section with the Provincial Bank has practically been 
reduced to a formal afilrir and that its opinion is invited merely for 
the sake of a technical compliance with the section. The concern of 
the Provincial Bank in the siipersess:oii of Central Banks affiliated 
to and fmanced by it is thus practically ignored. There can be no 
doubt about tiie iinwisdoiii of this policy. 

Section 43 has been put to a new use by rules purporting to be 
made under stetion 65 of the Act. Under the i tiles as finally 
publish edi iii the I'uiL St. George Gazette dated 17th i\[a]ch 1936, 
lei-K.^eutstiou of superseded societies on the coinniitlees of 
tile riuaiicing banks liC" been tenuinated and tiie ptisons a])pointed 
i)\ the* R'.gistrar are eiiipowtrtd to muniiiate ilieniselves or others of 
their eiu);oe to tiie Boaid (U Manage iiieiit of the financing bank in 
tim nl a** o, the r(*preseiiiati\ e alreadv nominated b}* ihe socicl}'. 
Tueiub line* be ijajJ,’, legal. But ii the Goreinnuuit wish to assume 
mw lo'.Mi' to intcrlei'c with tlie coinposilioii ot the committees of 
lii-auciiig banks, they must do so l)v nu amendnieiit of the Act and a 
vole Oi the Ue'>i 'lature and not in tlie guise of lule-makiiig. 

I thmi; tiie present lule in regaid to section 43 is a grave abuse 
0 } tile line making powers. To fill the Boaid oi I\lanagenient of the 
ik'o’, incial Bank b_\ deparimental inspectois in charge of the manage- 
nieiit oi central lianks under stclion 43 or their nominets could 
not luive been contemplated by the Legislature when enacting 
section 43. When the Government and the Registrar themselves 
have not sought for any powers so far nominate members to the 
Boards of Management of the central banks and the Provincial Bank 
in accordance with the well established policy adopted in this 
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province it is difficult to iiuctrstaiid on what grounds of pr.blic policy 
or expediency oi interests of the Moveiueiit, the vesting of this new 
power in departmental subordinates to iioniinale members totlie 
Board of Management of the Piovii?cial Bank can be justified. 
The Central Banks and the Provincial Bank may agree to the 
proposal that the representation on their boards from superseded 
societies may cease, as was contemplated by the rule as originally 
drafted and to which no objection was raised by the Provincial Bank 
or the Provincial Union ; but they cannot agree to the inflow into their 
boards of departmental subordinates and their nominees through the 
back door opened by the rule-making power of the executive. If 
superseded societies have to be represaited, there are the General 
Bodies of those societies which are not touched by the supersession 
and thev may be vested with the power to send a representative to 
the financing bank. 

It may not be oat of place to point out that the person appointed 
under section 43 to manage a central bank, unless he is an honorary 
worker, is often a departmental subordinate whose pay and allow’ance 
are paid for by the bank and as the paid employee of the bank will 
be puma facie disqualified to sit on the committee of the Provincial 
Bank by another iiile newly framed. Nevertheless this rule says 
that he can nominate himself or another person to the Board of the 
Provincial Bank. To argue that though such a person is paid by 
the central bank and does its woik is not its employee, for he takes 
the place of the committee, is to take shelter under a supercilious 
teclinicality. 

It appears to me that the woiking of section 43 in thus 
manner is beset with considerable danger to the co-operative cen- 
tral banks in this province. The Registrars stmice of information 
will mainly be the reports of local officials and the committees of 
management of central banks are exposed to very grave risks, unless 
they are constantly on their good behaviour so as not to incur 
the displeasure of the local officials. The independence of the 
Boards of Management of the central banks will be gieatly impaired 
by the atmosphere in which they have to work in constant dread of 
action under section 43 being recommended by the local officials. 
As the Registrar’s order is not appealable to the Government and the 
concern of the Provincial Bank in regard to supersession of a central 
bank affiliated to and financed by it is practically ignored, as the 
section is so applied as to supersede the General Body ab well in 
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practice and to fill the Board of the Provincial Bank with depart- 
mental subordinates as members, a really grave situation is created 
by section 43 of the Act or rather its misuse. I am of opinion that 
co-operators must take adequate steps to get the section repealed so 
far as it relates to central banks and radically modified in regaid to 
primal y societies. 

There is still another question connected with superseded 
Central Banks. It is the question of financial accommodation to them 
by the Provincial Co-operative Bank. The matter must of course be 
dealt with quite independently of the manner in which section 43 was 
amended in 1934 so as to deprive the Provincial Bank of a voice in 
the matter of supersession of Central Banks and the several other 
matters connected with the working of section 43, which I have discuss- 
ed above. The question of finance must be decided on its own merits. 
When a Central Bank is superseded, its financial position and manage- 
ment must both have been extremely bad. The person appointed to 
manage such a bank will have to engage himself mainly in the task 
oi setting right the iiiaiiageinent, reducing overdiies and pa}ing the 
creditor^ of the bank. It therefore appears to me that it is 
financialh inadvisable and inexpedient to continue to finance such 
banks on the reciuisition of managers appointed by the Regi.'^trar, 
who are in no wav responsible to carry out the conventions and obli- 
gatioii^ which the committee of a ceiitril bank is bound to do in 
accoidance with tlie ’precedeiiL.s and piacuce whicli have been so long 
in !orei. vSub-sectioii (2i (U section 43 as ongiiialh passed and before 
It was aiiRiideO Ia Act Yl or 1934 did not in my oninion coii- 
lt:in])iaie ills embarking on legular banking liiisines^, liunowing 
airc^h t)!' lending anew' nv ^e.vpaiiding ciedit. In most cases 
lie will nut have tlu. knowledge, training and cquipiiKuUo discharge 
such a luiiction and it will lie extrcmelv risky for tlie Piovmcial 
Bank to advance fresh fniuls to the Central Bank on his requisition. 
It the Registrar thinks that tlie societies m the areas of such 
banks require financial accommodation, and if the Government 
does not come forward to finance them, the Provincial Bank may 
with the permission of the Registrar, directly finance such societies 
alter satisiying itself about the eligibility of the borrowing societies 
lor iresh credit. As soon as the managing committees are restored, 
such new business transacted by the Provincial Bank during the 
period of supersession may be transferred to the banks concerned. 
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APPENDIX. 

Section 41 of tlie Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Societies Act (VI of 1935). 

(1) If, in the opinion of the Registrar, the Managing Committee 
of any registered society is mismanaging the affairs of the society, he 
may, by order in writing, after giving the managing committee an 
opportunity to state its objections, if any, dissolve the managing commit- 
tee and order that all or any of its members shall be disqualified from 
being elected to the managing committee of the society for a period to be 
specified in the order not exceeding three ye^rs. 

Provided that the Registrar may from time to time extend the 
period specified in such order for further periods not exceeding one year 
at a time, and not exceeding in the aggregate two years. 

Every order of the Registrar under this sub-section shall state the 
reasons for which it is made and shall be communicated by registered 
post to the registered society concerned. 

(2) When a managing committee is dissolved under sub- section (l), 
the society shall elect a fresh managing committee : 

Provided that, so long as an order under sub-section fl) remains in 
force, no member shall hold offee except with the approval of the 
Registrar. 

fS) If the society fails or refuses to elect a fresh managing com- 
mittee under sub-section (2) the Registrar may — 

(n) require an officer of the society to call a general meeting at 
such lime and place at the head-quarters of the society and require the 
socielv to take into consideration such matters, as he may dnect, and 

(/;) if such officer refuses or fails to calf such a meeting 04 * if 
there be no quorum at a meeting so convened, call such meeting himself, 
by giving notice to the members in «uc]i a way as he may consider 
reasonable, notwithstanding any rule.s or bye-laws prescribing the period 
of notice for calling a general meeting of the society. Any meeting so 
convened by the Registrar shall have all the powers of a general meeting 
convened under the by-laws of the society. 

( 4 ) Nothing in this section shall be deemed to affect the powers of 
the Registrar to order the winding up of a society under section 42 or to 
cancel the registration of the society under sub-section (8)^ of section 44. 

( 5 ) An appeal shall lie from an order of the Registrar under sub- 
section ( 1 ) to the Local Government on application made by any member 
of the managing committee within three months from the date of com- 
munication of the order to the registered society concerned. The» order 
of the Local Government on appeal, and subject to the result of such 
appeal, if any, the order of the Registrar, shall be final. 
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Section 38- A of the Mysore Co-operative Societies Regulation, (VI! of 1918). 

(1) If in the opinion of the Registrar, the committee of any registered 
society is not functioning properly, he may, after giving an opportunity 
to the committee to state its objections, if any, and after considering the 
objections raised, call upon the members of the society to appoint another 
committee in such time as may be fixed by him. If the members fail to 
appoint a committee which, in the opinion of the Registrar, is likely to 
function satisfactorily, and the Registrar is of opinion that, in the circum- 
stances of the case, it is undesirable to order the cancellation of the 
registration of the society he may, by order lu writing, dissolve the com- 
mittee and appoint a suitable person or persons, to manage the affairs of 
the society for a specified period not exceeding one year. The period 
specified in such order may, at the discretion of the Registrar, be extended 
from time to time, provided that such order shall not remain in foice for 
more chan two years in the aggregate. 

(2) The person oi persons so appointed shall have power, subject 
to the confol of the Registrar, to recover the assets and discharge the 
li'il'ilitics of tile <ociet\ and take such action as may be required in its 
intere^h. 

to' The Registrar ma> fix the remuneration payable to the person 
01 person^ so appointed. The amount of such remuneration and other 
cost^, if an}, incuired in the niaiiagemeiit of the society shall be payable 
irom its iinuK. 

(4) Tile pf'ison 01 persoim ,o appointed sliall, at the expiry of the 
ipei'iu 1 of bn> or tiieii appoiiUinent. arxoige for the constitution of a new 
comniitke in ac'ord.inee with the b\-la'\\s of the society. 

lo) taking an\' aet'on nndei siib-sec'tion (l) in nsp'ect of aii}' 

''OCiet}. the keg!^tlal shall, if the societ\’, is indebted to a financing 
Rank, consult siicii bulk legaiding such action and the provision to be 
mule for th" management of ihe aff ois of the society. 

(b) Aiiv membei of the societ\ mav, within one month from the date 
of an Older passedi by the Registiar under sub-section ( l), appeal from 
such order to the Government, 

(7) Notliiiig in this section shall be deemed to affect the powers of 
the Registrar to cancel the registration of the society under section 39. 
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Debt Relief Legislation in U* P, 

By Mr. Loranath Srivas'Tava, b.a., ll.b. 

There has been considerable economic distress in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh in recent years, as in other provinces of 
the country. Slump in prices and the indebtedness of those classes 
which eke out their living from land are some of the causes of this 
depression. The United Provinces Legislature being alive to the 
need, has passed six Acts to relieve, as far is possible, the agricultu- 
rists and other land owning classes from indebtedness and high 
rates of interest. Efforts have alsa been made to retain the landed 
property of the debtors with them, as much as it may be feasible. 

Agriculturists' Relief Act No. 27 of 1934. 

The first of the Acts in the line is the Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
which received the assent of the Governor-General on the 10th April 
1935 and came into force on the 30th April 1 935. This Act attempts 
to relieve the agriculturist from indebtedness by reducing the rate of 
interest and by providing easy methods of repayment. The term 
‘ Agriculturist ’ has been used in a wide sense in the Act and em- 
braces almost all classes of people who depend on land for their 
livehhood. It includes landlords, under proprietors, thehedars paying 
revenue up to Rs. 1 ,000 per annum, persons in permanently settled 
districts who pay a local rate under the District Boards’ Act X of 1922 
up to Rs. 1 20 per annum, and persons holding land free of revenue who 
pay local rates up to Rs. 120 per annum. So' far as actual cuki- 
vators are concerned the Act applies only to tenants who do not pay 
more than Rs. 500 as rent per annum and to persons who hold land 
rent-fiee, the areas of whose holdings do not exceed 80 acres. Be- 
sides these persons 'the Act also applies to agricultural labourers, 
general labourers, cowherds, goatherds, dairymen, blacksmiths, car- 
penters, fishermen, hunters, boatsmen, barbers, tanners and leather 
workers, scavengers, basket makers, potters, mid-wives, watchmen, 
weavers or other servants of the village community or any similar 
class of persons whom the Local Government by noti-fication from 
time to time may include. 

Chief Benefits Conferred by the Act. 

(1) Under the Act the Courts are authorised to grant instal- 
ments for repayment both in money and mortgage suits and also in 
cases in which money or preliminary decrees have been passed but 
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they are Hot fully satisfied. The time for repayment may vary from 
4 to 15 years in various cases. 

(2) The rate of futuive interest on decretal amounts has been 
reduced to SI per cent per annum. 

(3) Execution of decrees by sale of agricultural produce has 
been limited to 4 years. 

(4) Summary remedy for the redemption of mortgages 
merelv by an application .has been provided by the Act. 

(5) In case of possessory mortgages in future the mortgaged 
property shall be returned to the mortgagor at the end of a fixed 
term not exceeding 20 years and the mortgage debt shall be deemed 
as discharged. 

(6) Rates of interest have been reduced by the Act as 
follows : 

! Secured Loans. Un-securod Loans. 


Aiuoiint of Loon, 

J 

Comnonnd ' 
lH‘r cent j Simjjle 
per annum. 1 nor cent 
Venrly- ' annum, 

rests, 

i 

Compound 
per cent 
per annum. 
YeaHy- ' 
rests. 

Simple 
per cent 
per annum. 

( 7 . Rs. 500 ami iiiidcr ... 

(il 1 

9 

11 

14 

/). Rs, 501 tn R<. 5,000 ... 

6 

o 

I 

11^ 

c. Rs. 5,001 to Rs. 20,000. 

5i ; 7 


10 

O^erRs. 20,000 


6 

7 

sh 


l7) .\Iune\ lenders are re(jniu-d under the Act to keep regular 
annual accounts of every debton and to supply a copy of it to him. 
Failure to comply with this provision on the part of the creditor shall 
make him liable to lose v.diole or part of iiitcrest'and the costs of the 
suit. The debtor has also the right to sue for the account of the 
money lent. 

(8) A document will be prepared for every loan and a copy of 
the same shall be supplied to the debtor by the creditor. 

(9) A fine of not exceeding Rs. 100 for the first offence and 
up to Rs. 500 for the second offence will be imposed upon the 
creditor for entering in books of accounts a sum larger than that 
actually lent and for not giving receipts. 

(10) Interest on unsecured loans will be charged at the rate 
fixed for secured loans if the debts are paid back at the fixed time or 
earlier. 
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(11) Stamp duty and registration fee and copying fee have 
been considerably reduced on certain bonds executed by agricultu- 
rists. 

If the bonds are in the form provided by the rules prepared 
under the Act, no copying fee will be charged for registration. 

The following are the rates for stamp duty and registration 
fees : — 


Amount, 



Stamp duty. 

Registration 

fee. 

Copying fee. 





Rs. 

AS. 

Rs. 

AS. 

AS. 

up to Rs. 50 




0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

„ 50 

to Rs. 

100 

... 

0 

2 

0 

2 

3 

„ 100 

55 

200 


0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

„ 200 


300 


0 

6 

0 

6 

6 

„ 300 

55 

400 


0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

„ 400 

55 

500 


0 

12 

0 

12 

10 

„ 500 

55 

600 


1 

10 

2 

4 

12 

„ 600 

55 

700 


2 

0 

2 

4 

t 

12 

„ 700 

55 

800 


2 

6 1 

2 

4 

12 

„ 800 

55 

900 


2 

12 1 

1 2 

4 

12 

„ 900 

„ 1 

,000 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

12 

For ever Rs. 250 or part 
Rs. 250, above PvS. 1,000 
to Rs. 3,000. 

of 

up 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Nil. 


The United Provinces Encumbered Estates Act Xo, 23 of 1034. 

The second x\ct in the series is the United Provinces Encumber- 
ed Estates Act, which comes into^ force simultaneously with the 
Agricultuiist’s Relief Act, is intended to protect the landlords who pay 
not less than rupee' one as local rate. Under this Act the debtors 
are required to make applications within one year from 30th April 
1935 to the Collector givingthe details of their debts. Special Judges 
are appointed under the Act. After the application has been made 
the Special Judge will go into the history of the debts and determine 
(a) the amounts payable by the applicant to each of his creditors and 
their priority ; {b) whether there is any necessity to reduce the rate of 
interest, keeping in view the principle of Daindupaf, i.e., the total 
amount shall not exceed double the principal. In this respect a line 
has been drawn between the debts incurred before the 31st December 
1916 and those incuired afterwards. In the former case the totakdebt 
will not exceed double the principal entered in the last document and 
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in the latter case the total debt will not exceed double the amount 
actually lent. The Special Judge will keep in view the principles of 
the I^aw of Contract and the Usurious Loans Act. 

(c) Then he will grant simple money decrees for the amount 
found due and the Collector will then arrange for the liquidation of 
the debt by grant of mortgage or bonds or by sale of the unprotected 
property ot the landlord and bonds if any. The Collector is also 
entitled to sell the non-Zamindari property of the debtor as he deems 
proper after hearing the objections, if any, from the debtor. He will 
not, however, sell such personal property of the debtor and his family 
as it may be reasonable for a person of the debtor’s position in life to 
possess, unless the said property is pledged as security for loans. At 
any rate the Collector will leave for the debtor at least one residential 
house and its furniture if they are free from mortgage or charge. 

The entire debt of the debtor will be deemed to have been dis- 
charged after his unprotected land has been sold and bonds to the 
extent of the instalment value (which will be determined according to 
the rules framed by the Local Government) of his protected land have 
been granted. The debtor will also be immune from arrest for his 
debts. Protected lands are those which have been settled under the 
Oudh Settled PLtates Act or to which the provisions of the United 
Provinces Estates Act apply. 

After the application for the discharge of debts has been made 
to the Collector, the creditors will be debarred from taking execution 
proceedings against the debtor in the Civil Courts either by attach- 
ment or arrest. 

Now tliere is a class of persons who have remedies both under 
the Agriculturists' Relief Act and the United Provinces Encumbered 
Estates Act. But they cannot take the beiient of both the Acts. 
Once the debtor has applied under the latter Act, he will be debarred 
from taking refuge under the former one. The chief intent of the 
United Provinces Encumbered Estates Act is to protect those 
Zamindars whose property, for some reason or other, cannot be 
administered under the Court of Wards Act. 

The United Provinces Regulation of Sales Act, 

The third Act passed is the United Provinces Regulation of Sales 
Act. This Act also came into force on the 30th April 1935, but its 
duration is short unless, of course, it is extended by the Eocal Govern- 
ment. Ordinarily its provisions will terminate on the 1st November 
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1936. The chief object of this Act is to protect only agricultural 
lands which, but for the Act, will be sold for very inadequate prices 
owing to the slump in the land market. This Act applies to cases where 
agricultural land is sought to be sold in®execution of a decree for the 
debt contracted before the passing of this Act and the court does not 
grant instalments. Under this Act the Collector shall determine the 
value of the land attached on the basis of profits which would accrue 
'•6 the remissions in rent, revenue etc., were not in force. This means 
'^ignoring the conditions which have led to tie fall in the prices of 
land. The value of the land would be such multiple of the pre-slump 
profits as the Collector determines, subject to appeal to the Board of 
Revenue. After calculating the value of the land attached, the 
Collector would calculate if the whole or part of the land attached 
would satisfy the decree entirely. 

Under this Act the creditor has three alternatives before him. 
He has either to (a) take the agricultural land or amount of agricul- 
tural land so determined as the case may be or {h) to get the sale 
postponed till 1st November 1936, during which period the execution 
of the decree shall be entirely suspended and no interest for that 
period shall accrue, or fc) to get the whole or portion of land as 
determined by the Collector, sold and accept the proceeds in satisfac- 
tion the decree to the extent of the value of the land as calculated by^ 
the Collector. 

The Uni led Provinces Temporary Regulation of Execution Act 
No. 24 of 1934. 

The fourth Act is the United Provinces Temporary Regulation 
of Plxecution Act. The object of this Act is to protect small 
agriculturists who do not pay more than rupee one per annum as 
local rate and do not follow any other profess?ioii but agriculture. 
The Act also includes persons who are agriculturists, agricultural 
labourers, general labourers, cowherds, goatherds, dairymen,, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, fishermen, huuters, boatsmen, barbers, 
tanners and leather workers, scavengers, basket' makers, potters, 
mid wives, watchmen, washermen, weavers, or other servants of the 
village community or any similar class of persons whom the Local 
Government may include in the list by notification'in the official 
Gazette. 

The provisions of this Act are very limited in nature. i The 
Act does not apply to, (1) any decree passed after the comih^nce- 
raeut of this Ad, or (2) any decree passed in favour of a co-operative 
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credit society registered under Co-operative Societies Act 1912, 
(3) any decree passed on the basis of a contract whereby a cultivator 
promised to supply sugarcane or other agricultural produce in con- 
sideration of an advance of^ money made in order to enable him to 
carry on the operation necessary for the production thereof, or (4) any 
decree whose decretal amount excluding future interest is less than 
Rs. 10 or more than Rs. 1,000 or (5) any final decree for sale where 
the amount required to be paid under the preliminary decree was 
less than Rs. 10 or more than Rs. 1,000 or (6) any decree the amount 
of which has been reduced under the Agriculturists’ Relief Act 1934. 

Chief benefits under the Act, 

Under the Act a judgment- debtor is required to make an appli- 
cation to the court passing the decree on execution court within one 
year ol the commencement of this Act, i.e., within the 30th April 1936. 
With this application or on some subsequent date not later than 30 
days as fixed by the court, he has to deposit in the court 25 per cent 
of the amount due under the decree. This being done, the court shall 
fix annual instalments, not exceeding five, but the total amount 
required to be paid by instalments shall not exceed 40 per cent, if the 
rate of interest at which the debt was incurred exceed 24 per cent per 
annum, or 50 percent if rate of interest is less than 24 per cent per 
annum, of the amount due under the decree. Besides this no interest 
shall be chargeable on the instalments. Thus the debtor saves 25 
per cent to 35 per cent of the decretal money and future interest. 

The Usurious Loans Act X of 191S as amended by the Usurious 
Loins iU-P.) Amendment Act No. 23 of 1934. 

The fifth Act is the Usurious Roans Amendment Act of United 
Provinces. Tlii^ Act puts definite limits to rates of interest. In case 
of secured loans the rate of interest shall be deemed as excessive if it 
exceeds 12 per cent per annum pud it shall not be deemed as exces- 
sive if It does not exceed 7 per cent per annum. Thus the two limits 
are fixed and the court has been vested with a.- discretion between 
7 and 12 per cent per annum. Similaily in the case of unsecured loans 
upper and lower limits have been fixed as 24 per cent per annum and 
9 per cent per annum respectively. 

The Agriculturists' Loans Amendment Act of 1934. 

The sixth and the last Act of the series is the Agriculturists’ Loans 
{United Provinces) Amendment Act of 1934, This fVet empowers 
the Local Government to grant loans to agriculturists for the pay- 
ment of the existing debts. This Act will help the agriculturists to 
repay their debts more conveniently and it will be of great help for 
the purposes of the United Provinces Encumbered Estates Act. 
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House-Sites Hr Deprsssed Classes. 

By Mr. R. Suryanarayaka Rao, b. a. 

Servants of India Society. 

To those familiar with the conditions under which the depressed 
Classes live especially in rural areas, the fact that they have to depend 
on other classes not only for their maintenance but also for the land on 
which they build their houses and live, has often proved a great 
stumbling block for the success of a;iy scheme of social or economic 
uplift undertaken for their benefit. This entire dependence on other 
classes has had a great demoralising effect. But their economic 
position is so bad that they are not able to acquire the house-sites 
even if they wish to and in some places no land is available except 
that on which they are already settled, which invariably belongs to 
landlords for whom they toil. When the Tabour Department was 
organised in this presidency under the able direction of the late 
Sir George Paddison, one of the important items of work laid down 
in his scheme of ameliorative work was the provision of house-sites. 
He rightly realised that in order to infuse a sense of self-respect and 
to create in them a desire for social and economic uplift, they should 
at least be enabled to possess house-sites where they could build and 
live without being subjected to the whims and caprices of their 
landlords. Sir George Paddison also found that in all places Govern- 
ment waste or poramboke land w^as not available for assignment, 
and that if the depressed classes w^ere to be helped to possess house- 
sites of tlieir own, the lauds on which they were already settled but 
which belonged to landlords, had to be cpmpulsorily acquired 
and parcelled out to them in coiiveiiieiit plots. This decision 
on the part of Government to acquire lands for house-sites 
for the depressed classes was stoutly resisted by the landlords ajjd' 
there was litigation on that account. Thanks to the decisions oplie 
Courts the doubt whether acquisition of land for house-sites foA the 
depressed classes is a public purpose has been set at rest. ^ In regaid to 
lauds acquired Government could not give away the house-sitesjfree 
of cost. For the purpose of helping the members of the depressed 
classes who required house-sites but who could pay the cost orjly in 
instalments, in some districts co-operative societies were started 
while in others assignment was made directly by Governmeii\^^ 
both cases the cost being recovered by instalments. So the two 
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methods which have been followed for the purpose of providing 
house-sites are : 

(1) Assignment of waste or poramboke lands free of cost under 
alienation rules, requiring the guarantee to build the house within a 
particular period and assessment or grouiidrent as the case may be, 
being charged only after a lapse of a period of years, generally 
seven years. 

(2) Acquisition of private lands, especially lands on which they 
are already living, and allotment of convenient plots for the construc- 
tion of houses. 

It may be interesting to know that under the scheme of assign- 
ment of Government waste or poramboke land up to the end of the 
years 1934-35, the total number of house-sites provided was 35,169, 
of which during 1934-35 alone the number provided was 1,465. 
The followingare the figures according to districts: 


Hast Godavaii 

9,908 

West Goda\ari 

690 

Kistna 

817 

Guntur 

3,543 

Nellore 

3,126 

Allan la pur 

834 

Bellary 

4,736 

South A root 

2,808 

Xoiih A root 

382 

Trichinopoly 

1,220 

Tanjoro 

150 

South Kanaia 

6,126 

Salem 

... 351 

Madias 

478 


Total ... 35,169 


It vill be seen from the above figures, taking into account the 
population of tlie'dcpressed classes in each district that the number 
of house-sites provided is comparatively very small. But it is grati- 
fyin-g that a atep in the right direction has been taken and those who 
hdVv'' occasion to visit the homes of the depressed classes can observe 
withUvhat pride the possession of land and house which they can call 
theii-lowu the members of the depressed classes refer to. Still large 
e^nts ot land reserved for their use remain unassigned. The fact 
IS that most of the land left unassigned consists of tracts which are 
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either quite unfit for cultivation or ev^en habitation or a large amount 
of money is required to bring it under cultivation. 

Undetterredbythe opposition obthe vested interests, the Govern- 
ment have pursued the policy of acquisition of private lands for 
house- sites. In regard to the lands acquired the policy of Government 
hasteen to recover the cost of acquisition in convenient instalments 
spt4ad over a number of years and the assignment is made either 
'airect to the applicants or through co-operative societies formed 
among the proposed assignees. The Govei-nraent have also paid out 
of public funds the cost of land for streets and other public purposes, 
the assignees being required to paypnly the cost of the plots assigned 
to them. For the past two years the Government could not allot 
any amount for purposes of acquisition of land for house-sites and 
such acquisition as has been made during this period has been in 
regard to cases wdierein the applicants paid the entire cost of land 
required for their house-sites. It is unfortunate that owing to finan- 
cial stringency the Government were forced to abandon this method 
for provision of house-sites ; but it is hoped tins abandonment is only 
for a time and it will soon be resumed. The Commissioner of Labour 
states in his repoit for 1934-35 that there is great necessity for the 
extension of cheris. Under the method described abore particulars 
of house-sites provided in. each district are as follows : 


hast Godavari 


1 1,128 

West Godavari 


1,737 

Ki.^tna 


3,640 

(luntnr 


4,099 

Nelloic 


208 

A nan tapin' 

* V* * • • 

422 

Bell ary 


384 

Chingrepiil 


1 ,064 

South Arcot 


3,033 

North Arcot 


1,401 

Tricliinopoly 

... 

1,005' 

Tail] ore 

... •... 

7,308 

Kuril ool 


85 

Cuddapah 

... 

• 26 


Total ... 

35,540 


The depressed classes in rural areas are generally agricultural labourers 
who receive their wages mostly in kind and the low prices tha ^rain 
fetches owing to unprecedented economic depression in lecent y^csiss,^ 
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have rendered them hnanciaily incapable of repaying the cost of house- 
sites even in instalments. Moreover, as the Commissioner of Labour 
points out, in most cases lands were acquired at a time when the 
market value was abnormally'high and owing to the fall in the present 
value of land, the assignees are anxious to vacate their sites rather than 
continue to pay the comparatively high value. Coercive processes for 
the realisation of instalments due have been of no avail as in itiost 
cases the amounts realised by auction sales are comparatively low 
Eviction proceedings have done more harm than good for in most cases 
it is not the nnwuHingness to pay but want of ability to repay that 
has been the cause of accninnlatejl arrears which are very large. In 
deserving cases Governineiit liave ])een pleased to wu'ite off interest 
due and to extend the period of repayment of the principal. But 
even these concessions seem to have had no effect. The problem 
how best to meet the situation and wdiether the Government should 
enlirelv abandon the policy of acquisition of laud for house-sites, have 
for some time engaged the attention of Government. This subject 
also formed part of the ag'^nda oi tlic Collectors’ Conference. It 
is encouraging to lertrn tliat th- Conference was in favour of giving 
cert.'iin conce'=!sioim to t'le dr'pressed classes. In reviewing tlie report 
of tlie Commissioner of Labour ]i>r U)34-35, the Government have 
-mnnonneed tin ‘r decision which may ns wall be quoted here : 

'■ Afloi VC]' cnicruUani' uleraiion the Government have decided 
on I ^(diC'nu l.v whietithey will ])ear half the of ao(inisi- 
lion, mihiet't to a navinunn of lA,. I'dri per acu- foi dry land 
sml Rn. UoO per .a'U' f(/r \\\t. Of tin- ])a]aiu'e the applicant 
IS to deposit 5(1 rrr-iU heforo acapiisit iim mid pay the remain- 
iiie, 5h ]ur rent in a limileil nnniber of insialments, not 
cxceedinu t(-n. In wav of equated jjavincnts covering piincipal 
and iiitcic- [. ” 

— There is no denving the fact that the policy enunciated bv 
G.mNrnmeiit marks n notable depairlnre from the orthodox line of 
actiopi and it is a step taken to indicate that the Government 
are Leenly alive to their duty towards the depressed classes and are 
prepared even to forego Icarge amounts to promote the economic 
coiid.tioii of the depressed classes. But there are some points arising 
out 0.1 the decision of Government wdiich need further elucidation. 
It is rjpt clear whether the change of policy will be applicable also 
to cas^.s of acquisition in the past in regard to which considerable 
Ity is experienced in realising the dues. As the change of 
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policy arises out oi the present situation, it is hoped the decision will 
be applicable to past cases also. If that is so, it is just possible in 
some cases at least the assignees w'ouldjhave by now managed to pay 
off 50 per cent of the cost and they can therefore hone to become 
ownm's oi their plots immediately. The maximum of the liability of 
Gojprnment fixed seems to be somewhat inadequate. It may be 
^jMcieiit in areas where land, whether dry or wet, is not costly. But 
in delta areas where the cost of wet land is bound to be high in spite 
of the economic depression, the maximum provided is insufficient. It 
is earnestly hoped that in deserving and really hard cases the Govern- 
ment would be pleased to raise the maximum. Then the Government 
demand that one-fourth of the cost acquisition should be paid before 
acquisition and the remaining one-fourth could be paid in instalments. 
It may be pointed out that this insistence on payment of one-fourth 
of the cost all at once requires reconsideration. lu most cases they 
may not be able to find the amount. The Government may be 
pleased to consider the question of arranging the repayment of half 
the cost of land in twenty equated instalments. 

The Comiiiissioiier of Labour, Mr. Rutherford, who has so ably 
presented the facts of the case to Goveriiinent and has influenced 
Government in giving these concessions) has plac:;d everyone under a 
debt of graMtude. It is hoped he will also consider the points raised 
in tills article and will do his best to get these concessions also, so 
that in a few years the economic improvement of the depressed 
classes may be assured. 
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Conferences. 

THE VI PUDUKOTTAH CO-OPERATIVE 

CONFERENCE. ! 

The sixth Piidukottah Co-operative Conference was held on ttlje 
21st Februar)' 1936 at Viralimalai which is a village in the State with ih 

credit society and a store. - 

The Conference was opened by Sir A. Tottenham, the Administrator, 
and was presided over by Diwaii Bahadur K. Deivasikhamaiii Mudaliar, 
retired Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras. Many pro- 
minent co-operators from Piidukottah and some from Irichiuopoly 
attended the Conference. 

ADMINISTRATOR’S OPENING ADDRESS. 

Sir A. Tottenham in opening the Conference said 
When I was invited to open this Confeience, I felt it my duty to 
accept the iiivitotion in view of the great interest that the Darbpr 
necessarily take in the growth and well being of the co-operative organi- 
sations here. The benefits— inateiial and moral — that these institutions 
might confer on the people of this country are so well known to you all 
.^liat I need not dwell upon them. I take it that all of us here are agreed 
thataieall} floiirNliing co-operative movement based on the thrift and 
honesty of tlie peipde and their de^iie to help tliemsehes, is bound to be 
of imiiien.--e good to the countr> a-, a whole and to the agriculturists in 
paiticular. 

It m imne titan 25 \cnis since this inoveinent was staited in our 
State. Tn (hi) , as )ou know’, a lar'-.e numlier of niral credit societies and 
societies of other t) pcs are not fiiiiclioiiing propcily for one reason or 
anothei, and it is Imt a poor consolation to 1)C Void that this state of 
things ],s by no means peculiar to Puclukkottah. It is therefore proper 
that co-operators should as.semlile together from time to time as you have 
here to-dav, take stock of the situation, examine the causes that have 
reel the exi.sting state of affairs and endeavour to concert remedial 
pires. Even were I competent to do so, I should not think it proper 
aiC deliberations by telling you what in my opinion are the 

P'^dhjbesDffecting the movement or the remedies for those diseases. 
cond.^L'^^^ are to be congratulated on your good fortune in securing as 
out <^-ri-ehident to-day Diwan Bahadur Deivasikamani Mudaliar, who has 
It IS Lj^i.^YOiker in the co-operative field for over 30 years and actually 
to cas^^ci the destinies of the movement in the adjoining Madras Presidency 
rWFniany years. Under his guidance and with his advice I hope that 
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you will be able to arrive at useful and practical conclusions as to the 
manner in which the movement may be reformed and stimulated, its 
defects eradicated, and its scope expanded. I await with interest the 
result of your deliberations and on behalf of the Darbar can assure voti 
that we shall coniinue to do all that we can to Imlp the movement bO far 
as W'f can do so consistently with onr responsibilities to the general tax- 
with the principle to which I attach great importance that the 
P'toveraent should be predoininantlv non-official and spontaneous. It is 
very necessary that members of co-operative societies should be made to 
realise fully that they can, if they will, gain concrete financial benefits 
from their membership, and that they must look for those benefits not to 
the public purse or the machinery of aJiy Government Department, but to 
their own will to help themselves and their determination co be thrifty 
and honest. 

It may interest you to know that the Darbar are conducting an 
agricultural marketing survey in conformity with the instructions issued 
by the Imperial Agricultural Marketing Expert from time to time. The 
survey of the ground-nut crop has been completed, and you will perhaps 
be surprised to hear that according to the estimate of the Marketing 
Officer, our vState is exporting every year about Rs. 8 lakhs worth of 
ground-nut. I find that the area under this commercial crops was 45,850 
acres in luisli 1330 whereas in I'asli 1344 it was only 15,428 acres. 

In the hope of incieasing the area under this crop, which has decline 
eel on account of the fall in the price of the produce and of the difficulties 
of finance, the Daiiiar are considering the possibility of helping the ryots 
to finance the cultivation of this crop and also devising measures to 
enable them to find a profitable inaikel for their produce eliminating ffie 
middle man and his sometimes false weights and measures. Similar 
ineasuies ina\ lie extended to other (^minercial crops, such as cotton, 
chillies, sugar-cane and lohacco. We have also sent our Rural Improve, 
meiit Officer, a Tom ing Veterinary Assistant and' two other officers to 
the famous V. M. ('. A. centre at Martandam in Travaiicore to be trained 
in improved nielhotis of Poulti'y-farming, Cattle breeding, Bee-keeping.,.. 
Palm>rah Jaggerv inaiuifacture, Cashew-iuil roasting, etc., and as’sooi'^''as 
thev letuni we hope to take practical steps mainly by, intensive ; in 
selected villages to induce the ryots to take to these profitable occupa'icns. 
But it must be rememliered that if this or any other schema is to prhve a 
success, the hearty and honest co-operation of those to be -benefited py it 
and of their leaders is essential. Your co-operation and your local 1^ now- 
ledge and infiiience can be of the utmost value in this sphere and "i; hope 
that they will be forthcoming, I will not detain you longer. 

I have great pleasure in declaring the Conference open and I wHsipit 
every success. 
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WEI.COME ADDRESS. 

Mr. G. Sundaresa Iyer, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in 
the course of his Welcome Addj;ess said 

There are 154 societies in the State. Four are iion-fuuctioiiing unions, 
one Central Bank, one Institute and 13 non-credit societies. The number 
of inembers on 30—6—35 was 11,653. The paid up capital of all these 
societies amounted to Rs. 1,11,821. Deposits amounted to Rs. 9j lakh-s. 
Reserve funds amounted to about Rs. 2^ lakh.'^. Loans due to the Central 
Bank from rural societies amounted to 2,26,000 of which 9 liquidated 
societies owe to the Central Bank Rs. 16,211. 33 societies have been 
superseded and 22 societies are in a^ dormant condition. 

The Central Bank had no difficulty for funds. It had nearly 2 lakhs 
of rupees which would have been with it permanently. But unfortunately 
theie was no need. Societies failed to function, monies advanced could 
not be recovered. In order to avoid loss, the Central Bank returned 
most of these deposits. In 1932, the Depaitment was placed under the 
charge of a Deputy Registrar, an able officer. He has done iniich to 
improve the position. Helms inspected several societies, weeded bad 
elements and has inspired energy where it was wanting. He has often 
made several imeful suggestions. He has persuaded societies to reduce 
inteiest on deposits and loans. The thanks of tlie ('(j-operatois aie due to 
him fur what he has done. 

Supcri'i'<ioi!, 

Thi^ IS a vexed (luestion hanging Ihe for } eai s past. Mr. Sat\a- 
iiathaii has pleaded for official control. There is strong cnlu'ism of his 
opniion 111 the “ Madras Jouiiml of Co-operation.” 3 'he esuaineiit of 
non official opinion, Mr. Rainadas raiitnhi, has plcaderl and is pleading 
for greater decentralisation and noii-olncial control. Wdiere the nianage- 
iiieiit becoiiK's rc'ttoii and where; tlu're is abuse in societies certainly the 
department must take stiong action. There is no use of preaching 
democratic principles ihen. 

The DcparliiicnT 

this State, we have at present only a handfui of non-officials 
takffig interest. Supervision has been with the Central Bank from 1931. 
J)ia^n s are available and a report has been sent to the department. A 
depu ation wahed on the Assistant Administrator to settle this question. 
The natter is pending. All superseded societies are under the control 
of tb- Registrar. The urbau societies are under his control. Practically 
there is no supervision for them. Official supervision in my opinion, 
will p 'ove a thorough failure at the present stage of the movement 
Much lepends upon interest evinced— be he an official or a non -official . 

supervision will result in stereotyped forms and artificiality, 
^thority will take the place of friendly criticism. It will be mechanical 
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and will be dull and uninspiring. This is my personal conviction. Diwan 
Bahadur T. A. Ramalingam Cliettiar observes “ seeing the present condi- 
tion of the societies, it is very necessary that this question of supervision 
should be tackled and some satisfactoH arrangement made in each 
district. I am not one who believes in any one panacea being universal 
Problems as well as their remedies differ from place to place. What is 
good^ffor one place or one set of institutions may not be good for others. 
Sr i would request each district to consider this question urgently and 
come to its own conclusion.” Non-official supervision, without some 
sort of official control, may not also be successful at present. There must 
be team work ; lines of work should be chalked out and there must be a 
board of officials and non-officials for supervision. The Board must 
meet monthly, review the work done by supervisors, pass their pay bills 
and do oilier tilings necessary to rehabilitate the movement. Supervision, 
Audit, Tnspeclion—all these may have different meanings but the only 
woik liiat has to be done now is the work of collection and the work of 
finding out liow much in each society will prove irrecoverable. Govern- 
meiil shoubl contrihule a portion of the expenses, if necessary. These 
aie (lavs of necessary retrenchment and I feel nervous to make this 
suggestion. In each society, each loan must be thoroughly examined, 
(S)iu'ibatioii sliotild bo attempted, loans secured, committees formed 
wlieievm possible, societies should lie grouped and placed in charge of 
('oinpeteiil jieisons. 

Ai^ricuJhiral relief. 

bverywlicre we liiid legislation, drastic and mild, to give relief to 
the agridillurist and to relieve him from the burden of debt. 
Ml . vSat\ aiialban has suggested llie passing of the “ Debt Conciliation 
Act ” u Inch is now made hnv in the Madras Presidency. Travancote 
and Cocliin have appointed committees whose reports are under scrutiny. 
Ill this vSlate also, an agricultural relief* committee has been appointed 
and It has begun to function. Gn a careful reading of the reports, the 
acts and the Bavaiiagaf scheme, blessed in several quarters, T find that 
there is a unaiiiinity of opinion with regard to some points. There should 
be conciliation on a voluntary basis between the creditor and the debtqp 
A creditor who is ready and willing to receive a portion of bis debts in 
full satisfaction of the claim must be paid his dues. There should be a 
net work of land mortgage Banks with money to be repaid in 20 tc. 40 
years at cheap rales of interest. The agricultural loans act shoulc be 
amended to enalde the Government to advance money to agricultuiists 
for discharge of prior de])ts etc. A simple rural insolvency law should 
be enacted. Immunity from arrest should be granted to the agriculturist 
not guilty of fraud. Subsidiary occupations should be found for agri- 
culturists who should learn thrift. Our Committee has just beguiDto^ 
function. But I am afraid that, unless the Government appoints a 
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separate officer with establishment for this work, no work is possible in 
the near future. It is a physical inipossibilihu So far as I have been 
able to see, the only thing: that is feasible is to study the debt problem 
and to start a Central Land Mortgage Bank whose debentures must be 
guaranteed by the Government as has been done in other provinces and 
Cochin State. Any drastic legislation will not yield any beneficial results 
but will only make the position of the ryot more difficult. WhatHorm 
Band Mortgage Bank should take and whether the lyand Mortgage B^tuk 
in the State, with scanty rainfall and no riveis, will work, is a question 
that must carefully engage the attention of this conference and the 
Government. 

Registration fees, Audit fees and Execution fees 

The recent rule levying half the registration charges has created 
some stir. In these days of retrenchment, it is unfrdr to ask the Govern- 
ment for moie and more concessions. But it appears to me that, so far 
as rural societies are concerned, the concession orginally granted may 
continue. Several societies are liquidated and several have been 
superseded and several are awaiting that stage In these societies, loans 
have to Ijv set'iiredi on mortgage of immovable property. Ihicnmbiance 
ceriiUcates have to be ol>tained and it i^ a real hardship if the concession 
i-i withdrawn in the manner it has been done at ])resent. The loss to the 
fro\ernmeut is vei\ liUle and I would atipeal to the Gowrnment to 
■e'camine the (piestion and to give exemption to sindi so-neties as iiiav be 
rrcoiiimcmU d b> the Registrar. 

Idle (juestion of audit fees ha^ been engaging the attention of the 
dcp'irlnKiU and if fees have not been le\'ied hitherto, it is onl>’ due to the 
svinpatheiic altitude of the Administrator. The department was alert, 
ft rojmnl the Madras itile. In Madias there was a strong agitation 
against the le\y and the fees bavC been reduced. Travancore and Cochin 
are just now tliinking of this levy. In this poor State there are only 5 or 
(I societies which can come under this category, it is said that Reserve 
fund should not be taken for establishment charges. I do not know on 
what principle, it should be taken into account for purpose of audit fees* 
Alter all, a competent Inspector on Rs. 40 to 60 can certainly audit these 
societies. It is siicli an officer that has been doing the work carefully 
ang well all these years. The Government should not think of making 
a urofit on this item. At the recent session of the Madras Legislative 
Copncil, I believe, the Government pointed out that the money collected 
wasi.only enough for actual expenses. The Travancore Committee have 
recommended that no audit fee should be levid from the smaller limited 
liability societies also. The Government should take a generous view 

should not levy audit fees and introduce a rule for the sake of 3 or 4 
societies. If an audit fee is decided upou, it must be enough to cover 
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the actual expenses and the Government should not think of making a 
profit out of the bargain. The scale fixed is arbitrary, unduly high and 
will be a real hardship. I appeal to the Government to study the question 
if and when the matter comes up before tfiem for consideration and hear 
what we have to say on the subject before passing any orders. 

We are fortunate in that, our sympathetic Government have not 
levk'd fees for execution. Had fees been levied, the result would have 
been disastrous. The department will only be another Civil Court with 
its concomitant disadvantages without any , corresponding advantage 
except that it may bring a small revenue to the Government. While I 
fullv appreciate the other point of view, I submit that this is not the time 
for such levy. 

In conclusion be made the following suggestions : — 

(1) The question of supervision should be settled once for all in 
the manner suggested if real success is to be achieved. The Registrar 
is to be “ the friend, philosopher, and guide. ” 

( 2 ) A liberal graut should be made to the Institute in order to 
enable it to carry on an effective propaganda. 

(3) The services of competent non-officials should be utilised. Two 
or three persons may be appointed as Honorary Assistant Registrars to 
dispose of all arbitration work and help the Registrar in office work if 
feasible. 

(4) Groups of societies may be placed in charge of paid clerks, ^ 
when sufficient iiitn for management are not available. Amalgamation 
should be attempted. 

(5) The Central Bank may be permitted to advance money on 
pledge of produce either directly or belter a central marketing co-opera- 
tive society may be tried as an experiment. Government should graut 
necessary facilities. 

( 6 ) A land mortgage Bank may be started,, if Government guar- 
antee principal and intere‘it for its debentures. Loans advanced should 
be limited. 2 or 3 areas should be selected as an experimental measure. 
Only creditors willing to come to reasonable conciliation should get their 
dues from their debtors offering adequate security. 

(7) The law must be modified so that the liability of members who 
join a rural society just for the purpose of helping it without incurring 
any liability as principal or surety may be made limited. . 

( 8 ) The Regulation should be suitably modified, on legal advice, 
so as to make the law of limitation clearly inapplicable to arbitration 
proceedings and executions. 

(9) Power should be taken again to enforce unlimited liability 
even before liquidation. 
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PRKSIDENTIAI, ADDRESS. 

Mr. Deivasikhamani Mudaliar’s address was informing and 
interesting as it contained his views formed after an experience of nearly 
thirty years. The following are extracts from his address 

The present condition of the movement. 

The co-operative movement in the whole of India is now passing 
through a crisis. The faults committed by persons at the helni, of 
affairs of societies either deliberately or out of ignorance and the 
widespread economic depression have brought the movement to this 
critical condition. The fall in prices of agricultural produce has hit hard 
the agriculturist, and he does not get enough income at present. After 
the Great War prices of produce rose very high and the increased income 
which the ryot got raised his standard of living. He learnt to spend 
liberally. But w'hen the prices have gone down now he finds it difficult 
to make both ends meet. He is unable either to cut down his expenses 
or to pay his debts. When he was in affluent circumstances he freely 
borrowed. But when suddenly there is a fall he is in a fix and is unable 
to repay his loans. The value of his land has fallen considerably. His 
land is valued now only at one half or one- third of its value five years 
ago. There are no buyers even at this price. When I was acting as 
Registrar, I once received a petition from a borrower of a rural society 
to the following effect 

“ When the prices of lands and of produce were high I raised a few 
loans from the co-operative society in my village. For the first two or 
three years thereafter I was paying the loan instalments regularly. 
During the past two or three years the value of land and the prices of 
produce have gone down and it is no longer possible for me to pay my 
dues to the society. There are no purchasers for my lands even to the 
extent of the moneys due to the society. I am anxious to get rid of my 
debts. You will please, therefore, ask the society to take my lands in 
full settlement of its chims.” 

I was very much pained to read this petition and it opened my eyes 
to the piteous condition to which the ryot was reduced on account of the 
depression. It is only after this that I took steps to give whatever relief 
that a Registrar could give to the members of co-operative societies. The 
ryot in the Pndukottah State has been equally affected by the depression 
as elsewhere. It is no wonder that the co-operative societies here are in 
no better condition than in other parts of India. 

As elsewhere in India, there has been a set-back to the progress of 
the movement in Pudiikkottah. On 30th June 1930 there were 119 
village credit societies with a working capital of five lakhs and sixty- one 
thousand rupees. But on 30th June 1934 there were only 102 societies 
with a capital of four lakhs and eighty thousand rupees. There has been 
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a progi essive fall in the borrowiug by societies year by year. The loans due 
by societies coiisequeutly fell from 3*42 lakhs of rupees to 2 lakhs of rupees 
on 30th June 1934. The overdues of members have on the other hand 
increased. The percentage of arrears to demand in regard to principal 
in rural credit societies was 71 on the 30th June last. The condition of 
the movement is not however beyond redemption and there is yet hope 
of revival. 


Defects in the working of societies. 

The defects found in the working of societies seem to be common to 
societies all over India. From a perusal of the annual Administration 
Report of the Registrar of your State’aud of the notes furnished to me 
by the authorities to the Pudukkottah Institute, I find that the 
societies in the State are suffering from the same disease as 
elsewhere. The greatest mistake which the societies committed is, 
in my opinion, the transfer to themselves freely of all outside debts 
of their members. No thought was ever bestowed on the repaying 
capacities of the borrowers nor on the sufficiency of the periods 
permitted for repayment of loans. The result is that there are 
at present in societies a very large number of loans which cannot be 
repaid out of income within periods which the Central Bank can give. 
I shall have something to say about ‘ prior debts later but I shall say this 
much now. Much harm has been done to the movement by allowing 
societies to take over the prior debts of their members, i^nother serious 
defect which has affected the societies is what is called a “benami loan”. 
You all know what it is. It is a loan taken by one to accommodate 
another. A person resorts to this type of loan either to escape the odium 
that he has taken the largest amount from his society or out of necessity, 
having exhausted his maximum borrowing power. Do you know to 
what extent members of societies go t^ hkie the truth in these loans. At 
the auditor’s verification to queries of inspecting .officers and before the 
arbitrators passing avvards the nominal borrowers stoop to accept the 
liability for the loan. But when the decrees are sent up for execution 
they come forward with the truth. It is only at this stage that the bonds 
of friendship, relationship or whatever it be that exists between the 
nominal and the real borrowers give way. If co-operators stoop to hide 
truth even at the stage of passing a decree how can co-operative societies 
thrive at all ? In the case of a benami loan the test of repaying capacity 
cannot be applied nor can the use to which such loan is put be ascertained. 
By the grant of benami loans influential individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals are benefited at the expense of the general body of members and 
in nine out of ten cases the benamidars are hopeless defaulters wnth the 
result that societies cease to function. The other defects which are 
found in societies you all know and I need not enumerate them. I have 
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pointed out 011 I 5 ' the above two defects which are mainly responsible for 
the present condition of the movement. 

Prior d^hts of the ryots^ 

It is now 32 years since the movement was introduced in this 
country. It is freely said that the movement has failed and the original 
object with which it has been introduced has not been realised. 'The 
agriculturist is not relieved of his indebtedness to any large extent and 
that the bene-fits which were expected of the movement have not been 
achieved. It is no doubt true that the ryot has not been relieved of the 
burden of his debt. But the co-operative movement is not at all to be blamed 
for this. I admit that the movement was introduced into the country as 
a result of prolonged discussion as to how the problem of indebtedness 
of the ryot should be solved. But we have to consider whether the Act 
X of 1904 ever contemplated that societies registered under it should 
take over the prior debts of their members in their entirety and allow 
them to pay the debts in small sums. x\fter the Act came into force, 
except societies in the Madras Presidency, societies elsewhere in India 
endeavoured to issue only short term loans and never tried to disburse 
loans for long periods sufficient to pay the outside debts. Plveii m 
Madras in the beginning, societies gave only loans repayable in one to 
three years. Later, for some time, they issued loans repayable in periods 
ranging from two to eleven years and thereafter issued loans repayable 
in periods not exceeding two to six years. The co-operators are not 
unaware of the fact that it is quite impossible for a ryot whose prior 
debts are large to repay bis loan to his society out of his income from 
land in the tune allowed to him. But you may ask me to what extent 
village co-operative societies were expected to assist theroyts in relieving 
their indebtedness. It is this. If he is given timelv loans for agricul- 
tural purposes, such as purchase erf seed, manure, cattle and for holding 
up produce for a better market, at reasonable rates of interest, he may 
till the soil in time, adopt the latest improved methods of cultivation and 
increase the yield of his lands. He may then be able to set apart a part 
of his increased income towards the repayment of his old debts. This is 
what is expected of the village credit societies. There is however the 
fact that the working of the societies during the last thirty-two years has 
not resulted in reducing the indebtedness of the ryot on any large scale. 
Although it cannot be denied that many societies gave timely loans to 
their members for agricultural purposes, the loans taken by ryots for 
agricultural purposes were not large compared with the amount required 
for such purposes. The ryots were keen only in taking loans for dis- 
charging their old debts. When loans were given for paying off prior 
debts, the period for the repayment of the loans and the rate of interest 
thereon were fixed not with reference to the income from land but with 
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reference to the prevailing market conditions. Societies, though they 
issued loans with interest at 9f per cent, were actually collecting interest 
at 12i per cent, owing to default of payment on the due date. You will all 
agree with me that it will be very dilhcnl! for a ryot to get an income from 
his land which will enable him to pay 12j per cent, interest on bis 
borrowed money for payment of old debts. Before the advent of co- 
operative societies the ryots were no doubt paying interest on their loans 
at rates ranging from 24 to 48 percent. The reductions in the rate of 
interest in co-operative societies helped the r3’ots to retain their lands for 
a longer time. What I mean is this. If a land had to be sold to pay off 
a debt boi rowed at 24 per cent after 8 years the co-operative society helped 
him to retain the land for 16 years b}^ charging a lower rate. You may 
ask me that if the co-opertive societies cannot help ryots very much in the 
redemption of their prior debts what else can be done for relieving them 
of their indebtedness. It is not easy to answer this question. It is only 
an iiicresed income that can save the ryots from his old debts. An 
average ryot does not contract prior debts by extravagant living or by 
spending too much on ceremonies. An experiment is being conducted in 
a district in Madras where loans are given only for ascertained 
cultivation expenses at so much per acre. It is found that at the end of 
each season that many borrowers are not in a position to pay the whole 
of the money lent. Some amount is left over and this is, if notpaideven 
at the end of the subsequent season, will accumulate as a prior debt. 
This experiment has so far demonstrated that the income of the ryot hi 
not at present sufficient to make both ends meet. Unless his income is 
increased, even a long term loan may not be of much use for payment of 
old debts. When the co-operative moment was started in the Coimbatore 
district, the ryots of those villages where co-operative societies were osga- 
nised were head and ears over in debts. Later, the Agricultural Department 
introduced the cultivation of Cambodm cotton in the district. As the yield 
of this variety of cotton was great and as the price was also high, it was 
found that the ryots got rid of their old debts and were becoming pros- 
perous and thatched roofs were replaced by tiled roofs. But when the 
price of cotton fell down again the lyots once again fell into debts. 
I emphasise, therefore, that if one wants to be rid of his debts, he must 
increase his income. For the increase in income, tffie ryot must have 
increase in yield of the produce and a fair price for the produce. He 
must have the best variety of seeds and also timely loans for agricultural 
purposes. He must adopt the latest improved methods 'of cultivation. 
He must have ample facilties for selling his produce at a fair price. The 
ryot must have easy means of communications for transporting his 
produce. Every village must be connected by a good road with a market 
centre. The ryot must have an assured income and for this he should 
not denend upon rains alone. Irrigation facilities should be available to 
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him. He should be protected against the import of foreign agricultural 
produce. If the ryot is notable to pay off his old debts even in spite of 
all these facilities, other reliefs should be afforded for the conciliation of 
his debts even as the Madras Legislature has recently passed an Act for 
that purpose. A periodical adjustment in this way will perhaps be 
necessary. 

Inspection^ Supervision and Audit. 

Many of you are aware that in Madras and in other parts of India 
much discussion was goings on for a long time and is going on still about 
the question of the proper agency for the supervision of co-operative 
societies. But this question need not trouble the societies in the 
Pudukottah State which number ohly 125. A financing bank has the 
inherent right to inspect a society indebted to it. If according to this 
right the Pudukkottah Central Bank were to take over the supervision 
of societies no one need be sorry for it. In the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces and Bengal, the supervision of societies rested with 
financing banks from the very begining. In Madras, on the other hand 
both the systems -supervision by local unions and by central banks 
were tried simultaneously, one in certain districts and the other in other 
districts. But later on, in all districts this function devolved on the 
supervising unions. Mutual supervision, f. tj., supervision by anions, 
can be effective only under normal conditions. If on account of the 
world wide depression and other causes, loans in societies have become 
frozen, mutual supervision would certainly fail. This is what has 
happened. To make the supervision effective, central banks ha\e now 
been associated with supervision. Supervision in Madras is now carried 
on jointly by the unions and the central banks. The recruitment, train- 
ing*, porting and control of supervisors are now with the central banks* 
They review the diaries and pass orders on the inspection reports of 
supervisors. But the supervisors a^ork immediately under the direction 
of the supervising unions. Their diaries and reports go to the central 
bank through the unions. The latter are thus kepf informed of what is 
being done by the supervisors and they offer suggestions for improving 
thewoikof societies. If central banks do so much, where is the need 
for unions ? For the efficient administration of village societies local 
knowledge and hefp is essential. The money lent to the villagers can 
be recovered easily only with their help. Nothing can be done in a 
village without the help of the villagers. In a certain district in Madras, 
the central bank urged the abolition of certain unions. It was decided at 
a conference of the leaders of the district that those unions should be 
abolished but before they were actually abolished, the central bank 
requested the retention of the unions, for in the mean-while, it found 
local help was reluctant to the forthcoming. It has therefore been found 
by experience that the supervision by the central bank with the help of . 
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the local tinion is the best type of supervision. It cannot be said that 
inadequate supervision alone is responsible for the present condition of 
the movement. In Northern India where the central banks have been in 
charge of supervision from the very begfinning, why is it that the move- 
merit is not better than what it is here’ ? The truth is that the supervising 
agencies cannot replace the managing agencies of societies. Supervisors 
cannot manage societies. They can only offer advice, assist in preventing 
abuse but cannot do the work of panchayats themselves. If panchayats 
who know their duties and responsibilities deliberately abuse their 
position, it cannot be effectively prevented. \^ou may close the society 
for this reason but the mischief is already done. Therefore supervision 
alone may not bring about the rekirm necessary in societies. The 
paiichayatdars must realise their duties and responsibilities. The general 
body of members must realise their responsibilities and make the 
panchayatdars realise theirs. The panchayatdars should feel that their 
work IS being watched by the general body of members and there is the 
village public opinion which they should respect. If the general body of 
members were to have any real control over panchayats, the general level 
of their education should be raised. Till this happens the greedy 
panchayatdars will use the societies for their own selfish ends. We find 
that societies composed of educated members controlling the work of 
panchayatdars have generally been managed well. We cannot however 
keep quiet till the general body of members learn their work. As loans 
had been granted indiscriminately without refeience to the repaying 
capacity and worth of the borrowers, the overdues were increasing year 
by year and the entire outstanding loans have become overdue in several 
societies. The central bank which has lent the money cannot afford to 
keep quiet and it must be given all facilities to recover its dues. I^et it t^ke 
over supervision entirely in its hands for there is no better agency than 
that at present. 

As regards the question of audit it is well tp leave the work to the 
Government, when they have undertaken to do it. For, Government 
audit increases the confidence of the investing public in the movement. 
Apart from it, it cannot be denied that it is a sound principle to entrust 
the work of audit to an independent outsider and when Government 
undertakes to do it, no objection need be raised. In regard to supervision, 
it should be left entirely in the hands of societies here in Pudukkottah 
in charge of the Central bank. When non-official supervising agencies 
do not do their duty, Governmeut should step in and induce them to do 
their work. If in spite of that, supervision collapses. Government should 
take over the supervision themselves. 

Co-operative Education. 

Members of village societies should thoroughly understand the 
. principles of co-operation if societies are to work successfully. They 
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should know that there is a diifereiice between borrowing from a sowcar 
and borrowing from a co-operative society. In a co-operative society 
persons who are subject to the same disability or difficulty or who are 
anxious to achieve a commoi/good object join together and try to rid 
themselves of the difficulty or to achieve the common good purpose. 
They should be alive to the fact that the other members are likely to be 
affected adversely if they do not individually discharge their duties 
properly. Members of monthly chit funds conducted in our country 
have understood this principle. But members of co-operative societies 
have not understood it. In a village no person will join a chit fund unless 
he is sure he can pay the periodical subscription. But in a co-operative 
society he takes a loan easily. •The reason is his ignorance of the 
principles of co-operation and the limitations of his society. The villager 
should know the principles upon which the society in his village works 
and the possible good that it can do for him. The persons in charge of 
the movement should din these principles into the ears of the members 
of co-operative societies from time to time. This should be done by the 
periodical holding of co-operative classes in villages. 

It is also iiecessary that the supervising staff should have adequate 
training in the principles and practice of co-operation from' time to time, 
^ oil might have known through the newspapers that the Oovernment of 
India have asked the local Governments to pay attention to this aspect of 
^the matter. I consider that in the present condition of the movement 
in your State it is necessary to take up the work of co-opei alive educa- 
tion without loss of time. 

The following are some of the resolutions passed at the Conference 
RKSOUITIONS. 

A condolence resolution touphing the death of Mr. Radbakrishna 
Aiyar, Retired Dewan Pei.shkar, who evinced keen interest in the move- 
ment in the State, both during his term of service and even after retire- 
ment was adopted. 

The conference while thanking the Durbar for the help they had ren- 
dered to the co-operative movement prayed them to continue to evince 
the same syrapathedic interest throughout. 

The conference opined that the levy of execution fees, if in contem- 
plation, would result in setting up a parallel Civil Court, with its atten- 
dant disadvantages, and requested the Durbar not to levy any fees for 
execution, at any rate for a period of ten years. 

The conference urged that it was desirable that a land mortgage bank 
analogous to one in the Madras presidency be started and that the central 
bank be asked to approach the Government to take the necessary 
steps in that direction and that the question be referred to the Agricultural 
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Relief Comraitteej appointed by the Government for taking necessaiy 
steps. 

The organisation of cottage industries on a co-operative basis was 
urged in another resolution and the conference requested the Durbar to 
instruct the Rural Development Officer to organise such societies, in sui- 
table areas after his return from training. A resolution was also passed 
that the practice of imposing penal interest on defaulters, must be 
discontinued. 

To spread the co-operative principles amdng women, the appoint- 
ment of two lady honorary organisers was urged by the conference. 


FIFTEENTH CENTRAL BANKS’ CONFERENCE. 

The following aie the resolutions passed by the Fifteenth Session of 
the Central Banks’ Conference held on Saturday the 2lstaiid Sunday the 
22nd Nnrch 193G in the piemises of the Madras Pi-ovincial Co-operative 
Bank, Dtd., with Dewan Bahadur T. A. Raraaliiigam Chettiar in the chair. 

1. This Conference is unanimously of opinion that there was no 
valid cause for the amendment passed recently to section 43 of the Co- 
operative Societies Act, sub-section 5 (li) changing “ concurrence of the 
Provincial Bank” to “consultation with the Bank” and the reasons 
given therefor uie not correct and that the old state of things should be 
restored. 

2. This Conference was surprised at the rules framed by the 
Government under section 65, empowering the manager or his nominee 
to represent the superseded bank on the management of the financing 
bank and requests tlie Government to delete this provision and provide 
for the representative to be elected by the general body. 

3. This Conference is of opinion Wiat.tlm supersession of the Com- 
mittee under section 43 does not involve the supersession of the general 
body and it should be called in the usual course. 

4. This Conference is of opinion that in all cases of supersession of 
central banks the agency to take the place of the Committee shall ordina- 
rily be a council of three or five members nominated by the Registrar. 

5. If the societies affiliated to a central bank, whose Committee is 
superseded, require financial accommodation, it is desirable,^ in the opi- 
nion of this conference, that the provincial bank should finance them 
direct with the Registrar’s permission during the period of supersession, 
and transfer all such new business to the central bank, as soon as its 
Committee is restored. 

6. This Conference is of opinion that the present policy of the 
Department in regard to the diversion of substantial portions of the 
profits earned by the central banks to bad debt reserve is not sound and 
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that it operates to the prejudice of the societies which are working well 
and contribute to the profits of the central banks and therefore resolves 
that where the profits are sufficient to provide a dividend of not less than 
five per cent, provision should be made for such dividend and the 
balance alone be diverted to bad debt reserve. 

7. This Conference is of opinion that in order to develop loan and 
sale societies, central banks should be helped to erect godowns in suitable 
localities where there is scope for development of business and urges on 
the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank the desirability of raising long" 
term money by the issue of uncovered debentures, if necessary. 

8. This Conference is of opinion that under the present conditions, 
it is desirable to have uniformity in regard to the method of constitution 
of the Boards of Central Banks, and therefore, resolves : 

(i) that the proportion of individuals to society-representatives on 
ihe Board should be 1 : 2 ; 

(ii) that the representatives of individual share-holders should be 
elected by the individual share-holders themselves at a meeting of their 
own ; 

fiii) that the representatives of the societies shall be elected by the 
general bodies of unions or groups of unions as the case mav be. 

9. This Conference resolves that the letter dated 20th Dec. 1935 
from the Registrar of Co-operative Societies inviting the opinion of the 

. Provincial Bank on the suggestions made by the Joint Registrar in regard 
to a “ Trustee Bank for Clearance of Debts ” be circulated to the Central 
Banks for favour of opinion. 

10. In view of the Joint Registrar’s assurance that the matter will 
lie looked into, the consideration of the Registiar’s Circular I). Dis. A. 
1688 36 dated 2nd March 1936 suggesting an amendment to the by-laws 
of central l)aiiks relating to thy election of members of the Board of 
Management be dropped. 

11. At present central banks are not assessed to profession-tax on a 
uniform basis. Some banks are assessed on the net profits and others on 
the interest earned on certain items of the investments and miscellaneous 
income such as commission, entrance and transfer fees. It is therefore 
resolved that a uniform procedure of assessing central banks, only on the 
interest on securities held by them and miscellaueous income may be 
recommended to the Local Government. 

12. As per recent G.O. on the subject, central banks should not 
treat the undrawn portion of cash credit granted by the Provincial Bank as 
fluid resource to meet the liabilities due to the public. It is a great handi- 
cap to central banks. Most of the central banks fail to ulaintain the 
requisite standard of fluid resource in part A of the statement on account 
of this restriction. It is therefore resolved to request the Local Govern- 
ment to revise the order contained in G. 0. Mis. 1488 dated 29-10-1934. ‘ 
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13. This Conference resolves to request the Imperial Bank of India 
to grant overdraft accommodation to central banks on the security of the 
debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank. 

14. Resolved to request the Local Government to increase the limit 
of the deposits that central banks may accept from Local Bodies to 
one-half of the total borrowings. Further resolved that the Registrar be 
reque-sted to remove the restrictions imposed by him viz., that no fresh 
investment exceeding Rs. 5,000 be accepted by the central banks without 
his previous sanction. 

15. Resolved that the Government be requested to reduce the audit 
fees payable by the societies by 25 per cent and that power be given to 
the Registrar to reduce the amount still further in fit cases. 

16. This Conference views with concern the whittling down of the 
concession of free transfers by narrow interpretation of the rules goiter- 
ning issue of free remittances and requests the Registrar to see that a 
broad interpretation is given to the rules governing the same. 

17. This Conference feels that the Judgment of Cornish J. reported 
in 70 M. L. J. 31 vitally affects the position of awards in the societies and 
reciuests the Government to amend the Co-operative Societies Act 
suitably. 

18. Resolved that in future three meetings of the Board of Manage- 
meiit of the Provincial Bank be held every year. 

19. In as much as that Rule XVIII of the rules made under the Co-' 
operative Societies Act is mandatory, and the office bearers cease to hold 
office automatically, the Registrar be requested to register a by-law autho- 
rising the hnaiicing bank to convene a general body of the society as and 
when a deadlock in the administration of a society* is created. 

20. Resolved that where the societies have no dues to financing 
l)anks and when the Registiar and the*Committee of the financing bank 
agree, a portion of the share capital may be refund^ed to societies. 

21. Resolved that the Registrar be requested to increase the staff 
availal)]e for non-credit work and distribute their services according to 
the number of societies and transactions in each area. 

22. The Registrar, who is the convener of the Sub-Committee of 
the Provincial Plconomic Council dealing with co-operation, has asked 
the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank and the Madr,as Provincial 
Co-operative Union for their views on Mr. Satyanathan’s R.eporton Agri- 
cultural Indebtedness. 

This Conference resolves to adopt the memorandum appended hereto 
(See Appendix) and to communicate the same to the Registrar and the 
Provincial Economic Council. 
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APPENDIX 

Memoranduai 

OH 

Mr. SATVANATHAN’S REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

I. Remedies for Agricultural Indebiedness. 

The report of Mr. Satyanatlian deals primarilj’’ with ‘ Agricultural Indebted- 
ness” to which the terms of reference mainly relate. The question of the facilities 
which are now afforded by co-operative societies and land mortgage banks td agri- 
culturists is one which is incidental to the main theme of enquiry. The report is 
divided into two parts ; the first part deals with agricultural debt, its causes and 
effects and the second part dea*!s with remedies for rural indebtedness. The discus- 
sion on the Co-oporative movement falls within Part II. It is not necessary to deal 
with Part I of his report, which is devoted to the ascertainment of the volume of 
agricultural indebtedness, its causes and effects. He estimates the total debt of the 
province at Rs. i/.OO crore.s and on an investigation conducted in 140 select villages, 
he arrives at an estimate of the debt per head of population at Rs. 38, per family at 
Rs. 194, per acre of occupied land at Rs. 63 and per rupee of assessment at Rs. 21. 
No investigator can claim accuracy for such computation. The Bowle-y and 
Robertson Committee’s report condemns the computation of national income or 
debt by the method of multiplying figures collected for typical villages instead of in 
villages selected by random samples. There arc other infirmities in re^i^'ard to these 
inferences. Too much is made, for instance, of the theory that “ debt follows cre- 
dit ”, though it is incontrovertible faef that dire necessity is a frequent cause of 
debt and that agriculture is not a profitable business. Again, the Special Officer's 
assessment of the income per liead of population is apt to bo questioned by econo- 
mists on the one hand and by administrators on the other, particularly in respect 
of the allowance for tlie cost of cultivation. In regard to factors like tlie sy.stem 
'of moneylenders, the malpractices of micldlomon, lack of marketing facilitias, liti- 
gation etc., it IS conceded by the Special Officer him.solf that it is impossible to 
assess correctly the proportion of indebtedness due to each, even after an elaborate 
enquiry. It is not ncce.ssary for formulating immediato moasuros for relief of 
agricultural indebtedness to arrive at exact figures under oacli of those heads. It 
is'generally conceded, as the officer says, tliat tho volume of indebtedness is heavy 
and it is mounting ipi rapidly by the accumulation of high rates oi' interest in spite 
of the fact that land i.s passing from debtor to creditor in satisfaction of his debts. 
The part of tho report which is of more immediate interest to us in Fart IT which 
deals with remedies for agricultural indebtedness. 

The Special Officor'riglitly lays emphasis']©!! the need for increasing the earning 
capacity of the ryot if ho is not to relapse into indebtedness as tho main lino of re- 
medial action. He suggests some steps that the Departments of Agriculture and 
Industries n ay take to iraprovo the income of the cultivators. With regard to the 
Agricultural Departifient, he suggests Di/cr alia the following : (1) An Agricultural 
Demonstrator for each firka to do propaganda among farmers and to impart agri- 
cultural knowledge ; (2) Measures for increasing the stock of cattle at the disposal 
of the farmer ; lo) Promotion of subsidiary occupations like poultry and bee-keep- 
ing ; (4) The transfer of the grant of takka.i loans from the Revenue to the Agri- 
cultural Department ; (5} Devoting as much attention to marketing as to raising of 
crops ; and (6) The starting of agricultural associations for carrying on propaganda 
and education and to form societies for collective co-operative farming. In regard 
to the Department of Industries, he suggests; (1) The grant of full and free per- 
mission to exploit ail waste products such as those of sugar factories ; (2) Explor- 
ing possibilities of foreign and home markets and finding outlets for absorbtion of 
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articles manufactured in India particularly in cottage industries ; (3) the protection 
of cottage industries particularly handlooni weaving, from predatory actirities of 
the middlemen ; (d) Giving precedence to the claims to departmental plants to 
agriculturists and small scale industrialists, over other interests, in the engineering 
section of the Department. These and other measures seem to us to ho calculated 
to help the agriculturists and the Governments say on those and other cognate 
recommendations is eagerly expected by the public. 

In dealing with the causes of indehtedne.ss, the Special Officer has touched 
upon the delicate and vexed question of land revenue and said that on ryotwari 
land 35 per cent of the net profits in normal years is all that was needed to pay it, 
while on Zamindari land twice as much is needed, pt might not be a major cause of 
indebtedness in a normal year. In another part of his -eport he states that land 
revenue is rather heavy, especially in bad years, but any reduction would mean less 
money to the Government to spend on the people, as though the ryots arc now 
getting any c msidcrablo return for what they pay. Those are conclusions which 
will not be accepted by the people. On the other hand, the general view is that a 
substantial reduction in the land revenue is urgently caJed for. 

Coming to remedies, on which there is less scope for controversy and which 
lend themselves to immediate legislative and executive action the most important 
remedies suggested are : (1) Scaling down and conciliation of debts ; (2) Registration 
of money-lenders and regulation oi money-lenders’ accounts ; (3) Amendment of the 
Usurious Loans Act so as to declare all compound interest on loans to agriculturists 
as usurious, and to givo greater freodom to Civil Courts to relievo debtors from 
exet'ssiso claims for interest ; (i) Amendment of the Civil Procedure Code m order 
to (i) onsuro the application of the section empowering courts to give instalments 
to debtoias with greater frequency and svmpath> ; (ii) wipe out personal liability 
under mortgage docreos ; (lii) postii. moment of action ag.iinst sureties until after 
all remedies against principal debtor are exhausted; (iv) Prohibiting the decree- 
holder from imrohasing judgment debtor's property except for reasonable value to 
be lixed liy the Court after duo enquiry ; and (v) the .abolition of civil imprisonment 
lor debt. 

The interest in tin’ portion of the 'mport dealing with scaling down and conci- 
liation of di'bts which is very informing and well argued is now shifted to the ‘debt 
conciliation Bill of Dewan Bahadur T. A. Ramalingam Cliettiar, which has now 
been passed into law by the Madras Legislative Council and it is perhaps too soon 
to discuss how far it should be amended. We have now to deal with the Bill as 
finally passed by the CoXincil and not with the recommendations of Mr. Satyematlian. 
He himself has no illusions about the lasting efficacy of a debt conciliation measure 
\vhich can only bo a temporary expedient to tide over the difficulties of the depres- 
sion. We have our own doubts of even the immediate effect of such an innocuous 
measure which permits a cantankerous set of creditors to resort to courts, with no 
other risk than that of losing costs even after the Board has given its considered 
decision. However, as the Government of Madras has come forward with a scheme 
to lend to agriculturists sums up to Rs. 3,000 at 5} per cent for % years in cases 
where the debtors are able to come to an understanding with their creditors and as the 
operations of land mortgage bank are also proposed to be linked up with the opera- 
tions of debt conciliation boards, it may be hoped that some measure of relief, how- 
ever small it may be, will be afforded. The Special Officer has not, however, dealt 
with the part which the co-operative organisations (other than land mortgage banks) 
can play in Avorkmg schemes of debt conciliation— an important omission. On the 
related remedy of protection to agriculturists against the consequences of indebted- 
ness, the Special Officor deals with the question whether there is need for any Land 
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Aiicnatlon Ac/ in the Madras Presidency. We are of opinion that he is quite right 
in holding that there is no need for such Act in this province, where there is no 
well marked agriculturist class as such. As regards the registration of money- 
lenders and regulation of moneylenders’ accounts, he is for compulsory registration 
of moneylenders who make a, “ regular business ” of it though the term, in our view, 
is a little too vague. He also wants a measure that will compel every creditor to 
render a full statement of account to each of his debtors, asked or unasked, as in the 
Punjab. We are in general agreement with these recommendations We are, also 
in agreement with the Special Officer’s recommendation for a fuller use of the Usuri- 
ous Loans Act by the Courts and for the adoption of the rule of Danidiipai as in 
Bombay, by which no Court sm^ll decree a larger sum than twice the principal sum 
lent originally. As regards the amendments suggested to the Cade of Civil Pro- 
cedure, they appear to us to be just and reasonable and are calculated to give some 
measure of relief to the indobted agricult^irists. 

The Co-operative Movement. 

We now come to the chapter on Co-operation. It is on this subject that the 
Special Officer is least convincing and informing. Ho new facts or figures have 
been collected and presented, unlike in other sections. He has relied too much on 
hear-say evidence and drawn too much from his own imagination. He is frank 
enough to confess his ignorance of the theory of co-operative credit and the extent 
of State control over co-operation in other countries. But ho seems to lay down 
the law for co-operators in this country from his very limited experionco. 

He starts with a historical retrospect of tho Movement and deals almost exclu- 
sively With the defects that have crept into tho Movement during the decade of ex- 
pansion— 1917-1927— and tho causes of its failure. The Special Officer makes no 
mention of the essential elements in the financial structure oftlio Movoiueiit and 
naturally expresses his wonder that “ the Movement has weathered tins depression 
as ^\ell as it has clone ’' and says that “ it is a matter for congratulation that it has 
not collapsed." If the Special Officer was of opinion that tho Movomeiit achieved 
a banking miracle or that it was due to a mere accident and good luck ot the credi- 
tors and depositors tha,t it weathered tho fiuannial storm, he was aiumrently speak- 
ing'-without much knowledge of the manner in which the foundations of the 
Co-operative Credit Movement were laid, how its superstructure was built, what 
steps were taken from the very coiiunem'ement to build up substantial share capital 
and adeouato reserve funds to enable the M ovement itself to absorb any possible 
financial shock, how the Volume. sources and interest rates of deposits wore regu- 
lated, the stringency of tho standards prescribed for fluid resources required to be, 
maintained by the financing banks and tlie strict insistence on those standards being 
observed, tho close relations established between the Central Banks and the Pro- 
vincial Bank as integral parts of a well knit co-operative organisaiion, the very 
strong position occupied by the Provincial Bank as a financing agency and balancing 
centre for the entire movement and several other essential financial features of the 
Movement-features to which the credit structure owes its strength and power to 
withstand the economic shock. The report bears ample evidence of absence of 
knowledge on the part of the Special officer of these and many other financial 
features of the Co-operative Credit Movement in this province. 


Two Fundamonial Referras. 

The Officer is out for a drastic reform of the Movement and his fundamental 
recommendations in this connection are twofold. Firstly, the elected non-ofScials 
who manage the financing institutions should be representatives and mouth-pieoes 
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of tho section of the public "wlio furnish the credit, i.e., of the creditors and deposi- 
tors. Secondly, the entire work of supervision of societies should be immediately 
transferred to the Co-operative Department, the Registrar being vested with the sole 
power to appoint and dismiss supervisors. Iii'»another connection, he also says that 
the Registrar should have power to dismiss members and officers of the societies, 
whom he comprehensively calls “men.” These two measures, according to him, 
will^attract not only “ honest and upright men who are now hanging back ” but also 
“ a great volume of money.” The Special Officer evidently thinks that honest and 
upright men and money are not coming into the movement, because it is not subjec- 
ted to control at the financial end by the creditors and investors and at the supervi- 
sion end by the G-overnment. It is hardly worthwhile taking any serious notice of 
these recommendations, for they are so radically opposed to the very fundamentals 
of co-operation. A movement controlled by money-lenders at one end and by the 
Government at the other has absolutely no’ claim to bo called a Co-operative Move- 
ment. 

The Special Officer is evidently of opinion that supervising unions should be 
abolished. He does not show any acquaintance with the history of the supervising 
unions or the district federations in this province. He says that the supervision of 
primary societies has been relegated to non-officials fifteen years ago and that their 
subsequent history is “ nothing but a tale of woe. ’ He does not say in whose bands 
the supervision was before it was so relegated to non-officials and how it fared in 
the hands of those who held it originally. A perusal of the evidence given before 
the Townsend Committee shows the circumstances under which the Department in 
whoso hands supervision was till then, shifted it on to non-officials. Non-official 
co-oiierators have not been unmindful of the virtual breakdown of the supervisorv 
agency in some localities and its extreme v/eakness in other localities, while in cer- 
tain areas the supervising unions have been and are wmrking well. The question 
was seriously dealt with at several conferences and gatherings of co-operators with 
a view to formulate remedial measures. The Provincial Co-operative Union and the 
21st Madras Provincial Co-oporative Conference dealt with the question fully. As 
a result of those ruinerous deliberations, the following measures of reform had been 
adopted, (i) Wlicre the Unions and Federations are worjemg properly it was deci- 
ded to hedp and encourage them to grow stronger, (ii) Where they wove very weak 
and not functioning properly, it was resolved that steps should be taken to liquidate 
lifeless ones and to amalgamate the small ei* once into larger ones and to reduce the 
size of the governing bodies of unions to effect retrenchment and find adequate finan- 
cial resources for the rcw,luced number of unions, (iii) In areas where there was 
utter breakdown of the supervising unions, it was decided that the financing banks 
should take up supervision and should have the power of appointing and controlling 
the work of the supervisors. These measures are being worked with varying deg- 
rees of success in the several parts of the province and non-official co-operators who 
have been trying to do their best are watching the result of t^ese measures and ar- 
fully alive to the necessity to review them from time to time and to modify their 
policy in accordance with the requirements of the situation. • 

We are, therefore, unable to agree with the recommendation of the Special 
Officer that the entire supervision should be transferred to the department. We not 
only consider that such a step would be extremely inadvisable but are also of opi- 
nion that it would not result in any improvement. The Special Officer’s recommen- 
dation, we are inclined to think, is the result of want of adequate knowledge on his 
part of the conditions obtaining m this province of the working of the system as a 
whole. There is something radically wrong with the Special Officer’s perspective 
in regard to the part which non-officials play in the Movement. 
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The nature of the Special Officer’s special pleading for officialising the Move- 
ment can be judged from the following problem he propounds to himself. “ I would 
like to see what those non-officials who are aJv^'ays hungering for more control 
would say if the Government suddenlf lost all interest in the Movement and decides 
to withdrav/ completely.” No non-official advocate of de-officialisation ever asked, 
to our knowledge, that the Government should abandon its interest either suddenly 
or gradually or to give up its concern and responsibility for the movement by with- 
drawing from it completely. The Officer however, does not wait for an answer from 
the readers of his report to his hypothetical question, but hastens to furnish it 
himself in the very next sentence by saying that “ if this were done, the Movement 
would most assuredly degenerate into chaos and early collapse.” So would every 
other department of State if the Government abandons its interest in it and with- 
draws its concern and responsibility for its administration. 

Change in the Law and Ruler. 

After setting out the various defects in the working of the co-nperativo credit 
societies, the Special Officer recommends certain changes in the law and rules. He 
recommends that every society should ho statutorily compelled to hang up it.s audit, 
ed balance sheet in three pieces, luiirudv, its prcml'-.e^, at the villni^e (huvaJi and at 
the Village Posl Ofilce no that it may be open to {iiihlic inspection. Another change 
in the law which lie w.,nts is that no nidividual should be entith'd to liold office in 
more than one co-operative society of a ‘./o///.;; or Loiuieiied kind at amy one time. 
He then proceeds to I'l-i uiiiineml the following .idditional powers ho given to the 
Registrar. ( 1 ) Sni’ch.argo orders should be capable of Ijcing issued even in respect 
of irregular to.fieiuiihiro of funds op iiogligence lor hhk' barred debts or loss of de- 
crees and bonds; (d) Wil liil disobudii-iice of tlu' Act ami uf bye-laws should in addition 
to being an ott’eiice under (lie piasmit lew for winch an offender may be [U'opeciited 
and punished by a Magistrate be also made piinisliablo by imitositum of jienalty by 
the Registimr liinistl I attiu' eiuiinry : (f») Tlio Registrar should have powers, under 
section ITmT the Vi t, to eonvime a, \ alid nu'etnig eeen zrilhoul a i,iiuiiini. and ( 4 ) 
Tlie Registi\ir sbmibl bo p'lven puweis under the Act to remove innieMii'able men 
after proper einiiury b\ ” men ” lie means e\ idmitlv both inembors and officers. 

TIlcPo may bi' uo objeetioti tii the mnocuous recommendation about balance 
sheets ot societic;'! beiHp. biiiig n]i 111 tliTct' dihermit [laces iii the same village. Rut 
such jubbcitv IS not likely lo improve Ibi' working of village sccietu's in any way 
The recumniemlAion tb..t iio person sliould bold olfce in more ilian one society of a 
similar or connected kind is l>uth objectionable and unworkable, it is not clear what 
is meant by societies ol a connected kind.” hi a financial ciiaiii, the primary 
societies, supervising unions, (hmtral Banks and the Provincial Bank are connected 
links. If, for instance, the President or a member of a village society panchayator 
of a supervising union is returned to the Central Bank as its representative, one 
wmuld think that he would be prlnia /aele a fit and proper person to become the 
President oi' a Directoi'^of the Central Bank. So would be a representative of a 
Central Bank in the Pro^uncial Bank. The rule that one man should not become a 
raember of more Pnaii one credit society andborrov/ therefrom has no analogy to a 
person holding honorary offices in a chain of financial organisations. If the Officer’s 
view is that a representative of a borrozeing society should not hold office in a 
financing bank or supervising union, it cuts at the very root of the principles that 
m a co-operative credit organisation, the borrower and the lender are blended into 
one and that supervision wliich is internal is the ideal to be aimed at. 

As regards the proposed additional powers to the Registrar, they will not only 
not help the Movement htt will entirely alter the character of the Registrar, in 
whom the ultimate control of the Movement is vested as the “friend, philosopher and 
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guide,’ into a criminal investigator, a prosecutor and a magistrate — a most embar- 
rassing position which no Registrar will accept- Instead of honest and upright 
non-officials emerging from their present seclusion and rushing into the Movement 
immediately such powers are given to the Registrar, the few such men who are in the 
movement will retire from it in order to preserve their self-respect and take to some 
other public activity in a more congenial non-official atmosphere. 

Intermediate Financing Agencies. 

The Special Officer’s plea for reducing rates of interest and making credit avail- 
able to members at as cheap rate of interest as possible will be nniversally accepted. 
In dealing with the need to reduce the rate of interest, the Special Officer says that 
the present high rates of interest pre^miling in the co-operative movement are due 
to “the number of middle-men institutions between the primary societies and the 
Central Bank of Madras ”, by which he apparently means the Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, and to absence of adequate and effective supervision of societies. 
He proceeds to say that “ if primary societies are properly supervised, they are 
likely to aiii^ad direct which will enable the societies to lend at much lower 

rates of interest than at present.” Whether this idea is that the Central Banks and 
the Provincial Bank should be abolished is not very clear. Apparently, he is of that 
opinion. We think that it is a very unsound view to take. The Co-operative Credit 
structure in this province is essentially a federation structure. The primary credit 
societies by being federated into Central Banks derived considerable financial 
strength and so did the Central Banks by being federated into the Provincial 
Co-operativo Bank. If the Special Officer recommends the reversal of this policy, 
we are unable to agree with him. 

In regard to the functions of the Provincial Bank in the movement, the question 
whether it slioulcl operate through branches as is partly done in Bombay, or whether 
the Central Banks or regional Banks should be independent units, which are linked, 
up with the Provincial Bank, as integral parts of a co-operative credit structure, 
(lid engage the attention of eo- operators at one time and the co-operative opinion of 
this province favoured the latter course. The advantage of having independent 
central or regional banks is that local capital and spare wealth of rural investors 
can bo more easily tapped and utilised locally. The Provincial Co-operative Bank 
must aim at attaining the position more of a balancing centre than a financing 
agency to Central Banks. When Central Banks are able to attract their own local 
capital and do not borrow from the Provincial Funk, as is largely (he case to-day 
it must be said that those banks have taken their rightful, place in the Co-operative 
Credit Movement. It is this ideal that should be aimed at by the Provincial Bank 
and its affiliated Central Banks. The expectation of the Special Officer, that in the 
wake of the supervision of the primary societies being transferred to the Co-operative 
Department, deposits will follow into the primary societies seems to be- wholly 
illusory, and is not founded on any knowledge of loccal conditions or the realities of 
co-operative rural credit. We are unable to agree with the ^iew that the higher 
rates now demanded by depositors are due to want of adequate and effective super- 
vision and that the public will be eager to invest their money aP lower rates of 
interest, if supervision is transferred to the Department. 

The question whether the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank itself can 
effectively serve the whole province or whether there is need for two Provincial 
Co-operative Banks, one for the Telugu Districts and one for the Tamil Districts, 
was the subject of discussion at a recent Andhra Provincial Co-operative Con- 
ference ; and that Conference expressed the opinion that the interests of the Move- 
ment would be better served if a separate Provincial Bank was organised for the 
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Telugu Districts with its headquarters also at Madras. Co-operativ'e opinion on this 
question has to he further ascertained, specially of the co-operative banks in the 
Southern Districts before our final conclusion is formed. 

Overdues, Arbitration and Execution. 

The Special Officer dealing with the problem of overdues says that “ if only 
societies accept repayment in kind the overdues will rapidly decrease.” He himself 
points out that for doing so, ample warehouse accommodation and up to date infor- 
mation of current prices are necessary. He says that the societies must accGi)t re- 
payment in kind at current market prices, charging a small commission for selling 
and immediately sell the produce and convert it into money. We consider this as an 
impracticable and unbusiness* like suggestion rmd will be unworkable in many 
localities. Even for the development of loan and sale societies and co-operative 
marketing on a humble scale, there have not boon adequate facilities and the whole 
problem is found to bristle with difficulties. To convert every credit society into a 
granary for storing the produce measured out by its debtors m discharge of the 
loans or into a commission shop for selling it, is simply an impossible feet. More- 
over the price of staple food crops often fluctuate so rapidly that the societies will 
be forced to speculate very largely in prices, if they adopt the suggestions made by 
special officer. Some of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees have narrated 
the sad oxpeineiieo of societies winch attempted it. Vve liavo no liesitation in 
rejecting this jiroiiosal. 

The Special Oificer makes the following recommendations in regaial to existing 
co-operati\o cleliks ; (1) Only instalment decrees should lie passed as far as possible, 
and where a default lias been committed in respect of a few instalments, decree 
should he passed only in ro.spect of such defaulted instalments, tliougli the, sooietv 
could obiain under tJio contract a decree for the entire outstanding debt ; (2) Penal 
interest should not bo levied uxco])t ns n report. (It is not clear ; what ” last 
'resort” means); (d) The Registrar should have powen* to extend tliecMsting loans 
in societies for a period of three years. We are unable to agree with any of these 
three suggestions. They constitute an undue infniigemont of tin; rights of the 
societies to recover their debts. If the Registrar should go on extending the [leiaod 
of the loans due by members to the societies, wliat is the central bank w'liieli finan- 
ce? the society to do and what is the Provincial Bank whicdt finances the Contral 
Bank to do? The depositors in these institutions v\iU have to bo ro])aiil iVum eolloc- 
tions in societies and if the Registrar ayts independently of tlie.se banks and gives 
extensions, how are collections to come in time to enable the financing hanks to 
repay their depositors and creditors. The Registrar must make himstdf responsible 
to help the financing banks out of the difficulty created by his extensions. Tho 
whole scheme is so ill-conceivcd and opposed to ordinary principles of bankin'^ that 
it does not require any serious discussion. 

Tho Special Officer then suggests that the law of limitation should not apply to 
co-operative debts and gives some reasons. We are unable to agree with his re- 
commendation or his reasons. There is no particular reason why a co-operative 
debtor should bp placed in a worse position than other classes of debtors in regard 
to his debt obligations and why a co-operative debt should be kept alive indefinitely 
The main reason given by the Special Officer is that “unscrupulous panchayatdars 
deliberately allow quite a large proportion of loan oases to become time-barred ” 
The remedy for this is not to penalise the debtor but to prevent unscrupulous 
panchayatdars getting into office. 

Loan and Sale Societies. 

The Special Officer’s recommendations in favour of a large programme of build- 
ing warehouses and developing co-operative credit on the security of agricultural ■ 
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produce and controlled credit (by which he means the integration of co-operative 
credit with production on one side and sale on the other) are non- controversial and 
will undoubtedly prove beneficial if worked out. It is however doubtful if the 
Government themselves will undertake the buili^ing of warehouses and renting them 
out as suggested by the Officer. There is of course no objection to such a course ; 
but for the Government to embaik on such a large building programme, the huge 
machinery of the Public Works Department has to be set in motion and the Finance 
Department has to be induced to provide funds. The suggestion that the grant made 
bj^” the Government of India for rural uplift schemes should be diverted to building 
of warehouses is in our opinion not a right move. The Central Banks and the Loan 
and Sale Societies may perhaps be in a better position to build warehouses at a 
cheaper cost and also to do it more quickly, if long term finance is forthcoming from 
the Government or any other source. To the extent such finance may not be forth- 
coming from the Government, the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank may raise 
long term money by issue of. debentures and make it available to the Central Banks 
or loan and sale societies for building warehouses at a rate of interest not exceeding 
five per cent. 

For tlic success of loan and sale societies, it will be necessary for them to enter 
into the business much on the same lines as middlemen now do. It will not do for 
them to wait for the mombors to bring their produce and only to sell it when it 
comes. Like those who are now engaged in our internal trade and the movement 
and marketing of crops, they must send out their staff and agents into the villages to 
gatlier the produce and to bring it to the marketing centres and if necessary to make 
advances to the villagers against the produce and crops. In order to do so, they 
must command adequate financial resources. Wherever the Central Banks them- 
selves rcconmicnd, the Provincial Bank may directly finance Loan and Sale Societies. 

Co-operative Training and Education. 

Tlio Special Officer has not much to say on this subject. Co operative opinion* 
in this province has definitely expressed itself in favour of education and training 
being entrusted to a non-official agency. The Department Is not the proper agency 
for importing training and education, if it is to bear any fruit at all. The views of 
the Madras Provincial Co-operativo Union on the subject are already before the 
Local Government, and it is not necessary to dilate on this subject now. 

Land Mortgage Banks. 

Wc do not propose to deal ^\ith the portion of the Special Officer’s report 
dealing with the land mortgage banks, as the Madras C«-operative Central Land 
Mortgage Bank \vOLild have done it. 

General. 

The Special Officer’s views on tho “ Need for a progressive policy ” and “ Co- 
ordinated and planned action” are largely of a non-controversial nature and indicate 
the ideals which the Movement should aim at attaining. They do not call for any 
special remarks. Their adaptability in practice will largely depend upon local 
conditions and other circumstances. 

The nature and extent of State aid to Agricultural Development, the need for 
the establishment of an Agricultural Credit Section to the Reserve Bank and to link 
up indigenous bankers with the banking system of the country and other items of a 
progressive and effective agrarian policy have so often been pressed on the Govern- 
ment that they do not need a recital here. 
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Government's Review on the Registrar’s Report. 

The Government of Madras made the following observations on the 
working of the Co-operative Department for 1934-35. 

The season this year was more favourable than the last and there are 
not wanting signs, such as a slight rise in the price of paddy and other 
commodities and a slight improvement in borrowings by societies, of the 
gradual disappearance of the economic depression. But the agricultural 
classes continue to suffer from the after-effects of the depression. The 
general reduction in the rate of intkest charged on loans and a complete 
waiver of penal interest are measures intended to assist in the recovery, 
but it woud be unreasonable to expect the Co-operative movement, in 
spite of the best efforts of the officers of the Department and the non- 
officials concerned with the movement in reforming and consolidating 
the societies to react with anything like sensitive suddenness to the gra 
dually improving economic conditions. 

Increase in Working Capital. 

The working capital of societies increased during the year from 
Rs. 1,632’05 lakhs to Rs. I,67r84 lakhs and there was also an increase in 
their transactions. There was, at the same time, a noticeable fall in the 
percentage of balance to demand in the case of both principal and current 
interest in the dues of agricultural societies. The following statement 
sets out the position ; — 


Percentage of 
" balance to 
demand in 

Central Banks. ' 

1 

Agricultural 

Societio.s. 

Non-agricultural 

societies. 

1 

1933-34. ' 

i 

1934-^5. i 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Principal 

53-86 

56-91 

70-28 

6'S-12 

23-14 

22*72 

Current Interest ... 

U'il 

11-81 ' 

G3-81 

58-69 

23-35 

24-20 

Arrear interest 

48-16 

50-96 

1 70-38 

72-20 

50-73 

56-48 


Reduction in rate of Interest. 

The continued easy condition of the money market has enabled cen- 
tral banks to reduce the rate of interest charged on loans to societies and, 
in their turn, the societies have reduced the rate of interest on loans to 
members. In order to stimulate repayment, the societies continued to 
grant, in the year under report, concessions to agricultural borrowers in 
the shape of a reduction of interest on outstanding loans and a waiver 
of penal interest in certain circumstances. An amount of Rs. 75,000 
under penal interest was waived by societies in 1934-35. The Registrar 
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has advised the societies to continue the concessions during 1935-36 and 
it is hoped that there will be a further fall in the percentage of balance 
to demand in the dues of the agricultural societies and central banks. 

All the central banks, except the Madras District Bank, have adopted 
the Registrar’s scheme for the examination of individual loans in affilia- 
ted societies, with the result that, at the end of the year, additional secu- 
rities had been obtained in respect of loans amounting to Rs. 14*08 lakhs 
which were ill-secured. There is yet a third of the total amount of loans 
advanced by societies which remains ill-secured, and it is to be hoped that 
the societies will not relax their efforts until every loan is replaced on a 
secure basis. Under the scheme of subvention by the Provincial Bank 
for the rectification of societies, the non-official staff was able to reduce 
overdues in 1,034 bad societies to below 40 per cent. 

A satisfactory feature of the year under report was that central banks 
increased their loan transactions from Rs. 84‘77 lakhs to Rs. 102*07 lakhs. 
Further, the surplus funds of central banks were still further reduced to 
' Rs . 26*36 lakhs and, on the recommendation of the Registrar, the Govern- 
ment have agreed to relax the restrictions on the deposits of funds of 
local bodies in respect of those banks which have no surpluses. All the 
central banks, except the Madras Christian Central Bank, worked at a 
profit during the year. The fall in the total net profit from Rs. 4*43 
lakhs to Rs. 4*21 lakhs is attributed to the policy pursued in recent years 
of making adequate provision for bad and doubtful debts. The bad debt 
reserve rose from Rs. 10 lakhs to Rs. 13*89 lakhs. 

Registration of new Societies. 

The fad that only 100 societies were registered during the year as 
against 140 in the previous year is accounted for by the fact that *the 
registration of new societies is now made with greater care and only after 
full and detailed inquiries into the prospects of the societies working 
satisfactorily. The registration of fewer societies was cancelled during 
the year, this step having been resorted to only after exhausting all 
possible methods of reforming them, viz., supersession of committees and 
appointment of agents for the management of societies. The Government 
agree with the Registrar that these measures constitute a satisfactory 
middle course between suspended animation and liquidation. 

In the transactions of agricultural non-credit societies there was a 
very appreciable increase. The purchase and sale societies bought goods 
to the value of Rs. 3 , 69,444 and sold goods for Rs. 17 , 03,884 as against 
Rs. 2 , 95,227 and Rs. 4 , 69,486 respectively in the previous year. The 
Government have been providing staff wffierever necessary for the super- 
vision of this class of societies in their initial stages, and look forward to 
a considerable improvement in the condition of agriculturists through the 
efforts of these societies in the marketing of their produce. 
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Land Mortgage Banks. 

There was further progress in the transactions of the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank. It issued, during the year, debentures to the extent of 
Ts. 28,72,800 against Rs. 24,79,500 in 1933-34. In accordance with its 
policy of converting high interest bearing debentures into ones carrying 
a lower rate of interest, the bank converted debentures of a total value of 
Rs. 10,83,200 and the benefit of the reduction in the rate of interest on 
debentures was passed on to the ultimate borrowers in the primary banks. 
Funds are now made available to them at 6 per cent interest. The 
working of the primary land mortgage banks also showed an improve- 
ment, and the utility of these institutions in the redemption of prior 
debts is being increasingly realized by agriculturists. Twelve new banks 
were registered during the year and there are now banks in all the dis- 
tricts of the Presidency, except Chittoor, South Kanara, Malabar and the 
Nilgiris. During the year, the banks granted loans to the extent of 
Rs. 20.57 lakhs as against Rs. 14.78 lakhs in the preceding years. 
Thirty-eight banks made a profit of Rs. 32,942 and the rest incurred a- 
loss of Rs. 17,067 during the year against a profit of Rs. 12,833 made 
by some banks and a loss of Rs. 24,089 incurred by others in the year 
previous. There w'as an improvement in the collections made by the banks 
from members, the percentage of arrears under priiicioal and interest at 
the end of the year being 36.89 and 6.51 respectively against 47.68 and 
12.84. The Government note with interest that these banks have already 
been taking bteps to compound informally the debts of their members 
with their creditors, and that in 143 cases a total original debt standing 
at Rs. 3,68,889 was scaled down by Rs. 38,191 before the banks dischar- 
ged it completely. 

‘’The working of weavers’ societies, however, cannot be said to be 
satisfactory. The profits earned l^y some’ of these societies fell from 
Rs. 5,057 to Rs. 924 and the losses incurred by others increased from 
Rs. 2,409 to Rs. 4,075. *It is reported that these societies are finding it 
difficult to compete with mill products. The Government trust that the 
starting of the Provincial Handlooin Co-operative Society financed from 
the grant given by the Government of India for the improvement of the 
handlooin weaving ijidustry will result in an amelioration of the condition 
of the weavers’ societies. 

The scheme for a comprehensive training of departmental and non- 
official staff an'd for the education of panchayatdars and members of 
societies, referred to in the report, has since been sent to the Government 
of India for approval. 
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Recent Utterances. 

Jiis Excellency Sir Hyde Gowaii, the Governor of Central Provinces 
and Berar, at the Budget session of the C. P. Legislative Council which 
commenced on the 20th February last, made a survey of the various 
measures taken by the Government in tackling the agricultural problem 
and the following are extracts from his speech on the occasion. 

Debt Redumption Schemes, 

When I addressed you last year I tried to give you some account of 
the measures which we were taking to cope with the three aspects of our 
agricultural problem, the diminution of existing debt, the provision of 
means for the liquidation of what remains and the prevention of further 
'indebtedness ; and ray first task to-day must be to render to you a brief 
account of what we have been able to achieve. Once again fortune has 
frowned on ns ; the cotton crop has been below normal for the fourteenth 
year in succession, and the wheat crop for the tenth. What we have 
done, therefore, we have done in the teeth of a fate which could hardly 
have been inoie unrelenting. 

Debt Conciliatiou, 

All who have had to deal with the fiist part of our problem have 
kept clearly before themselves one fact— that we were sailing in unchart- 
ed sens, and that we must, therefore, take careful soundings as we go, 
lest our good snip founder on unseen rocks. And what has been the 
result of those soundings ? The time has come, I think, 'when we may 
say with some measure of confidence that "we are set on a fair course, and 
that if the watch is vigilant and the helmsman steady of hand there is no 
reason why we should not sail on without fear into the dawn. By the 
end of the last revenue year, 11 Conciliation Boards had dealt with no 
fewer than 1 1 ,330 applications, involving debts of Rs, 144-5 lakhs, of which 
Ra. 6li lakhs, or 42 per cent, had been remitted. You may say, of course, 
that most of the latter sum was in effect a paper debt, and never could 
nor would have been recovered. But whether that be trye or not, the 
fact remains that the debt was there, a millstone round the raiyat’s neck, 
and that when a man is carrying a millstone of 100 lbs. in weight and 
some one knocks 42 lbs. off it, his heart will be lightened, just as his 
body is. Recently, w^e have received a donation from the Government of 
India w^hich enables us to start five more Boards, and the keen demand 
for a Board from almost every part of the Province is proof positive that, 
W'hatever may be the verdict of the future on our experiment, its present 
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eifect has been to bring relief and fresh hope to the countryside. It was 
inevitable that the practical working of the Act should reveal defects, 
and these we are endeavouring to put right as they become plain ; but its 
main structure, which is a combination of voluntary effort with the 
imposition of a discount on those who stand aloof, has come through its 
first year’s test as well as we could have expected. 

Land Mortgage Banks, 

Next comes the provision of means for repayment of debt. Ten 
kand Mortgage Banks hav^ now been established, and Government has 
guaranteed the principal of their debentures up to a limit of 50 lakhs, 
and has also guaranteed the interest on them. But here a curious situa- 
tion seems likely to arise. There i?; no dearth of applications for loans. 
There is a certain class of debtor who will swim in shoals after the bait 
of a loan at 7 per cent, but unfortunately he is not the class which a 
Bank dealing with Government guaranteed capital wishes to attract. The 
class which it wants to attract is the class which can be relied on to pay 
its instalments on the due dates ; and here the warning which I uttered 
last year seems likely to come true. What is happening is this : the 
Bank says, We will cliaige you 7 per cent, but you must pay on the 
nail.’ The ban\'a says, 9 per cent, and you may pay when convenient.” 
In the mind of the debtor the small saving of interest is not big enough 
to outweigh the extra strictness, and he goes to the banya. Up to the 
end of December, the Provincial Bank had only received for sanction 
from the local banks 71 applications, totalling just under a lakh of 
rupees. It would, however, be both picmature and unduly pessimistic to 
say that this part of our efforts has not been successful. If the Banks do 
nothing else, the mere knowledge that they are ready to give loans at 
7 fter cent keeps down “the geneial rate of interest for solvent debtors ; in 
the area of one Bank, in fact, we know that it has already caused the 
money-lenders to reduce theii rateTor mortgage-loans to 7 per cent. And 
there is another point, which .seems to emerge from our .scrutiny of what 
IS going on. The oft-expressed fear that the working of the Conciliation 
Boards would dry up the .sources of agricultural credit has not been borne 
out by pperience. In a country where the share of the fowler, in the 
person of the village banya, is spread far too wide, such curtailment of 
his activities as hai? occurred iu practice need cause no anxiety. 

, Sale of Land. 

In dealing with the redemption of debt by the sale of land, the very 
careful enquiries which we set on foot have had one definite result. An 
analysis of the figures for a large number of sales has made it abundantly 
clear that, when abnormalities have been discarded, and the real selling 
value has been calculated there is no foundation for the oft-repeated 
complaint that that value has fallen to a disastrous!? low figure Replies 
received from revenue officers in all parts of the province, and especially 
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from the Court of Wards and Land Acquisition officers, have shown that 
with rare exceptions the value of villages is far in excess of any figure at 
which Government could afford to enter the market. On this point, 
therefore, our minds can be set at rest, a^id I hope that we shall hear no 
more of the complaint. The return of norm^al prices after a boom is 
always unpleasant from the vendor’s point of view, but to the community 
at large it is a sign of running health. At the same time special in- 
structions have been issued to the staff w^hich deals with enforced sales 
of land — what we call Collector’s cases — to ensure that valuations are 
made properly ; and it is hoped that these instructions will secure the 
postponement of sale whenever possible, and when that is not possible 
will ensure that the debtor gets the best price which can be obtained. 
Measures have also been taken, in view of the overwhelming volume of 
this work to strengthen the staff. If any of you wish to criticise the 
nature of those measures, I hope that you will bear in mind the great 
difficulty of the task, and how important it is for the sake of those of your 
friends who are in trouble that there should be no unreasonable delay nor 
ffnuigling about its performance. 

' Prevention of Debt. 

We come now to the third part of our problem, the prevention of debt. 
If you agree with me -and no one has yet told me that I am wrong — in 
saying that the root causes of debt are neither heavy rents and revenue 
nor bad harvests but thriftlessness, ignorance, and the burden of cere- 
monial observances, then we shall all realise that our task is not of a day 
but of a generation at least. While our finances are in their present 
crippled ‘'oiulition, it is difficult to make an effective start on the work of 
adapting education to meet rural needs. We have, however, done some- 
thing. Agriculture is now being taught in eight .^elected middle schools; 
civics, gardening, and the elementary science of plant life has been inclu- 
ded in the Normal vSehool syllabus ; a?id we are trying out an experimen- 
tal syllabus for rural children in primary schoojs which includes the 
teaching of citizenship, village handicrafts, and common village tasks like 
the measuring of laud and the weighing of grain. Of more immediate 
benefit is the action which we have taken to ensure that the cultivator 
gets proper value for his crops by adapting the provisions of the Cotton 
Markets Act to all agricultural markets, so as to put ?i stop to some of 
the blatant malpractices by which he is cheated at present. We have also 
appointed a special marketing staff, which is engaged at the moment on 
intensive surveys for the marketing of fruit, grain, and live-stock. 
Thanks to a generous and most welcome grant of 5 lakhs from the 
Government of India— the first real spare cash which we have seen in 
this province for many years — we have been able not only to bring many 
amenities to villages, such as roads and water-suppbb but also to make a 
start on various experiments in rural reconstruction. 
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The following are extracts from a speech delivered by Mr. K. Subrah- 
manyam, M.A., Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras, at the 
annual meetirg of the Nungambakam Co-operators’ League on 23-2-1936 : 

Store Societies vs. Buying Clubs. 

I must, however, make here'" a few observations ou some practical 
aspects of the working, particularly the purchasing policy of these store 
societies and of your Buying Club. Some of these store societies have 
been getting their requirements generally from wholesale merchants or 
through their own agents appointed in the centres of production, as in 
the case of the Triplicane Stores. For instance, let us take rice. Rice is 
at present mostly obtained from Nellore. What I suggest is that 
instead of dealing wdth the merchants engaged in this trade, will it not 
be much better to obtain the rice through a society composed of pro- 
ducers so that the profits which now go to the wholesale merchants 
or to other middlemen may be retained with the agriculturists who 
cultivate paddy ? If all big store societies place orders with the Paddy 
Sale Society, it will have enough business to meet the expenses connect- 
ed with management and supervision, A sufficient volume of business 
is what is necessary. Similarly for butter or ghee. At present large 
quantities of butter are got from Guntur or Kistna Districts. Will it not 
be much better to form producers’ associations in important centres in 
each district and to obtain the required quantities of butlei or ghee from 
co-operative associations formed of producers rather than get the supplies 
from middlemen or agents ? Such close contact with producers and the 
offer of reasonable prices for their produce will prove to be in course of 
time of sufficient attraction to them to improve quality and will help 
eventually in grading the produce. 

Most of you may be aware that the Co-operative Department has 
recently started some c6-operative sugar factories in the northern dis- 
tricts of the Presidency and of these, the Vuyytir Sugar Society is the 
biggest. It has begun to produce and put on the market large quantities 
of sugar. Will it not b,e better, I repeat, that we through our consumers’ 
organisations get our supplies of sugar from the Vuyyur Sugar Factory 
on certain agreed terms instead of purchasing it from any wholesale 
dealer ? Our internal market is large enough for the sale of our staple 
food-stuffs and if the store soeieties establish some intimate relationship 
between themselves'and co-operative producers’ associations, it will indeed 
be to the mutual advantage of consumers and producers. It is possible, 
though I am conscious that it is difficult to bring co-operative associations 
of producers and consumers together by patient and persistent educative 
propaganda and effort and bridge the large gap between producers and 
consumers which is characteristic of the present economic organisation. 

Milk Propaganda. 

As consumers we are very intimately connected with the supply of 
milk in the City. You will all admit without much argument that our 
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tnilk supplies are not as pure as we expect them to be. Unclean milk 
produces a good many diseases among which are included tuberculosis, 
typhoid and other kinds of fevers. We Jiave not got statistics to show 
what harm is being done by the supply of impure milk to the people iu 
the City. Sample surveys made in various parts of England have shown 
that^some 2 per cent to 13 per cent of the raw milk supplied (with an 
average of 6.7 per cent) contains tubercle bacilli and that at least 
40 per cent of a British cattle population of nearly 8 millions is still 
infected with bovine tuberculosis. The position iu our country may 
certainly be worse. There are 3 separate lines of approach to the problem. 
The first is the prevention of deliberate adulteration of milk ; the second 
is the effective treatment of raw milk to destroy the bacteria of diseases 
and the third is the eradication of tubercular cattle. An attempt has 
been made by the department, as you all know, through the organisation 
of Milk Supply Societies consisting of milkmen in the villages in the 
neighbourhood of Madras and through federating them into a Milk 
Supply Union at Madras. The Union gets the animals milked under 
sanitary conditions and supplies unadulterated milk at reasonable prices. 
The Union proposes to erect a pasturising plant. It is desirable for 
associations like your Ueague to put yourselves in touch with the Madras 
Milk Supply Union and to arrange to get as pure and unadulturated milk 
as possible through the depots of the Union, If there be enough demand, 
the Union may erect cattle sheds and arrange for the supply of milk to 
the members of the Ueague. Incidentally I suggest that your League may 
carry a Drink More Milk ’ propaganda. As you all know, milk contains 
proteins, carbohydrates, mineral salts and vitamins and is rich is fat, and 
as has been well said, the greatest nutritional neecj of India at the present 
time is the production of more and purer milk, for, there is no more 
important foodstuff than this' and njne on which public health is more 
dependant. 

, Building Societies, 

The second human need is shelter and for the large body of urban 
dwellers housing presents many problems. You are undoubtedly aware 
that the Government through the Co-operative Department has done a 
good deal to help the middle classes to construct houses of their own by 
giving them State loans at a reasonable rate of interest for long periods 
extending to 20 years. You will notice when you go rolind the new 
extensions in the City abundant evidence of this great heip rendered by 
Government. The methods of construction of houses have made great 
advance in recent years and the middle and professional classes in urban 
areas should take advantage of these and construct houses on more 
sanitary and up-to-date lines. I am sure your League will have as one of 
its objects the development, amongst your members, of an attitude which 
favours the co-operative housing enterprise which is full of economic 
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and social advantage. It should be your endeavour to educate your 
members to ascertain the relative advantages of owned and rented houses, 
to understand and apply the relationship between income and home- 
ownership, to show that home-ownership improves living conditions and 
to make known the costs of the chief types of houses and to make mem- 
bers familiar with the opportunities the co-operative house building 
societies offer for lending money for construction of houses. 

In this connection let me tell you a recent development of co-opera- 
tive activity which is calculated to promote with private support and 
encouragement the execution of co-operative housing schemes. I refer 
to the organisation and the starting of a co-operative labour society, 
which has the fortune of having Nungambakkam as its headquarters. It 
consists of workers who are competent to construct houses on approved 
lines and estimates. It has on is board men of business experience and 
one of them has ample knowledge of house construction. It will be to 
the advantage both of the workers and of the would be owners of houses 
that they utilised the services of the co-operative labour society — which T 
would prefer to call a Co-operative Building Guild. 

Weavers^ Societies. 

Lastly, I would like to refer to our other essential need as consumers 
—clothing. A good deal has been done in the past to promote on co- 
pperative lines wea\ers’ societies in the Presidency but with the notable 
exceptions of societies like the Salem Weavers Co-operative Society or 
the Coimbatore Devanga Weavers’ Society others did not work as well as 
one expected. The Government of India and the local Government have 
however taken steps to ^improve the handlooni Jnduslry in the country. 
The Government of India have given a sub.'^idy to the local Government 
for the promotion of this industry. Co-operative Provincial Handloom 
Weavers’ Society was started and it has on its roll a number of weaver 
societies formed and Working in important centres in the presidency. 
The Provincial Weavers’ Societ) has appointed a marketing officer and a 
number of supervisors to guide and supervise and facilitate the market- 
ing of the cloth prepared by the weaver members of primary societies 
in the presidency.. One of the difficulties of weaver societies in 
the earlier years was marketing. The Provincial Society supplies yarn 
to primary production societies and takes the cloth prepared by the 
members of these societies and puts them in the market for sale. In 
other words the Provincial Societies attempts to bring the weavers into 
closer touch with the consumers. Your buying club and the other store 
societies in the City and elsewhere may interest themselves in this acti- 
vity of the Provincial Society and try to supply to different varieties of 
cloth required by the members, acting as the agent of the Provincial 
Society. You need not take any risks attendant on the purchase and 
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Stocking of the clothes. You may enter into some agreement with 
the Provincial Society, take the cloth you require from time to time and 
sell them to the members and settle the accounts once a month returning 
to the Provincial Society the cloth not required or disposed of by your 
buying club or the stores. You have cloth there to suit different tastes. 
While on the one side you satisfy the requirements of consumers, on the 
other you will be encouraging the haudloom industry and helping the 
poor weaving community scattered all over the presidency. 

* * • 

In moving the Resolution No. 6 of the 15’th session of the Central 
Bank’s Conference Mr. V. Ramadas Pautulu said :~ 

BAD DEBT RESERVE. 

The policy of strengthening the position of co-operative credit societies and 
central banks in regard to their ability to meet bad debts, especially at this stage of 
the Movement, is undoubtedly wise and sound. But it should be so worked as not 
to operate prejudicially to the interests of good societies. It must be realised that 
when a large proportion of the profits earned by a bank is made unavailable for 
distribution as dividend, the good societies which have contributed to the profits 
are penalised along with the bad societies which necessitated the curtailment of 
dividend. Good societies which are thus penalised may soon pass into the ranks of 
loss societies. If the societies which work well and earn the profits which a 
central bank declares and the individual share-holders who are not responsible for 
the bad working of the societies are thus penalised and dividend on the share 
capital paid by them is either wholly denied or cut down to a very small percentage, 
the incentive for good working and expansion of the Movement will gradually 
diminish. The policy of building up bad debt reserve must be pursued with,^ 
certain amount of circ ;:nection and with due regard to the interests of good 
members. I think the t>me has now come in the light of experience gained in the 
last tew years to lay down definite rules about the diversion of profits towards bad 
debt reserves and not leave too much to individual discretion of the local authori- 
ties, In commercial banks and business houses a certain percentage of^the 
outstanding loans is set apart for meeting bad debts. It is desirable to examine the 
(luostion whether a similar practice can be followed by co-operative banks. In any 
case, there is need for a rule that diversion to bad debt reserves from the net profits 
should be made only after allowing a reasonable divideaid, say five or six per cent 
on the share capital of the members, whenever profits earned permit dividend being 
given to that extent, except when there are strong reasons to adopt a different 
course. I am aware that this is being done now by the auditing authorities of 
central banks and wherever possible a dividend of at least five per cent is- allowed 
to be given, but not always. I have found instances where the caution is earned 
to an excessive degree. 

Another question that may have to be examined in this connection is whether 
we should not discriminate between the societies working at a profit and which 
contribute towards the profits of the central bank and those which have worked at 
a loss and havo not so contributed to the profits of the central bank. Prima facie, 
there does not seem to be any objection to such discrimination. But the way in 
which it has to be done may require careful examination. Again, the question 
whether diversion of profits to had debt reserves so as to cut down the dividend is 
or is not necessary in cases -where the statutory reserve fund of a central bank is 
fairly large in relation to its estimated bad debts or forms a substantial proportion 
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of the borrowed capital of the bank has also to be considered. In one bank, which 
I have seen and which has a statutory reserve fund of about Rs. 4 lakhs, a further 
sum of about Rs. 60,000 has been again accumulated in the bad debt reserve. An 
examination of the bad and doubtfuj debts made by the auditing authorities shows 
that they are nowhere near the figure of Rs. 4 lakhs. In such cases, while there 
may be no objection to bad debt reserves being strengthened annually by a reason- 
able portion of the profits being diverted to those reserves after a reasonable 
dividend has been declared, the question whether there should be a dive'rsion 
compulsorily, sacrificing the dividend is one which requires investigation. 

The idea of creating a separate bad debt reserve seems to be that while the 
reserve fund of a society whichfis separately invested and which goes on accumula- 
ting with the statutory addition of a fraction of the net profits from year to year is 
a “fund” which remains intact till liquidation, the bad debt “reserve” may be 
drawn upon from time to time in the coifrse of the working of the society to meet 
bad debts. It may be so in theory but it seems to mean little in practice. It has 
to be remembered that the statutory reserve fund is not really a “ fund.” For 
instance, take a primary society. If any society which is indebted to a central 
bank is working at a loss and its loans due to the bank are definitely bad and 
irrecoverable and the society is consuming its owned capital, to that extent its 
statutory reserve fund invested in the central bank is being automatically reduced 
from day to day, even if the reserve fund account is not so deducted. The fact that 
an entry is made m the books of the central bank adjusting the reserve fund of the 
society only on liquidation does not alter the position. The bank is not required 
to pay out cash to anybody, for most societies indebted to it have no outside 
creditors and all that it really does is to maintain the reserve account for its 
constituent societies and does not really possess a “fund” in the sense that any 
definite sum of money is available as a fund. It is presumably on the assumption 
that a reserve fund cannot be touched that permission is refused to central banks 
to adjust the accounts of societies indebted to the bank, by debiting their share 
capital and reserve fund with the bank towards the monies due to tho bank. I 
think the practice and theory in this respect require re-examination. I am of 
opinion that the accumulation of bad debt reserves should be regulated with due 
reference to the volume of the statutory reserve fund, and when the latter is 
considered reasonably adequate to cover unforeseen losses and estimated bad debts, 
diversion to bad debt reserve should not^be insisted upon to the detriment of good 
societies by denying them a reasonable dividend on their share capital. The maxi- 
mum of the duidend may bp reduced, if necessary, from nine per cent to six per cent 
in such cases. 

“ AS regards the amount of reserve to be created in respect of bad and doubtful 
debts not written off, reserve should be made to the full extent of those debts 
actually regarded as bad, while the doubtful debts should be reserved according to 
their estimated value, special reserve being made in respect of debts of a large 
amount based on the circumstances of each case. 

Where the d^bts are very numerous and of an average amount, the reserve for 
doubtful debts may be made by way of a percentage on the outstanding debtors, the 
rate ot which will be arrived at from previous experience ; but this should be 
supplemented by specific reserves, if necessary.” 

{Practical Atiditing by Spicer and Pegler.) 
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A CO-OPERATIVE READER; Bj’ Rao Saheb M. V. Appa Rao 
Pantulu, Retired Rxtra Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Berhanipore. 

The author is to be congratulated oh his little Co-operative Reader 
in Telugu, having run into the fourth edition. It contains twenty-five 
lessons which explain in very simple language the objects, principles, 
methods and benefits of co-operative societies. The lessons are enforced 
by means of fables, verses and dialogues and almost every lesson is 
illustrated by a suitable picture. Though the pictures are drawn from 
the agricultural life of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Agencies— -where 
Mr. Appa Rao served during a large part of his official career — they 
appeal with undiminished force to the readers of the plains. The book 
is approved by the Madras Text Booh; Committee and recommended for 
teaching civics in the fifth and higher standards in Elementary Schools. 
It de‘^er\'es to be widely known not only in schools but in rural co- 
operative societies, the chief cause of whose defective working is the 
Ignorance of co-operative principles on the part of their members. 
The price of the Reader is annas eight, which we should think rather 
stands in the way of its greater popularitv. We have no doubt that the 
^luthor will be willing to reduce it considerably for the benefit of 
students as well as of members of societies. It is spoken of highly by 
Sir P. Patro, Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu and many journals. 

V. S. 


THE INDIAN CO-OPERATIVE REVIEW 

(Journal of the All India Co-operative Institutes’ Association! 
Published Quarterly 
January^ April, July and October 

Edited by V. RAMADAS PANTULU. 

A medium for periodical publication of articles on Co- 
operation by writers of standing 'and authoritative position in 
India and foreign countries. 

Comprehensive and detailed survey ot co-operative activi- 
ties covering the whole of British India and Indian States. 

Notes on Co-operative Legislation, Experiments and 
Activities in foreign lands. 

Reviews of all literature on Co-operation and allied subjects. 

Subscription per annum. Price per single copy 

Inland : Rs. 6. Foreign Sh. 10. Inland Rs. 1-8. Foreign Sh. 2-9 

For Copies, Please Apply to i 

The Manager, 

Indian Co-operative Review, 

Farhatbagh, Mylapore, Madras. 
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5 
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2 
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‘ 
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! 
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11 
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biennial 
(ballot) 

40 fully paid 
up shares of 
Rs. 2/- each. 


4,173 

No 

7 

1 of the 
net profits 
propor- 
tionate to 
meetings 
attended. 

Triennial by 
ballot. 

No special 
qualification 

The Bank transacts all 
kinds of banking 
business. 

4,489 

Rs. 53 

9 

Nil. 

En bloc 
biennial 

Any member 
not having 
over dues for 
more than 

3 months. 


1,866 

No 

Yes 

9 

Nil. 

Triennial. . 

Any member 
except 
Govt. 
Servants. 


3,785 

Rs. 60 

7 

Nil. 

En bloc 
annual. 

Members of 
6 months’ 
standing 
holding 

10 shares of 
Rs. 10 each. 

A retiring member of 
the Board is not 
eligible for re-election 
for one year. 
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CD 
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Principal. 

Interest. 


(1) 

(3) 

(3) J 

(4) 1 

(5) 


(6) 

(7) 




Rs. 

Rs. 


p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

17 

Krishnagiri 
Urban Co-op. 

C. S. 

20-10-09 

1,52,788 

14,003 

556 

7?. 

71 

10.8 

24.5 

18 

Mayavaram 

Co-op. Urban 

Bank. 

23-11-12 

1,47,753 

6,983 

1,498 

9,4 

1] 

(above de- 
posit rate) 

25 

25 

19 

Sivaganga 

Co-op. Urban 
Bank 

25- 6-14 

1,43,532 

6,930 

608 


2 

(above de- 
posit rate) 

21 

9 

30 

Co- ope rative 
Urban Bank, 
Tiruturaipundi. 

25- 8-11 

1,40,661 

24,867 

763 

7i:h 

n 

20 


21 

Pattukkottai 
Co-op. Urban 
Bank. 

5-11-17 

1,24,296 

8,487 

881 


6} to 71 

35.9 

24.8 

22 

Gobichettipala- 
yam Co-op. 
Urban Bank. 

26- 7-12 

1,14,860 

14,804 

786 

8' 

7-i 

15.9 

34.4 

33 

Devakottai Co- 
op. Urban Bank. 

25- 2-22 

1 1,09,431 

6,088 

668 

n 

7.^ 

35.8 1 

35.8 

24 

Urban Co-op. 
Town Bank, 
Hospet. 

6- 6-15 

i 98,701 

9,521 

375 


9" 

36.5 

39.6 

25 

Gooty Co-op. 
Town Bank. 

15- 2-22 

! 95,480 

5,247 

362 

n 

9L^ 

21 

18 

26 

Cuddapah Co-op. 
Town Bank. 

19- 6-15 

» 89,533 

16,207 

805 


71-1^ 

36.5 

32 2 


* Details not available. 
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URBAN BANKS— (Co«cZ2^£?ei.) 


Establishment and con- 
tingent charges in 
1934-35. 

Is there a full time and 
paid Secretary if so his 
salary per mensem. 

No. of directors consti- 
tuting the Board of 
Management. 

Amount of honorarium 
or sitting fees paid 
to the directors in 
1934-35 to the nearest 
rupee. 

System of election of 
directors. 

Qualifioativii of direc- 
torship. 

Any 

Speciality. 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(1^) 

a3) 

(14) 


No 

7 

Rs. 171 

annual. 

5 shares. 


1,885 

No. 

9 


Three will 
be elected 
by rotation 
every year. 

10 unencum- 
bered shares 


2,211 

No. 

9 

Rs. 37/15/. 

En bloc 
annual. 

No special 
qualifica. 
tion. 


2,585 

No. 

9 

Nil. 

Annual elec- 
tionby gene- 
ral body. 



2,48i 

No. 

9 

20 p. c. of 
the net 
profits. 

Biennial. 

No special 
qualifica- 
tion. 

No Loans from the 
Central Bank. 

1,721 

Yes. 

Scale 

30-3A-60 

7 

Nil. 

En bloc 
■ triennial. 

10 fully paid 
up shares or 
members of 
at least 

6 months 
standing. 


1,388 

No. 

9 

Nil. 

En bloc 
annual. 

Any mem- 
ber, who is 
not a 
defaulter. 


735 

No. 

13 


Biennial. 

10 shares of 
Rs. 5 
each. 


890 

No. 

9 

Rs. 250 

En bloc 
annual. 

One share 
of Rs. 10. 


2,043 

No. 

8 


Biennial. 

20 fully 
paid up 
shares. 



* Details not available. 
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News and Notes. 

Mr. C, S. Rangaswami, Managing Editor of the ‘Indian Finance 
Calcutta, speaking on the occasion of the Fifth Annual Day of the 
Madras College of Commerce, observed that the co-operative movement 
in South India had withstood the depression much better than the co- 
operative banks in other parts of India and that the co-operative move- 
ment in Burma might be said to have collapsed altogether. 

# # * 

A correspondent from Malapa^aj^ra writes that that village is the 
foremost weaving centre in Tinnevely district with about 6,000 looms, 
half of which however are idle ; that through the efforts of Mr. Bhupathy, 
Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, and of the Supervisor of 
Production Societies a weavers’ society has been started there and affilia- 
ted to the Madras Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society. 
So far more than 100 members have joined the society and about 

Rs. 1,500 has been collected as share capital. 

« * * 

111 answer to a question put by Mr. N. G. Ranga in the Assembly 
in February last, Sir G. S. Bajpai said that Mr. Darling’s recommenda- 
tions related primarily to the training of the co operative staff and to the 
education of the members of the co-operative societies ; that the amount 
seV apart for the purpose was Rs. 15 lakhs; that Mr. Dailing’s re- 
coiiimendatioiis had been brought to the notice of the Focal Governments 
and that the sum allotted would be distributed on the basis of member- 
ship of primary societies in each province. 

It the last session of the United Provinces Fegislalive Council the 
Sapru Unemployment Report formed the subject of debate. The Govern- 
ment of United Provinces, while expressing sympathy with the reconi- 
meudatioiis of the Committee, said that it was not possible to give effect to 
all the recommendations for want of funds and that it would consider such 
suggestions as required no expenditure. On further discussion the 
Finance Member said that if certain taxation proposals of the Govern- 
ment were accepted oy the Council, a sum of Rs. 3 lakhs would be set 
apart out of the new taxes for unemployment relief measures. The 

Council of course refused to swallow the bait. 

^ * * * 

H. H. the Aga Khan in the course of an interview to the Associated 
Press of India explained the main features of his suggested rural uplift 
programme. He said that there would be taxation of the rich for the 
sake of the poor and the system of education should be changed so as to 
lay greater emphasis on its agricultural and industrial aspects. He also 
suggested, in order to make the uplift of the masses really effective, that 
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the existing burden of rural indebtedness should be reduced either by 
writing off a portion of it or by making the rupee so cheap as to facilitate 
the payment of debts and that an effective propaganda should be under- 
taken by the organization of exhibitfons and of broadcasting in rural 
areas. 


Addressing the United Provinces Legislative Council in February 
last, His Lxcellency Sir Harry Haig surveyed the working of the scheme 
of rural development, the adoption of which was made possible on account 
of the Government of India Grant. The scLeme had been applied, His 
Excellency said, to every district of the Province and had been given an 
impetus by the landlords. Any scheme of rural reconstruction could be 
successful only when people in charge of the schemes gained the confi- 
dence of the villagers. Nine health units had been established all over 
the province, each unit representing a compact area covering some 150 
villages with a population of 35,000. Other schemes of development 
^ included improved water supply, construction of embankments, improve- 
meut of cattle and poultry breeding. 

* • * 

The Hindupur Co-operative Town Bank had at the end of the last 
co-operative year 813 members with a share capital of Rs. 38,552. There 
was a slight decrease in the deposits, for the bank reduced the rates of 
interest on deposits. As there was no demand from the members for 
loans, the Bank deposited a sum of Rs. 1,15,000 in the Anantapur Dt. 
Co-operative Central Bank under fixed deposit. The Bank issued a sum 
of Rs. 95,587-14-0 as loans to members and collected towards repayments 
of loans a sum of Rs. 1,13,045-7-0. The percentage of balance to demand 
under principal and interest was 11.9 and 11.8 respectively. The work- 
ing of the Bank resulted in a net profit of Rs.2, 865-8-0. 

# » * 

m 

The Directors of the Malabar District Co-operative Bank report that 
in the year 1934-35 there was a slight decrease m its share capital due to 
the liquidation of some member societies and nearly Rs. 80,000 in deposits. 
Some of the monies of the Local Boards were refunded to prevent the 
accumulation of idle money in the Bank. The loans issued during the 
year amounted to Rs. 76,777 and repayments toRs. 90,251. The percent- 
ages of balance to demand under principal and interest were 82.24 and 
34.04 as against 87.7 and 44 respectivel 3 \ The decrease in overdues was 
mainly due to the good work of the executive staff of the Bank. After 
setting apart Rs. 15,787-4-0 towards Bad Debts Reserve and writing off 
a sum of Rs. 6,032-3-0 the Bank realised a net profit of Rs.l 1,378-15-0. 

» * * 

The Central Provinces and Berar Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
had a share capital of Rs. 5,46,290 as on 30-6-1935 as against 5,62,460 as 
on 30-6-1934. The decline in share capital was only in the case of shares 
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leld by primary societies. The Bank issued loans amounting to 
R.S. 10,38,725 and recovered Rs. 8,26,005. The two lyand Mortgage Banks 
iffiliated to the Bank took only Rs. 17,000 as a loan. These Banks 
were not able to do much business for the borrowers found the terms 
and conditions of the Bank very strict. The arrears of percentage to 
total dues in year was 55. 9. There was also a decrease in the deposits 
of the Bank for the Central Banks withdrew some of their investments. 
The Bank reduced its rate of interest on deposits and it was this reduction 
that enabled it to earn a large profit of Rs. 1,25,003*74, out of which, 
however, Rs. 75,000 was transferred to the Bad debts Reserve. 

* « t 


The December (1935) issue of the Review of International Co-opera- 
tion gives the place of honour to an article on the ‘Organization of 
Retail Distribution in Soviet Russia’. It would appear that in that 
country private retailing agencies have been eliminated almost entirely 
and even co-operative associations are feeling the pressure of State 
Retail Distributing Agencies. Orthodox co-operators who believed in the 
efficiency of the voluntary principle will feel aggrieved that the compul- 
sory element in co-operation is superseding it. But it cannot be denied 
that, provided the State agency is efficient and honest, the results will be 
achieved very much quicker than through the voluntary method. But 

sometimes the shortest cut proves to be the longest route. 

* * * 


The problem of centralised vs. decentralised work of co-operative 
siores, which agitates the management of the Triplicane Uiban Co-opera- 
tive Society, Madras, finds its echo in far oft Canada. In a recent issue 
of the Canadian Co-operative Official the following views appear “The 
volume of business it is possible to develop at the average rural trading 
point is too small to insure the maximum of economy. Societies 
should, therefore, show j'udicious enterprise in branch store expansion. 
There is much greater chance of success by a well established society* 
on a purchase dividend paying basis; opening a branch store than by 
an adjacent community experimenting with an independent society ; and 
yet if substantial success is shown hy a society in one community 
people residing in an adjacent one are likely some time to seek to 
emulate it b}" independant organization, if a branch of the existing society 
is not opened,” In the writer’s opinion, “ Efficiently conducted branch 
stwes under centralised management and administration insure a volume 
sufficient to enable a,society to buy to greater advantage. In addition 
as the managerial qualifications and much of the service needed by an 
inde^ndent sqciety are not required in the branch store, it is possible 
to effect considerable administrative economies.” While we agree to 
some extent with this view, we are afraid that in a branch system what 
the society gams by way of business success will be overweighed bv 

what It loses m co-operative understanding and goodwill among members. 

A branch store is likely to be regarded as an outside agency and 
individual members do not feel any sense of responsibility or solidarity 
and are inclined to treat it as a capitalist provision store. 
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List of Societies Registered in February 1936. 

S. No. Name of tie Society. District. 


1. Kesanianenipally Co-operative Credit Society ... Nellore. 

2. Mypaiid Co-operative Loan and Sale Society ... „ 

3. Atmakur Local Fund Employees’ Co-operative 

Society ... ... ... ^ 

4. Gouravaram A. A. Co-operative Society ... „ 

5. The Anautapur Government Girls Secondary 

and Training School Students’ Co-operative 

Stores ... ... ... Anantapur. 

6. Kayiliyad Co-operative Stores ... ... Malabar. 

7. Giidalur Co-operative Society ... ... Trichinopoly. 


8, ’ Velayuthampalayam Co-operative Society 

9. Valanadu Co-operative Society ... 

10. Vallam Odaiyar Co-operative Better Living 

Society 

11. Samiyarpatti Kallar Co-operative Society 

12. Sree Meenakshi Co-operative Stores Ltd. 

13. Palayam Ekambaranallur Co-operative Credit 

Society 

14. Cheugam Board High School Employees’ Co- 

operative Society Ltd. 

15. Puudi Co-operative Credit Society... 

16. Sathiivachary Weavers’ Co-operative Purchase 

and Sale Society Ltd. 

17. Vakkadi Agricultural Improvements Co-opera- 

tive Society Ltd. 

18. Pallikonda Agricultural Improvements Co-ope- 

rative Society Ltd. ... 

19. Gudivada Sugarcane Growei;s Co-operative 

Society ... 

20. Vuyyuru Sugarcane Growers Co-operative 

Society...' 

21. Rakkipatti Co-operative Society ... 


Taujore. 

Madura. 


North Arcot. 


>> 

a 


Kistna. 


Salem. 


Name of the Society. 

Karugorumilli F. L. C. S. 
Malapambadi C. S. 
Karugorumilli C. S. 

Manad Thandupathur C. S. 
Velur Adi Dravida C. S. 

M. Ayyampalayam C. S. 
Arasur C. S, 


Cancelled in februarjt 1936. 


District. 

Date of 
Cancellation 

West Godavari 

... 3-2-36. 

North Arcot 

4-2-36. 

West Godavari 

... 6-2-36. 

Tiiinevelly 

... j} 

Trichinopoly 

... „ 

Madura 

... 10-2-36. 

Tinnevelly 

... 11-2-36. 


10 
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Name of the Society. 

Kandulapalem F. E. C. S. 
Nadhikudi C. S. -v 

Manchineelagovindinne C. S. 
Melaperungavur C. S. 

Irutnbuthalai F. E- C. S. 

VundurC. S. 

Royapettah Co-op. Bank Etd. 
Singanur C. S. 

Kunnimedu C. S. 

Pettai C. S. 

Feroke C. S. 

Adanapattu C. S. 

Balinaickauur C. S. 

Jayamkondam Eoan and Sale ... 
Society. 

Ayodhyaknppam C. S. 
Thandavankulain F. E. C. S. 
Jayamkondam Noith Co-op. 

Union Etd. 
Gangadharaualliir 
lagannaynkulapalem C, S. 

Jagamma Timniapuram C. S. 

Palaya Avakudi Devendakiilam ... 

c.'s. 

Madras Medical C. S. 

Kilapatti C. S. 

Tirtrkalikiuiram Co-op. Supervising 
Union. 

Nandavaram Xian C. S. - ... 

Vasanthaveda E. C. Union 
Kakkalur C. S. 

Choolai Danalaxmi C. S. 


District. 

Date of 
Cancellation 

East Godavary Dt. 

... 12-2-36. 

Ramnad 

*• n 

Kurnool 

... 13-2-36. 

Trichinopoly Dt. 

... 14-2-36. 

Tanjore 

... 15-2-36. 

East Godavari Dt. 

... ,, 

City of Madras 

... 16-2-36. 

South Arcot Dt. 

}j 

... 18-2-36. 

... ,, 

Malabar 

South Arcot. 

... ,, 

... 

... ,, 

North Arcot. 
Trichinopoly 

... ,, 

... 20-2-36 

City of Madras 

■ " )} 

Tanjore 

Trichinopoly 

... j, 

... ,, 

Chittoor 

... ,, 

liast Godavari Dt. 

... 25-2-36. 

Madura 

. .. j) 

City of Madras 

North Aicot 

... 2fi-2.36. 

Chingleput 

... 27.2-36. 

Bellary 

West Godavari 

• « • 

Chingleput 

... 28-2-36. 

City of Madras 

... 29-2-36. 
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The Editonal Committee do not hold themselves responsible for 
hiews expressed by contributors. Contributors are requested to 
write legibly and on one side of the paper. Manuscripts will 
not be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. Matter 
intended for the issue of any particular month should reach the 
Committee before the 15th of the previous month. 


Editorial Notes. 

Audit Fees. 

Mr. J. A. Saldana’s letter on audit fees published elsewhere in 
this number de.serves special attention at the hands of the authorities 
and of non-official co-operators. He has convincingly shown that 
the scale of fees charged by Government for the audit of primary 
societies is unconscionably high, in itself and in comparison with 
what is charged for the audit of central banks. What can be more 
absurd than that the Mangalore Ca?tholic Co-operative Society should 
be charged an audit fee of Rs. 1,030 for the year 1933-34, while the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank itself pays no more than Rs. 1,000 for 
the audit of its accounts ? Mr. Saldana has also pointed out that 
the fee charged by Government for some 180 days’ work inv9lved in 
the audit of the South Kaiiara Central Co-operative Bank is Rs. 593, 
while that charged for the Catholic Society for about 90 days’ work 
is Rs. 966 for the year 1934-35. A similar complaint was made 
recently by the Government Telegraph Employees’ Society as will 
be seen from the proceedings of its annual meeting published on 
another page. The reduction of I2i per cent made by Government 
recently with so much show and the ridiculous power given to the 
Registrar to give a further reduction of 2i per cent in very deserving 
cases, is not the right kind of remedy. The right remedy is to make 
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the scale reasonable — compared to the charges of professional 
auditors who are all better qualified than the departmental auditors, 
compared to the ability of the ^societies to pay and compared to the 
actual work involved. The least that we should expect of Govern- 
ment is that it does not make a profit out of this business. It is no 
argument to say that the profit made over the audit of paying 
societies goes to meet to some extent the charges of free audit of 
other societies. The free audit is done at the tax payer’s expense 
for sufficient reason. In the alternative, the societies may be allowed 
to form their own audit unions or be given the option of employing 
approved private auditors. In afiy case, a vigorous agitation should 
be conducted by the urban societies until this injustice is removed. 

Consolidation of Holdings. 

It is but natural that the prevention of the fragmentation of 
agricultural holdings and their consolidation should be receiving' 
increased attention at the hands of the Government and of the non- 
official piildic in the different provinces and States. The efforts of 
the Co-operative Department in the Punjab in effecting consolidation 
and the striking success which has attended them is generally well 
knov/n to co-operators. In the Central Provinces and Baroda, legis- 
lation favouring consolidation on a voluntary basis has lieeii passed, 
though much has not been heard of its success in operation. In 
Mysore, a committee of officials was appointed sometime ago whose 
report is now published by Government for eliciting public opinion. 
Inl^ombay, at the last general body meeting of the Provincial Co- 
operative Institute, a resolution was passed recommending the forma- 
tion of co-operative societies for the voluntary consolidation of 
holdings, after Mr. Punjabi, the Registrar of Co,-operative vSocieties, 
had described to the meeting the success of such societies in the 
Punjab. Diwaii Bahadur S. T. Kambli, Minister in charge of Co- 
operation, who was present at the meeting, said that the Registrar’s 
proposal would bemonsidered by the Government, now that it had 
been supported by the Institute. The subject has also been referred 
for the consideration of a sub-comrnittee of the newly constituted 
Provincial Economic Council in this province. 

The Mysore committee have expressed the opinion that frag- 
mentation of holdings cannot be prevented without amending the law 
relating to inheritance and that public opinion is not yet ready for it. 
With this opinion the Mysore Government agree. The committee 
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also liold that fragmentation has not proceeded in the State to any 
alarming extent. None the less, they are of opinion that some action 
should be taken to prevent further fragmentation and to promote 
consolidation. They recommend thaf propaganda may be undertaken 
by the Co-operative Department with a view to familiarise the rural 
po|)ulation with the idea of consolidation and its advantages ; that 
legislation may be passed on the lines ot the Central Provinces Con- 
solidation of Holdings x^ct ; that exemption may be given from the 
levy of Stamp duties and other fees ; that the jurisdiction of Civil 
Courts may be excluded ; and that in the initial stages the entire cost 
of establishment may be borne by. Government. These recommen- 
dations are very reasonable and ought to commend themselves to the 
public of Mysore. 

In our province, it is true that no systematic enquiry into the 
fragmentation of holdings and its effect on agriculture has yet been 
held. But inspired by the example of the Punjab, some official and 
non-official co-operators have devoted some attention to the subject 
They have formed the impression that the evil is not as great 
here as in the Punjab, that there is here much greater variation in 
the soil than in North India and that the mentality of the ryot also 
requires to be considerably changed before any consolidation could 
be attempted. In other words, their impression is more or less 
similar to the opinion of the Mysore committee. That, however, 
should not dispose of the matter so far as either co-operators or others 
are concerned. The Madras Agricultural Journal in a recent number 
has pleaded editorially for the appointment of a special officer with 
revenue and co-operative experience for the study of this question, 
seeing how useful Mr. Sathiaiiathan’s report on agricultural indebt- 
edness has been. We fully endorse this view^'and in doing so believe 
that suitable officers can be found both in the Revenue and Co-ope- 
rative Departments, 

A High Court Decision. 

A case of some importance to co-operators, especially to liquida- 
tors, was recently decided by the Madras High Court.. It was a case 
of second appeal against the decision of the South Kanara District 
Court and the Court of the District Munsiff of Puttur. The facts of 
the case are that the liquidator of the Uppiuaugady Rural Credit 
Society levied contributions from its members and past members 
towards its assets. The appellants contended that they had ceased 
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to be members ot the society five years previous to its liquidation and 
so they were not liable to contribution. The liquidator heard the 
plea but held that it was not proved and levied contributions from 
them. They paid the contributions but filed suits for their recovery. 
The lower courts held that the suits were not maintainable by 
virtue of Section 42 (6) of the Co-operative Societies Act, which runs 
as follows 

“ Save in so far as hereinbefore expressly provided, no Civil Court 
shall have any jurisdiction in respect of any matter connected 
with the dissolution of a registered society under this Act.” 

A bench of the High Court, consisting of Justices King and Menou, 
held that the right of the appellants to be heard by a Civil Court 
about their liability to contribution was not denied by the wording of 
the section, “ We are unable to find in the Act any clear indication 
that the liquidator can determine, in such a way that this determi- 
nation is not subject to be set aside by the Civil Courts, who are ' 
liable either as members or as past members of the society to con- 
tribute to the assets of the society. We are of opinion therefore that 
the decision of the lower courts is wrong and we allow the appeals 
and remand the suits for decision on their merits.” We reserve our 
comment on this decision to the next issue. This will lead to serious 
difficulties in the enforcement of contributory orders and if the deci- 
sion cannot be got rid of otherwise, the Act may have to be amended 
to oust the jurisdiction of Civil Courts in such matters. 

Cofigress and the Co-operative Movement. 

Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitharamayvp, historian of the Congress, has 
strongly pleaded in the Indian Co-operative Review for the abandon- 
ment of mutual suspicion by the Co-operative Department and the 
Congress, and their joining hands for the success of the constructive 
programme of the Congress, which means the promotion of commu- 
nal unity, village industries and the welfare of the depressed classes— 
items which appeafto every well-wisher of the country. If the Con- 
gress and the. Co-operative Movement should join hands, he sfiys, 

“ There will Alien come into existence a new momentum in the 
land for which the Congress will contribute the dynamic force and 
the Co-operative Movement will contribute the necessary mass. And 
this co-operative mass into (x) Congress velocity will yield the 
required momentum which will propel the Movement of Rural 
Reconstruction, Moral Regeneration and Economic Uplift, beyond 
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all expectation.” This undoubtedly is a possibility. We are not 
without a classic instance of men of very divergent political and 
religious creeds coming together under the co-operative movement 
and working for a common object. Ttfe genius of Sir Horace Plun- 
kett brought together Ulsterites and Home Rulers, Protestants and 
Catholics, in the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society and gave 
them a common programme of starting co-operative societies with 
the triple object of “ better farming, better business and better life.” 
'What proved possible in Ireland ought to prove possible here also, 
if, as Dr. Pattabhi Sitharamayya has pleaded, mutual suspicion can 
be replaced by mutual confidence. 

It is however necessary to utter a word or two of caution. What 
is a bad business in itself does not become a good one by being car- 
ried on by a co-operative society or by the application of co-operative 
principles. A piece of useless land, handed over to a society of 
jkarijans for co-operative cultivation by them, does not thereby 
become fertile and capable of supporting them. Articles for which 
there is no demand do not get sold by merely being put on sale in a 
co-operative shop. This fact better explains the failure of Kliaddar 
co-operative societies in the Andhra districts than the supposed 
unsympathetic attitude of the Co-operative Department. Then there 
is the need for keeping out politics from the affairs of a society. We' 
have had instances of competent and desirable men being put out of 
committees and incompetent men being put on them from political 
considerations. Many Urban Banks came to. grief in Burma on 
account of loans being sanctioned from political and not business 
considerations. While we are anxious to have for the co-operative 
movement the dynamic force which undoubtedjy the Congress can 
supply, we should perhaps ask, in modern political parlance, for some 
safeo-uards against the introduction of politics into the movement or 
its bdng utilised for political party advantages. 

Mischievous Propaganda. 

At the last meeting of the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Con- 
gress which met at Jemshedpur some time ago, the following resolu- 
tioii was adopted : 

“ Resolved unanimously that this Congress greatly deplores the 
wrong impression sought to be conveyed by the Kisan Sabha 
to the effect that the Co-operative Movement has caused 
immense harm to the ignorant cultivators and has led to their 
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harrassment at the hands of bank officials ; and expresses its 
firm conviction that it is almost entirely through co-operative 
societies that the amelioration of the conditions of the tenan- 
try can be secured. « 

We find a reference to similar “ mischievous communistic or com- 
munal propaganda, ‘ no-payment ’ campaign or plea for moratorium ” 
in Bengal in the presidential address of Khan Bahadur Maulvi A. M. 
Arshad Ali, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal, at the Chit- 
tagong Divisional Co-operative Conference which took place in 
February last ; though he expressed satisfaction at the propaganda 
having made no impression on tjje members of societies, who in the 
face of unprecedented difficulties were paying their dues to societies 
to the best of their ability without any idea of repudiating them—a 
fact which showed to him clearly that the co operative movement 
could be rehabilitated. It is rather surprising that communists in 
Bengal and Bihar-*~such of them as exist— should have directed theij 
propaganda against co-operative societies, for Soviet Russia has 
given special encouragement to co-operatives, though it has made 
teriible inroads on the voluntary principle of co-operation. 

It must however be admitted that the soil is moie favourable 
lor such propaganda where the permanently settled Zamindari 
'system prevails as in Bengal and Bihar, than elsewhere. The only 
remedy lies in the Z'lmindars taking an active interest in the welfare 
of their tenants and helping them in every way, and this they will be 
able to do best by iiieaus of co-operative societies. As one of them 
hiinself, Rai Bahadur vShyam Naiidaii Sahai, who presided over the 
Bihar and Orissa Co-operative C/)ngress referred to above, said 

“They have to reform themselves or the day is not long distant 
when the ciy foi their elimination wild catch a momentum 
vvhicli 110 foice will be able to resist. I heir reformation lies 
in only one direction and that is they must materially assist 
in the uplift of their tenantry which they can do iio better 
than bf joining the fold of co-operation and helping the move- 
ment with money and active work.” 

These remarks apply with equal force to the Zamindars of our pro- 
vince also. 

Listed Appointment. 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan recently unvieled a portrait of Diwan 
Bahadur K. Beivasikamani Mudaliar in the ofBce of the Registrar of 
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Co-operative Societies, Madras. The portrait was the gift of the 
gazetted officers of the Department to the Head Office. On behalf of 
the gazetted officers, Mr. G. C. Rayan, Deputy Registrar, described 
how in various capacities Mr. Mudaliaf had served the cause of co- 
operation and won distinction for himself. Mr. Rajan gratefully 
acknowledged the help he had received as Minister from Mr. Mudaliar, 
and said that but for a technical difficulty, in that the post of the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies was a listed appointment reserved 
for the I. C. S., he would have retired as Registrar. It is one of the 
beauties of the Indian Constitution that even the Government cannot 
appoint the most suitable person to ^ post, because it is reserved for 
men of a particular service. The vested interests of that service are 
of greater importance to the British Parliament than the interests of 
the public ! We guess there will be no improvement in this absurd 
position even under the Reforms to come, under which we are sup- 
posed to enjoy complete provincial autonomy. Neverthele.ss, we 
would suggest it to Mr. Rajan to have the legal position fully ex- 
plored and to try by every means open to the political party in office 
to have the anamoly removed. 

Rural Reconstruction. 

The fact that rural reconstruction is now being talked about 
from diverse platforms all over the country cannot but be gratifying 
to co-operators. It cannot be dismissed as mere blind fashion. It 
is not surprising that provincial and State Governments, institutions 
like the Y.M.C. A. and the Servants of the India Society, and even 
political organisations like the Congress should devote serious atten- 
tion to it. One may also be prepared to see it dealt with in Convo- 
cation acldiesses and in gatherings of medical men, economists etc. 
But it is something of a surprise— of course a very agreeable surprise 
—to find at about the same time Mr. C. R. Reddi speaking on this 
subject at Bangalore to the members of the Cox Town Athletic 
Association and the Maharani of Travancore speaking to the mem- 
bers of the Women’s League at Delhi. It is a caifse in which every- 
one can help. As Mr. Reddi rightly pointed out to the^ members of 
Cox Town Atheletic Association, people like them could organise 
village games, open night schools and reading rooms, improve 
village sanitation by example and precept, encourage small scale 
industries and above all, help in the campaign against iintoiicha- 
bility. In some if not all of these directions, inflnential ladies like 
those who were addressed by the Maharani of Travancore at Delhi 
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could also participate. The chief aim of all rural uplift programmes 
in our country is to bring about a change in the mentality of our 
rural population, to disturb its pathetic contentment, to evoke a 
desire for a better standard 'of living and to create the will to attain 
it. For this purpose a close contact between the villagers and the 
educated classes at various points is necessary, and contact through 
games is perhaps even more valuable than through other means. 
We commend the idea to all educated young men. 

Registrar a President. 

Perhaps the only instanc<^ of a Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies being the president of a co-operative society is afforded by 
the United Provinces where Mr. Vishnu Sahay, i.C.S., is the presi- 
dent of the U. P. Co-operative Officials’ Co-operative Society, Rtd., 
Lucknow. The membership of this society is open not onlv to 
Government servants but also to the employees of the U. P, 
Co-operative Union and other co-operative institutions. It is the 
successor in a reorganised form of the U. P. Co-operative Union 
Employees’ Fidelity Guarantee Society and has inherited its business 
and funds. As it was organised in February 1935, the report which 
we have before ns is only for a period of four months during which 
the society worked in the directions of credit, fidelity, housing and 
mutual benefit. The period is too short for one to judge of the work 
of the society, but one is pleased to see the optimism and enthusiasm 
of the committee as revealed bv the report. The question however 
copies to one’s mind, “ Is it desirable that a Registrar should be an 
office-bearer in anv society ?” 
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The Madras Handloom Weavers’ Provincial 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

By Diwan Bajhadur T. A. Ramaringam Chettiar, b.a.b.e., m.b.c. 

Next to agriculture handloom weaving is the most important 
industry in India, and Madras takes the first place among the pro- 
vinces in the production of handloom goods. On account of the 
competition of imported piece-goods and the increase in the produc- 
tion from the mills in this country itself, the weaver is finding it 
more and more difficult to make a living. It is computed that in 
this Province there are about 3,080,000 people depending on hand 
wea'ving and allied industries. It is therefore necessary that those 
interested in the w^elfare of the country should devote some attention 
to the study of the conditions of the industry and those that depend 
on it and try to improve them. 

Pvven though the consumption of yarn by the handloom indus- 
try has not gone down, still many of the paying lines of work have 
been already closed down because of their precarious existence. 
Even in cheap cloths the competition of Japanese cloth is affecting 
the market for the handloom products. 

The economic position of the industry is also in a very unsatis- 
factory condition. The weavers are very poor and they depend 
entirely on the wages they get. Middlemen, master-weavers or 
merchants, advance yarn and take back the woven cloth at a valua- 
tion which leaves but a bare maintenance todhe weaver. Even for 
this, work is not alwavs available, as the master- weaver or the mer- 
chant gives orders for cloth only w’heait is in demand in the market. 
So the weaver does not always find work 

merchant. The w'eaver has no marketing facilities. When he hap- 
pens to have some yarn and weaves cloth, he has to sell it at the end 
of the dav for whatever it may fetch. The weaver naturally thinks 
of stealing some of the yarn given to him and the cloth is not always 
upto the standard. In some cases the measurements are not also 
upto the specification. So tliere is further deterioration in his work, 
leading to want of confidence. The weavers are also.given in several 
cases to drinking and the weaving families are always living m a 
state of povert\c While this was the condition even before, the 
import of the cheap Japanese cloth and the increased piodnction of 
the mills with their cheap prices, have affected the position of the 
handloom weavers and made it worse. Some of the special lines of 
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work like border cloth have been copied by the mills and the mill 
cloth is becoming more and more popular. The Japanese niibleached 
cloth has been imported and dyed locally. This is being sold in 
place of sarees. Weavers in S^lem, Madura and Tanjore districts 
have been thrown oat of employment by the competition of these 
Japanese locally dyed sarees. The problem is becoming acute. 

During the Indo-Japanese negotiations for trade treaty in 
1933, the position of the handloom weaver was represented to the 
Government and it was pfessed that all weaving upto 20 counts 
should be prohibited in the mills, so that at least upto 20 counts 
the handloom weaver may have a monopoly. It was also represent- 
ed that special protection should be given to the handloom w^eaver 
with reference to particular lines which are likely to compete with 
him. It was also said that any duty on imported yarn used by the 
handloom weaver was likely to handicap him in his competition with 
the mills. The Government, after considering these represeutations, 
decided instead ot giving the help asked for to give grant-in-aid for 
the organization of weavers and help them to market their goods. 
Anybody who has studied the question v/ill realize that this is not 
enough and that unless some of the lines of weaving are reserved for 
the handloom weaver his position cannot be saved. 

In 1934 the Government of India promised a subsidy of lakhs 
per year for the development of the handloom industrv for five years 
and decided to grant most of it for work through the Docal Govern- 
ments. Each Government was asked to send a scheme of assistance 
to hadidloom industry to the Government of India for a])proval to 
spend the amount allotted to the province. Even though the con- 
sumption of yarn by handloom industry is the highest in Madras, 
Madras gets only Rs. 69,500 a year as against' Bengal receiving 
Rs. 80,000 and United Provinces receiving Rs. 72,000. 

The Director of Industries, Madras, proposed that a Provincial 
Co operative Society be formed consisting of all these who sympathise 
with the lot of the handloom weavers, firms engaged in the produc- 
tion, distribution or sale of raw materials required by the handloom 
weavers, and ca-operative societies intended mainly for the benefit of 
the weavers, with an authorized share capital of Rs. 5,00,000. He 
realized that the subsidy of Rs. 59,500 would not go a long way to 
finance societies and so he proposed that the amount may be utilized for 
the expenses of administration during the years the subsidy is given. 
He proposed that the whole of the subsidy be given to the Provincial 
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Society for recarring and non-recurring expenditure. But the money 
for financing the society and the affiliated societies was to come out 
of the capital subscribed and money raised by loans etc. 

The society was formed in Aprii 1935, but it actually started 
work only in August. As the first Board of Directors were nominat- 
ed by the Government and the nominations were made only then, it 
was not possible to start work earlier. The Director of Industries, 
the Textile Expert and the Registrar of Co-operative Societies are 
ex-officio members of the Board of Directors. The nominated Board 
will be in office for one year, at the end of which period the Board 
will be elected. 

The scheme, as originally , proposed, was to start primary 
weavers’ societies in the mofussil, thirty in a year, and to appoint five 
marketing agents for the sale of the products in the mofussil. In 
Madras there was to be a Marketing Officer, a Cloth Designer and a 
Costing Clerk in addition to the Secretary and other usual clerical 
establishment. The idea was that raw materials should be supplied 
to the weavers through the primary societies and the finished pro- 
ducts might be sold either locally or in Madras. The Provincial 
Society was to undertake the financial responsibility at all stages. In 
addition to it a sum of Rs. 10,000 was provided out of the subsidy for 
the establishment of power driven machinery for finishing and 
calendering, as well as for preparing and distributing ready made 
warps for handlooms. The question of effecting reduction in the 
manufacturing costs was to be studied ; and the handloom goods 
should be made as cheap as possible and an increase in demand for 
them should be created. It was also contemplated to start a dyeing 
factorv. The provision of Rs. 10,000 was to cover a portion of the 
cost of the machinery to be installed, 

For the hand woven goods to become popular it was nece.^sary 
to study the market and produce fabrics such as could be marketed 
ill or near the areas of the primary*soci'eties. The demand for fabrics 
for the export market, such as for lungis and. Madras handkeichiefs, 
will have to be studied and the patterns wanted will have to be 
manufactured by the societies. These were the lines that were 
chalked out for the working of the society. 

The society started by appointing a Marketing Officer in Madras 
and seven Supervisors of Production Societies wfio were also market- 
ing agents for the primary societies. Most of the weavers’ societies 
were dormant. So societies had first to be started or revived before 
any work could be begun. The Provincial Society undertook to give 
guarantee to the mills for supply of yarn to sixteen societies and ten 
of them actuallv have been supplied. It was believed that a supply 
of yarn with the guarantee of the Provincial Society by the mills 
direct would cheapen the price of yarn to the consumer. Com- 
plaints however are being heard that this is not the case. We are 
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also hearing that Japanese yarn is much cheaper than the Indian 
mill made yarn and that it should be supplied to them in preference 
to Indian naill made yarn. So far, for want of proper agencies in 
Madras for the supply of Japanese yarn, no such arrangements could 
be made. 

Share capital has not been forthcoming as expected, as this 
is a line of work in which regular decent profits are not assured. , So 
far shares to the extent of about Rs, 20,000 only have been allotted. 
Unless persons who sympathise with the movement and who take an 
interest in the welfare of tlje weavers, come forward to take shares 
largely, the society cannot be of much use to the weavers. The 
number of societies that can be helped is dependent on the share 
capital available, which is to form-the basis for the guarantee to be 
given to the mills for the supply of yarn and also for financing the 
societies. It is hoped that the public will realize the importance of 
the industry to the country and will generously come forward to take 
shares in the society. 

The most difficult part of the work is marketing. So far 
attempts w'ere made to find a sale through retail dealers and co-ope- 
rative societies. The price offered by the retail dealers is very low 
and it is not possible to supply at the rates offered. The terms 
offered by them as well as by the co-operative stores societies are very 
high and prohibitive. So it has been decided that an emporium may 
be started in Madras and sales depots at Madura, Bezvvada and 
Calicut may be started in the beginning of the next year, It is to 
be seen how far these sales depots will help to clear the goods manu- 
factured by the societies. Attempts are also being made to get 
wholesale orders for export goods like lungis and Madras handker- 
chiefs and have them supplied by societies. The success or otherwise 
of the Provincial Society will depend mainly on the capacity of the 
society and its officer's to find a sale for the goods of the societies If 
the goods are not sold the producBon of the societies has to stop and 
the weavers will not have regular continuous \vork. 

The products of some of the societies were exhibited at the Park 
Fair, Madras, and it is hoped that the exhibition has to a certain ex- 
tent shown the consumers the availability at reasonable prices of hand 
woven labrics and that the goods have received general appreciation. 

The Society, after advertising for and appointing the officers, 
began regular business only about the beginning of December. It is 
too early to affirm what it has been able to do so far within the few 
months of its working. The necessity has been found for the esta- 
blishment of sales depots. What further experience will show, it is 
not easy to prophesy both on the production side and on the market- 
ing side. There are many problems to be solved. 
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Applicability of Section 73 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure to Sales Under Section 57-A 
of Act VI of’ 1932. 

By P. K. Srinivasaraghava Acharya, b.a. 

A very interesting situation is created when tlie property of a 
judgment-debtor is attached and brought to sale by one of his 
creditors through the civil court and at tlfe same time by a society 
through the department in accordance with the provisions of 
Rule XXII in execution of a money decree against the same 
judgment-debtor. In such cases the procedure to be followed by the 
Registrars of the District is laid down by the Registrar in his circular 
F. 5315/33 dated 20 — 6 — 1934. It runs as follows 

‘ It has been brought to the notice of the Registrar that there 
Ikre cases in which properties of the defaulters sought to be attached 
ill execution of decrees under section 28 of the x\ct are already under 
attachment by the civil courts. In such cases the Registrar of the 
District will attach the properties and send intimation to the civil 
courts concerned. The rateable distribution of the sale proceeds of 
the properties will be governed by section 73 of the Civil Procedure 
Code. As it is not possible to state which is the court of the highes*t 
grade— the civil court or the Registrar of the District— in the absence 
of any authoritative ruling or decision in the matter, the Registrar of 
the District should leave collection and distribution to the civil court 
itself. ’ 

It has to be noted that the Reg^istrar by his circular has sought 
to provide only for cases where the property has been first attached 
by the civil court and not even for cases where* the property has first 
been attached by the society through the department. The circular 
is delightfully vague and embraces cases where under the rules the 
society is put to the necessity of attaching in execution of mortgage 
decrees the very properties that have been mortgaged to it. Implicit 
obedience to the circular would make the Registrars of .the Districts 
stay their hands when the hypotheca that are being brpught to sale 
are attached through the civil court by a decree-holder in execution 
of a simple money decree against the same judgment-debtor. It is 
not to be supposed that such a position cannot arise. The very object 
of getting mortgages and thus securing the repayment of loans 
advanced is set at nought by the circular. One cannot help feeling 
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that this circular ought to have been more carefully worded. 
Admittedly the Registrar has before issuing this circular applied his 
mind to sections 73 and 63 of the Code of Civil Procedure. It does 
not seem however that he has been pleased to consider as to whether 
both these sections have any application to proceedings in execution 
taken through the Co-operative Department. 

Unless Registrars of Districts can be called ‘ Courts ’ within the 
meaning of the two sections under reference, when such Registrars 
are executing decrees afccording to the provisions of section 57-A, ' 
sections 63 and 73 can have no application. It should be remember- 
ed that among the various ftmctions assigned to Registrars of 
Districts there are two very important ones which are necessary to 
be considered. He is authorised to receive references regarding 
disputes enumerated in section 51 of the act and he is asked to 
execute decrees under section 57-A (originally section 28) of the Act. 
When functioning under section 51 he is a ‘ Court The question 
as to what a court is has been answered in XLI Madras Raw 
Weekly 503. After reviewing the case law on the subject Their 
Lordships lay down at page 511 the following test for determining 
as to whether a tribunal can be styled a ‘ Court They are pleased 
to observe: “To summarise the effect of these decisions, it would seem 
that we have to look not to the source of a tribunars authority or to 
any peculiarity in the method adopted for creating it, (though it is 
undoubtedly a consideration that it derives its powers mediately or 
immediately from the Crown) but to the general character of its 
po.wers and activities; If it has power to regulate legal riglits by the 
delivery of definitive judgments, and to enforce its orders by legal 
sanctions, and if its procedure is^judicial in character in such matters 
as the taking of evidence and the administration of the oath, then it 
is a Court It has been clearly laid down in XXXIl Law 
Weekly 273 and XXXVIII Law Weekly 880 that the Registrar 
deciding cases under sections 51 of the Act is a * Court 

Applying the test to the Registrar functioning under section 57-A 
of the Act, it has to be felt that he does not satisfy any of the condi- 
tions laid down in that test. The Rule relating to the execution of 
decrees is rule XXII. The functions assigned to the Registrar are as 
follows :~ 

i. To transfer the execution application presented to him to 
the Registrar within whose jurisdiction the defaulter 
resides or the property is situated ; 
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ii. To verify the correctness and genuineness of the parti- 
culars set forth and prepare a demand notice and 
forward it to the sale officer (Sub-rule 2) ; 

Hi, To forward the application and the notice to the 
Registrar of another district where the defaulter is 
residing or the property to be attached is situated out- 
side his jurisdiction (Sub-rule 2) ; 

iv. On receiving reports from the sale officer to direct the 
withholding of amounts from the salaries of public 
servant-defaulters (Sub-rule 5); 

V. To issue prohibitory orders in cases mentioned in Sub- 
rule 6 ; 

vi. To direct that the deposit by an auction purchaser under 

certain circumstances be forfeited to the Government 
(Sub-rule 7-2) ; 

vii. To set aside or confirm sales ; 

viii. Authorise the sale officer to grant receipts. 

In short, he has been invested with all powers except those that can 
0-0 to make him come within the definition of a ‘ court It is rather 
queer that the framers of these rules, while empowering the sale, 
officer to iiivcsti^dts citid decide claim petitions, have not thought it 
fit to invest the Registrar with any of the functions that would bring 
him within the definition of a court . It may be contended that 
the sale officer acting under sub-rule 17 is a c6urt but it would»be 
entirely futile to contend that the Registrar functioning under section 
57- A of the Act is a ‘court’. 

If the Registrar, of the District is not a’‘Court’ then it is not 
possible to understand as to how rateable distribution can be claimed 
under section 73 of the Code of Civil Procedure for sums due^ under 
decrees being executed through the department. The question as to 
which of the two -the Registrar or the Civil court-is of superior grade 
does not rise. Consequently the applicability of sections 63 and 73 
of the Civil Procedure Code to such cases need not be considered. 

Another feature ot the circular is that the Registrar is advised 
to intimate to the civil courts that he has attached the properties. 
Intimation cannot and does not amount to an application for execu- 
tion of decrees. Rule 1 1 of Order XXI of the Code of Civil Procedure 
does not enumerate intimation as one of the modes for executing 
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decrees nor does it contain any provision for the Registrar moving a 
court when the motion ought to proceed from the decree-holder. 

Conceding for the sake of argument that the Registrar is a 
‘Court’, even then the difficulty of applying sections 63 and 73 to such 
cases does not vanish. Certainly the Registrar is not a Civil Court in 
43 Allahabad 612 of 1921 A. 1. R. In 142 it was considered as to 
whether section 63 is applicable to a case where the property of the 
same judgment-debtor is being brought to sale by the civil and revenue 
courts. Their Lordships, following a ruling in XXII Allahabad, are 
pleased to observe towards the close of the judgment: ‘ It is quite 
clear that section 63 applies ojaly as between civil courts, or where 
the section is extended to the revenue courts it applies as between 
the revenue courts, of which there are several grades just as there 
are several grades in the civil courts. There is no provision of the 
law similar to section 63 which would apply to civil courts and 
revenue courts.’ 

The circular ol the Registrar if followed would lead to results 
not at all possible to have been contemplated by persons responsible 
for it. The decree-holder executing his decree through the civil 
court can successfully snap his fingers at the less fortunate society 
executing its decree through the department and attempting to get a 
,rateable distiibution of assets realised by the civil court. 

It is said, and that too truly, that the troubles of a creditor begin 
only alter he obtains a decree. In the case under consideration the 
rules framed by the Government do not tend to lessen the difficulties 
oTsocieties which have obtained decrees against defaulters and are 
executing them through the dep^rrtment. It is to be hoped that those 
who are in power will be pleased to consider the defects that are at 
present existing in tlie rules and set them right 
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Co-operative Marketing of Cotton. 

By J. S. Ponnia-h, m.a., Dip., Econ., f.r^e.s. 

American College, Madura. 

Ihe virtual failure of the Diudigul Co-operative Commission 
Shop in the Madura District"^ is in striking contrast with the splendid 
success of the Koilpatti Co-operative Sale Society in the Tinnevelly 
District. The figures tell the story most convincingly. At the time 
of its starting, (24-10-26), the Koilpatti Society had a membership of 
25, which rapidly went up to 54 before that year ended (31-12-26). By 
the end of the next year (3l-12-27\, that is, within 14 months after 
its starting, the membership broke all records and jumped to 486, 
In 1932 it stood at the peak figure of 842. A single sale society in a 
mofussil town to have such a vast membership even during the 
depression years is a singular phenomenon. With such a huge 
, membership, the financial aspect of the society is certainly 
cheering. From Rs. 320 in 1926 at the time of starting, the 
share capital leaped to Rs. 7,394 in 1934 (the peak figure was in 
1931 when it stood at Rs. 8>615). The loans advanced to members 
have never been below five digits in any year, while in 1929, they 
actually rose to Rs. 1,48,358, of which only Rs. 3,306 or about two 
per cent alone was outstanding for collection. East year a short 
term deposit of Rs. 4,000 stood to the credit of some members and a 
fixed deposit of Rs. 100 to the credit of one or two non-members. 
Village credit societies’ membership in the sale society is but 
negligible — 36 out of 682 or only about five per cent. * 

The transactions are entirely encouraging. From 163 candies 
of lint and 259 pothies of kapas received for sale in 1927, the figures 
rose to 1323 candies of lint and 5,335 pothies of kapas in 1932, the 
record year. The net profit in that year was Rs. 1,414, and it is 
highly gratifying to find that in spite of a slight fall in the receipt of 
stocks for sale in 1933 and 1934 and also of heavy fall in prices, the 
profits have been steadily increasing from Rs., 1,533-8-0 in 1933 
to Rs. 1,803-0-0 ill 1934. No wonder that the society’s reserve 
fund at the end of the year stood at Rs. 1,537-10-0. The Provident 
Deposits also amount to Rs. 4,100. 

A glance at the figures will tell that, if a comparison is made 
between membership and net profits, the per capita share will 

* An account of this society appeared in the Madras Journal of Co- 
operation. 
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work out only at a miserable sum of less than Rs. 3. But in the table 
appended to this will be found a column denoting the number of 
members benefitted” which is the real basis for the calculation of per 
capita profit. Dividing the npt profits by the number of members 
benefitted, that is, those who have actually sold through the society 
we get a most encouraging rate per head — Rs. 225 for the year 1934, 

If the members benefitted are only so few — 80 out of a total of 
682 for 1934— what is the meaning of this amazing difference between 
the number of ‘ active members and the sleeping members ’ in the 
society ? Does not this tend to give a misleading impression about 
the transactions and the assets ofj;he society ? Would not the large- 
ness of nominal members on the roll bring problems of its oyvn in 
administration and general body meetings? 

One is apt to feel that the whole idea of keeping up such a huge 
membership figure is a matter of window-dressing for purposes of 
advertisement and propaganda. But the truth is different. There" 
is a strong community of interests among the members, who are 
mostly drawn from the Telugu-speaking Naidu and Reddi castes ; 
they are a peculiar people, who act together, live together, and share 
together — though each one may have little to contribute individually 
to the group activity; everyone in the community desires to have the 
membership, because it is a community affair, though he may have 
almost nothing to sell through the society. 

If the per capita turnover and the profits of the active members 
are satisfactory, what is the proportion of the business done by the 
whole society to the total of the market at Koilpatti? The normal total 
amount of cotton coming to 4he^ Koilpatti market is 5,000 candies. 
It is pleasing to find fhat the society’s share has been nearly one 
third in 1933 and 1934 and more than half in the record year of 1932 
(2663 candies out of 5,000 candies). What a contrast between the 
volume of business done at Dindigul and that at Koilpatti ! 

A further test should be applied to clear another possible 
misapprehension about the real success of the society. Supposing 
that out of the 80 active members, the majority, or a good many, at 
any rate, are the local traders, will not our admiration for the society 
vanish? But the fact is that there are only ten cotton merchants in 
the whole town of Koilpatti and only two of them are members of 
this Sale Society. All the rest of the 80 are ryots. The Sale Society 
is truly a ryots’ society! 
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Now what is it that makes for the success of the society, which 
is like a diamond among pebbles? Really it is the unabated loyalty 
of the members — they deliver the whole of their produce to the 
society. Is loyalty a monopoly of the Iract or a heaven-sent gift to 
the members of this society, while it is as rare as hen’s teeth in other 
societies? We have indicated the answer in a previous paragraph. 
It is the community of interests and the social solidarity of that 
homogeneous Telugu people that is the real cause. The man who 
exploited this factor and gave it the most tangible and fruitful expres- 
sion is Mr. Alagirisami Naidu, a gentleman of high character and 
broad public spirit. The success o^ co-operation in India depends on 
such men only; less on the text-book maxims, however inspiring they 
may be, and the official machinery of the Department of Co-opera- 
tion. Its present success is also due to the vast business experience in 
the cotton trade and the practical ability of its present President, 
J\Ir. Muthiah Nadar, a gentleman of equally high character and 
broad public spirit with Mr. Naidu. 

With the loyalty of members and the managerial ability and the 
business acumen of the office-bearers one is apt to deduce that the 
success of the sale society should be certain ; but in India, the fun- 
damental difficulty in co-operative marketing is more on the side of 
the risks of the business side of marketing than on the availability qJ 
loyalty or managerial ability. Cotton is a typical example ; for it is 
extremely difficult even for men who have grown grey in the trade 
to assess accurately the lint out-turn of the kapas^ or the grade of the 
lint; again cotton is a commodity in which ’price fluctuations •are 
chaotic. Co-operative marketing of cotton is certainly most difficult 
and requires the greatest amount of business ability. 

And how have the members of the Koilpatti society solved this 
difficulty ? A glance at the figures in the table would give us the 
secret. A good proportion of the goods actually delivered to the 
society is lint and not kapcts ; and even when kapas is delivered it is 
first ginned by the society and then the lint albne is put on the 
market. This is a unique difference in the methods of cotton market- 
ing between Koilpatti and all other cotton markets of the southern 
districts. And it calls for a brief explanation. 

How is it that the ryots deposit lint for sale ? The answer is 
that in all the big villages the well-to-do ryots have their own gin- 
neries. Again, a good many ryots are substantial farmers with large 
farms, and'^could afford to wait for selling their product leisurely by 
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having it ginned first before selling it. The virtue of loyalty is a 
quality of the financial stability of the farmers. It is no use deplor- 
ing the lack of that quality in places where the farmers are too small 
and who could ill afford to have their produce ginned and stored for 
a sale after the market has improved. 

The comparatively larger size of the farms and the greater 
financial stability of the farmers and their handling of lint in prefer- 
ence to kapas do not explain the whole truth about the success of the 
Co-operative Sale Society. For, another important requirement for 
co-operative marketing isrthat the produce should be sold in large 
bulk to the direct buyers ; in the case of cotton either to the spinners 
or the exporters. Bulk selling implies large amounts of uniform 
quality or of definite grades. "How does the society meet this 
requirement ? It is needless to point out that the cotton grown in 
the Koilpatti tract is of one variety mostlv'-the fine Karunganni 
evolved at the Departmental Farm. The produce of the members 
makes up a good quantity. 

We should ask at this stage whether the Koilpatti Society is, 
selling the produce of the members co-operaiively. For co-operative 
marketing is group-selling and group-sharing. How does the society 
fare in this test? One’s enthusiasm for the society is bound to receive 
a sudden shock at this stage. The members sell their produce 
severally and in individual lots. The only evidence of co-operative 
selling is that all the members employ only one broker— the society ! 
It is no use having any delusion about this fact; as it is, the society 
is but a commission shop, though a number of favourable features 
loyalty, bulk-supplies, definite grades — make the society appear ns a 
full fledged co-operative marketing society. 

It is true that nuclei* the existing circumstances at Koilpatti 
there is not much need for pooling, standardisation and grading, 
for the reasons given already in tjie pieceding paragraphs, whatever 
may be the case in the other areas ; but that need not stand in the 
way of the society selMiig co-operatively. 

If the last defect pointed out in the preceding para were removed, 
the success of the Koilpatti society would be an unqualified one. 

If the success of the society continues, is it necessary or wise for 
the society to branch out and establish out-posts for the sake of ex- 
panding its activities ? The answer is an emphatic negative. For 
at present the conditions that favour the success of this society are 
absent even in the immediate neighbourhood and therefore any 
attempt at extension is bound to end in disappointment. This has 
just been borne out by experience. The society opened a Branch 
at Satur, a very big cotton centre, just 14 miles to the north of 
Koilpatti and had to close it after a few months. Another Branch 
opened at Rajapalayam, about 50 miles away to the west, has no 
other work to its credit except that of loans advanced on the pledge 
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of produce to the extent of Rs. 4,000. Another Branch in a neigh- 
bouring village, Kasturirangapuram, has also been the recipient of 
loans to the extent of Rs. 25,000. Instead of encouraging or working 
at such activities ^ one is compelled,to condemn them outright; for 
they tend to dissipate the energies of the society in undesirable 
directions and in undertakings which are bound to involve it 
in losses.^' A co-operative sale society is not surely a pawn shop or 
a loan office. 

The above statement is not meant to imply that the central 
society should cease to grow and confine ks activities to the head- 
quarters only^ Theoretically there is a strong case for increasing the 
volume of the transactions of the society by establishing a number 
of Chain Societies; but it must be repeated with great emphasis that 
the £?im of co-operative selling would be defeated rather than promot- 
ed by such an experiment at branching out at this stage. Until pooling 
becomes a practicable proposition, it is wiser to be marking time. 
The best method of achieving the object of enlarging the turnover 
would be to start independent co-operative sale societies in such 
'localities where conditiojis are favourable. Then may a plan of 
federation or co-ordination be tried. 

This is by no means a call to dead stop for the Koilpatty Co- 
operative Sale Society. It has a very big task ahead — far more 
important than increasing the volume of business or building up a 
larger reserve fund— and that is the establishment of a link between 
marketing and production. The Sale Society at present is carrying 
on a small business in seed distribution. It treats this business as a 
subsidiary or a side issue though it is one of the means of nareing 
good profits. In 1933 it handled Departmental seed worth Rs. 2,000. 
There is no need to point out that this work i§ but a fraction of what 
is needed for the whole of the Koilpatti cotton growing area of about 
four lakhs of acres. 

If the society could expand this business of seed distribution not 
for profit making, bu^t for better-farming and for promoting a common 
interest among the members for growing improved cotton, as the co- 
operative seed societies of Coimbatore are doing, it will supply one 
link that is now essential to make the co-operative chain strong and 
enduring. With this aim in view, the immediate object of the society 
should be to open a number of seed societies as auxiliaries and not as 
independent concerns and link them up with the central society for 
marketing as well as production. A grant from the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee for this purpose as is given to 'the Tiruppur 
Society is certainly an urgent necessity. 

The area of operations of this society should be severely restricted 
to the Koilpatti Tract; the bye-laws should be immediately amended 
accordingly. 
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Semarks. — Society Members in 1934-35 — 36. Branch at Raj^pala 3 ^am opened m 1927. 

Branch at Kaliigumalai 1931. Central Bank cash credit Rs. 30,434. 



Tiruppanangadu Button Manufacturers Production 
and Sale Co-operative Society. 

By Mr. K. Narayakaswami Mudauar. 

Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Vellore. 

^ A co-operative production and sale society on limited liability 
basis has been registered for the button manufacturers at Tiruppanan- 
gadu, a village belonging to this District and lying 10 miles west of 
Conjeevarara. Its postal address is Tiruppanangadu village, Dusi 
Pos,t, in the Cheyyar Taluk of North Arcot District. This industry 
ajSfords a subsidiary occupation to some of the ryots of the village 
who know the art of button manufacture, and also gives a profitable 
use to spare time which in many villages runs into waste. There are 
at present 45 members with a paid up share capital of Rs, 132. 
There is every scope tor the expansion of the society. The objects 
of the society are to improve the button making industry and develop 
the a,rt of button manufacture and to provide a market for the ready 
sale of buttons manufactured by the members and sell them to their 
best advantage. 

The society runs a small factory consisting of six machines. 
Besides some adults who are now employed at the factory, a few 
'ilads of the village are also working at the factory as associates. 
There is a trained teacher to instruct these workmen, watch and 
regulate their work. The workers get wages according to the 
quantity of buttons produced each day. 

The materials that are mostly used for the manufacture of 
buttons are semmaram, palamaram, sandalwood and bones. Buttons 
of various patterns are being produced. Shirt and coat buttons of 
various designs, and collar and cuff buttons are being manufactured. 
The quality of the material used and the workmanship are good and can 
well compare with and even excel their kind available in the market. 

The buttons manufactured in this factory were exhibited at 
Tiruvannamalai during the last Kirthigai Deepam and at Madras 
during the Park Fair exhibition, when they were very much apprecia- 
ted by the public at large, The prices of the various kinds of buttons 
produced are also comparatively ver/ cheap. Government ofhcials 
v/ho had occasion to visit the society have also been very much im- 
pressed with the quality and price. As the society is now in its infancy 
it requires wide publicity and facilities for marketing its finished 
goods. Mr. S. A. Venkataraman, i.c.s. Collector of North Arcot, 
who visited the society on the 29th December 1935 was plksed to 
observe as follows:— • 

“ I was greatly interested to see this tiny factory and to watch 
the village lads puking their hands to simple rnanufaemring work of 
this kind. We want more of such industries. They not only make 
us more self-supporting as regards our minor wants but also fill a 
gap in ordinary village economy by giving a profitable industrial 
bias to spare time which now largely seems to waste. The buttons 
are of fairly good quality. I only hope that the sponsors of this 
enterprise will not neglect the marketing and selling side of the 
business, for that is where mos t of our u ndertakings come to grief.” 
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TINNEVELLY DISTRICT SUPERVISORS’ 
CONFERENCE. 

The Second Conference of the Supervisors of Tinnevelly District 
was held in the premises of the Central Bank on Saturday the 7th March 
1936 with Mr. S. M. A. Muthn Pillai in the chair. Mr. M. D. Kumaraswami 
Mudaliar, President of the Bank, concluded the proceedings with a short 
and instructive address to the Supervisors. 

I. Important Circulars issued by the Registrar, the Deputy Registrar' 
and the Bank, were read and explained. 

Collection It was impressed on the supervisors that the collection 
of overdues was one of the most important items of their work, though 
not their sole work. They were instructed to carry on collection work^ 
in an organized manner especially during the harvest season and show 
nil balance in the societies in their charge. Of the several items which 
were dealt with, the supervisors were instructed to pay special attention 
to the following points for expediting collection. They should prepare 
a list of village officers and Government Servants and Ihnployees of 
Lj)cal Boards, who are defaulters so that arrangements may be made to 
address the heads of the concerned Departments. Arrangements should 
be made for taking speedy execution proceedings against non-resident 
defaulters through the Sale Officers of the area. They should also ascer- 
tain^the sales pending confirmation and address the Deputy Registrar to 
confirm them at an early date. After the sales are confirmed they should 
arrange to dispose off the propertiesrand remit the sale proceeds to the 
Bank. They were also reminded of the fact that in many cases where 
sale certificates were obtained no action had been taken either for taking 
possession of the properties or for disposing them off. Moneyed men in 
the villages should be approached tactfully and persuaded to purchase 
the properties. Depression, of course, renders it difficult to dispose off 
the properties but it.cannot be attributed to all cases. In cases where it 
is not possible to dispose off the properties they should be leased out and 
lease deeds obtained. In cases of long term mortgage loans the supervi- 
sors were instructed to transfer them to the Land Mortgage Banks 
working in the area. Their attention also was drawn to the existence of 
the loan and sale societies in the district and they were instructed to 
induce the members to pledge their produce in the nearest loan and sale 
society, get temporary money accommodation and wait for a favourable 
market, when the produce could be sold to the best advantage. 
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Proceediogs awarding red marks to two of the supervisors for 
having effected goodc ollections of long standing arrears were read, and 
the others were exhorted to show similar progress during the ensuing 
collection season. 

II. Duties and Responsililities of the Supervisors. 

' Detailed instructions were given by the Secretary about their duties 
and responsibilities and their attention was drawn specially to the follow- 
ing points 

(a) The importance of the annual correct revision of the property 
statement and the necessity for its completion before the close of the 
second quarter. 

' (6) Necessity for the individual verification of borrowers, its 
objects and advantages. 

(c) The importance of the verification of bonds and decrees and 
the procedure to be adopted in the case of missing ones. 

(d) That the supervisors would verify the cash-balance soon after 
their arrival in a village and that they should arrange to remit heavy 
cash-balances before leaving the village. 

(e) Adjusting head. Steps to be taken for the readjustment of 
the items, before the next audit conies off. 

(/) Propaganda and education of office-bearers and correct and 
up-to-date maintenance of account books. 

Revival and expansion of societies. 

(//) Granting of short term loans for agricultural purposes as per 
orders of the Registrar and the fixing up of due dates. 

III. General Instructions. 

% 

The Secretary pointed out that though detailed instructions were 
given to them in the previous Conference it was*still found that they had 
not improved in many respects. Many of the Supervisors did not submit 
periodicals in time, necessitating issue of reminders. Reports were pre- 
pared in a most careless manner. Many reports were devoid of any 
meaning. They should learn to improve and be punctual. 

IV. Non-Credit Work. 

(a) The Supervisors were instructed to do propaganda work in 
favour of the Co-operative Rife Insurance Society and the Button Manu- 
facturing Society in Vellore District. To start with, Supervisors who 
have not themselves insured their lives, were exhorted to insure their 
lives in the Co-operative Rife Insurance Society at least for Rs. 500 
each. 
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(b) It was brought home to them by the Secretary that want of 
proper marketing facilities was one of the vital causes that were respon- 
sible for the decreasing repaying capacity of the agriculturists and detail- 
ed instructions were given to them for the development and expansion of 
the existing loan and sale societies and for the organization of new socie- 
ties where there was scope for the successful working of a venture of 
the kind. 


V. Loan Applications : Preparation— defects— what to do. 

Short notes and instruclnons were given regarding the defects found 
in loan applications, registration of bonds, encumbrance certificates etc. 
They were reminded that the repetition of similar defects would seriously 
reflect on their capacity for work, as the ^-ery recovery of the loans 
depended on the accuracy of the particulars furnished at the time of 
preparing the loan applications. 

VI. Registrar’s Scheme Work. 

Detailed instructions were given about the scope and potentialities ' 
of the Registrar’s Scheme Work, bringing out the importance of securing 
the ill-secured loans and correctly assessing bad debts. 

VII, Rectification of Audit Defects. 

It was pointed out by the vSecretary that many of the supervisors 
postponed the rectification of audit defects which resulted in the issue of 
lengthy defect-sheets year after year and the accumulation of the amount 
in the adjusting head. They were instructed that this should uot be 
neglected in future on any account and that the defects pointed out in 
one audit, should not stand uiirectified during next audit. 

Vin. Doubts and difficulties of Supervisors. 

Supervisors were encouraged to discuss their practical difficulties in 
carrying out their duties.. Doubts were cleared aud advice given how 
best to overcome practical difficulties in the discharge of their duties. 

As a result of their representation and to give them some additional 
stimulus to discharge their duties faithfull)^ their F. T. A. was recom- 
mended to be raised from Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 per mensem to the Committee, 
who have since been pleased to raise it accordingly. 

At the end; the President of the Bank delivered a short and instruc- 
tive lecture (Omitted—Ed.) exhorting the Supervisors to discharge their 
duties sincerely and efficiently and thus earn credit both to themselves 
and to the institutions wffiich they serve. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING. 

A CONFERENCE OF SEEECT OFFICIALS AND NON-OFFICIALS. 

A Conference of Select Deputy Registrars and a few non-officials 
interested in Co-operative Marketing was held in the Registrar’s Office 
on 23rd March 1936, commencing at 9 a.m. The Conference sat the 
whole day with an interval of two hours for breakfast and broke up 
at 6 p. M. 

The following were present : — 

M.R.Ry. M. Giriyappa, B.A., Joint Registrar, presiding. 

Deputy Registrars, 

'M.R.Ry. K. Rangaswami Naidu Garu, B. A., Deputy Registrar, 
Vizagpatam. 

„ K. Muthiikrishna Naidu, b. A., b. p., Deputy Registrar, 
Bezwada. 

Mr. G. C. Spitteler, Deputy Registrar, Madura. 

M.R.Ry. A, D. Balasundara Mudaliar AvL, b.a., Deputy Registrar, 
Cuddalure. 

,, J. C. Ryan AvI., m.a., Deputy Registrar, Salem. 

,, K. Subraliniauiyam Naidu Garu, m.a., Deputy P^egistrar, 
Madras. 

„ K. Sarvothama Rao Avh, m.a.. Personal Assistant to the 
Registrar, Madras. 

Non-Official Gentlemen. 

M.R.Ry. V. Ramadas Pantulu *Garu, President, Provincial Co-ope- 
rative Bank, Madras. 

„ Diwau Bahadur T. A. Ramaliugam Chettiar AvL, b.a,, b.b., 
President, Coimbatore District Urban Bank. 

„ T. Adinarayana Chettiar AvL, Bar-at-law, President, Salem 
District Urban Bank. 

„ K. C. Ramakrishnan AvL, Director, T. U. (L S. 

„ Rai Bahadur V. Murugesa Mudaliar AvL, Secretary-— North 
Arcot District Co-operative District Central Bank, 
Ltd., Vellore. 

,, Rao Sahib K. M. Singaravelu Mudaliar, AvL, Director, 
North Arcot District Co-operative Central Bank, Ltd., 
Vellore. 
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M.R.Ry. D. A. Narasimham Pantulu Gam, Secretary, Co-operative 
Central Bank, I^td., Vizianagaram. 

„ 0. A. Narayanaswami Iyer Avl., B.A., b.e., Director, Tanjore 

Co-operative Central Bank. 

Representatives of Sale Societies, 

M.R.Ry. R. Satyanarayana, Chodavaram (Vizagpatam.) 

„ P. Satyanarayana Gam, Sri Rama Co-operative Loan and 
Sale Sodety, Vizagpatam. 

„ B. Ahaiya Naidu Gam, Loan and Sale Society, Anakapalli. 

„ R. A. Sivananda Mudaiiar Avl., South Arcot Co-operative 

Central Loan and Sale Society, Cuddalore. ^ 

„ V. Srinivasa Rao Avl., Secretary, the T. U. C. S., Madras. 

„ N. Satyanarayana Gam, Co-operative Loan and Sale 

Society, Alamum. 

,, T. R. Srinivasa Ayyangar Avl., Secretary, Co-operative 
Loan and Sale Society, Ltd., Tanjore. 

„ B. Veniatariyalii Gam, (illegible) President, Loan and Sale 
Society. Ramachaiidrapnram, (Last Godavari Dt.) 

„ S. S. Rajan Avl., Paddy Loan and Sale Society Ltd. Madura. 
,, L. N. Paramasivam Pillai Avl., Sivagnanam Agricultural 
Society, Lalgudy, (Tricby Dt.) 

„ K. A. Nachiappa Goundcr Avl., m.u.c., President, Tiru- 
chengode Sale Society, Tirucheiigode (Salem Dt.) 

,, Naravana Rao Gam, Secretary, Local Co-operative 
Union, Yallamanchili. 

The following resolutions were recorded 

' Godoivns. 

I. (1) The waut of proper godowu facilities at suitable centres 
has been a great handicap to the ryot in marketing bis produce and gene- 
rally to the progress of the loan and sale societies; 

(2) Government be therefore requested to construct godowns 
at their own cost at all suitable centres and charge rent for the godowns; 

(3) Where there is sufficient demand and sufficient business a 
primary society or a loan and sale society or a Central Bank may also put 
up godowns and take Government loan at per cent on simple interest 
for the first five years and at equated payment for the next 25 years ; 

(4) Where such loans are given, Government be requested to 
give free grant of sites where available for the construction of godowns. 
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Direct lending to ryots, 

II. In general, it is neither safe nor desirable for loan and sale 
societies to lend direct to ryots for cultivation purposes. This should be 
left to rural credit societies. In special tases, however, where conditions 
permit, they may be permitted to lend with the previous sanction of the 
Registrar. 

Paid Secretaries. 

III. (l) It is desirable that paid Secretaries are appointed to work 
loan and sale societies. For this purpose. Government be requested to 
give the necessary staff of Inspectors or Agricultural Demonstrators free 
for some years until the societies are in a position to pay for them and if 
necessary, augment this staff for the appointment of Managers and Ware- 
house’^Officers to carry on the additional work of these societies. 

(2) It is necessary to have a staff of Inspectors and Agri- 
cultural Demonstrators trained in marketing. 

nRecriiituient of Agricultural Graduates to the Co-operative Department. 

IV. (l) It is desirable to recruit into the Co-operative Department 
a definite number of trained Agricultural Graduates so as to be always 
available for work in loan and sale societies. 

(2) In the meantime the Agricultural Department be requested 
to make the services of Agricultural Demonstrators freely available to 
the loan and sale societies. 

Organisation at suitable centres. 

V. (l) Steps should be taken to resuscitate the large number of 
loan and sale societies in the Presidency now dormant. The Dep^uty 
Registrars be requested to inspect them and submit special reports so that 
action may be taken. 

(2) It is desirable to organise Loan and Sale societies at suit- 
able centres after taking into consideration the human material available, 
the local circumstances and also the question whether they will be able 
to pay their way in the long run. 

Organisation of a Provincial Society. 

VI. It is highly desirable to organise immediately a Provincial 
Central Marketing Society at Madras to co-ordinate the' activities not 
only of the various loan and sale societies but also of the Co-operative 
Stores by getting them into touch with the market places, the places of 
production and the prices prevailing. It is necessary that the provincial 
society should also undertake the sale of produce of societies and indi- 
viduals who become members of the Provincial society. It shall start 
work with perishables to begin with and establish sales stope without 
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delay in the Madras City and other suitable places in the Presidency. 
Co-operative Inspectors to be appointed to look after the sales depots 
Government grant may be asked for to meet the necessary initial ex- 
penditure and the Provincial Bank also may be asked to contribute 
towards the expenses. A committee of the following 3 gentlemen is 
appointed to see to the establishment of the Provincial Society at an 
early date. 

1. M. R. Ry. V. Ramadas Pantulu Garu. 

2. „ Dewan Bahadur T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar AvL, 

3. ,5 T. Adinarayana Chettiar AvL, 

L9ctns. 

VII. (l) Central Banks be requested to lend to loan and sale rsocie- 
ties at 1 per cent less than their usual lending rate to societies. 

(2) Central Banks be requested to grant cash credits to loan 
and sale societies to be operated upon through such Urban Banks as are 
recognised by them to be their transmitting agencies so as to enablq. 
them to draw the amounts required without delay by the presentation of 
demand drafts on them. 

(3) The system of granting loans to members of primary 
societies on condition that members should market the produce through 
the loan and sale societies at least to the extent covered by the loan 
should be made compulsory. This should be made applicable to both 
commercial and food crops. 


Limit of Loans. 

vni. (1) It is resolved that the present limit of advance by loan 
and sale societies of 60 per cent for commercial crops and 75 per cent on 
food crops is reasonable and may stand for the present. 

(2) The borrowing power of the loan and sale societies need 
have no reference to teir paid up share capital in so far as the loans on 
the pledge of produce are concerned. 

Co-ordination of Stores. 

IX. The co-ordination of the activities of the Co-operative stores 
in the Presidency in the matter of dissemination of commercial intelli- 
gence should, be undertaken without delay by the Provincial Marketing 
Society. 

X. This conference records with thanks the resolution of the 
Provincial Bank to place liberal subsidies at the disposal of Central Banks 
to meet the initial establishment charges of the loan and sale societies. 
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3-2-1936. 

Debit to the District Bank of the cost of notifications regardini the 
liquidation of rural societies, 

=« 705Q.— Mr. G. Raineswara Rao : Will the Hon. the Minister for 
Public Works be pleased to state— 

(a) whether the District Bank is called upon to pay the cost of 
notifications in case of liquidation of any rural society within its area • 

(^) whether the Government give any advance to cover such inci- 
dental' expenses and recover it out of the realizations ; 

(c) the average period for which liquidation proceedings have con- 
tinued in general and such period in the Anantapur district in particular; 
and 

(d) whether the cost of the notifications regarding liquidation is 
entirely borne by the Government or whether it is recoverable with or 
without any interest ? 

A,— (cl), (b) & (d). Clause (a) of rule XVII of the Rules under the 
Madras Co-operative Societies Act, VI of 1932, provides that 
the appointment of the liquidator of a co-operative societv 
shall be notified by the Registrar in the Fort St, George Gazette, 
Accordingly, notifications regarding the cancellation of the 
registration and the appointment of liquidators of rural 
societies are sent to the Superintendent, Government Press, 
for publication in the Fort St. George Gazette. The costs are 
entirely borne by Government as the issue of a notification is 

a statutory duty imposed on the Registrar. 

% 

(c) The periodsTor which liquidation proceedings continue depend 
upon several factors and mainly upon the amount of assets to 
be recovered and the nature of the persons from whom the 
assets have to be recovered— their solvency, their tendency to 
litigation, etc. Generally, it takes about two to four years to 
complete the liquidation proceedings in societies and, in a large 
number of cases, it takes about three years. In the Anantapur 
district, liquidation proceedings are closed in abbut two years 
on the average. 

Mr. G. Raineswara Rao ‘ The answer says: ‘The costs are entirely 
borne by Government as the issue of a notification is a statutory duty 
imposed on the Registrar.’ May I request the Hon. Minister to order the 
refund of such costs collected from parties ? 
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The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan “ If any amounts have been paid, I 
shall ask the Registrar to consider the question of returning them.’* 

5 . 2 - 1936 . 

Procedure regarding the preparation of property statements of rural 
co-operative societies, 

*729Q.~Mr. G. Rameswara Rao : Will the Hon. the Minister for 
Public Works be pleased to state — 

{a) who the officer or authority required to prepare property 
statements of rural co-operkive societies is ; 

ib) whether there is any higher authority that checks them or 
scrutinizes them at any time ; 

(c) whether the Registrar (or his subordinates) takes these 'state- 
ments as a basis for fixing the niaxinuim borrowing power of the socie- 
ties concerned ; 

id) who the authority is who fixes the maximum borrowing power 
of a society and whether the property statement of the members of the 
society is a factor in fixing the maximum borrowing power of the society ; 

ie) whether the said statements include the total of debts inclu- 
ding interest up to date of the members of the said societies ; 

(/) whether only the principal of the debts due— either to the 
society or the other creditors— is shown in the said statements and all 
the interest is omitted ; and 

ig) if the answer to clause (/) is in the affirmative, whether there 
are any steps contemplated to change that practice, so that a correct 
estimate of the net assets of the members may be available, before the 
loa« applications of such societies are dealt with by the financing banks ? 

A,— [a) & (b) Under rule V of the rules issued under the Madras Co- 
operative Societies Act, 1932, rural co-operative societies with 
unlimited liability are required to maintain a property state- 
ment of their members. The officers of the society prepare it 
and it is passed at a meeting of the general body. The union 
supervisor usually helps in the preparation and the revision 
of these statements every year. The departmental auditor 
test-checks the property statement at the time of the final 
audit of the society. 

(c) & (d) Yes. The Registrar (the Deputy Registrar). 

(e) & (f) The debts due by the members to the society and other 
creditors exclusive of interest dues are shown in the statement. 

(g) No. The maximum borrowing power of a society is fixed at 
a figure not exceeding one-eighth of the net assets as exhibit- 
ed in the property statement. No change in this practice is 
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contemplated. The property statement of the society is not 
the only factor taken into consideration before the financing 
bank grants a loan to a society. The general working of the 
society, its management, Us past history and the repaying 
capacity of borrowers are all taken into consideration before 
loans are granted. 

Mr. G. Raineswaia Rao — May I remind the Hon. Minister that 
w^hat was in my mind when I put the question was that a circular was 
issued by the Registrar in 1928 or so that all debts inclusive of interest 
due up to date must be shown ? May I ak whether it is ignored in 
actual piactice oi whether any steps are taken to enforce that circular ? 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan “l am not aware of it; as my Hon. 
Friend has now brought it to my notice, I am prepared to look into the 
matter.” 

Mr. C. R. Parthasarathi Ayyatigar ;~-May I know whether any steps 
are taken every year to check tbe solvency of persons, with reference to 
the statement furnished ? ” 

The Hon. Mr, P. T. Rajan Kvery year the statement is revised.” 

Mr. C. R. Parthasarathi Ayyangar May I ask whether it is car- 
ried out ill practice or whether it merely exists on paper ? ” 

The Hon. Mr. P, T. Rajan: — I do not think it is not done in the 
proper way. Every year the officer concerned revises the statement.” ' 

28-2H936. 

Ofyeralloiis of the Land Mortgage Banks in relieving agricultural 
indebtedness. 

^ 842Q.— Mr. M. A. Manikkavelu Nayakar : Will the Hon. the 
Minister for Public Works be pleased to say— 

[a] how many Land Mortgage Banks, districtwar, have so far been 
started ; 

{b) what the total amount is of rural debts that the Land Mortgage 
Banks have cleared off ; 

(c) what the percentage of clearance of agricultural debts is to the 
total amount of agricultural debts ; and 

(cf) whether it is contemplated to launch a vigorous campaign for 
starting more Land Mortgage Banks ? 

A.— (a) There are at present 79 Land Mortgage Banks in the following 
districts 
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Bellaty, Kurnool, Gaujam, Anantapur 1 in each 5 
and Cnddapah. 


Ramnad and Tinnevelly 

2 

4 

Salem, Guntur, Nellore, Madura 

and 3 

„ 15 

Trichinopoly. 

South Arcot, Vizagapatam 

and 4 

12 

Chingleput, 

North Arcot 

... 

5 

Kistna and West Godavari 

6 

12 

East Godavari and Tanjore 

8 

„ 16 

Coimbatore 

... 

10 


Total 

79 


ib) Land Mortgage Banks have issued loans amounting to 
Rs. 71,63,088 up to 30th June 1935 for redemption of mort- 
gages, discharge of other prior debts, improvements of lands 
and of methods of cultivation and purchase of lauds in special 
cases on condition that such purchase will enable the ryot to 
round off his holding and work it more economically. Nc 
separate figures are available of the total amount of loan 
granted for the redemption of mortgages and discharge of 
other prior debts. 

(c) The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee estimated the 
total debt in the province at Rs. 150 crores. This is admitted- 
ly a rough estimate. In his report on Agricultural indebted- 
ness, Mr. Satyanathan estimates the total agricultural indeb- 
tedness at about Rs. 200 crores. It is evident that this 
estimate also Vests on a great many assumptions and deduc- 
tions. On the basis of these estimates, the total amount of 
loans granted by Land Mortgage Banks works out to less than 
\ per cent of [he total amount of agricultural debts. 

U) No. The effect of the recent amendment to the agriculturists’ 
Loans Act on the working of Land Mortgage Banks will have 
, to be watched before further expansion can be undertaken. 
As there is a heavy demand for special staff in connexion with 
the grant of loans under the amended Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act .and as the funds available are limited, the Government 
have, considered that no new banks should be started during 
1936-37. 

Hr. P. Peddi Raju “ May I know, Sir, in view of the fact that the 
loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act are intended to cover only 
small amounts of money, whether the starting of new land mortgage 
banks which can give larger loans will not help the ryots in 1936-37?” 
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The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan:— “The reasons are given in answer to 
clause ((i).” 

Mr. P. Peddi Raju I am only referring to clause (d). It is said 
that the matter is under consideration and that they are watching the 
effect of the recent amendment, and the Government itself want to 
lighten the agricultural indebtedness and have decided upon that policy. 
Therefore, is it not possible to have more Land Mortgage Banks in pur- 
suance of that policy?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan : — “ Funds are limited and are not enough 
both for the Land Mortgage Banks and the other items.” 

Diwan Bahadur T. A. Ramalingam Chettiyar “ Does it not mean 
that persons who want loans will be denied relief and that they will not 
get, 'as much as necessary under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan:— “They will have to be content with 

what they get for the time being.” 

Diwan Bahadur T. A. Ramalingam Chettiyar Under the rules 
framed under the Act, the maximum loan that could be given is only 
Rs. 2,000. So all benefit will be denied to people who want sums more 

than Rs. 2,000?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan “ Quite so.” 

D^van Bahadur T. A. .Ramalingam Chettiyar:— So, is it not the 
duty of the Government to find funds, especially when they have launched 
on a policy of dealing with agricultural indebtedness for starting more 
Land Mortgage Banks?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan All depends upon the amount of 


funds available. ” . 

Diwan Bahadur M. Gopalaswami Mudaliyar How long 'will it 
take for Government to start more, banks?” 


The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan “ About a year or so. 

Diwan Bahadur T. A. Ramalingam Chettiyar Does the Govern- 
ment realise that there are few Land Mortgage Banks m the Cede 
districts and other dry areas and that people m need will suffer moie and 


more ?” 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan “ Yes, Goverumant are 


aware of it.” 
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Extracts. 

{Extracted from ‘ Madras Admimstration Report' for 1934-35) 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

(1st July 1934 to 30th June 1935). 

(Report on the working of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act, 1932 
for the year 1934-35 ; Statistical Abstract for British India — 
Co-operative Societies.) 


General. 

103. Though the seasonal conditions w^ere not on the whole good 
and the economic depression continued, the slight rise in the priceo of 
paddy and other commodities together with the reduction of rates of 
interest charged on loans to members and the complete waiver of penal 
interest, resulted in greater relief to the borrower than in the previous 
year. Although the agricultural credit movement has not shown much 
progress during the last few years, at least further deterioration has been 
arrested. Unfortunately, the tendency on the part of members to 
introduce politics into the movement continued to persist. The number 
of Deputy Registrars continued to be 22 and at the end of the year there 
were 47 posts of Sub-Deputy Registrars. 

, Expenditure, 

The total expenditure incurred on the working of the department, 
amounted to Rs. 11.17 lakhs as against Rs. 10.85 lakhs in the previous 
year. The net expenditure represented 0.52 per cent of the total work- 
ing capital of all societies as compared with 0.66 per cent in the preced- 
ing year. 

Sociefics. 

104. There were at the end of the year 13,453 societies of all classes 
as against 13,634 in 1933-34. 

Rectification and Consolidation. 

The policy of reforming and consolidating existing societies in 
preference to expansion was continued and only 100 societies were newly 
registered, compared with 140 last year. In pursuance of the policy of 
weeding out bad societies, the registration of 281 societies was cancelled 
during the year and 1,367 societies were under liquidation at the end of 
the year. As many as 444 societies were brought under the operation of 
by-law 62, which provides for the appointment of either members or non- 
members as agents of societies. It was noticed that societies which were 
kept under persons other than members were making steady progress as 
a result of strong action taken against defaulters. 
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Working Capital. 

The following table show^s the resources of the various classes of 
societies on the 30th June 1935 




Percentage of total working capital 
derived from 

Types of Societies. 

(1) 

^ Total working capitj 

^ Share Capital. 
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0 

(7) 

05 Other Funds, 

1 Madras Provincial Co-operative 
' Bank 

Rs. 

(in 

lakhs) 

186.78 

3.53 

48.40 

37-61 


7.76 

2.70 

2 District Central Banks 

511.13 

10.67 

53.55 

25.12 


5.92 

4.74 

3 Central Land Mortgage Bank ... 

55.76 

L28 

91.34 

3.35 

... 

0.79 

0.24 

4 Agricultural Societies 

547.01 

12.39 

7.91 

62.69 

1.33 

13.09 

2.59 

5 Non Agricultural Societies ... 

371,16 

25.85 

50.88 

6.68 

4.05 

9.52 

3.02 


The working capital of all societies increased from Rs. 1,632.05 
lakhs to Rs. 1,671.84 lakhs. The total working capital employed in the 
movement exclusive of the investments of one society in another amounted 
to Rs. 1,048.19 lakhs. 

Repayments. 

Though the percentage of balaiTce to demand was high, the re- 
payment by societies to Central Banks worked out to 36.24 per cent of 
the loans outstanding a't the end of the year. Viewed from this stand- 
point the collections cannot be considered unsatisfactory. There was 
some definite improvement in the collection of current interest due by 
societies to Central Banks and by members to agricultural societies 
the percentage of balance to demand at the end of the year being 11.16 
and 58.69 as against 12.69 and 63.81 at the end of the previous year. 

Banks* 

105. Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank. The Madras Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Bank continued to make steady progress. The 
deposits of individuals fell from Rs. 53.27 lakhs to Rs. 52.87 lakhs and 
those from local boards and municipal and jail contractors also fell from 
Rs. 15.83 lakhs to Rs. 15.73 lakhs, but there was an increase in the 
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deposits made by Joint Stock Banks and other institutions from Rs. 9.33 
lakhs to Rs. 10.63 lakhs. The financial position of the bank was sound. 
The bank earned a net divisible profit of Rs. 2.04 lakhs as against 
Rs. 2.31 lakhs in the previous y^ar. The fall in the net profit was due to 
the reduction in the margin of profits made by the sale and conversion of 
Government securities. At the close of the year, a sum of Rs. 8.74 
lakhs was outstanding against Central Banks and a sum of Rs. 10.63 
lakhs against individuals. There was a greater demand for loans from 
the Central Banks than in the previous two years. 

Central Banks. The number of Central Banks remained unaltered 
at 32. The number of individual members rose from 4,106 to 4,243 ; 
the number of society members, however, fell from 1 1,978 to 11,889, as a 
result of the cancellation of registration of some societies. The paid-up 
share capital of these banks fell from Rs. 55.05 lakhs to Rs. 54.53 lakhs 
chiefly on account of the liquidation of societies. There was an appre- 
ciable fall in deposits and other borrowings by about Rs. 49 lakhs, the 
main reason being the non-acceptance of fresh deposits from local bodies-. 
All the Central Banks except the Madras Christian Central Bank worked 
at a profit but the total net profits of the banks fell from Rs. 4.43 lakhs 
to Rs. 4.21 lakhs. The fall was partly due to the continuance of the 
policy of making adequate provision for the bad and donl)tful debts. The 
banks were advised to declare a dividend nut exceeding 5 per cent, in 
view of the low money-rates prevailing in the market, and to carry 
whatever remained to the Reserve P'und or the Bad Debt Reserve. The 
Central Banks borrowed Rs. 7.52 lakhs as against Rs. 15,414 in the 
previous year and the amount outstanding at the end of the year was 
Rs. 8.74 lakhs as against Rs. 6.93 lakhs at the end of the previous year. 
A sum of Rs. 7.48 lakhs was outstanding against individuals at the end 
of the year and an amount of Rs. 302.92 lakhs against societies. During 
the year Rs. 14.97 lakhs were advanced to individuals and Rs. 87.10 lakhs 
to societies. Nineteen- Central Banks failed to maintain the required 
standard of fluid resources on certain days in the year. As a result of 
the steps taken, the surpluses in Central Banks showed a further reduc- 
tion from Rs. 54 lakhs to Rs. 26.36 lakhs. 

Central Land Mortgage Bank. The Central Rand Mortgage Bank 
had another successful year. Owing to the easy condition of the money 
market and to the growing popularity of its debentures, the bank secured 
all the funds it required at cheap rates of interest. Apart from the issue 
of new debentures, the bank continued the systematic conversion of high 
interest-bearing debentures. The benefit of the reduction of interest 
on the debentures was passed on to the ultimate borrowers in primary 
banks. The bank had 261 members including 71 primary banks and had 
a share capital of Rs. 2,38,400 as against Rs. 1,94,300 in the previous 
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year. A gratifying feature of the year was the absence of any overdues. 
The net profits amounted to Rs. 69,327 as against Rs. 41,111 in the 
previous year. 

Primary Land Mortgage Banks. ^There were 76 Primary Tand 
Mortgage Banks on the 30th June 1935 with a membership of 16,086. 
Thirty-eight banks made a profit of Rs. 32,942 and 34 incurred a loss of 
Rs. 17,067. Four banks did not start work during the year. Debentures 
of the value of Rs. 65,800 under “ A ” series and Rs. 27,350 under B ” 
series were redeemed by the primary banks during the year. Out of 
Rs. 4.28 lakhs under principal and Rs. 3,54 lakhs under interest, the 
banks collected Rs. 2.70 lakhs under principal and Rs. 3.59 lakhs under 
interest. 

^ Agricultural Societies. 

106. At the end of the year there were 11,647 agricultural societies 
with a membership of 584,201. Of the societies in existence, 11,143 were 
ordinary credit societies, 79 purchase, purchase and sale societies and 
,349 other types of societies. These societies disbursed Rs. 124.73 lakhs 
as loans to their members as against Rs, 92.16 lakhs in the previous year, 
58.32 per cent of the loans being intended for productive purposes. The 
amount of loans due by agricultural societies to Central Banks was 
Rs. 343.48 lakhs. 

Credit Societies. The number of agricultural credit societies fell 
from 11,284 to 11,143 and the total membership from 5,51,236 to 5,32,346 
The paid-up share capital also fell to Rs. 58.33 lakhs and the working 
capital to Rs. 457.67 lakhs. The total divisible profits earned by some 
societies ro.se from Rs. 8.70 lakhs to 9.30 lakhs while the total lo.ss not 
yet recouped by the remaining societies was Rs. 23.48 lakhs at the end of 
the year. While the percentage of overdues to demand under principal 
and under interest fell to 69.65 and ^3.65 the percentage under arrear 
interest rose to 72.50. 

Societies for purchase, purchase and sale. The number of societies 
for purchase, purchase and sale, rose from 75 to 79. The purchases made 
by these societies amounted to Rs. 3,69,444 and the sales to Rs. 17,03,884. 
The profits of some of these societies were Rs. 19,530 and the losses of 
others amounted to Rs. 6,892. • 

Societies for Production and Sale. Of the 13 societip for produc- 
tion and sale at the end of the year, 10 were milk-supply ‘societies and 
2 were agricultural and industrial societies. The Madras Milk-Supply 
Union to which the 10 milk-supply societies supplied milk, realized^ 
Rs. 1,35,664 by the sale of milk and milk products and earned a net profit 
of Rs'. 4,667. One of the agricultural and industrial societies transacted 
no business during the year, but the other crushed sugarcane to the value 
of Rs. 12,160 and produced 6,079 maunds of jaggery. 
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Societies for joint cultivation of land. The total number of 
societies for joint cultivation by members and for purchase of house-sites 
was 772 (788 last year) with a membership of 32,523. There were 35,109 
acres of land, 12,020 house- sitesi^aud 10,303 houses in the enjoyment of 
the members at the end of the year. These societies advanced loans to 
the members to the extent of Rs. 1.50 lakhs and recovered an amount of 
Rs. 1.54 lakhs. 

Other forms of Societies. Out of the 336 societies of other kinds, 
12 were kudimaramat and irrigation societies, 8 agricultural demonstra- 
tion societies and 11 land-reclamation societies. Two thousand six 
hundred and three acres of land were irrigated with the water supplied by 
the irrigation societies, the uumbei»of members benefited being 349. The 
only agricultural demonstration society that did some useful work 
cultivated 17 acres of land and made a profit of Rs. 127. No laud was 
reclaimed by the land reclamation societies during the year. 

Non^agricnltural Societies. 

107. At the end of the year, there were 1,446 societies in this clasf? 
with a membership of 291,700 as against 1,438 societies with a member- 
ship of 281,472 at the end of the previous year. The paid-up share 
capital and working capital of these societies amounted to Rs. 95*93 lakhs 
and Rs. 371' 16 lakhs respectively. They issued loans to the extent of 
Rs. 240'59 lakhs. The societies were in arrears to the extent of Rs. 7‘95 
lakhs to their creditors against a demand of Rs. 277'41 Jakhs under prin- 
cipal ; the percentage of overdue interest was 3‘82. The net divisible 
profit earned by some of these societies was Rs. 1176 lakhs and the loss 
sustained by the others amounted to Rs, 2’97 lakhs. 

Credit societies.^ The number of credit societies fell by 2 to 
1,0^7, but the number of members increased from 248,750 to 257,428. 
Three hundred and forty societi^es were for Government servants and 
municipal, local board and raifway employees. The working capital of 
these societies rose to Rs. 327.55 lakhs. They disbursed loans amount- 
ing to Rs. 235.32 lakhs. Most of the societies kept up their obligations 
to the depo.sitors and the financing banks. 

Stores societies. There were 65 stores societies with a working 
capital of Rs. 7'95 Inkhs. Goods worth 19,83,615 were sold during the 
year. The profits earned by some of the societies amounted to Rs. 48,433 
while the loss sustained by the rest w^as Rs. 29,945. The Triplicance 
Urban Co-operative Society with its 25 branches and 5,600 members con- 
tinued to lead and accounted for nearly half the sales. 

Students’ societies. The number of students’ stores fell to 81 during 
the year, with 3,667 members and 9,996 associate members. Savings on 
account of purchase and sale of books and stationary amounted to 
Rs. 7,293 as against Rs. 6,723 in the previous year. 
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Weavers societies. Of the 29 societies for weavers, 15 remained 
dormant. The others purchased materials to the value of Rs. 18,537 and 
finished products from members worth Rs. 44,807. The value of finished 
products sold to the public amounted to,Rs. 49,340. Generally speaking, 
these societies did not make appreciable progress as they found it too 
difficult to compete with mill products. 

Co-operative Life Insurance societies. The South India Co-operative 
Insurance Society, Madras, had a membership of 2,226 and a paid-up 
share capital of Rs. 44,664. The total life^business at the end of the 
year amounted to Rs. 21,62,700 in respect of 2,520 policies as against 
1,453 policies for an assured sum of Rs. 13,00,350 at the close of the pre- 
vious^ year. Premia of Rs. 83,947 were collected in the year as against 
Rs. 47,119 in the previous year. The Postal audR. M. S. Co-operative 
Benefit Fund, Madras, had 3,100 members on its rolls with a paid-up 
share capital of Rs. 39,158 at the end of the year. The society collected 
Rs. 1*59 lakhs by way of premia as against Rs. 1.48 lakhs in the preced- 
'ingyear. The total life assurance fund at the close of the year was 
Rs. 4.52 lakhs as against Rs. 3.31 lakhs in the previous year. 

Other iioii-agricultiiral societies. There were 177 other nou-agricul- 
tnral societies, of which 120 were building societies. The building 
societies had 3,998 members and a paid-up share capital of Rs. 7.79 lakhs. 
One thousand four hundred and forty-nine houses to the value of 
Rs. 43‘31 lakhs were completed up to the end of the year. Of the re- 
maining societies nineteen were labour contract societies. 

Societies for the depressed and backward classes, fishermen and 
hill'-trihes, 

108. The number of societies f(?rmed specially for the Adi-Dravidas, 
Adi-Andhras, Fishermen, Kallars and other backward classes rose by 1 
to 2,777. The supervision of these societies was taken over by the De- 
partment from 1st October 1934. The societies continued to be financed 
chiefly by the Madras Christian Central Bank. The overdues to the 
bank on the last day of the year amounted to Rs. 3,11,292 under princi- 
pal and Rs. 26,189 under interest. During the year, 2479 of these societies 
were maintained by the Co-operative Department, 249 were under Kallar 
Special Officers and 49 were under the Fisheries Department. There 
were 114 societies for hill-tribes, of which 71 were in the Nilgiris and 32 
in the Agency tracts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and East Godavari. The 
Nilgiris societies had a membership of 3,228 with a paid-up share capital 
of Rs. 17,994. The Agency societies had 8,020 members on their rolls 
with a paid-up share capital of Rs. 54,973. There were 29 Fishermen 
societies at the end of the year. 
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Supervision and training. 

109. The majority of the primary societies were under the 
supervision of local Co-operative Unions of which there were 301 with 
593 supervisors at the end of the year. The expenditure incurred by 
the unions was Rs. 4. 80 lakhs wliile their income from the supervision 
fund, grants from Central Banks and District Federations amounted 
to Rs. 4 lakhs. 

Federations. 

no. The registration of 6 out of the 8 Federations was cancelled 
and at the end of the year there were only 2 Federations. These Federa- 
tions have proved unnecessary. 

Co‘Operativ^ Education. 

111. The Central Co-operative Institute at Madras ordered to be 
started for the training of candidates for departmental requirements 
began its first session in October 1934. Fifty-nine candidates were 
admitted but only 43 attended the complete course. Out of the two 
mofussil peripatetic classes ordered to be started for imparting instruction 
to men intended for employment in non-official co-operative institutions, 
the first peripatetic class for the Tamil districts was held at Vellore fiom 
20th November 1934. Forty-four students sat for the examination held 
by the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union out of 46 students trained. 
Classes for training the pauchayatdars of village societies and supei visors 
in the principles and practice of co operation were held in 55 centres and 
228 members of 49 societies attended them. 

The Provincial Co-operative Union. 

112. The Provincial Co-operative Union continued to do useful 
work. On the 30th June 1935, it had 417 members on its rolls and 20 
honorary individual members. The Union continued the publication of 
the “ Madras Journal of Co-operation ” in English but it discontinued 
the publication of the Teliigu journal ‘‘ Andhra Sahakaia Patrika ’’ from 
January 1935. A number of books were added to the library, and the 
reading room run by the Union continued to be iiopular. Rural re- 
construction work was continued m six centres. The President and 
some members of the executive committee carried on general propaganda 
on non-credit work, co-operative insurance and rural reconstruction. 

Litigation. 

113.. During the year 27,418 arbitration references were filed in 
agricultural and uon-agricultural societies. One thousand one hundred 
and ninty-one civil Sliits were filed and 675 were pending disposal at the 
end of the year, the amount involved being Rs. 82,062. A sum of 
Rs. 10,64,854 Was realized by the department by the execution of decrees. 
Thirty criminal prosecutions were launched at the instance of the 
department. 

Audit. 

114. The audit of all societies except one was completed before the 
end of the year and audit certificates issued before the close of the year. 
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Ameodments to the Rules under th^ Madras Co-operative 
Societies Act, 1932. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-sections (l) and (2) of 
section 65 of the Madras Co-operative Societies Act, 1932 (Madras Act 
VI of 1932), the Governor acting with Ministers is hereby pleased to 
make the following amendments to the rules published with Develop- 
ment Department Notification No. 264, dated the 1st August 1933, at 
pages 1178-1185 of Part I of the Foyt St. George Gazette, dated the 1st 
August 1933, as subsequently amend(ed, the same having been previously 
published as required by sub-section (3) of the said section 

AMENDMENTS. 

1. In the definitions at the commencement of the said rules, for 
clauses {d) and {e) defining respectively the expressions ‘ decree-holder ’ 
and ‘ defaulter,’ the following clauses shall be substituted, namely 

“ id) ‘ decree ’ means any decree, order, decision or award referred 
to in section 57-A of the Act ; 

{dd) ‘ decree-holder’ means any society or any person (including the 
Government) holding a decree as defined in clause id ) ; 

(e) ‘ defaulter ’ means any society against which or any person 
against whom, a decree as defined in clause (d) has been obtained ; ” ’ 

2. In the said definitions, in clause (^) defining the expression 
‘ Registrar of the district,’ for the word and figures ‘ section 28,’ the word, 
figures and letter ‘ section 57-A ’ shall be substituted. 

% 

Annual publication of a list of members. 

3. After sub-rule (5) of rule V*[I of the said rules, the following 
sub-rule shall be added, namely 

“ (6) Every society with limited liability shall prepare a list of its 
members as on the last day of each co-operative year, and furnish a copy 
of the same to the Registrar within one month from the close, of such 
year or within such further time as the Registrar^ may, by general or 
special order, allow. The list shall also be kept open at the office of the 
society, during office hours, for inspection by any member the society.” 

Restriction on readmission of expelled member. 

4. After rule XVIII of the said rules, the following rule shall be 
inserted, namely : — 

“ XVIII-A. No member of a society who has been expelled under 
the provisions of its by-laws shall be eligible for readmission as a member 
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of that society or for admissioa as a member of any other society, for a 
period of two years from the date of such expulsion. 

Provided that the Registrar may, in special circumstances, sanction 
the readmission or admission within the said period of any such member, 
as a member of the same society or of any other society, as the case may 
be. ” 

5. In sub-rule (l) of rule XXII of the said rules, for the word and 

figures ‘section 28’ the word, figures and letter ‘ section 57- A ’ shall be 
substituted. » 

6. After sub-rule (5) of the said rule XXII, the following sub-rule 
shall be inserted, namely ^ 

Attachment of share or interest in movables. 

“ (5-A) (i) Where the property to be attached consists of the share 
or interest of the defaulter in movable property belonging to him and 
another as co-owners, the attachment shall be made by a notice to the 
defaulter, prohibiting him from transferring the share or interest or 
charging it in any way. 

Attachment of negotiable instriiments. 

(li) Where the property to l)e attached is a negotiable instrument 
not deposited in a court, nor in the custody of a public officer, tire attach- 
ment shall be made by actual seizure and the instrument shall he brought 
to the office of the Registrar of the district ordering the attachment and 
be held subject to his further orders. 

^ Attachment of property in custody of Court or Public Officer. 

(Hi) Where the property ^to be attached is in the custody of any 
court or public officer, the attachment shall be made by a notice to such 
court or officer, requesting that such property and any interest or divi- 
dend becoming payable thereon may be held subject to the further orders 
of the Registrar of the district issuing the notice. 

Provided that, where such property is in the custody of a court or 
Registrar of another "district, any question of title or priority arising 
between the decree-holder and any other person, not being the defaulter, 
claiming to be interested in such property by virtue of any assignment, 
attachment or otherwise, shall be determined by such court or Registrar. 

Explanation.— In this sub-rule, ‘ public officer ’ includes a liquidator 
appointed under section 47 of the Act.” 

7. Sub-rule (6) of the said rule XXII shall be renumbered as sub- 
rule (6-A) and the following shall be inserted as sub-rule (6), namely - 
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Attachment of decree, 

‘‘ (6) {i) Where the property to be attached is a decree either for the 
payment of money or for sale in enforcement of a mortgage or charge, 
the attachment shall be made — 

(< 7 ) if the' decree sought to be attached was passed by a Registrar 
or by any person to whom a dispute was transferred by a 
Registrar under section 51 of the Act or by an arbitrator or 
arbitrators within the local limits of the jurisdiction of a 
Registrar, then by the order of the Registrar concerned ; 

(6) if the decree sought to be attached was passed by a court and 
has not been sent for execution to any other court, then by 
the issue to such court oPa notice by the Registrar concerned, 
requesting such court to stay the execution of its d<=cree 
unless and until— 

(A) the Registrar aforesaid cancels the notice, or 

(B) the holder of the decree sought to be executed, or the judg- 
ment-debtor, applies to the court receiving such notice to 
execute its own decree ; and 

(c) if the decree sought to be attached is pending execution in a 
court which did not pass the same, then by the Registrar of 
the district seeking to attach such decree in execution, send- 
ing the notice referred to in sub-clause (6) to such court, 
whereupon the provisions of that sub-clause shall apply in 
the same manner as if such court had passed the decree and 
the said notice had been sent to it in pursuance of the said 
sub-clause. 

(li) Where a Registrar makes an order under sub-clause (ft) of 
clause ( 1 ) or when a court receives an application under sub-head (B) of 
sub-clause {b) of the said clause, such- Registrar or court shall, on the 
applicatiou of the decree-holder who has attached the decree or his 
defaulter, proceed to execute the attached decree and apply the net pro- 
ceeds in satisfaction of the decree sought to be executed. 

(Hi) The holder of a decree sought to be executed by the attach- 
ment of another decree of the nature specified in clause (i) shall be deemed 
to be the representative of the holder of the attached decree and to be 
entitled to execute such attached decree in any mannes lawful for the 
holder thereof. 

(iv) Where the property to be attached in the execution of a decree 
is a decree other than a decree of the nature referred to in danse (f), the 
attachment shall be made by the issue of a notice by the Eegistrar of the 
district to the holder of such decree, prohibiting him from transferring or 
chan^^iiigthesameinany way; and where such decree has been passed 
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by any court or by a difterent Register or by a person to whom a dispute 
was transferred under section 51 of the Act by a different Registrar or by 
an arbitrator or arbitrators ill another district, also by sending to such 
Court or to the Registrar of the district concerned, as the case may be, a 
notice to abstain from executing the decree sought to be attached until 
such notice is cancelled by the Registrar who sent the notice. 

[v) The holder of a decree attached under this sub-rule shall give 
the court or the Registrar of the district executing the decree, such 
information and aid as may reasonably be required. 

ivi) On the application of the holder of a decree sought to be 
executed by the attachment of another decree, the Registrar of the district 
making an order of attachment under this sub-rule shall give notice of 
such order to the judgment-debtor bound by the decree attached; and no 
payment or adjustment of the attached decree made by the judgment- 
debtor in contravention of such order after receipt of notice thereof, 
either through the said Registrar or otherwise, shall be recognized so 
long as the attachment remains in force. ” 

Private alienation of property after attachment to be void. 

8. After sub-rule (13) of the said rule XXII, the following sub-rule 
shall be inserted, namely - 

‘‘(13- A) Where an attachment has been made under these rules, any 
private transfer or delivery of the property attached or of any interest 
therein and any payment to the defaulter of any debt, dividend or other 
moneys contrary to such attachment, shall be void as against all claims 
enforceable under the attachment. 

Explanation . — For the purposes of this sub-iule, claims enforceable 
uudt^r an attachment include claims for the rateable distribution of assets 
under sab-rule (20).” 

Determination of attachment. 

9. In the said rul(?XXII, the following shall be added as sub-rules 
(19) and (20), namely 

“ (19) Where any property has been attached in execution of a 
decree, but by reason of the decree-holder’s default, the Registrar of the 
district is unable to jDi'oceed further with the application for execution, 
he shall either dismiss the application or for any sufficient reason adjourn 
the proceedings to a future date. Upon the dismissal of such application, 
the attachment shall cease, 

Attachment in execution of decrees of several courts and rateable 
distribution of assets. 

(20) ia) Where the sale officer attaches or has attached under these 
rules, any property, not in the custody of any court, which is already 
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under attachment made in execution of a decree of any court, such court 
shall receive and realize such property and shall determine claims thereto 
and any objections to the attachment thereof : 

Provided that where the property i5 under attachment in the execu- 
tion of decrees of more courts than one, the court which shall receive or 
reaHze such property and shall determine any claim thereto and any 
objection to the attachment thereof shall be the court of the highest 
grade, or where there is no difference in grade between such courts, the 
court under whose decree the property was first attached. 

ib) Where assets are held by the sale officer and before the 
receipt of such assets, demand notices in pursuance of applications for 
execution of decrees against the same defaulter have been received from 
more’ than one decree-holder and the decree-holders have not obtained 
satisfaction, the assets, after deducting the costs of realization, shall be 
rateably distributed by the sale officer among all such decree-holders in 
the manner provided in section 73 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908.” 

Attachment before judgment. 

10, After the said rule XXII, the following rules shall be added, 
namely : — 

Mode of making attachments. 

“ XXIII. (l) Attachment of property under section 50 or sub- 
section (4) of section 51 of the Act shall be made in the manner provided 
in rule XXII. 

Investigation of claim to property attached before judgment. 

(2) Where a claim is preferred to property attached under sub- 
rule (1), such claim shall be investigated in the manner and b^^ the 
authority specified in rule XXIL ^ 

Removal of attachment when security furnished or suit dismissed. 

(3) Where a direffiion is made for the attachment of any property 
under sub-rule (l), the Registrar of the district shall order the attach- 
ment to be withdrawn — 

{a) when the party concerned furnishes the security required 
together with security for the costs of the attachment ; or 

(b) when the liquidator determines under clause (b)>oi sub-section 

(3) of section 47 of the Act that no contribution is payable 
by the party concerned ; or 

(c) when the Registrar passes an order under sub-section (l) of 
• section 49 of the Act that the party concerned need not 

repay or restore any money or property or contribute any 
sum to the assets of the society by way of compensation ; or 
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(d) when the dispute referred to in sub-section (l) of section 51 of 
the Act has been decided against the party at whose instance 
the attachment was made. 

Attachment before judgment not to affect rights of strangers or 
bar decree-holder from applying for sale, 

(4) Attachment made under sub-rale (1) shall not affect the rights 
existing prior to the attachment, of persons not parties to the proceedings 
in connexion with which the attachment was made, nor bar any person 
holding a decree against t?he person whose property is attached from 
applying for the sale of the property under attachment in execution of 
such decree. » 

Re-attachment not necessary if property is under attachment 
before judgments 

(5) Where property is under attachment by virtue of the provi- 
sions of this rule and a decree is subsequently passed against the person 
whose property is attached, it shall not be necessary upon an application 
for execution of such decree to apply for re-attachment of the propeity. 

Procedure regarding amendment of bye-laws, 

XXIVh The following procedure shall be adopted in regard to 
amendments to the by-laws of a society : — 

(/) Every amendment shall be made only by a resolution passed 
by a majority of the members present at a meeting of the general body 
of the members of the society. 

(//) No such resolution shall be valid unless notice of the ariiend- 
raent proposed has been given in accordance with the by-laws. 

[ivi) Every application made to the Registrar for the registration of 
an amendment shall be signed by the Secretary and two members of the 
Committee, and shall contain the following particulars, namely 

(a) The date of the general body meeting at which the amend- 
ment was made ; 

{b) the number of days’ notice given to convene the general body 
meeting ; 

(c) the total number of members of the society on the date of such 
meeting ; 

id) the number of members who formed the quorum for such 

meeting ; 

ie) the number of members present at such meeting ; and 

(/) the number of members who voted for the amendment. 
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Co^opemfive Conferences and contributions to expenses thereof 
by societies. 

XX\ . Xo society shall contribute any money towards the expenses 
of any co-operative conference, unless such conference is held under the 
auspices of a society which is authorized by its by-laws to undertake the 
holding of such conferences. The society holding the conference shall 
keep separate accounts of the income and expenditure of such conference 
and such accounts shall be subject to audit by the Registrar or by some 
person authorized by him under section 37 of the Act. 

Constitution and strength of committee of Financing Bank. • 

XXVI. (l) The proportion of individual members to society mem- 
bers On the committee of a financing bank and the maximum strength of 
the committee shall be determined by the Registrar in consultation with 
the committee of the bank. 

( 2 ) An individual member shall not be eligible for appointment as 
a member of the committee of a financing bank unless he holds such 
number of shares, or has invested in fixed deposits in such bank such 
amount, as may be fixed by the Registrar from time to time in consulta- 
tion with the committee of such bank. 

Disqualification for membership of committee. 

XXVrr. (1) No person shall be eligible for appointment as a member 
of the committee of any society, if he— 

{a) is an applicant to be adjudicated a bankrupt or an insolvent or 
ail uncertificated bankrupt or undischarged insolvent; or 

(^) has been sentenced for any offence other than an offencaof a 
political character or an offence not involving moral delin- 
quency, such sentence not having been reversed or the offence 
pardoned ; or 

(c) is of unsound mind, a deaf mute or a leper ; or 

{d) is a paid employee of the society or of any other society not 
being a society composed exclusively of employees. . 

( 2 ) A member of the committee of any society ^hall cease to hold his 
office as such, if he— 

(a) applies to be adjudicated, or is adjudicated, a bankrupt or an 
insolvent ; or 

(b) is sentenced for any such offence as is described in clause (b) 

of sub-rule (l); or 

(c) becomes of unsound mind, a deaf mute, or a leper ; or 

(d) becomes a paid employee of the society or of any other society 

not being a society composed exclusively of employees. 
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Provided that, where a person ceases to be a member of the com- 
mittee under clause (6), he shall be restored to office for such portion of the 
period for which he was elected as may remain unexpired at the date of 
such restoration, if and when tjie sentence is annulled on appeal or 
revision and any person elected to fill the vacancy in the interim shall on 
such restoration vacate office. 

Term of office of member of committee who is a delegate of another 
society. 

XXVIIL A delegate pf one society sitting on the committee of 
another society shall cease to be a member of such committee— 

{a) if the society which elected him as a delegate withdraws him 
or elects another delegate in his stead ; or 

(b) in case he was elected as a delegate by a society, on the super- 
session of the committee of such society under section 43 of the Act, 
provided that the person or persons appointed under the said section shall 
have power to nominate himself or one among them or any member of 
the society, to the committee of another society ; or 

(c) if the registration of the society of which he is the delegate is 
cancelled. 

Officer of society appearing as legal practitioner in certain cases 
to vacate office. 

XXIX. Any officer of the society who appears as a legal practi- 
tfouer — 

(0 against such society or against any other society which is a 
member of the former society, or 

[ii) (otherwise than in an honorary capacity) on behalf of such 
society or on behalf of any other society which is a member of the former 
society, shall be deemed to have vacated his office as such.” 



Correspondence 

AUDIT FEES IN CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

Sir, 

^May I request the hospitality of your columns 'to set forth the 
grievance of co-operative societies with regard to the scale of fees for 
their audit as laid down in the recent order of Government No. 1792 
(Development) dated 27th January ’36. 

A succinct history of the question is necessary for the proper 
understanding of the problem. Originally the audit of all societies was 
undertaken by Government free of charge. Subsequently the Govern- 
ment were of opinion that this work could be handed over to non-official 
agencies and with a view to encourage such non-official audit prescribed 
a prohibitive scale of fees payable to Government, if co-operative 
societies still preferred to retain Departmental audit. But within a 
'period of 12 months the Government again changed their policy and in 
G. O. No. 224 dated 21-2-’33 declared themselves definitely in favour of 
Departmental audit, but strange to say, the prohibitive scale of audit fees 
was left unaltered. This scale of fees has been the subject of repeated 
and insistent representation by co-operative societies and conferences 
alike, and as a result the Registrar felt the necessity of recommending 
to the Government a modest reduction of 25 percent, in the existing scale 
of audit fees. But the Government in their recent Order No. 1792 have 
turned down the proposal of the Registrar and granted a reduction of only 
12i per cent with power to the Registrar to grant remission not exceeding 
another 2i per cent in deserving cases. The Government in ordering a 
uniform reduction of 12j per cent in the scale of audit fees do not s*eem 
to be aware that in practice there are t*vo different scales, one applicable to 
central banks and another to primary societies operating with unequal 
incidence. So far as, central banks are coucerded, it may be conceded 
that the scale is a reasonable one, because the fees levied thereunder 
more or less approximate to the actual cost of audit, and if however the 
central banks had any grievance, the reduction of 12i per cent is bound 
to give general satisfaction. 

But the Government seem to ignore the fact that there^is a wide gulf 
between the scale of fees levied for central banks and that for primary 
societies. While central banks are charged only 12 annas per Rs. 1,000 
of the working capital for the first 5 lakhs, the primary societies are 
charged As. 8 per Rs. lOOfor the first Rs. 50,000, As. 6 per Rs. 100 for 
the next Rs. 50,000, of the working capital, and so on. It is thus evident 
that the initial rate in the case of primary societies works out at nearly 7 
times that in the case of central banks. 
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It is this aspect of the question that calls for redress. As a result of 
this oppressive scale, the audit fees charged on primary societies are out 
of all proportion to the actual cost. There is a general complaint in 
the District that the audit fees charged are unconscionably high and that 
the Government are 'out to make the audit of co-operative societies a 
source of profit. At any rate, I am sure that in the case of the Mangalore 
Catholic Co-operative Society (of which I was one of the principal 
organizers in 1912 and of which I am a member) ‘the audit fees 
levied assume the nature of an “ iniquitious impost.” Suffice it to say 
that while the actual cost of^audit does not exceed Rs. 200 per year, the 
fees levied mounted up to the huge total of Rs. 966-8-0 for 34-35 and 
of Rs. 1,030-3-0 for 33-34 (a sum e^n larger than what I understand 
the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank has to pay for its audit.) , The 
enormous disparity is obvious and shows that something is rotten some- 
where and calls for a drastic remedy. A reduction of 12 per cent as 
recently ordered, is a mockery, adding insult to injury. 

The unreasonableness and injustice of the scale applicable to primary , 
societies become all the more obvious, when it is considered that the 
South Kanara Central Co-operative Bank with its total working capital of 
Rs. 10,20,124 has to pay only Rs. 593 for about 180 days’ woik of audit, 
when the M. C. C. C. Society with its total working capital of Rs. 4,37,560 
has to pay Rs. 966 for about 90 days’ work. On the very face of it, the 
scale of audit fees stands self condemned that permits of such glaring 
incongruity, whereby for more work less is charged and for less w'ork 
more is charged. 

The point therefore need not he further laboured that the scale for 
primary societies is oppressively high and that the reduction of 12l> per 
cent'does not even touch the fringe of the problem. No reduction that 
falls short of 50 per cent, in the scak can even satisfy the principles of 
justice and equity. 

Not only does the scale of fees need revision but also the definition 
of the term “ Working Capital, ” on which the audit fees is levied. 
Under this expression are included the Share Capital, Deposits, Loans 
from Central Banks, and Reserve Fund. One fails to see the appro- 
priateness and justice of the Reserve Fund, which has to be compul- 
sorily invested outside the Society, being included in the working 
capital, since ft does not contribute to its transactions nor to the auditor’s 
work. A fee levied (and a crushing one at that) on the Reserve Fund 
amounts to a penalty for building up a Reserve. For the same reason, 
the surplus funds of a Society which have to be invested in a Central 
Bank for want of a suitable outlet, or in Government Securities for pur- 
pose of fluid resources, cannot also be properly included in the term 
“Working Capital. ” 
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It will thus be seen that the present scale of audit fees applicable to 
primary societies is really oppressive and calls for immediate relief. 
Inadequate as was the relief afforded in the Registrar’s recommendation for 
a reduction of 25 per cent in the existing scale, it was an irony of fate that 
an Indian minister should have turned down even that modest proposal 
and ordered a reduction of only I2i per cent. When the Government has 
made Departmental audit compulsory, they are under a moral obligation 
to see that the fees levied do not exceed the actual cost involved. It is 
therefore hoped that the Government will reconsider the whole question 
and either substantially modify the scale and change the definition of the 
term Working Capital ” or allow co-operative societies to have their 
own audit through certified auditors> 

. Jerome A. Saedhana. 
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News and Notes. 

During the absence of Mr. T. Austin, i.c.s., on leave for a period of 
six months, Mr. M. Giriappa, Joint Registrar, has been appointed to 
act as Registrar and Mr. M. Rangaswami Naidu, Deputy Registrar is to 

act as Joint Registrar. 

# * 

Two consumers’ co-operative societies have been recently started in 
the city of Baghdad. They are the first of their kind and it is hoped 
following their example others will soon be started in the different quar- 
ters of the town. 

# * 

The Agricultural and Industrial Bank of Iran (Persia) has promoted 
agricultural co-operative societies ki some districts of Iran. These 
societies supply their members with agricultural and domestic require- 
ments and also market their produce. 

* * # 

In the recent session of the Legislative Council of Punjab a resolu- 
tion was passed urging the Government to take steps to form a Provincial 
Land Mortgage Bank for the Punjab on the lines of the recently started 
Bombay Bank. The Government did not oppose the resolution but 
pointed out that the Land Alienation Act was a stumbling block in the 
way of opening such a Bank in the Punjab. 

« t « 

Sir G. S. Bajpai stated in the Assembly that, though till now the 
Government had not felt the need for a special machinery at the centre 
for rural reconstruction wmrk, still should circumstances in future neces- 
sitate the creation of a central organisation to deal with nirnl reconstruc- 
tion, it would not hesitate to take such action as maybe nccessaiy. Mr. 
Satyamurllii’s question whether the Govenimeiil proposed to withdraw 
their 'ast year’s circular regarding the All-India Village Industries Asso- 
ciation remained unanswered, the Pre^jideiit calling for the next question. 
* ' * # 

There are two co-ope/ative societies working, one for credit and the 
other for house building, under the supervision of the' Welfare Committee 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, for the benefit of their 
workmen. The Building Society has not developed because it has not 
yet succeeded in obtaining a suitable site near the mills for building 
houses for its members, who were 44 during the year ending with 
Pebriiary last. ^The credit society, however, had a membership of 2,342 
with a paid up share capital of about Rs. 62,000. During the year under 
report, the Society granted 1780 loans amounting to about Rs. 1,77,000. 
During the co operative year ending the 30th June 1935, it earned a net 
profit of Rs. 8,453-6-0 and distributed a dividend of 9 per cent. The rate 
of interest on loans has now been reduced from 2 pies to pies per 
rupee. Recurring deposits have attained a decree of popularity and now 
amount to over Rs. 37,000. ' 
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MWS AND NOTES 


Co-operation received its due share of attention daring the recent 
budget session of the Pudukottah Legislative Council. A resolution was 
passed requesting the Government to organise and finance special 
co-operative societies for raising cot^imercial crops like sugar-cane, 
cotton, tobacco, ground-nut etc. Another resolution which urged that 
the le\-y of registration fees should be kept in abeyance was defeated by 
the narrowest majority. A third resolution, which was discussed at 
considerable length, recommended the starting of a Land Mortgage 
Bank. Official members spoke against the resolution and among non- 
officials opinion was divided, the most ejjperieuced co-operators in the 
State not supporting it. When the resolution was put to vote those who 
had spoken against it remained neut>ral and so it was passed by a small 
number of members voting for it— a circumstance which deprives the 
resolution of whatever value it might have possessed. 

* ^ 

The foundation Day’ of the T. U. C. S. was celebrated on the 
9th of April last at the T. U. C. S. Jubilee Hall, Triplicane and w^as 
presided over by Mr. M. Ratnaswami, of the Public Services Commission, 
Madras. Mr. P. N. Martliandam Pillai, President of the Society welcomed 
the guests and read a statement of the record of the work of the Society 
for the last vear. Dr. Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swamiuatha Iyer, one of 
founders of the Society, in the course of a short speech said that he 
was the first person to pay the share capital when the society was 
founded. Rao Sahel) T. S. Subramania Iyer, also one of the founders, 
speaking next paid a tribute to the work and zeal of the late 
Mr. T. K. Hnnumantha Rao. He observed further that consumers’ 
societies had not made much advance in our country as no adequate 
propaganda was done in this direction from the beginning. Pie said that 
women in the West took great interest in the movement and our Indian 
women should learn a lesson fiom them. ^ Prof. S. K. Yegnanarayaua Iyer 
observed that the success of the society depended mostly on the close 
co-operation betweemthe employees of the Society and the management. 

^ * 

The following resolution on the world situation was adopted by the 
Pvxecutive of the I. C. A. at Geneva, 28th March 1936 

The Pkxecutive Committee of the International Co-operative Alliance, 
representing the World Mov’enient of Co-operation, assembled at Gene\a 
in the presence of the latest European Crisis and the lenewed menace of 
war, expresses its deep concern at the possibility of humanity being once 
again plunged into the maelstrom of armed conflict with the criminal 
sacrifice of human life and of all the noirors and destruction which ii 
entails. 

The Co-operators of the World raise their voices in indignant protest 
against the failw^ of statesmanship and diplomacy to prevent the 
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constant recurrence of crises which threaten to destroy civilisation itself ; 
and deplore their inability to bring about an understanding between the 
nations which would lead to the settlement of international disputes and 
differences by the arbitrament of reason instead of by death* dealing 
weapons of war. 

The International Co-operative Alliance declares its confidence in 
the system of Collective Security and Peace which the League of Natibns 
is designed to achieve. It calls upon all Co-operators, and upon all 
people of good will in every land, to use their utmost endeavours to lange 
their respective Government.^ in support of the League and the reinforce- 
ment of its efforts to establish Collective Security and Universal Peace. 

The Government Telegraphic Employees’ Co-operative Society 
Madras celebrated its eleventh co-operators’ day at the Victotia Public 
Hall, Madras on the evening of the 5th Apiil. The function began with 
a social and was presided over by Mr. H. P. Bhaumik, Postmastei 
General. In welcoming the members and guests Mr. Maniirka 
Mudaliar, Honorary Secretary of the society, gave particulars of its w'ork- 
ing during the ^’ear and pleaded for a reduction of the audit fee levied b\ 
the Government and also for pei mission to increase the individual maxi- 
mum borrowing limit from four to six months pay. Mr. Bhaumik, while 
praising the good work done by the society, suggested that it should also 
undertake the supply of unadulterated food stuffs to its membeis. Dr. 
P.,S. Lokanathan, who delivered the anniversary address, pointed out 
that co-operation did not consist in merely providing cheap credit but 
was really a new way of life based on mutual service. He suggested that 
the members should form themselves into a trade union, should join the 
T. U., C. S., organise adult education classes, an efficient medical service 
and a scheme of relief for the families of members who died young and 
without insuring themselves. ,Mr.^M. Giriappa, Joint Registrar, who 
spoke next, promised .sympaHietic consideration for the request to raise 
the borrowing limit of members. Medals were then awarded to Messrs. 
M. Karunakara Menon and R. Satyanarayana whose essays on Urban 
Co-operation were adjudged the best in the competition announced last 
year. The pleasant function ended with the enactment of selected scenes 
from “ Valli’s Wedding 

* ik * 

On 31-3-1536 the above mentioned society had 1,222 numbers drawn 
from all parts of the Presidency, and a share capital of Rs. 42,000. The 
amount of loans issued during the year was Rs. 3,27,510 as against 
Rs. 2,67,284 in the previous year. The Thrift Fund, which is a distinctive 
feature of the society to which every member is obliged to contribute a 
small percentage of his salary and on which an interest at 5 per cent and 
a bonus from profits of 2 per cent is given, has grown to over Rs. 1,00,000. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The society conducts a store section and a tailoring department. The 
former has at present confined itself to the sale of textile goods produced 
by the Salem Weavers’ and other co-operative societies. During the last 12 
months its sales amounted to Rs. 4,000^ while the monthly out-turn of the 
tailoring branch is reported to be Rs. 700 nearly. The public library run by 
the society was attended by more than 14600 persons during .the last 12 
months. Towards its maintenance the Telegraph Recreation Club and 
the Indian Telegraph Restaurant are each contributing Rs. 10 per mouth. 
The Telegraph Employees have indeed shown an admirable spirit of 
co-operation. 

4 « ' # 

C. W. S. RECORD SAEES. Sales of the C. W. S. reached a total of 
£98,283,975 in the year ended lltfii January, 1936. This is a record for 
the Society, with the exception of the year 1920, when prices were highly 
inflated. The increase in trade as compared with the previous year is 
£8,106,303, or 8.9 per cent. The result is the more satisfactory since an 
increased contribution was made by the Society’s own productive works. 
During the year the value of their output was £32,450,070, an increase of 
£3,130,264, or 10.6 per cent over 1934-35. It is anticipated that sales will 
reach £100 million in the current year. 

AGRICUETURAE CO-OPERATION IN 1934. The report on the 
working of x^gricultural Co-operative Societies in 1934 published by the 
Minister of labour states that total membership of all Agricultural Societies 
at the end of 1934 was 288,000, a decrease of 4,000 on 1933. Their share 
and loan capital and reserves were £3,858,000 against £3.669,000 in 1^33. 
Sales of requirements such as seeds, fertilizer, etc., to members increased 
by £960,000 in 1934 but sales of produce deceased by £345,000. The 
number of Agricultural Supply Societies fell from 313 to 297. On the 
other hand, their combined membership increased by 300 to 85,942^ sales 
by £1,084,143 to £8,419,030 and ne4 surplus from £143,523 to £253,339. 
Societies in this category consisted of Farmers’ Societies and Allotment 
Societies. The Produce Marketing Societies, 267 in all (6 more than in 
1933) included 72 Dairy, 75 Egg and Poultry, 14 Market Gardeners’, 
37 Farmers’ and Growers’, 22 Miscellaneous, and 47 Fishermen’s 
Societies. Their combined membership increased by 1,165 to 44,094, but 
sales fell by £478,548 to £3,257,305. 

— [Co-operative News Service.) 
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List of Societies Registered in March 1936. 

S. No. Name of the Society. District. 

1. Paramathi C. S. ... ... ... Salem. 

2. Kattamaravapalayam C. S. 

3. Singalandapuram West*C. S. ... 

4. Narasapur Co-op. Crop lyoau and Sales 

' Society, I^td. ... ... ... West Godavari. 

5. Thuvarankurichi Co-op. Credit Society ... Trichinopoly'. 

6. Kulitalai Weavers Co-op. Society, Ltd. ... „ 

7. Gujilyanparai Co-op. Society ... „ 

8. Anaipatti Co-op. Society ... ... „ 

9. Kanuumekkipattai* Co-op. Society ... ,, 

10. Panayapuram Co-op. Society ... ... „ 

11. Uttamaseri Co-op. Credit Society ... ,, 

12. Kilikkudu Co-op. Credit Society ... „ 

13. The Trichinopoly Govt. Training School 

Students Co-operative Stores, Ltd. ... ,, 

14. Thiruvalam Co-op. Credit Society ... North Arcot. 

15. Nadukiippam Co-op. Credit Society ... ,, 

16. The Zamorin’s College Co-op. Stores, Ltd.... Malabar. 

17. The Chittoor Co op. Land Mort. Bank, Ltd. Chittoor. 

18. Geiidikanahalli Co-op. vSociety ... ... vSalem. 

19. Kallakurichi-Vellalappatti Co-op. Society ... ,, 

20. The Rayadrng Plaiid-Loom Weavers’ Pur- 

chase and Sale Co-op. Society, Ltd. ... Bellary. 

21. The Mandigiri Co-op. Credit Society ... Kuruool. 


List of Societies Liquidated in March 1936. 

Name of the Society. District. Taluk. 

Paramathi C. S. ... Salem ... Namak^v... 

Velleri C. S, ... North Arcot... Arm Jaghir 

Hahdahalli C. S. -... Bellary ... Bellary 

Bhogapuram C. S. ... Vizagapatam Veeravilli 

A. Mallavaram C. S. ... Blast Godavari Pithapuram Dii 

Ramagiri IJdayagiri Co- 
operative Purchase and 

Sale Society, Ltd. ... Ganjain Udayagiri 

Kodiiniudi Local Co-ope- 
rative Union ... Coimbatore Erode 

Atmakkiir Christian C.S. Guntur . Guntur 
Anayur C. S. ^ ... Malabar . Walluvanad 

Kattamaravapalayam C.S. Salem Namakkal 

Koothangula C. S. ... Tiunevelly Nanguneri 

Rajaukri.shnapiirain C, S. 

Singalandapuram West 

^ ••• Salem Namakkal 

Bllathur C. S. ... Malabar Calicut 

The East Godavari Local 
Fund and Municipal 
Employees Benefit 

Fund, Ltd. East Godavari Cocanada 


Date of 
Caneellation. 

8-3-1936, 

11- 3-1936. 

12- 3-1936. 

13- 3-1936. 

15- 3-1936. 

16- 3-1936. 

, 20-3-’l936. 

' n 

26-3-1936. 

28-3-1936. 


29-3-1936. 
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Registrar’s Circulars. 

No. B-L 2263/36. * Office of the 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Madras^ Dated 28th March 1936. 


T. Austin Esq., I.C.S., 

Registrar. 

CIRCUEAR. 

Sub Central Eand Mortgage BauJj— investment of funds in the deben- 
tures by Central Banks. 

Read: 1. Registrar’s circular R. Dis. A. 3658/33 dated 19th July 
1933; and 

2. G. 0. No. 1272 Ms. Dev. dated 14th September 1935 com- 
municated with the Registrar’s endorsement No. B-L 
6894/34 dated 18th September 1935. 

In the Registrar’s circular R. Dis. A. 3658/33 dated 19th July 1933 
Central Banks were advised to invest in the Central Land Mortgage Bank 
debentures their reserve fund not exceeding one-third of the amount to 
the credit of that fund. In G. 0. No. 1272 Ms. Development dated 
14th September 1935 they were also permitted to invest in the debentures 
their general funds and to reckon the debentures so held for the purpose 
of fluid resource up to a limit of one-third of the standard required to be 
maintained by them, the debentures being taken at 80 per cent of their 
market value. Since the issue of the circular and the G. 0. Central 
Banks have not invested their funds in the Central Land Mortgage* Bank 
debentures to any large extent. 

2. The financial statements for the quarter ended 31st December 
1935 sent by Central Banks show that they have invested in the deben- 
tures only Rs. 4,23,300 of their general funds. The statements do not 
show the amount of reserve fund invested in the debentures. Though 
the debentures have not come to the stock market on a wide scale even 
as the Government paper, they are as sound as the^Government paper in 
point of security. They are backed by fisrt mortgages of agricultural 
land, have the Government guaraiilee of both principal ahd interest and 
under the amended Indian Trusts Act are deemed to be-seeurities of the 
Local Government. The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank has been 
granting cash credits on the cover of the debentures. 

Agreements are being made to employ paid brokers to place the 
debentures on the stock market on a larger scale. Insurance Companies 
and the general public are taking up the debentures. The Oriental 
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Government Security Life Assurance Compan}’’, Ltd., has invested over 
five lakhs of rupees in the debentures. 

3. Central Banks are requested, therefore, to invest in the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank debentures •their reserve funds and general funds 
up to the maximum limit permissible and assist the Central Land Mort- 
gage Bank in the redemption of agricultural indebtedness. The Central 
Land Mortgage Bank has been floating 3^ per cent 20 year debentures 
and the debentures are non-redeemable except to the extent of annual 
collections in the first ten years from the date of issue. The yield on the 
investment of the reserve fu?id in the debentures cannot be said to be 
low. The Central Banks are requested also to furnish the Registrar with 
details of their present investments •in the Central Land Mortgage Bank 
debentures both out of reserve fund and out of general funds. 

(By Order) 

K. A. Padmanabhan, 

Manager. 

■R 1 Office of thh 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Madras, Dated 29tJi March 1936. 


T. Austin Esq., I.C.S., 

Registrar. 

CIRCULAR. 

Sub : — hixecution — sale of immovable propei ty -interest to be allowed up 
to the date of confirniation of sale. 

Ill Execution proceedings taken either under Rule XXII of the 
Rules framed under the Madras Co-operative Societies Act, 1932, or 
under the Madras Co operative La^id Mortgage Banks Act, 1934, where 
immovable property is sold, the sale is confirmed only after thirty days 
from the date of sale. The question has been raised as to whether the 
creditor has to be allowed interest upto the date of sale or the date of 
payment of the purchase money or the date of confirmation of sale. 

2. Sub-Rule (b) of Rule II of Order XXXIV, Schedule I of the 
Civil Procedure Code permits the court to allow interest on the decretal 
amount upto the date of realisation or actual payment. It is argued that 
the term “ date of realisation or actual payment ” is only the date of 
confirmation of sale. This view is supported by decisions of courts. 

3. The date of sale is not considered, as on that date the w^hole of 
the purchase money which has to be distributed is not available for the 
purpose. The date of payment of the purchase money is also not 
considered, as the purchase money is available for distribution only in 
the event of the ultimate confirmation of the sale. For, at any time 
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before the confirmation of the sale the debtor or any person ’interested in 
the property may apply for a reversal of the sale aiid'if the sale proceeds 
are made available to the creditor, he runs the risk of being' called on to 
refund the sum to the purchaser as soQii as the sale is reversed. 

4. The earliest date on which the sale proceeds are available for 
distribution is only the date of confirmation of the sale. Interest must, 
therefore, be paid to the creditor upto the date of confirmation of the 
sale. This is the principle underlying Section 84 of the Transfer of 
Property Act. 

5. Sale officers under the Madras Co-operative Societies xAct, 1932 
and the Madras Co-operative Laud Mortgage Banks Act, 1934 and the 
Deputy and Sub-Deputy Registrarshii independent charge are, therefore, 
requested to allow interesr upto the date of confirmation of the sale 
when execution proceedings are taken against immovable property. 

(By Order), 

K. A. Padmaxabhan, 

Manager, 


B. 6458/35 Office of the 

Registrar of Co-oper.ative Societies, 
Madras, Dated IQth April 1936. 

M. R Ry. M. Girlappa Avl., b.a.. 

Joint Registrar. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Snb .--Crop Loans— issue of by Co-operative Societies. 

In offering his remarks on the recommendations of the special officer 
appointed to investigate the extentt)f indebtedness of the Agriculturists 
111 this presidency, the Director of Agriculture has reported to Govern- 
ment that Cl op loans-sliould be far more freely given and that such loans 
form at present only 1 per cent of the total loans given by co-operative 
societies. The Goveniraeiit have drawn attention to this recommen- 
dation. All Deputy Registrars and Sub Deputy Registrars in ’indepen- 
dent charge are requested to advise co-operative societies to give crop 
loans far more freely and see that the agriculturists are benefited. Their 
attention is invited to the Registrar’s Memorandum c! 5775/35 dated 
10 — . 8 — 35 regarding Government aid to loan and sale sVieties. 

(By Order), 

A. SiNGARA RaJU PiLLAI, 
Manager. 
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The Hon’ble Sir K. V- REDDI, 


Law Member the Government 
of Madras, who has been appointed 
to act as the Governor of Madras 
during the absence of Lord Erskine, 
on leave. 
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The Editorial Committee do not hold themselves responsible for 
vievos expressed by contributors, Cdntributors are requested to 
write legibly and on one side of the paper. Manuscripts will 
not be returned unless stamps' are sent to cover postage. Matter 
'intended for the issue of any particular month should reach the^ 
Committee before the 15th of the previoxis month'. 

Editorial Notes. 

The Late Sir M. Ramachandra Rao. 

The death of Sir M. Ramachandra Rao on the 17thofMay/ 
last at Bangalore has come a.s a shock on the public. Though he 
was not in the best of health for some months past, he was able to 
attend to his normal duties and no one imagined that there was 
anything seriously wrong with his health. His end has cofne 
very suddenly. 

vSir M. Ramachandra Rao’s death removes from the ranks of 
publicists in India one of her foremost leaders. His long, and 
di.stinguished public career was onh of devoted service to the country. 
In politics, he was aii active and'progj.'essive member of the National 
Liberal Federation and distinguished himself by his deep study, 
grasp of public questions and soundness and sobriety of judgment 
Sir M. Ramachandra Rao was 68 years of age at the time of his 
deatli. He had his early education in Madras in the Hindu High 
School, Triplicane and in the Presidency College., After graduating 
in Law, he was apprenticed to- the late Andrew Lang and later he 
set up practice. at Ellore, He'soon rose to the top of the profession; 
Even when he was in active practice at the Bar, he devoted a great 
deal of his time and energy to public work. He was a member - of, 
the Madras Legislative Council for a continuous period of 12 years 
up to the inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in 1920. 
During his membership of the Madras Legislative Council, he 
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evinced great interest in matters relating to Land Revenue, Local 
Self Government, Irrigation, Education and Sanitation, and elicited 
the admiration of even the official benches in regard to his 
knowledge of principles and details of almost all administrative 
problems. The way in which he handled questions of public finance 
elicited from Sir Harold Stewart, one of the ablest members of the 
Madras Government, the compliment that Sir (then Mr.) Ramacl;an- 
dra Rao was the “ Gokhale of Madras”. He was returned to the 
Legislative Assembly from the Godavari-Kistna rural constituency 
in 1923 and during the three years that he sat in the Legislative 
Assembly, he contributed much which is of value to the deliberations 
of that body. 

For his own town of Ellore he did perhaps more than any indi- 
vidual has done. When Sir Ramachandra Rao assumed charge as 
Chairman of the Ellore Municipal Council it was a filthy town, almost 
uninhabitable. He laboured hard to so improve the civic amenities 
of his town as to ultimately make it fit to be the headquarters of a 
district. His administration of the Rajahmundry Municipality as 
its Chairman and of the Kistna District Board as its President won 
for him the appreciation of the Government as well as the people. 

Sir M. Ramachandra Rao served on many Commissions and 
Committees like the Sandhurst Committee, the Skeen Committee 
and the Lytton Committee. He went to England as a member of 
the Liberal Federation in 1919 in connection with the .Alontagu- 
Chelmsford proposals, and on that occasion he presented a \'u'v able 
memorandum on the question of re-division of Indian provinces on a 
linguistic basis, He then made out a very strong case for the cons- 
titution of a separate .Andhra Province. He served on the first and 
second Round Table Conferences at the invitation of the Government 
in England. He took active interest in problems connected with 
subjects of Indian States and presided over their conferences. 

To co-operators, Sir AI. Ramachandra Rao’s services as the 
President of the Madras Co-operative Central Land Alortgage Bank, 
stand out as a shining example of what a single individual can 
do to promote co-operation in a province. Sir AI. Ramachandra 
Rao succeeded The late lamented Dr. S. Swaminadhan as the Presi- 
dent of the Central Land Mortgage Bank in the \ear 1930 and for 
about six years, he gave his best not only to the institution of which 
he was the President but also to the entire organisation of land mort- 
gage banking in the province. It may be said that it was his 
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personal influence and the confidence created by him in the Madras 
Government that secured for the debentures of the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank the status of Trustee Securities whose principal and 
interest were guaranteed by the Provincial Government. His nomi- 
nation as a Director of the Central Board of the Reserve Bank of India 
was a fitting recognition of his services to the Co-operative Movement 
and no better or happier choice could have been made for the place. 
During the short time that he was a member of the Board of the 
Reserve Bank, he devoted all his energies to the question of the 
establishment of a rural credit branch of tht Reserve Bank, to help the 
development of Indian Agricultural Industry and to promote the 
economic interests of the Indian agriculturists. It is a matter of 
deep" regret that he is not alive to see the fruits of his labours in this 
sphere. 

The outstanding trait of his character was his adherence to 
principles in which he believed. He never shaped his public conduct 
either to win the approbation or to avoid the disapprobation of his 
critics, but always strove to do what he considered to be right and 
for the good of the country. We beg to convey our heart-felt 
sympathy to the members of his family in their sad bereavement. 
The iiinnerous messages of condolence and appreciation of Sir M. 
Raniachandra Rao’s services to the country will, we hope, be a source 
of some consolation to the members of his family in the thought tliat 
the grief caused by his death is shared with them by his numerous 
friends and admirers all over India. 

The All-India Village Industries Association. 

It is easv to expect too mucL of an institution like the Village 
Industries Association which has the personality of Mahatma Gandhi 
behind it and which was started in pursuance of a resolution of the 
Indian National Congress. The first annual report of the Association— 
for the period from 14th December 1934 to 31st December 1935— 
shows that it has done very substantial work, in spite of 'the fact 
that, being the first year of its existence, it had^c?grope its way for 
a considerable part of the period. From its name one^would suppose 
that the activities of the Association would be confined to the eco- 
nomic field. But as its objects include the moral and physical 
improvement of villagers, it has quite a comprehensive programme 
of rural reconstruction. Though the Congress resolution, (passed at 
Bombay in October 1934) bringing it into existence, spoke of it as 
‘ part of the activities of the Congress,’ it is an independent non- 
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political organisation, with which it should be possible for bodies 
like co-operative societies and even Departments of Government, 
which work for rural uplift to co-operate. The report shows that 
there is no obstacle to such co-operation and that it would be quite 
welcome. 

The report is confined to the work done in 115 villages,^ 10 
groups of villages and in parts of 15 districts. (It is not made clear 
whether the parts of the 15 districts include or exclude the 115 vil- 
lages). Attention was concentrated on (1) sanitation and hygiene 
(2) diet and (3) industries. Much propaganda was naturally done by 
means of lectures, leaflets, charts, posters, magic lantern slides and 
exhibitions. Patient and very useful research work was carried on at 
different places in respect of several articles and processes and to some 
extent the marketing of goods was also organised. The Association 
has laid down the rule that in respect of all work carried on under 
its auspices, a minimum wage should be given to each workman— 
that is, for eight hours’ efficient work he should be given a wage 
which would be sufficient to provide him with a minimum of scienti- 
fically prescribed food and other requirements, and that it should be 
raised as circumstances permitted until the earnings of the workers 
in a family should be sufficient to maintain the whole family. The 
adoption of this minimum wage will be warmly welcomed by co- 
operators with whom equitable wages and equitable prices are a 
matter of principle. 

Village Sanitation. 

In respect of sanitation the matter that received attention first 
was the prevention of the fouling of streets, open spaces and river- 
beds and the conversion of Excreta into manure, ilttempts were 
made to introduce simple and inexpensive treych latrines, and to 
induce people to cover up the excreta with earth in order to prevent 
bad smell and the spread of disease through flies. Scavenging by 
workers was also undertaken in many villages. The report frankly 
states that not muCh success has attended these efforts and that no 
co-operation worth the name has been forthcoming from the people. 
This is not surprising, since the habits and prejudices of centuries are 
not given up in a short time. We should say that scavenging by high 
caste outsiders will be looked upon by the villagers as a showy and 
heroic act and will not impress them with its practicability. Other 
means should therefore be found for achieving the object. No men- 
tion is made in the report of bore-hole latrines which have become 
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poptilai in some villages in South India. We invite the Association 
to examine their suitability. The use of night-soil manure was 
successfully demonstrated in some villages in Bengal, Indeed the 
difSculty is not in convincing villagers of its value, but in over- 
coming their prejudice against removing night-soil for conversion 
into manure. To show that there was nothing degrading in it the 
high caste workers of the Association did this work. 

Other sanitary measures adopted were the construction of soak- 
pits or drains to prevent waste water from houses forming cess- 
pools which stink and breed mosquitoes, the sweeping of villages 
either by paid or voluntary agencies, cleaning village sites and 
tanl^s, the provision of tube wells, the distribution of medicines, the 
adoption of preventive measures against epidemic outbreaks etc. In 
all sanitary work wherever possible, the help of the Local Board and 
of the medical officer was obtained. 

Soya Beans. 

With regard to diet, opinions of eminent medical men all over 
the country were obtained regarding the relative merits of polished 
vs. unpolished rice, hand-ground wheat flour vs. mill-ground flour 
and jaggery vs. refined sugar. ‘ Medical opinion being invaria- 
bly in favour of the less processed foods, leaflets to this effect were 
printed and distributed, illustrative maps and posters ex- 
hibited and articles contributed to various papers An in- 
teresting experiment was made to ascertain the value of soya 
bean as an article of food by giving it for three months both piorn- 
ing and evening to those who lived at the headquarters of the 
Association at Wardha to the exclusion of other protied foods, and 
by noting their weights weekly. The result.confirmed the opinion 
of diet experts that'sova bean should not be taken as the sole source 
of protien, but was valuable only when taken in small quantities for 
supplementing a vegetarian menu deficient in animal .protiens. 
Another experiment made at Wardha on the use tamarind showed 
that it was good for removing constipation even in chronic cases and 
that in no case was it found to induce cold, rheumatism or boils as 
many people outside South India believe it to do. 

Paddy-Husking. 

Regarding industries, experiments and research were conducted 
in respect of more than twenty industries in different parts of the 
country. The work done is of the utmost value and more than 
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justifies the existence of the Association. Paddy-husking by means 
of ‘ earth, stone, cement and wooden chakkis ’ (grinding stones) is 
recommended in preference to husking by dhenki or pestle as giving 
less polish to rice and retaining more of its food value. The experi- 
ments regarding this article were made in vSouth India. As an 
occupation for villagers, paddy-pounding had made the best progress 
in Guntur District—as we know, due to the concentrated efforts ‘of 
Messrs. Sitarama Sastri and Venkatarangayya— and to some extent 
in the Tiruvanamalai area where Rao Saheb M. S. Seshachala Aiyer, 
the well known co-operator," is taking a keen interest in the matter. 

Palm Jaggery. 

The report reveals the immense potentialities that exist for" the 
industry of making gur or jaggery from palm juice. Says the report : 

“ Crores of rupees worth palm gur can be produced if palm trees 
all over India be utilised. Facts and figures were collected 
by deputing a special worker in Bengal and it was found that 
a man can earn about Rs. 120 in a season of less than four 
months by engaging himself in tapping 15 trees and preparing 
gur from the juice so obtained . . . Besides, palm gur is 
preferable even to sugarcane gur for the reason that sugarcane 
requires cultivable land and plenty of irrigation while palm 
trees grow on waste lands and often on the edge of fields and 
require no irrigation or attention. There aie millions of trees 
growing all over India not being utilised for this purpose and 
easily capable of yielding about Rs. 5 worth of gur per tree 
per season. It is therefore a sound economic proposition that 
efforts should be concentrated on making gur from palm juice.” 

What needs to be Overcome is the religious prejudice of people 
against using palm gur. Widespread propaganda is necessary for 
this purpose. Experiments ^were successfully made in Bengal, 
Malabar and Andhra Desa for improving the colour of the palm gur. 
We invite co-operative societies in this and other provinces to interest 
themselves in the establishment and expansion of this industry. Their 
help in financing the industry and in markefing the produce will be of 
special value. a - 

Tanning. 

Of equal importance is the work done in connection with tan- 
ning and the dispo.sal of carcasses at the Tanning Institute of Calcutta 
under the direction of Mr. Satischendra Das Gupta. After ten 
months of work done there, the Association is in a position to say 
that ‘ village chamars (or leather-workers) may make high quality 
chrome leather equal to factory-finished leather, with the help of 
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appliances which are suitable for cottages.” A simple and economi- 
cal way of disposing of carcasses has been discovered, by which every 
part of a dead animal — skin, flesh, bone, etc., —will be converted into 
a useful article. It seems a powder is made out of the flesh and 
bones after they are well boiled and also out of the blood after it is 
dried, and that this powder is a valuable manure for which there is a 
ready market. The Association proposes to bring out a booklet on 
this subject in the near future. It speaks also of a pedal- ginning 
machine having been invented at Sabarmathi, whose out-turn is 
three times that of the old-fashioned machine. This will be found 
to be of very great value for the cotton producing areas. It also 
speaks of thin, light, non-absorbent papef being made at the head- 
quarters of the Association, which weighs only 4 to 5 lbs. per ream. 

The Association had appointed during the year under report 
56 \A gents, among whom were Messrs. N. Satyanarayana and 
G. Sitarama Sastri, superintendents of the Rural Reconstruction 
centres of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union conducted at 
Alamuru and Vinayashram respectively. We are also happy to see 
among them our veteran co-operators, Rao Saheb M. S. Seshachela 
Ai\ar of Tinivaiinamalai and Mr. T. Audinarayana Chettiar of Salem. 
The Association had 32 certified depots for the sale of articles 
produced under its auspices. But the only place in South India 
which had these shops was Guntur. It is a discredit to the city of 
Madras that it had no such shop. During the short period of its 
existence the Association has done very useful and valuable work, 
with which the several agencies interested in rural uplift and co-opera- 
tive societies generally will do well to become closely acquainted. 

Liquidators’ powers under the Co-operative Societies Act. 

In our j\Iay issue we referred to a decision of the Madras JUigh 
Court in two connected second appeals that arose from the decision of 
the District Court of vSouth KanaffiC The liquidator of the Uppinan- 
gadi Rural Credit Society in South Kanara levied contributions from 
two persons, who w^re alleged to be members* under powers vested in 
him bv section 42-2 (n) of the Co-operative Societies Act (II of 1912). 
The two persons against whom the contributions were levied con- 
tended that they ceased to be members of the society five years pre- 
vious to the Older of liquidation by resigning theij membership and 
taking back their share capital The liquida*tor took evidence on 
the question of fact raised by the objectors and foqnd that their 
allegations were not true and levied the contributions. They paid 
the conlributions and filed two separate suits for their recovery on 
the ground that t'’^.ey were not liable. Both the District Munsiff of 
PutUir who tried the suits in the first instance and the District Judge 
of South Kanara who heard the appeals aga inst the dec rees of the 

*(S. A. 8'iO and 1102 of 1931. 
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District Munsiff held that the order of the liquidator regarding the 
liability of the persons to make the contribution was final and that 
the Civil Courts had no jurisdiction to entertain the suits. They 
relied upon the provisions of section 42 (6) of the Co-operative 
Societies Act (II of 1912) which^runs as follows 

“ Save in so far as hereinbefore expressly provided, no Civil Court 
shall have any jurisdiction in respect of any matter connected 
with the dissolution of a registered society under this Act. ” 

A bench of the Madras High Court consisting of Justices King and 
Menoii held that the section of the Co-operative Societies Act relied 
upon by both the Courts be^ow did not take away the rights of the 
appellants to be heard by a Civil Court in regard to their liability to 
make the contributioii. Their Loi;dships made the following obser- 
vation : “ We are unable to find in the Act any clear indication that 

the liquidator can determine, in such a way that his determination is 
not subject to be set aside by the Civil Courts, who are liable either 
as members or as past members of the society to contribute to the 
assets of the society.” They accordingly remanded the suits for 
trial on merits to the court of first instance. 

We are constrained to say, with due respect to their Lordships, 
that the interpretation placed by them on section 42 (6) of the Act 
is not correct. Section 42 sub-section (2) (a) gives the liquidator 
power “to determine the contribution to be made by the membeis 
and past members of the society respectively to the assets of the 
society. ” To interpret the words, “to determine the contribution ” 
as meaning merely the determination of the amount of the contribu- 
tion and not the liability to contribute is not only to place an unduly 
restricted meaning on the wording of the section but to practically 
render the provision of the Act negatory. If the section is to be 
interpreted, as Their Lordships have done, all that is necessary to 
oust the jurisdiction of a liquidator to levy the contribution is to deny 
the liability in all such cases, /riie^liquidator has either to go to the 
civil court himself to get the liability established or to expose him- 
self to the risk of befiig impleaded as a defendant in suits in civil 
courts by those from whom contributions were levied in each case. 
Liquidation work, which is already long delayed, will practically 
come to a standstill, if this interpretation of the section by the High 
Court is accepted ^nd acted upon. 

There is unfortunately very little direct authority on the ques- 
tion in the sha'pe of decided cases in the Indian High Courts. There 
are, however, two cases of the Lahore High Court which have some 
bearing on the question. In the case reported in AT.R. 1933 Lahore, 
442, it was held that the liquidator’s power was limited to determine 
the contribution to be made by a member and he is not given power to 
decide whether a particular person is a member, and if any one dis- 
putes his membership, the dispute must be decided by some tribunal 
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before any question of contribution can arise. In a later decision of the 
same Hi^li Court reported in AJ R. 1935, Lahore, 330, a distinction 
was drawn between cases in which persons against whom contribu- 
tions were levied pleaded that they never were members of the society 
ill question and in which such persons admitted that they were 
once members but ceased to be members later. The caselfroni South 
Kanara was of the latter description, In the latter case the Lahore 
High Court held that notwithstanding the plea of the person against 
whom contribution was levied that he ceased to be a member more 
than two years before the contribution order was made, the liquida- 
tor had jurisdiction to decide whether the person really ceased to be 
a member and if not what contribution was due from him as a past 
member and that the civil court had no jurisdiction to entertain a 
suit to question his decision on ^either point. This decision seems 
to be on all force with the case from South Kanara. The decision 
of their Lordships of the Madras High Court, though they do not ex- 
pressly say so, is evidently made to rest upon the general principle that 
in the absence of an exclusive jurisdiction expressly given by any 
Statute, the deciding authority under a special law like the Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act may decide the preliminary questions which are 
necessary to vest him with jurisdiction, but such decisions on preli- 
minary questions will still be open to be contested in a civil court. The 
leading authority on the subject is a full bench decision reported in 14 
Cal. 67, which went on appeal to the Privy Council, whose decision is 
reported in 17 Cal. 590. The broad question that arose in that case was 
that when the revenue authorities had to decide under Bengal Act IX 
of 1847 the question ot liability of certain lands to be assessed and ‘the 
<}uestion of rate of assessment, whether the decision of the revenue 
authorities on both the questions was final or whether the question of 
liability to be assessed which was preliminary to a decision on the ques- 
tion of the rate of assessment was open to be. contested in civil courts. 
It was held by the Privy Council that the decision on the question of 
liability to assessment was open te^ be contested in a civil court, though" 
when such liability is found to exist the decision as to the rate of assess- 
ment could not be §o re-opened in a civil court. On the analogy of 
that case, it was contended that while the amount of contribution 
decided by the liquidator could not be contested in a civil court, the 
liabilitv to make the contribution was open to such contest. The 
question whether finality attaches to the decision of any special 
authorities like those acting under the Bengal Acl IX of 1847 or the 
Co-operative Societies Act II of 1912 will depend upon the wording of 
the particular Act. It is enough to point out thaCthe wording of 
the Bengal Act is very different from that of the Co-operative Socie- 
ties Actrand the decisions in 14 Cal. and 17 Cal. quoted above are 
not in point in construing the provisions of Section 46 (2) ot the 
Co-operative Societies Act II of 1912. The decisions under the 
Friendly Societies Act in England no doubt may have a bearing on 
the construction of the provisions of the Co-operative Societies Act, 
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for the statutory provisious ousting the jurisdiction of civil courts to 
question the decisions of the authorities constituted under the English 
Act are similar. The three leading cases which may be said to have 
any bearing on the question are those reported in 10 Common Pleas, 
629, 1892, 2 Q. B. 225 and 1897,^1 Q. B. 257. But the^ observations 
in these cases have to be read with reference to the particular facts of 
the cases. All that was decided. in these cases was that if one party 
to the litigation denied before the authorities acting under the Friendly 
Societies Act that the other party was ever a member of a friendly 
society or was not entitled to right of membership under the Act he 
cannot turn round and dispute the right of the latter to question in a 
civil court the decisions of tfie authorities acting under the Friendly 
Societies Act. That was more on the ground of estoppel against 
his own plea that the person aggrieved was not a member of the 
society. On a careful review of the existing authories, Indian and 
English, it must be stated that the decision of the Division Bench of 
the Madras High Court does not derive any support from the decid- 
ed cases. 

The question requires the serious attention of the Government, 
for it will practically oust the jurisdiction of the liquidators acting 
under the Co-operative Societies Act to determine the liability of 
past members to make contributions whenever they merelv alleoe 
that their membership ceased more than two years ago’ and the civil 
courts will be flooded with suits on the question of liability. If we 
are otherwise unable to get rid of the effect of the decision, suitable 
legislation must be undertaken to make the provisions of sections 42 
and 46 of the Act more explicit than they are. (The corresponding 
sections of the Madras Act (VI of 1932) are 47 and 51). 

His Excellency Sir K. V, Reddi Naldu, 

We tender our sincere congratulations to Sir K. V. Reddi Naidu 
Garu on his appointment as acting Governor of Madras. It is a 
fitting recognition of his valuable services in Madras, first as Minister 
and then as Executive (^puncillor, and in South Africa as the Agent- 
General of the Viceroy. ' 

Sir K. V. Reddi Naidu was the President of the Madras Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Union during 1924-26 and in that capacity he 
evinced great interest in the development of the Co-operative Move- 
ment. He continiiedMo take interest in the Co-operative Movement 
and in the short interval between his relinquishment of his office of 
Agent-General in South Africa and assumption of the office of Eaw 
Member to the Government of Madras, he made manv notable 
speeches on co-operation and gave ample proof of his interest in the 
Movement. We hope that he will bring to bear his intimate know- 
ledge of agricultural conditions of South India and zeal for rural 
reconstruction on the reform and resuscitation of the Co-operative 
Movement, 
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Co-operative Societies and How to Improve Them. 

I 

By Rao Bahadur A. Vedachau Iyes, 

Retired Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 

The time for overnauling the Co-operative movement arrived 
mdre than three years ago and I stressed this fact in a number of 
communications to the Registrar, the Provincial Union and the 
Hindu. Now I see that the present Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies (Madras) has called a meeting’of the leading non-official 
co-operators and M. U. C’s. for stock-taking of the present condition 
of the movement and to ascertain "the various steps to be taken to 
pulPup the movement wherever possible from the mire into which it 
has sunk. I have also seen the questionnaire which appeared in the 
Hindu of the 12th May, showing the directions in which the investi- 
gation may proceed. Before actually dealing with the general ques- 
tions involved, I wish to lay before the public (Co-operative ofiicial 
and non-official) certain facts relating to co-operative borrowing and 
lending which are carried on under some slogan or other. 

(1) It is said that Co-operation is an arrangement by which 
the borrowers and the lenders are to be one and the same. In fact, 
it is understood that the lending institutions should be composed of 
a preponderance of borrowers who should have a preponderating voice 
and that non-borrowers in such institutions should be few. They are 
not considered as responsible members having a co-operative bias 
but as profit seekers with an eye only to dividends. This can only 
be a distant ideal realisable when the institutions will be manned by 
selfless, intelligent borrowers who place their personal interests in 
the background and are determined to work for the benefit of 
all and for the safety of the corporate institutions. Capital is always 
a necessity, but it should not be allowed to over-ride its clientele’s 
interest for its own advantage. The real contact between lenders 
and borrowers must be a co-partnership busine|s transaction. It 
will bring in all efficient and business elements in every institution, 
but will restrict the division of profits on a co-partnership basis. 
Both borrowers and non-borrowers should be brought on a common 
platform imbued with the idea of a co-partnership business. 

If we bring these ideas into practice, the Central Banks should 
be remodelled so as to get sufficient and responsible individual share- 
holders who contribute to the share capital without the rights of 
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borrowing and who will be given only a fixed dividend as maximum. 
The society share-holders will come in as co-partners, educating 
themselves in the business side of working and in the disciplinary 
action to be enforced in regard to institutions which do not keep up 
their engagements. The time will arrive eventually to eliminate the 
individual share-holders only when the primary organisations become 
really able through their representatives to manage efficiently the 
Central Banking concern. This process has taken place to some 
extent during the last few years. Many representatives of the 
primaries did become really efficient, but they have been excluded by 
the vagaries of election and also as the result of the play of political 
factions in the country. f 

(2) It is an oft repeated slogan that Co-operative lending is 
not based on the security of immoveable property but on character. 
Hence the Department discouraged the mortgage of immoveable 
property and encouraged the growth of surety loans. Rut surety 
loans are really joint loans and careful investigation should be made 
in every case whether the principal and surety are both solvent and 
have each sufficient repaying power. In a large number of cases, no 
such investigation is made and there is no note on the record about 
the Panchayatdars who investigated in such cases. Sureties are 
nominal and in fact they are made to understand that they are mere 
sureties and that action will be taken against them only after the 
properties of the principals are brought to sale. It is only in cases 
where the sureties and principals arc made to feel the joint responsi- 
bility that surety loans wjll operate successfully. ]\Ioreover, siiretv loans 
become unbusinesslike when given for long terms or mid-loiig terms. 
Surety loans are not intended to be^given for sums above Rs. 100. 
While I was Assistant Registrar these rules were observed and there 
was less room for benami transactions and false bonds being put in 
to cover misappropriated amounts. Definite education should be 
given in regard to this matter to the Panchayatdars. Encumbrance 
certificates should be obtained in all cases of mortgages of immove- 
able property and cldse scrutiny made about the title and value of 
the property and the repaying power of the borrower. These were 
practically dispensed with on the ground that the primaries are run 
on unlimited liability basis. This vie^^^ was accepted by the officers 
of the Department in the districts. 

(3) Another characteristic of the movement, one over which it 
prides itself, is that the work is conducted honorarily. This may be 
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accepted to some extent in Central Banks, though sitting fees and 
T. A. are attractions, but in the case of rural institutions this has not 
operated successfully. Money transactions cannot be successful un- 
less the society has a clerk who will make collections and also guide 
the pauchayat to take disciplinary action. The paraded idea of 
co-operators being not heartless like money lenders only means 
business laxity. If audit is important in a business concern, the 
running of the transactions on business lines requires honest and 
efficient establishment suitably paid. No doubt the Department 
allows a certain percentage of the n^t profit as remuneration for 
clerical work, but as the profit is calculated only on collected 
interest, the remuneration on this basis does not offer sufficient 
inducement for good work in rural societies. 

Even if the resources are insufficient, I will not stint in the 
maintenance of establishment but will increase the rate of interest or 
get contribution from the central bank. Every clerk in a rural 
society, who has to maintain accounts and serve as bill collector, 
should be paid at least Rs. 2 or Rs. per mensem for all transactions 
up to Rs. 2000 and then his salary will get increased with reference to 
the expansion of transactions. Let the honorary service of Pancha- 
vatdars be utilised for securing their local knowledge and influence. 

(4) Co-operaiive Education does not exclude banking and 
business knowledge. Not only Panchayatdars of rural primaries but 
also the supervision staff, official and non-official, require better edu- 
cation, theoretical and practical. 

I note down below some suggestions of.mine. 

(i) The primary societies may be on limited or on unlimited 
liability basis, but the unlimitecTliabiJity should only extend to the 
assets of the member in the society in the sl;ape of share capital or 
mortgaged property free of encumbrances and not proportioned to 
unascertained property value liable to alienation under the sweet will 
of the members. 

(ii) Loans of one year should alone be giy^, if desirable, on 
suretyship basis after careful enquiry and for sums not exceeding 
Rs. 100. 

(iii) Longer period loans and larger amount of loan than Rs. 100 
should be covered by the pledge of cultivable agricultural land free 
from previous encumbrances. Disbursement of such loan should be 
verified by the union supervisor or bank supervisor and the scrutiny 
is such cases should be made by the union and the central bank, 
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(iv) The union or bank supervisor should see to it that the 
panchayat take prompt legal action within 3 months after the due 
dates. 

(v) Short terms loans should be given only for productive pur- 
poses, and extension of time should be given only in deserving cases 
after the approval of the local union and the central bank has been 
obtained. 

(vi) No collections in a primary should be re-lent by it without 
the consent of the central bank and the local union. 

f 

(vii) Arbitration proceedings should be conducted by satisfac- 
tory arbitrators appointed by the Deputy Registrar for specified local 
areas. Such persons should be selected for their character 'and 
ability to conduct the proceedings. 

(viii) All the existing past debts in rural societies, excepting 
those for which extensions have been granted, must be scrutinised 
and decrees obtained for them ; and all irrecoverable cases should be 
written off the accounts upto the limit of the reserve fund, so as to 
encourage fresh admissions into the societies. 

(ix) In every union, the central bank should have two nieiii- 
bers on the governing body, where the other members are foinicl not 
corjipetent to run the union on efficient lines. 

(x) The central bank’s constitution should be altered so as to 
base its credit on the paid up share capital of iion-borrowing share- 
holders to the extent of 8 or 10 times and about 4 times on the 
amount of society’s share capital lodged with the central bank, which 
is really a part of the loan obtained by the societies. If even 4 times 
the paid up share capital of the societies lodged with the central bank 
is omitted from the security for calculation of credit of the central 
bank, I will welcome it. 

(xi) The supervisors should be appointed by the central bank 
and the Deputy R^i^strar after the capacity of the persons selected 
is tested or found acceptable by the latter. 

(xii) Agricultural loans such as manure, seed, etc., might be 
usefully made in kind, 

(xiii) The dues of members may be recovered in kind where 
necessary, to be disposed of by the loan and sale society, which should 
be organised in each taluq on limited liability basis. 
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(xiv) The audit of co-operative primary societies must extend to 
administration also and the auditors should review their work so as 
to enable the local union and the central bank to set them right. 

(xv) Liq^uidation of societies shc^uld be freely resorted to where 
the standard of efficiency has got low, especially where there is not 
pioper human material competent to enforce discipline in regard to 
the' recovery of dues. 

(xvi) Politics (another name for conimunalistic favour and 
hatred) has invaded the movement everywhere and in fact Brahmins 
have been turned out in every sphere of activity— staff (official and 
non-official), directorates, and ev^n in lending operations. Pious 
resol^itions or even orders by higher Government officers have no 
value, as such an intrusion is assiduously fostered by Government 
officers in chaige of District co-operation and their subordinates, 
who are practically chosen for their capacity in this direction in 
addition to moderate qualification for regular work for which they 
are paid. The hatred of Brahmins has not yet permeated the villages 
in every day life to a very large extent, though directors of central 
banks and local unions from villages have imbibed them. The 
Local Boards have absorbed the spirit fully and co-operation has 
followed suit. This is my general impression of other districts but 
it is quite accurate in regard to N. Arcot District I have had some 
experience of such feeling even among the staff controlling the recent 
Land Mortgage Bank system in this district. The remedy for this 
state of affairs is to purify the departmental staff and to put a stop 
to its interest in such activities. 

To the existing troubles participation in the political and econo- 
mic organisations of the Congress has contributed another source of 
trouble. 

(xvii) Supervision ,by unions is necessary but (1) local unions 
should be carefully worked under the care of central banks and the 
Department. liacli taluq must have a Government Inspector who 
should help the unions in doing their work efficiently. 

(2) Self-supervision must be secured by ‘panchayatdars of 
primaries regulating the work of the paid staff. 

(3) Every union must have a competent clerk and an ejfficieiit 
supervisor. 

(4) Central banks should exercise the power of the money 
stick if any primary defies local unions. 
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(xviii) The credit facilities to primary societies must flow freely 
and reach the borrower in time and without delay and to the deserved 
extent, ilgricultural industry must be formed and not merely the 
agriculturist. 

(xix) Long term credit can more successfully be dispensed by 
having a taluq bank on limited liability basis and members in it must 
be members of rural co-societies wherever there are such societies. 
It should be confined to pure agriculturists. 

(xx) The departmental head should turn the search light upon 
his own departmental officers and see that they have accurate know- 
ledge of the work, with a zeal and^ heart for the work. He should 
make them real philosophers, guides and friends of the movement. 
Multiplication and statistics, returns and correspondence must be 
avoided, The Deputy Registrar must get into personal touch with 
the co-opeiators in the primaries. Mere visits to local unions 
at general body meetings which now form the main work are not 
sufficient. The Deputy Registrar must visit each co-operative 
society at least once in two years and a weak society once in a year. 
He should be a real administrator of the co-operative movement in 
each district. The efficiency and earnestness of the departmental 
staff is very much below the aveiage and deserves to be improved. 
Suggestions in detail from non-officials will be perhaps resented. 

II 

By Rao Bahadur A. Rajabadar Mudai.iar, 

^ President, ChingUput District Co-operative Central Bank, 

The present condition of the movement is described aptlv bv 
our chief leader, Mr. V. Ramadas fanlulu, in the following words in a 
speech delivered not lopg ago at the Y.M.C.A. 

“ Those who have still faith in the movement say that just at 
present it is ‘ dry docked for repair,’ and will soon be put to sea 
again, while those who have lost faith in it say it is ^ thrown on the 
scrap-heap as it fcqs proved to be unseaworthy.’ I belong to the 
former class. Let us ascertain precisely what is wrong with it to-dav. 
It is best to give it in the words of our informed critics who wish to 
help us out of'our difficulties if they cau. No other opinion is worth 
quoting. The Managing Governor of the Imperial Bank, giving 
evidence before the Central Banking Enquiry Committee in 1930 , 
said with regard to our credit institutions : ‘ The fundamental prin- 
ciple of co-operation is lacking, overdues are highly excessive, audit 
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is defective and control is inefficient.’ This is an impartial condem- 
nation of both the official and non-official wings of the Movement. 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture, while mentioning all the 
defects on which the Managing Governor of Imperial Bank laid em- 
phasis, added that the spirit of self-help is not as prominent as it 
should be if the movement is to be a live force in the village. They 
have put it mildly for in some cases, ‘ Self-help ’ has alas now come 
to mean ‘ help yourself with other people’s money.’ But what does 
all this mean ? It means that the fault lies not with co-operation but 
with co-operators. Schemes of structural or financial reconstruction 
of the co-operative movement will therefore bear no fruit until there 
is a mental and moral recoiistructJon among the co-operators them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Pantulu begins in the above words with a hope and ends 
with a despair. My humble view also is that the movement is not 
altogether without hope of revival, but that a good deal of construc- 
tive work is necessary to place it on a satisfactory basis. Mr. Pantulu 
has described this work as the ‘ mental and moral reconstruction 
among the co-operators themselves.’ This on the face of it looks so 
difficult of achievement that most would despair of success. By 
‘mental reconstruction’ is evidently meant the education and en- 
liglitenment of co-operators in the principles and ideals of co-opera- 
tion. Though this has been always accepted as a most essential 
need for the successful working of the movement, no arrangements 
woith mentioning have so far been made to supply this vital need. 
The Townsend Committee wrote iu 19*28. 

“ We have been very much impressed by the lack of know- 
ledge of even the common -places^ of co-operation shown, not only by 
the members of primary societies, but also by,office-bearers, and even 
by the staff employed by the various non-official agencies. We 
believe that many of the unsatisfactory features in the present con- 
dition of the movement are directly attributable to this ignorance. 
Even the official staff is, we consider, in many respects insufficiently 
trained for the proper discharge of its duties. Too much importance 
cannot be attached to the necessity for adequate * education in co- 
operative principles of all concerned in the movement.*” 

Except for the starting of about half a dozen co-operative train- 
ing institutes in some districts and the opening of a Central School 
in Madras, all of which have the object of educating and training men 
for the work of supervisors and departmental Inspectors, nothing to 
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my knowledge has been done to impart education to the masses in- 
terested in co-operation. Even the few institutes have been abolish- 
ed and in their place two peripatetic institutes, one for the north and 
the other for the south, have been substituted. We are relieved, 
however, to find from the Registrar’s last annual report that he re- 
cognises that ‘ education and propaganda are the crying needs of 
the day ’ and he refers in para 26 of the report to a comprehensive 
scheme proposed to be launched for co-operative education and train- 
ing. It is claimed for this scheme that it ‘ should make depart- 
mental and non-official employees thoroughly efficient and render the 
members of societies as well as the rural folk enlightened in matters 
relating to the co-operative movement.’ The scheme is stated in 
the report to be under the consideration of Government. Publication 
of the scheme for the benefit of eliciting the opinion on it of all in- 
terested in the welfare of the movemeut should be helpful in the 
adoption of a system of education and training which would meet all 
real needs. It is hoped that in any case the supply of the long felt 
need of the movement whose importance was stressed over and over 
by various committees years ago will not be delayed longer. 

Next about the moral reconstruction among the co-operators. 
This is obviously a reform almost impossible to achieve except by a 
slow and gradual process and by the combined and earnest efforts of 
both the official and noii-official workers in the movement. The 
comprehensive scheme of education and training contemplated by 
Government ought, if imparted on suitable lines, to be vei v helpful 
in improving the morale of the co-operators in due course of time. 
But the present situation of the movement, with a large and uncheck- 
ed increase of selfish, corrupt and dishonest men who have entered 
it, as deplored by Mr. Ramadas Pantulu and other w^ell- wishers of 
the movement in their public utterances, demands that an urgent and 
drastic action is necessary to weed out such persons from the move- 
ment and to admit good men into it. It is here that the leaders in 
co-operation would not make bold to come forward with any definite 
suggestions. Mr. S^athianadhan has among his other recommenda- 
tions, in his wHhknown report, proposed that the Registrar should 
be empowered.iinder the Act to remove undesirable persons from the 
movement. This may be objected to by even genuine well-wishers 
of the movement as likely to lead to an abuse of such power by the 
subordinates of the Registrar. But any such possible abuse of the 
power can surely be guarded against by a rule that the necessary 
enquiries preliminary to the exercise of the power should be made by 
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the gazetted officers only, and as proposed by Mr. Sathianadhan any 
order of removal of a member passed by the Registrar may be made 
appealable to the Government. A less objectionable method of 
freeing the movement from the iiifinence of undesirable persons 
would, in my humble view, be by giving the power to the Registrar 
to veto the election of any such member to the Governing 
Body (panchayat) of a piiniary society or of a Supervising 
Union. This will ensure the absence in the management 
of these institutions of men who would be a menace to their progress. 
If such absolute power of vetoing is considered objectionable by any 
well-wisher of the movement, a provision can be added that it should 
be exercised in consultation with the district central institution 
The ^Registrar does alre?idy possess this power in the form of siioer- 
seding a Committee of Management in consultation with the Financ- 
ing Bank. But this power of supersession alone cannot achieve the 
much desired object of eliminating the large number of the 
^ wrong men who have got into societies all over, as it is obviously 
inadvisable to supersede the whole committee of management for the 
purpose of removing any particular member on it. It need not be 
feared at all that the grant of the power of vetoing such as is above 
suggested would result actually in a large number of removals of 
members from the movement. The mere knowledge of the posses- 
sion of the power by the Registrar wmuld act as a certain check 
against wrong tpei.sons being elected by societies to their governing 
bodies. As tbe.se elections are held every ^ear. the removal of un- 
desirable men from ilie governing bodies can possible be effected in 
the course of a \ear or two. Under this arrangement tlie principle 
of election on democratic basis is not distnrlied, hut the admission 
into the managements of .societies of men likely to ruin the move- 
ment is rightly checked. The policy of the Department hitherto in 
order to remove an undesirable member has been to liquidate the 
society altogether. This course is obviously unfair to the other good 
members of the society aitd cannot also be resorted to as a practical 
measure to remove an appreciable number of nndi^sirable men from 

'C 

iinmeroiis societies. 

There is then the strong demon of politics to be fought. Of the 
havoc placed by it in the past Mr. Austin (Registrar) said in a 
speech at the Y. M. C. A. some months ago as follows : 

‘‘ One of the fundamental principles of Co-operation that was 
increasinglv ignored in this Presidency was that of political neutrality. 
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Many a society had been totally ruined by the fact that its 
members had introduced politics in the conduct of its affairs, used 
their membership for political purposes and forgotten all about 
co-operation.” 

Mr. Strathie, his predesessor, speakincy in a similar vein con- 
sidered that the balance of advantage would be in favour of a rule to 
prohibit members of Local Boards from membership in co- operative 
institutions. For obvious reasons the suggestion did not fructify as 
even among politicians there are men who are whole-hearted sympa- 
thisers and active supoofters of the movement. The proposed 
uow’er to the Registrar to veto the election of an undesirable member 
should effectively keep out undesirable politicians from the manage- 
ment of co-operative institutions. 

When the managing bodies in the unions arc puriiierl in the 
manner above suggested, the management of the central bank to 
which renresentatives are elected from unions will get automatically 
purified. With regaid to tlie individuals elected to ilie Board of a 
central bank, the new model liv-law lecommendcd hv the Registrar 
and approved bv the Townsend Committee that they .Cionld be 
elected hv tlie geneial body of the ])ank, instead of by the individual 
share-hc)lders a< hitlierto, may be sufficient protection against the 
election of wrong men, as the already approved panchayaldars of 
primary socit-lies and the Coveruiiig I^odv iiumbeis of unions would 
laigclv iuliucnce such tlectiom;. 

^\iiother iinpoitaiut need to strengthen the movement is to 
provide the supeivisorv agencies witli sufficient Iniids. It is too 
well known how owing to rjie x'^erv large contraction of the loan 
])usiness and ilie difficidties of collection, the funds available for the 
supervisory agencies are getting curtailed largely, while in order to 
tackle the ever growing difficulties in all forms we have to increase 
onr establishments and incur increasing charges of administration. 
It is where that Goveniiiieiit help w'ould he most necessary and best 

4 f 

deserved. " Wiieii the supervision fund collected is not adequate to 
meet the reqmrenieiits (u' supervision in the district,” the Townsend 
Committee wrote, ‘‘ we consider that supervision ought not to be 
starved and that Government sliould make such contribution as is 
necessary to make up the deficit.” Without funds no efficient 
supervision is possible and Government have to provide wffiat finan- 
cial help may be indispensably needed. 
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1 may next refer to the view entertained by responsible leaders 
that the present system of recruitment, especially to the gazetted 
ranks of the Department, should be improved so as to ensure that 
really competent men possessing adequate administrative capacity 
and knowledge of men and things are entrusted with the working of 
the movement in each district. It is too well known that the weal 
or woe of a district would depend largely on the qualities of the 
district officer. 

I must not omit, before concluding,, to submit that more than 
all rules and regulations for the better working of the movement, the 
example which each genuine welbwisher of the movement sets by 
hisx)wn personal conduct would be productive of far better results 
than his mere precepts- Unfortunately for the movement several 
educated leaders appear to be more responsible than the illiterate 
masses for the evils noticed in it. The earnest practice by Co- 
operators of the golden saying ‘ Example is belter than precept ’ 
would vield far more satisfactorv results than all other measures. 

Ill 

By Mr. K. V. RAGnAvACiiARi, ba., r.l., 

Dircclor, N. D. C, B. Union, Ndlora. 

The ])ropo5als made by Mr. Sathianadhau, namely, that the 
supervision of the unions and societies should be handed over to the 
officials, cannot be accepted. Such a transfer ipay not bring about, after 
all, the desired effect of improving the condition of the societies. 
Unless the economic condition o'^the members of societies is improved 
the societies cannot improve, Generally the members of the co-ope- 
rative societies now' consist of a small percentage of the total borrow- 
ing population of the village. They are mostly people who are 
otherwise unable to geU easy credit from the money-lenders in the 
locality. Men ot means dread the society and so do not join it because 
they are afraid that tliey may have at least ultimately to pay for the 
debts not realised from other members. They are afraid to be 
sureties to others. At least to avoid suretyship, people of means do 
not wish to join the co-operative society. Even honest borrowers 
find themselves unable to keep to their engagements. The income 
from agricultural produce is precarious. There is no certainty of a 
o-ood croD every year. Mr. Sathianadhau himself in his report says 
that on an average out of every five years, one is good, one bad and 
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the other three are indifferent years. That being the case, the 
borrower can pay in full only in the year of good harvest and his 
repaying capacity musi diminish during the other four years. In 
addition to his debt thus accumulating, he has to borrow these four 
years something to maintain himself and carry on his agricultural 
operations. That means he becomes indebted again. Thus unless 
the income from laud is assured every year, the debt must go 'on 
increasing. The greatest calamity that can happen to an agriculturist 
are famine and the loss of the bull used for agricultural operations. 
This loss tells heavily on hi*m and he becomes all the more indebted 
if he is to buy another animal. To help him to get over this calamity, 
’there must be the system of insiiriig his cattle. Insurance of cattle 
and assurance of yearly good crop are the only means that can save 
the village cultivator, and any amount of good supervision or good 
management of societies can never improve the societies so as to 
bring economic relief to the rvot. I am very doubtful if co-operative 
societies have been of any good help to the villagers. It has become 
another money-lender. Beyond that, no other purpose has been 
served. Now-a-days no money is lent unless the borrower ixjssesses 
property. No doubt a man without properly may get a loan if a 
surety could be procured, 'ihieii again this surety must have pio- 
perly to enable the society to grant a loan. Thus honesty and 
character are not enough to procure credit fiom a co-onei alive 
society. After all, how are honesty and character goim^ to hel]) the 
man if his lands disappoint him? He natiiraily becomes unable to 
pay his dues in time and so his credit must fail. However well 
intentloned, honest and sincere a borrower be, he finds it difficult 
to keep to his promise and pay lif^s dues in time owing to adverse 
seasons. Unless he is in a position to stem the tide of adverse 
seasons, be becomes a confirmed defaulter of his 'dues and he loses 
credit with the iieces.sary consequence of losing the little propertv he 
may possesses. 

Para 74 of Mr. Sathiiiathan’s report condemns the dual control 
exercised by the officials in the matter of organisation, audit, 
arbitration aiic^ liquidation and the noii-official control in the 
matter of superyisioii of the affairs of the society by local unions. 
Dual control no doubt tends to weaken the societies. The 
remedy suggested in the report is the transfer tentatively of the 
supervision also to the officials. This is a retrograde step as 
the report itself admits. All institutions brought into being 
for file sake of helping the people must be worked, managed and 
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controlled by the people themselves. Democratisatioii must be the 
aim and towards that end all efforts should be directed. To attain 
this desired effect, the control which the officials are now exercising' 
should be transferred to the noii-og^ciak It is generally admitted 
that unions are bad everywhere. One cannot but admit the truth 
of this statement. In fact it has been openly acknowledged both 
by 'the officials and the non-officials. The reasons which are given 
in the report for such a state of affairs may be granted to be true. 
The only way to improve matters is to abolish all unions. The 
aims and objects with which these '\inions were first started, 
have not been fulfilled. On the other hand, unions have become 
parasites living at the expense of the village borrower. About 
1 per cent out of the interest paid by him is given to the unions. 
If the unions had not been in existence, this one per cent could well 
have gone in reduction of interest which the ultimate borrower now 
pays. The question may be asked who is to take care of the 
societies if the union and official control are taken away. The 
institution most interested in the w^elfare of a village society is the 
Bank which finances it. The Bank should provide for the proper 
supervision of the societies. The Bank should employ a body of 
Inspectors and Supervisors whose duty it should be to do all the 
work which is done now by the unions and officials. The work 
of audit and liquidation alone may be the work of the Departmental 
officials. They should go about in the villages doing propaganda 
work. Were not Registrars ill the early da}s of the Co-operative 
j\Iovenient going about, mixing freely with people and preaching 
to the people the principles of co-operation ? Do they do it now ? 
If not, wlu' not ? We have now pTople, with little or no experience 
or knowledge of co-operative ideals draited^ into the service and 
very often they stalt with certain prejudices which get confirmed 
owing to their want of experience and sympathy. They have heavy 
office and routine work, which takes up most of their time leaving 
no time to be devoted for propaganda work to spread co-operative 
ideals. The Banks as fiuancers of the societies should have power 
to supervise the societies, set them on right lines' and control them 
with necessary guidance and advice. They should have the whole 
supervising staff under their direct control and their work should 
not be interfered with by any outside agency. The question as to 
who should form the directorate of the Bank if unions are abolished 
can easily be solved by having a fixed number of directors for each 
Revenue taluk having regard to the number of societies therein. 
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There may be one director for every 30 societies or something like 
it. Care should be taken to get as directors representatives of 
societies which are not in overdnts to the Bank, and the individual 
selected should not be in arrears to the society in which he is a 
member. The directors so chosen should form the majority. 
Directors from individual share-holders and also a fixed number from 
among the depositors also may be cliosen. There may be six or 
seven directors from the individual share-holders holding a particular 
number of shares and also about an equal number from the people 
who hold deposits of mo*fe than a particular amount and for a 
particular period. These and similar details may easilv be settled 
provided the principle of the abolition of the unions in-toto is 
accepted. The present crisis in the working of the societies can 
thus be got over. 

There is no use of having the co-operative movement in its 
present form. It should be thoroughly overhauled. The lending 
rate to the ultimate b(;rro\\er should be reduced to at least six per 
cait. The property of the member siiould be moitgaged to the 
society at the outset. The ])oi rowing power of a member should be 
fixed with regard to his juopert} . The member must be given loans 
as and when he wants, subject to the maxiniuin bon'o^Ying power, 
lihs mortgage should be a conlimiiiig mortgage for tlie amount 
ol the maximnii! borrowing power. This system of coiiLinning 
mortgage sets at rest the dilTiculty of secuiity for the nioiiev lent. 
To improve his waiis oi thritt, the supervising aiuhority should 
ciieclv the abuse of inoiKp’ b\ the member. He should be given money 
only for necessar}' and ])roductive>'indertakings, making a decent 
margin lor monies recjinied for iinioreseen contingencies. 

vSteps should be taken to improve the economic condiuoii of the 
members. To achieve ttris, the help ot Co-operative Department, 
the Agricultural Department and the Indms'tries Department should 
freely come in. In every village the Agricultural Depaitineiit should 
open a depot where improved implements, seeds and such like can 
be easily had. ' If possible they should be supplied to members of 
co-operative societies on credit and the society should be held res- 
ponsible for its collection. The Industries Department should come 
with its suggestions as to sinking of wells and baling of water in an 
easy and cheap manner. For this purpose, their services should be 
done by co-operative action. The necessary finance should be supplied 
by the Bank at even a favourable rate for such agricultural and 
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industrial improvements. The Agricultural Department should 
visit each village and preach the methods of improving the agricul- 
tural income. Similarly the other development departments should 
do such propaganda work. 

The difficulty of collections d loans should be solved. The 
insistence on the borrower to pay in coin has brought the societies 
to the stage in which we find them now. Recovery of dues must be 
generally in the shape of kind. The borrower should find it always 
easy to repay his dues, in the shape of the produce of his lands. 
Steps should be taken to improve matters on these lines. The Co- 
operative and Agricultural Departments should be able to open 
marketing centres, storage godo,wns and such other facilities to 
dispose of produce thus collected from, me rubers. 

The members would then not be at pains to find market or 
purchasers for their produce. The difficulties of giading of produce 
etc., should be overcome by proper advice from experts in the 
Departments. It would be possible to insist on all the borrowers to 
use such seed and adopt such methods as woiM result in the pro- 
duction of the same quality of produce in a given area. To give an 
illuslraiion ; everv borrower in a delta area may be supplied with 
the best seed of paddy in the right season by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The agriculturist may be made to realise that by adopting 
such a course Ins ])roductive capacity will increase. If the whole lot 
of people in that ’area produce the .same quality of grain, marketing 
wall be ea<v and the sale of it also easy. The cultivator may he 
oiveii what lie needs loi ids .seed, tor his manure and for ids other 
agricnliural operations from time to time, liis produce may be 
collected, stored and sold at thejjest market. In all these things the 
Government must help the ryots at all stages. If some such .system 
as I have indicated^ is adopted, the ryot will be really benefitted, he 
mav be weaned away from his indebtedness after sometime and all 
the difficulties that now attend the process of collection of dues or 
overdues will disappear in course of time. 

It is alreadv felt that in the Co-operative Department there is a 
large amoniu of unnecessary official control. Tuis is resented by 
many self-respecting people. It may be said that this is one of the 
reasons whv manv shun the societies. Owing to the absence of 
really sincere and honest people in the management of societies, 
owing to the frauds, forgeries and embezzlements in the societies, 
the present control by the Government in an increasing manner Iias 
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been brought about. No doubt it is an unhappy state of affairs 
that there should have been such malpractices and maladministration 
in the societies. It is all due to unscrupulous persons utilizing 
for themselves money which they were not entitled to touch—nioney 
which ought to have gone to Jielp their brother- members. Such 
persons must be mercilessly prosecuted in the larger interests of the 
iiiovement itself. It does not matter that the number of societies 
dwindles on account of such action. It is far better that there are 
fewer societies which are working well and for the benefit of the 
members. If the society will not serve its poorer members, its exis- 
tence shall be in vain and nobody will be justified in helping it. 
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An Experiment in Industrial Co-operation. 

By Me. MohammeiT Huzur Aeam, 

Leather Inspector, Co-operative Department, U. P. 

Co-operatiou, as it is generally known in India, is of the credit 
type. Societies are usually formed with the main purpose of arrang- 
ing loans for the members. There are also organizations for helping 
the members towards better living or for providing facilities in their 
sales and purchases. But ‘ industrial co-operation which by means 
of co-operative methods during the various operations, might reduce 
the cost of production and secure better profits for the workers, is 
rarely found in this country. 

It might be interesting and instructive to note a few details in 
respect of an experiment of these methods which was recently made 
with the tanners of Amroha, in the district of Moradabad. A co- 
operative society was registered in January, 1935, primarily with 12 
members, though the number gradually increased to 22. A sum of 
Rs. 200 was advanced by the Co-operative Department, as a loan 
without interest, for the construction of the building. Working capi- 
tal was arranged from the Co-operative Bank, Moradabad, and jn 
view of the poor condition of the members, who possess very little in 
the shape of landed property, their ‘ maximum credit’ could not be 
fixed beyond Rs. 1,000 for the first year of their working. 

The system of work was that the members were advanced Joans 
seperately. They purchased hi(>es locally as well as in the neigh- 
bouring villages by combining in groups, though on individual 
accounts. Tanning operations were carried on jointly with the 
material purchased in large quantities and re-sold to the members. 
The wdiole stock was k^pt under the care of the society and thus it 
served as a security for the iiiv^estment of the bank. 

Ultimately, when the goods were ‘ finished they were sold in 
proper markets on the individual accounts of the members but in 
combined lots of sufficient magnitude. The profits, after paying of 
the loan, interest, as well as, the price of the materials, were kept by 
the members concerned, and a small contribution, fixed according to 
the number of hides treated by each member, was made towards the 
common ‘ tannery fund 
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By working on this system the constituent members have obtain- 
ed cheap credit due to joint responsibility, better sales and pur- 
chases, and economised consumption of tanning materials caused by 
joint production. They have further benefitted by adopting the 
right line of manufacture and' introducing such improvements in 
their technical processes as would suit their peculiar needs, besides 
approaching profitable markets for their transactions. All these 
co-operative activities have been carried on, while the members’ 
individual interest has been retained in the work which is indeed so 
veiy necessary for stimulatyig their active participation. 

The annual returns show that, inspite of cautious and restricted 
production, needed for anew veifture of this type, the total output 
amounted approximately to Us. 3,000 and the members’ individual 
profits, according to their own calculations, were Rs. 365, though 
acctually they must have been in the neighbourhood of Rs. 500. 
Contribution to the ‘ tannery fund ’ was Rs. 145 and net profit to the 
society amounted to Rs. 114. These figures, togetlier with the fact 
that the investment is reasonably secure, go to prove that if industrial 
societies are organized for productive purposes, they should run pro- 
fitably and successfully. 

The indigenous tanning industry, which gives employment to 
about a lakh of men in the United Provinces alone, is in a bad state 
ahd, like any other cottage industry, it can be stabilized only by the 
introduction of ‘ co-operative ’ methods. It is time that efforts should 
be made to organize it on proper lines. 
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Co-operation in Orissa. 

By Mr. A. Surya NXrayana Murthi. 

In the newly created province of Orissa, the portions that go 
from Madras are very considerable. A major portion of the Ganjam 
District, and the whole estate of Jaipur have been included in it. 
Therefore it behoves your readers to know what is the position of the 
co-operative movement in the new Province. 

Provincial Bank. The societies in the area are being financed 
by the Provincial Bank at Patna. There are proposals now for the 
organisation of a Provincial Bank in Orissa. The main features of 
the scheme follow the Bombay model. The province will have a 
central institution at Cuttack with branches at several district towns. 
The affiliatory type which obtains in Madras is not favoured. An- 
other feature of the scheme is that the President of the Bank will be 
the Registrar. Protests are being made against this proposal. But 
the authorities seem to attach no particular weight to them. The 
proposed Bank will also supervise societies. But it is not known 
what will be the arrangement for the regular supervision of societies 
as is done by the Unions in Madras. 

Central Banks. There were 13 central banks before, and now 
they will be 15. The average number of societies per central bank 
is about 130. With such a limited number the overhead charges 
are very heavy. 

Primary Societies. Almost^all the societies are rural societies 
on the unlimited liability basis. Urban Co-operation is practically 
non-existant. It will be surprising that in a'town like Cuttack there 
is no Urban Bank, such as we find in almost all important places in 
the Madras Presidency. Efforts are being made to organise one such 
institution. There are no Store Societies, nor any of the special 
types of co-operative enterprise. , ^ 

Long and Short term Finance. Generally speaking, the distinc- 
tion that we draw in long and short term finance is not known. The 
banking principles that ought to be applied to finance are absent. 
There is no Band Mortgage Corporation. In the Hubback Com- 
mittee Report it is recommended that one might be started. But 
the nature of land tenures will offer one difficulty. A large portion 
of the lands axe under the permanently or temporarily settled 
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estates. In fact, Ryotwari tenancy is not much to be found. And 
the tenure under the Orissa Tenancy Act is not governed by the 
basic conceptions that have been legalised in the decisions of the 
Madras High Court. Restricted right of transfer, subject to the 
consent of the Zamindar, and subject to a payment of Salami, operate 
as a hindrance to the establishment of a land mortgage corporation. 
The most surprising fact is that though the operation of the Tenancy 
Raw is restricted to rural agricultural holdings, even in Municipal 
areas, the transfer of house sites on Zaniindary land is subject to the 
same restrictions, though* the intention of the Legislature was 
definitely contrary to such an interpretation. 

Interest. The most painful portion in the co-operative system 
of Orissa is the rate of interest. The maximum rate is 15 per cent, 
and the minimum is about 10 per cent. The result of this is that 
the whole rural population for whom are intended the benefits of 
co-operative finance, has been driven to a state of perpetual 
insolvency. When the agricultural industry is to be financed at a 
rate higher, and in Orissa, far higher than it can bear, the result will 
be a hopeless irremediable poverty. The situation in Orissa requires 
very careful handling, and so far as Madras areas are concerned they 
stand to lose, and not to gain by the Movement as at present 
constituted. 
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Recent Utterances. 

Under the auspices of the Madras Economic Association, Rao 
Bahadur C. Gopala Menon delivered a lecture recently at the Senate 
House on ‘ the Principles of Mortgage* Banking,’ with Dr. P. J. Thomas 
in the chair. 

In the course of his lecture Mr, Menon said : — 

The purpose for which Land Mortgage Banks are started is to make 
capital flow into agriculture so that the agriculturist may borrow at the 
cheapest possible rate the largest amount of money which he needs for his 
purpose. At present the agriculturist borrows money at 9 to 12 percent, 
even at higher rates of interest, and' further, he borrows more money 
thad he can use at a profit. After harvesting he is forced to sell his 
produce immediately. 

In Europe. 

It is to provide a remedy for this sort of trouble to agriculturists 
that Land Mortgage Banks have been started all over the world. Coun- 
tries in Europe first devised the mortgage credit system and the money 
required for the agriculturist is raised by agricultural mortgage bond 
credit. Mortgage bonds in Europe, with the exception of Holland, can only 
be issued by privileged institutions or, as in Hungary, by institutions main- 
taining certain prescribed standards. One of these institutions Schlesiche 
Landschaft was started in Prussia during the time of Frederick the Great 
in 1769. The Landschaft is an association of land owners belonging to 
the nobility for issuing bonds based on mortgages on the property of 
individual members, with some sort of guarantee of the association. 
Subsequently the entire credit of the Landschaft was borne by the^ insti- 
tution itself, thus permitting the creation of a marketable security of the 
bonds issued. After 1850 Neve Dandschatten were founded on the basis 
of voluntary membership, wnthout regard to social status, and small 
farmers were also allowed to become members. Here the joint liability 
of members was replaced by limited liability of reserve funds. 

In the middle of the 19th century the Polish economist and banker, 
Louis Francois Wolouski was requested by French agriculturists to start 
a Land Credit Bank. In France, he proposed the starting of a bank 
based on the Prussian model but without the co-operative implication of 
the Landschaft. On his suggestion the Credit Fonder, a Joint-Stock 
Company, was organised in Paris in 1852. Here it was necessary to 
finance the heavily indebted French farmers at cheap rates. Thus the 
German system of co-operative land banks came to France via Poland 
and was planned in the form of ‘ capitalistic ’ mortgage bank, which 
system was later on introduced in Germany itself. Since 1862, Germany 
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founded a number of privately owned land banks with Governmental 
supervision. All over Europe, private mortgage banking with quasi- 
Governmental management has been developed, chiefly on the German 
pattern. 

England in 1929 introduced ah institution of this type. Switzerland 
has, since 1931, super-imposed legal regulations on the unrestricted 
mortgage banking, which was working there for a long-time. Hollgrid 
is the only country to-day left without legal regulation of mortgage 
banking. 

In some of the eastern Epropeon countries. Governments create and 
subsidize mortgage banks where commercial or co-operative capital is 
wanting. The Eand Mortgage Banks of Warsaw and Bulgaria are of 
this type. In pre-war Austria, the monarchy patronised a variety of 
institutions which issued bonds not only on mortgage basis but on all 
sorts of “ pledges ” and the present day Austrian banks are all of this 
type. In middle and eastern Europe the Governments of those coun- 
tries came to the rescue of farmers, both by Government subsidy and 
guarantees for bond issues. But the principle involved is that the issue 
of bonds by these mortgage banks is always backed np by a volume of 
mortgaged claims. In the Dutch, in Belgian and Swiss banks, the total 
assets of these institutions and not mortgagesalone formed the securities. 
Ill such cases the bond-holder does not get the first mortgage on certain 
specific assets. 

Mortgage financing is thus in most countries entirely controlled by 
Mortgage Banking regulations and deposit banking institutions do not 
enter this type of business. In fact iiunigage banking is entirely kept 
separate from deposit bqnkiiig. The principle is to keep commercial 
banking out of the field of mortgage banking business ; in other words, to 
keep the debtor free from the dangers^ involved in the use of short-term 
deposits for long-run investment, and to supply the funds needed by 
attracting the savings of the public rather than the .resources of deposit 
banks. 

Why the two kinds of banking should be separated is explained by 
the reason that in mortgage banking there should be an equality of bond 
issue and of mortgage'eredit volume. This is a fuiidamentaf principle 
and Governmeiijs s^e that the mortgage institutions are keeping to this 
rule. Eegislation almost everywhere prescribes a ‘minimum guarantee 
capital ’ as a margin to protect the interests of the investor and also to 
safeguard against undue credit expansion. In Germany where these 
banks are working on a sound basis, the volume of mortgage bonds can- 
not exceed twenty times the amount of capital and the life-time of bonds 
issued has to be identical with that of the underlying mortgage. 
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Coming to the question of guarantee of the credit, it must be based 
rather on the. underlying mortgage than on additional security. It is 
necessary to see that a sound ratio between assessed value of the pro- 
perty and the credit granted on it must be worked out Consequently, 
the required credit margin on agricultural property must be higher than 
on gilt-edged securities and produce. Mortgage credit is a question of 
security of title, of valuation and of the power of recover}^— it is not 
possible to divide responsibility. 

In all countries farm mortgage credit is granted through co-operative 
and governmental institutions. In Great Britain, since the Farm Reco- 
very Act of 1928, credit to farmers is largely subsidised by the Bank of 
England. Government control over the mortgage banks gave these ins- 
titutions a certain amount of safety and prestige. It is a safeguard against 
fraud or falsification by Governmental audit, it is separated from com- 
mercial banking and assures the safety of the bondholder. It helps to 
create sound standards of credit and marketing policy. 

The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation was started in 1929 in 
England for the purpose of making loans on mortgages of agricultural 
land, and under the Improvement of Lands Acts. The Treasury is 
empowered to under-write the debentures issued by the Company to the 
tune of £5 million. The Treasury itself may subscribe one-fourth of 
each issue, and it is worthy of note that the debentures issued to the 
public are Trustee securities. 

In India. 

One word regarding the issue of mortgage bonds. As far as the 
Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank is concerned the institution 
has all along been able to sell its debentures over the countei—nearly 
60 to 70 lakhs. It looks as though all resources have been tapped by 
private negotiation and it is fouiia necessary now to put these debentures 
on the Stock Exchanges. Whatever may be the method adopted, the 
chances of success under the market conditions is better for large issues 
than small ones. 

It is about 32 years since the Co-operative Movement was introduced 
in the Presidency for the purpose of redeeming agricultrists from their 
indebtedness. Until Land Mortgage Banks were "started, short term 
credits only were given by the co-operative credit societi^es. This sort of 
credit system did not relieve the ryots of their troubles. Experience 
showed what is needed for agricultural indebtedness is cheap and long- 
term credit, cheap in respect of interest as compared with the ordinary 
rate paid to money-lenders in the market, and long-term in the sense 
that loans should be repayable in easy instalments spread over a number 
of years. 
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When the Townsend Committee carried out their inquiry in 1927-28, 
only about ten primary banks were working. The Committee came to 
the conclusion that unless a Central Land Mortgage Bank were started 
to finance the operations of the primary banks by raising funds through 
the flotation of debentures on the mortgages transferred to it by the 
primary banks it would not be possible to relieve these people of their 
troubles. Membership of the Central Bank is open to individuals as well 
as to Primary Land Mortgage Banks. The bye-laws of the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank provide for adequate representation for both on the Board 
of Directors. Under the bye-laws the Central Land Mortgage Bank and 
the Primary Banks work under a Board of Directors. 

The primary bank’s duty is to investigate the title of lands, income 
and the repaying capacity of the borrowers. The Central Land Mortgage 
Bank generally grants loan only up to 40 to 50 per cent, of the market 
value of the land. The principle adopted in granting loans on the 
mortgage of laud is that the net income from mortgage lands is at least 
equal to the equated instalment to be collected on the loan advanced. 
Say, for a loan of Rs. 1,000 the property mortgaged should at least yield 
Rs. 91 per annum, that is, the total income must be Rs. 200 or over. It 
is thus apparent that the security to the Central Land Mortgage Bank for 
the loan granted is quite ample. vSlainp duty is not levied for registra- 
tion, etc. Debentures issued by the Central Land Mortgage I^ank — both 
principal and interest— are guaranteed by the Government of Madras. 

The primary banks have to take one’^sliare of Rs. 100 in the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank for every Rs. 5,000 borrowed from the Bank. The 
Bye-laws provide that out of the net profits, 25 per cent, is to he carried 
on annually to the Reserve P'und and that the maximum rate of dividend 
payable is 7 per cent. The balance of net profit may be allotted to all or 
any of the following purposes, viz., (l) Dividend equalisation fund, 
(2) Common good fund, (3) Pro^agaifda' fund and (4) Building fund. 
You will, therefore, observe that the facilities granted by Government, 
the privileges enjoyed unSer the Co-operative ‘Credyt Societies Act and 
the close scrutiny of its work by the Governmeut afford ample safe- 
guards for the investing public in its debentures. 

The main source from which the Central Land Mortgage Bank gets 
its funds for making loans to the banks and through them to the agri- 
culturists is b 3 ^ th€ issue of debentures. The Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies is the Trustee for the Debenture holders. Under the scheme 
as embodiedpn the Trust Deed and the Madras 'LandlMortgage Banks 
Act, debentures can be issued only to the extent of the mortgages paid 
for'by the'Bank. As security for these debentures, it has! been provided 
in the Act that mortgages assigned to the Central Mortgage'Bank atonce 
vest in the'Trustee. 
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The maximum amount of loan that is generally sanctioned to a 
borrower is Rs. 5,000 and the unit for the jurisdiction of a Primary Bank 
is generally a revenue taluq and the lending rate through primary bank 
is 6 per cent. 

It is stated in certain quarters that the Central Bank has refused 
loans without giving adequate reasons.* The Committee rejects applica- 
tions only if the repaying capacity is found insufEcient and the title is 
defective. Mortgage credit is a question of the security of title, of 
valuation and the recovery of the annuity on due date. Unless these 
conditions are complied with, the bonds will not rank as a first class 
security in the market. They must be made popular and easily market- 
able too. Baud Mortgage Banks are established to rescue the ryot from 
the money-lender. This object will be frustrated if banks are handi- 
capped in their operations by delay and defects. 

In conclusion. Mr. Gopala Men on said : 

I do not say that mortgage banking by itself is going to put agri- 
culture on its own feet. Nothing but better prices for our produce can 
do it. Success of this sort of banking depends on the agriculturists 
using wisely the credit allowed to them and in the proper employment of 
that credit. Agriculture is our main industry. Therefore, let us do our 
best in the administration of Band Mortgage Banks to give them every 
possible chance of success.” 
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Co-operation in Legislative Council 

11 . 3.’36 

Activities of the Provincial Weavers' Co-operative Society. 

891 Q.— Mr. K. A. Nachiyappa Gounder: Will the Hon. j:he 
Minister for Public Works be pleased to state — 

(a) what tangible work the Provincial Weavers’ Co-operative 
Society was able to do so far in each district ; 

(b) whether they have been made aware of the acute distressed 
condition of the weavers in Salem district and, if so, what special atten- 
tion has been paid to their causes ; 

(c) how many branch societies have so far been started in each of 
the districts ; 

( d) when and in which of the places such societies have been 
started and what work each of such societies has turned out ; 

(e) whether any special officer or officers have been appointed to 
organise and work these institutions successfully ; and 

(f) what the amount allotted for these activities for this year and 
the coming year is and in v/hat way it is, or is proposed to be, spent ? 

A~{a) The Hon. Member is referred to the answer given to 
clause (a) of his question No. 598. Further information is furnished 
below : — 

The society has allotted shares to the extent of Rs. 19,250. The 
Presidency has been divided into seven circles and a Supervisor of 
produ(;tion societies has* been appointed for each circle. The Board of 
Directors . have sanctioned subsidies to twenty-five existing societies 
ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 45 on the recommendation of Deputy 
Registrars of co-operative societies and supervisors. The Board has 
also decided that new societies should be formed at ten places before 
31st March 1936. The Executive Committee of the Society has selected 
the mills from which yarn may be supplied to the societies, the necessary 
guarantee'to the mills having been given by the Provincial Society. 
Societies are being Supplied with mill yarn. Efforts are being made 
to organise two new^ societies for the production of Madras handkerchiefs 
and lungees. The society arranged an exhibition of the goods of the 
rural societies at' the Park Fair in December 1935 to popularise the goods 
as well as to advertise the starting of the Provincial Society itself. Goods 
to the extent of Rs. 900 were sold. A cloth designer has been advertised 
for to prepare proper patterns wffiich are likely to be popular in the 
market. The Provincial Society is proposing to start calendering and 
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finishing centres in at least two places in the Presidency in the course 
of the present financial year. 

(6) The Marketing Officer of the Provincial Society visited Salem 
and had a discussion with the officers of the Salem Weavers’ Society and 
the merchants. The present distressed condition of the weavers in the 
Salem district is, it is stated, due mainly to the influx of cheap Japanese 
grey cloth and, to a certain extent, to seasonal conditions. The Market- 
ing Officer selected samples of mill cloth sold in Madras and placed them 
before the Salem Weavers’ Society and some merchants with a view to the 
manufacture of similar cloths on handlooms. A sample saree produced by 
the Salem Weavers’ Society has since been received and the market is 
being tested with it. 

& W. Twelve societies have been registered as production 
societies and 19 affiliated. It is not possible to detail the work done by 
them in answer to a question. 

(e) Seven supervisors of production societies have been appointed 
by the society for the purpose. No Special Officer has been appointed 
by Government. 

(/) The amount allotted for the current year is Rs. 59,500. The 
Government of India have not yet allotted the grant for 1936'37. The 
amounts will be spent mainly in accordance with the scheme sanctioned 
in G. 0. No. 368, Development, dated 8th March 1935, a copy of which 
has been placed in the Legislative Council Library subject to slight 
modifications. 
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Progress of Co-operation. 

I. HYDERABAD STATE. 

During the year 7tb July 1933 to 6th July 1934, the number of new 
societies registered was 219 as compared with 134 in the previous year 
and the number of societies cancelled was 34 with the result there were 
2,739 societies at the end of the 3 ^ear compared with 2,554 in its beginning. 
Of these, apart from the Dominion or apex Bank and the Co-operative 
Union, 39 were central banks, 2,272 village credit societies, 400 non- 
agricultural societies and 26 societies in the British Administered Areas. 
The total membership increased from 75,596 to 83,010 and the working 
capital from about Rs. 231 lakhs to about Rs. 240 lakhs. 

The working capital of the 26 societies in the British administered 
areas was Rs. 9.16 lakhs. That of the societies in the Stale proper was 
therefore about Rs. 231 lakhs. Out of the latter, the share capital 
amounted to about Rs. 51 lakhs, the reserve fund to about Rs. 39 lakhs, 
deposits to about Rs. 67 lakhs, loans from non-Govenuneiit sources to 
less than Rs. 70 lakhs and loans from Government to Rs. 3.82 lakhs. 
The proportion of owned capital was thus fairly high. 

The Co-operative Union had 1 17 individual and 1177 society mem- 
bers. Its functions were education, propaganda and supervision. It 
conducted a training class at Hyderabad and another for supervisors at 
Gulbarga. Its 7 propagandists conducted training classes in 58 villages 
which were attended by about 400 panchayatdars and members, of whom 
200 were given ceitificates for passing the examinations held at the end 
of the training. The Union held its annual Congre.^s, which was 
presided over by NawaU Sir Uydar Nawa/. Jung Bahadui, Finance 
Member, a distiict conference and seveial “rallies” in ruial areas, 
which were largely attended by memb^'s of village societies and ofFiceis 
of various departments and at which dividends and prizes were distri- 
buted among members of good societies. The propagandists of the 
Union delivered magic lantern lectures on co-operation and allied sub- 
jects in about 150 villages. The Union continued to publish a quarterly 
journal iu Urdu. For supei vision it had a held staff of 81 supervisors 
each of whom was m <?harge of a circle of 20 to 30 societies. 

The Dominjon JIank had a working capital of Rs. 44.46 lakhs of 
which about Rs. 11.5 lakhs was owned capital. The loans issued by it to 
societies aud central banks during the year amounted to Rs. 3.88 lakhs, 
the total outstandings being nearly Rs. 24 lakhs. Its investments in 
Government securities amounted to nearly Rs. 17 lakhs. 

The working capital of the 39 central banks was about Rs. 65.4 lakhs 
of which nearly Rs. 19 lakhs was owned. Compared with the previous 
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year, there was a considerable fall in the collection of interest and a rise 
in that of principal, owing to the fact that in the case of several societies 
which were financially unsound, the amounts repaid by them were 
credited on the advice of the department in the first place to their princi- 
pal account, in accordance with orthodox banking principles. Complaint 
is made that the machinery responsible for the execution of awards was 
not sufficiently alert and helpful. 

The agricultural societies advanced Rs. 2.46 lakhs to their members 
during the year and collected Rs. 4.75 lakhs under principal and 
Rs. 6.37 lakhs under interest. The outstandings were Rs. 61.70 lakhs 
under principal and Rs. 29.74 lakhs under interest. The proportion of 
overdues is not stated but it is pres,umably as high as in the rest of the 
country. 

The most important among the non-agricultural societies were the 
salary earners’ societies. These accounted for 227 out of 400 non- 
agricultural societies of all kinds, and in respect of membership and 
transactions formed even a higher proportion. They are presumably for 
the benefit of Government servants. The report does not say to what 
extent there is duplication of membership and whether these societies 
have resulted in the growth of thrift or extravagance among their mem- 
bers. There were 29 urban banks of which 17 were organised during the 
year under report. Their total membership was only 2,380 and their 
working capital only Rs. 2.12 lakhs which shows that they are still in a 
rudimentary stage. There were 72 weavers’ societies with a membership 
of 1,700. The amount advanced to them by the societies was Rs. 4,477 as 
against Rs. 1,338 in the previous year, and the amount collected was 
Rs. 29,157. The attention of the Department is being rightly directed 
more and more to the organisation of societies for the sale of agricultural 
produce, especially cotton. Good work is reported of the Implement 
sale society, Parbhani. 

Decrees and awards are said to be pen4iug execution with the 
revenue authorities' for inordinately long periods— in some cases for 
seven or eight years. This delay has led to a considerable deterioration 
of societies especially in what are known as the Paigah areas. The only 
remedy for this appears to be the appointment of special staff under the 
control of the Registrar for executing decrees^ as has been done in 
Madras. 

If the 26 societies in the British administered , areas, the State 
Railway Phiiployees’ co-operative credit society accounted for about 
two-thirds of their membership and transactions. With a view to en- 
courage thrift among its members, it has introduced a scheme of 
monthly deposits which is said to be proving attractive. The other 
important societies in the area are the Prudential co-operative credit 
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society and the Police co-operative society. Though there are 8 housing 
societies, only two are said to be active and their working capital is 
comparatively small. 

The State is rather conspicuous for the absence of non-credit forms 
of co-operation and for the poor development of urban co-operation. 

11. BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

The year 1934 will go down in the history of the province as the 
year of the earthquake. The ravages caused by it increased the diffi- 
culties of the economic depre^ion from which the members of societies 
had been suffering for some years past. Seven ty-seven societies were 
registered during the year and the total number of working societies was 
thus 8,882 as against 8,901 of 1933-34. Societies did not have the neces- 
sary funds for adequately financing even their honest and non-defaulting 
members. If the movement is to be saved from stagnation, adequate 
fresh finance must be arranged for. Non-credit and rural welfare socie- 
ties are to be organized on a large scale. 

The Provincial Co-operative Bank completed the twenty-first year of 
its existence. Its working capital was Rs. 96.70 lakhs, and the paid up 
share capital Rs. 6.11 lakhs. Loans to the extent of Rs. 3,58 lakhs were 
made to central banks and societies and loans due from them amounted 
to Rs. 59.16 lakhs. The reserve fund stood at Rs. 5.97 lakhs. The total 
deposits from members and non-members amounted to Rs. 78.03 lakhs. 
There was a big fall in the total amount of loans given during the year 
from Rs. 12.67 lakhs in 1933 to Rs. 3.58 lakhs in 1934. An interest of 
6 per cent on loans for one or two years and 7 per cent for three or 
more was charged. The Registrar considers the margin too high and 
hopes to take steps to reduce it. To strengthen the Bank’s long term 
resources, two loans, one of Rs. 16 lakhs for 15 years and another of Rs. 4 
lakhs for 4 years both at 4 percent interest were sanctioned by the 
Government and drawn dpring the year. 

The number of central banks remained at 66 as befoie. Their work- 
ing capital stood at Rs. 224.7 lakhs, share capital Rs. 22.03 lakhs. As a 
measure of economy their directorates are beiUg made smaller. There 
was a lady director m one of the central banks— the one at Cuttack. The 
total reserves including bad debt and other funds stood at Rs. 18.12 
lakhs. The percentage of collection of principal and interest works out 
to 1.08 as againat 13.3 for the previous year. This low collection is 
partly attributable to the damage caused by the earthquake. But the 
collection will not be satisfactory unless the movement is put in posses- 
sion of adequate long term capital at a moderate rate of interest to enable 
the instalments of loans to members being spread over a sufficient 
number of years on the basis of repaying capacity. 
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A feature of the central banks in the province vt^as their active direc- 
tion of welfare work in the villages. Medicines during cholera and other 
epidemics were freely distributed, village roads were cleaned and repaired, 
wells were disinfected and cattle were inoculated. Homeopathic medi- 
cines were distributed free, wells weresunkand tanks excavated. Among 
cottage industries, eri-culture and eri-spinning continued to be popular. 
For education the total amount allocated was Rs. 2,775 as against Rs. 4,079 
in the preceding year. Thirty two new schools and patasalas were start- 
ed during the year and the total number was 151. District Board grants 
amounted to Rs. 4,094. Spread of literacy continued to engage the 
attention of the banks and about 40 night Classes were started, majority 
of them in Orissa. 

Rural reconstruction was carried on in various centres under deve- 
lopment officers appointed for the purpose. The Registrar has submitted 
to the Government a five year scheme for opening five rural centres by 
way of experiment in the five divisions of the province at a total cost of 
Rs. 7,000 annually. The scheme has been admiustratively approved but 
is now awaiting allotment of funds. 

Among weavers’ societies, the Bihar Weaver’s Co-operative Society 
Ltd., was the most important. Its membership was 53 and it earned a 
profit of Rs. 4,692 on a working capital of Rs. 5,026. Its goods worth 
Rs. 31,296 mostly purdahs were exported to foreign countries through the 
Cottage Industries Institute, Gulzarbagh. A five year scheme for the 
development of the handlooni industry has been improvised by the 
Government of India and has been put into operation since the close of 
the year. 

The Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Fedeiatioii, Ltd., continued to its 
useful wwk of supervision and control but like ‘other institutions it also 
was affected by the earthquake. The contributions from members were 
in arrears and iiispite of the Government sub.sidy of Rs. 66,637, the 
Federation had a deficit in expenditure to the extent of Rs. 54,561 which 
was met by overdraft' from the provincial co-operative bank. It main- 
tained 87 auditors besides a number of probationers. The development 
staff consisted of 5 propaganda officers. “ The Bihar and Orissa 
Co-operative Journal ” and the Hindi Magazine “ Sahyog ” continued to 
be published. The training institutes at DurgapraSad, Cuttack and the 
rural welfare one at Silout functioned satisfactorily. 
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CO-OPERATION IN SIND -.'By Mr. N. M. A. Siddiki, e.a. (Hons). 
Publislied by Mr. D. N. Abhichandaui, b.a., bak-at-law. Honorary 
Joint-secretary, Sind Co-operative Institute. Price Rs. 1 -8-0 paper bound; 
and Rs. 2 cloth bound. 

This small book on co-operation is written by one who is occupying 
the responsible position of Deputy Registrar in Sind. The author seeks 
to point out the stage that the co-operative movement has reached in 
Sind. It is also his object in writing this book that the defects of the 
movement should be understood and that suitable remedies be adopted. 
The author also feels the need for answering a section of critics who go 
on arguing that the movement should be considered a failure. 

In addition to the short foreword by Mr. S. N, Bhutto, lix-minister 
for lyOcal Self-Government, Bombay, the book contains twelve chapters 
of eighty pages. It has been written to indicate the scope of the move- 
ment in Sind and it is a matter for great sati.sfaction that a responsible 
officer should choose to leave the official shell for a moment and give the 
benefit of his knowledge and experience to persons inteiesled in co-ope- 
ration. The book should not be regarded as a general treatise on 
co-operation paying attention to the several fundamental principles of 
the co-operative movement. The oflicial tone is too mnch in evitlence in 
certain places and one may feel that there is undue publicity or reference 
to speeches and circulars of official origin. 

One or two points emerge clearly on a perusal of this book. The 
author^is aware of the existing serious defects in the co-operative move- 
ment but is optimistic enough to hope >liat the movement has got a great 
future. The defects pointed out,' such as slow recoveries and mismanage- 
ment of societies, are coirn try wide and it is significant that the author 
should have emphasised the need for sound co-operative education and 
publicity so as to educate the public. The two chapters on Radio 
broadcasting scheme and the Cinema propaga'nda scheme are interesting 
and contain practipl^ suggestions and details regarding co-operative 
education. Opinion may differ as regards the degree of success of such 
schemes and mwch will depened upon the qualifications and capacity of 
the persons deputed to the work of giving talks. The idea that the 
co-operative societies should be associated with such a scheme of 
publicity is a practical one and other departments may have to gain 
substantially by such publicity. It is for the proposed co-operative 
uplift association to take a comprehensive view and see that the scheme 
should not only place the co-operative movement on a stable basis but 
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also play a prominent part in village reconstruction. The Departmental 
meeting scheme proposed by the author is another form of publicity 
work and detailed, suggestions regarding the convening of meetings and 
the nature of talks are given. We do not know the conditions in Sind, 
but we doubt very much whether this piethod is likely to prove useful in 
South India. There is repeated reference to officers and their work in 
this scheme, and in a co-operative movement it is essential that the offi- 
cial element remains in the background, always ready to help but never 
anxious to keep societies in leading strings. 

The chapter on the financial aspect of the agricultural co-operative 
movement is interesting because the author' is not inclined to adopt the 
panicky frame of mind. He is not unduly disturbed by the slow 
recoveries and he is confident that the debts are all well-secured. He is 
conscious that the peculiar situation of the agriculturist who is hit hard 
by low prices and bad seasons should be understood. His plea that it 
should be the endeavour of co-operative societies to stand by the agricul- 
turist in such critical times should be appreciated by all who are 
interested in agriculture. His reference to the role of Taud Mortgage 
Banks in this connection is appropriate and anything that is attempted 
to help the ryot to clear off his prior debts will be welcomed by him. 

The spirit which has animated the author in writing this book is the 
uplift of the poor and he rightly calls our attention to the moral aims 
of true co-operation. We should congratulate the author on the success- 
ful efforts he has made to emphasise the importance of the co-operative 
movement. We would have bten glad to know something about the 
extent to which non-officials have been co operating in Sind. Further, a 
few more details about some of the new organisations such as Better 
Diving societies and new iVgricultural Credit societies will be appreciated. 

M. S. Sabhesan. 
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Extracts. 

I 

DECLARATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATIVE ALLIANCE 
ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CO-OPERATIVE ECONOMY. 

The International Co-operative Alliance, in the midst of an era of 
world-v\ride economic depression and abundant evidences of political and 
constitutional ferment, the outcome of which cannot yet be foreseen, 
deems it necessary and desirable that the principles and practices upon 
which the Co-operative Movement is founded and is built up should be 
re-stated and reaffirmed in a declaration addressed to the People, no less 
than to the Government, of every land. 

The International Co-operaiive Alliance is a union of thenatfonal 
co-operative movements of 40 States, comprising the unions or fede- 
rations of consumers’ societies, agricultural and industrial producers’ 
societies, agricultural credit societies, and co-operative banks. So 
large is its representation of the population that it is the greatest organi- 
sation of consumers in the world, and the only one which stands between 
the interests of the community as consumers and the exploitation of 
capitalist profit-making enterprise. Over 100,000,000 individuals, mainly 
heads of families, are enrolled in its ranks. 

Ill the continents of Asia, Africa, South America, and Australia, 
considerable progress has been made in the creation of similar move- 
ments to those that form the membership of the International Co-ope- 
rative Alliance. There exists in these embryonic movements in other 
continents a huge potential membership which— with the return of the 
world to something like stable economic conditions, and the establishment 
of collective security— should be easily recruited to our International 
Co-operative Family. ' 

It is with its mind centred upon the great possibilities of benefit to 
the human race which the' mobilisation of this vast'peace army can pro- 
duce, when orgaui.sed upon the basic principle of ' Kach for all and all 
for each,’ that the International Co-operative Alliance proclaims to the 
world, and especially to those who are at present outside its ranks, the 
principles upon whM the co-operative movement is founded ; the 
possibilities of its peculiar economic basis \ and the right ivhich the co- 
operative movcmeni has to, at least, an equal place with any other form 
of economic enterprise within the polity of any and every State, 

* * ^ 

The essential principles of the co-operative movement are : 

L Open and voluntary membership, which provides that the 
membership of a society shall be open to all without 
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limitation of colour, race, or creed,’ and that the right of every 
citizen shall be freedom to remain outside or to enter the ranks 
of its adherents according to the dictates of his own free 
will. 

II. Democratic control, which provides for the complete autonomy 
of the societies in relation to the national economic life and 
freedom of development, which is only limited by State or 
legislative provisions which are common to, and in the inte- 
rests of, the whole community. The basic element of demo- 
cratic government — One man one vote ’ — is the foundation 
of the co-operative constitutidn and is exercised without 
discrimination of sex. 

III. Dividend on purchase, which is the method by which the profit- 
making motive in commerce and industry, and, indeed, profit 
itself, is eliminated, and when generalised into ‘Distribution of 
the surplus resulting from the transactions of the society with 
its members ’ it becomes not merely the basis of co-operative 
economy but the practice which distinguishes it from the 
existing competitive system of capitalist economy. 

In these three principles lies the whole philosophy of the co-opera- 
tive movement which has grown out of the pioneer efforts of working 
men and women in half a dozen countries crystallising around the plans 
of the Rochdale Weavers of 1844 into a new system of economy. The 
further principle of a strictly limited interest on capital is a corollary^ to 
the elimination of individual profit-making through the method of divid- 
ing the surplus in proportion to the contribution of the members to its 
production, and an attempt to establish a ‘just price ’ for the sale of the 
necessaries of life, and the limitation of the profits of capital. 

The Initial aim of the Pioneers to establish their economic freedom 
and their social independence conipelled, their further provision that the 
co-operative society should observe Political and Religions neutrality 
towards all applicants for membership, and in the discussions and tran- 
sactions of the Society— a provision which, so far from eliminating 
thought and action in these vital matters, preserves the independence of 
the individual and of the collectivity, while broadening its appeal when- 
ever it is used in the legitimate interests of the economic organism. 

# * 

It is on this basis that the National co-operative' movements affiliat- 
ed to the International Co-operative Alliance, supported 'in principle by 
huge organisations of co-operative enterprise not yet affiliated and 
embryonic movements in a number of countries, have built up States 
within the States,’ and a league of the peoples which demonstrates in 
its practice the efficacy of a new economic order, capable of replacing the 
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existing capitalist or individual profit-making system ; of restoring the 
world to an equilibrium in economic matters which can he maintained 
by its principles of association ; and when applied universally, of furni- 
shing the surest guarantee for World Peace, 

An examination of the co-operative principles already stated, but 
especially of their practical application, manifests that Co-operative 
economy differs from Capitalist economy in that : — 

1. It substitutes the service of the community for the profit of the 
individual ; establishes a genuine interdependence between its 
members throughout the world and a means, through inter- 
national associaticfn, of achieving equilibrium in the economic 
sphere between the needs of the people and world resources. 

e 

11. It dethrones capital from the dictatership of economic life and 
puts in its place the Association of Mankind on the basis of 
mutual and active participation in the enterprise. 

III. It provides in its economic device of * Dividend on purchase ’ 

an immediate financial benefit, and an access of independence 
to the wage-earning consumer. 

IV. It secures to the agricultural producer, among other benefits, 

relief from exploitation in the purchase of the machinery and 
materials of his industry, and also markets for his produce 
which yield him a reasonable return without exploiting the 
consumer. 

V, It confers direct benefits upon n very large section of the com- 
munity irrespective of their social condition. 

VI. It provides a solution of the problems of employment, wages, 
and general conditions of labour on the highest plane of 
advantage to the employees which economic conditions permit. 

New forms of Government dnd new orientations of economy are the 
subjects of experiment im many lands to such an extent that the soc'ial 
order generally may, be said to be in a state of ferment. This fermenta- 
tion has varying manifestations, all of which, however, tend to regard 
the development of our co-operative economic system with disfavour, 
and, moreover, at the bidding of organised capitalist enterprise, to put 
stumbling blocks in the way of its advance— in some cases, definitely 
to plan the suppression of free, voluntary and independent co-operation. 

In resisting these tendencies the International Co-operative Alliance 
desires to draw the attention of the community and of Governments, and 
all lovers of fair play, to the manifest unfairness and injustice of the 
attitude of organised private capitalist enterprise towards the co-opera- 
tive movement. These capitalist forces obviously take their stand on 
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the monstrous conception of economic life that accords to private trade a 
' vested interest ’ in the exploitation of the needs of the whole popula- 
tion. Co-operators seek, by association and mutuality, to equalise the 
burdens, responsibilities and rewards of economic enterprise over the 
whole body of the citizens, and to establish the free democracy of non- 
profit-making associates, which is the only genuine form of new society. 
« # # 

• The International Co-operative Alliance claims jor the World 
co-operative movement the recognition of the place which its forty 
constituent states have achieved for themselves in the realm of co- 
operation in the creation of a league of fhe peoples as broadly based 
as humanity itself. 

It demands for the Nationahco-operativs movement — (i) Complete 
freedom to develop on equal terms with every other economic enterprise 
which is permitted by the laws of the respective States, (ii) Legal pro- 
tection by all the forces of the State in the exercise of their inalienable 
rights as citizens. (Hi) A special place, appropriate to their distinctive 
economic characteristics and where they will have reasonable opportu- 
nity of self-determination, within the framework of any system of State 
or planned economy that may be set up. 

* # # 

The International Co-operative Alliance, in launching this decla- 
ration before the world, is convinced that the general body of the people 
who are not yet Co-operators will recognise the idealism and the econo- 
mic justice which are inherent in its principles, and also the reasonable- 
ness of its demands for the free and independent development of the 
co-operative system throughout the world, not only for the immediate 
benefits that it confers upon such a large majority of the human race 
but also in order that its efficacy as a new and better system ef world 
economy may be given full oppoj;tunity to prove itself. 

The International Co-operative Alliance calls upon all its affiliated 
members and the National co-operative organisation in every land to 
pursue with energy the extension and strengthening of their respective 
movements] to Concentrate upon the great task of building up their 
societies on the genuine principles of co-operation ; and to use all their 
powers to secure from the state and all public authorUies the full recogni- 
tion of the claims set out in this declaration of the significance of co- 
operative economy. 
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II 

GERMANY--~POSITION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT AT THE BEGINNING OF 1936. 

As in previous years, the following information about the German 
co-operative movement is from a report by Mr. Otto Ipscher. The main 
groups to which the societies belong are shown in the following table : 


Type of Society. 

Credit societies (town & country)... 

Handicraftsmen’s societies (raw 
materials, storage, service and 
sale) 

Industrial producing societies 

Workers’ productive and labour 
societies 

Dealers’ purchasing societies 

Consumers’ societies 

Housing societies 

AgriculTural societies (without loan 
funds) • 


Number 

at 

1st Jan. 
1935. 

Changes in 1935, 

,Societies;^°T,‘‘^^ 

founded. j 

i .solved. 

Number 

at 

1st Jan. 
1936. 

20,866 

78 ' 392 (2) 

20,552 

1,751 

212 ' 73 (2) 

1,890 

554 

4 (1) 

550 

147 

... 3 (-) 

144 

1,315 

24 ,S5 fl) ' 

1,284 

1,634 

22 74 (2) 

1,582 

3,598 

19 no (3) 

3.507 

2:^001 

1,808 1 881 (8) 

22,429 


This table does not coter the group known as ‘ sundr\ ’ co-operative 
societies, which number less than 1,500 in all. Thus, the grand total of 
German co-operative societies of every type from 1st January 1936 was 
53,499 (as against 5,3631 in 1935). 

The fall in the liuisber of co-operative societies is explained partly 
by the Act of 9th October 1934, which declared void certain societies 
which till then existed only on paper, and by the Act of 31st Decem- 
ber 1935, which prohibited the formation of saving funds with special 
objects, and partly also by the amalgamations which took place among 
some of the co-operative societies. 

As in the previous year, the credit societies dropped in number • 
78 co-operative societies were newly formed, but 390 were dissolved, of 
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which 107 were urban credit and 283 rural credit societies. Among 
those which were dissolved were a number of saving funds with special 
objects, purchasing power savings funds, and building societies. The 
number of hand i -craftsmen's societies increased by 139 during the year, 
most of the newly founded ones being service and sales societies. There 
are now 249 co-operative societies in this category. 

The dealers' purchasing societies also showed an increase of 31 
during the year. 

Housing societies suffered a further sharp setback in 1935, due to 
the fact that many new ways of building were employed. The same can 
be said of the land settlement societies, * 

The distributive (consumers’) societies in the strict sense seemed to be 
declaining in number. To utilise subsidies put at their disposal by the 
Government by the Act of 21st May 1935, a number of societies decided 
to go into liquidation before the end of the year 1935. In that year only 
22 organisations were created in this category, nearly all of which were 
for the purchase of coal. Seventy-two consumers’ societies were dissolved, 
and two were liquidated. 

The increase in the number of agricultural co-operative societies due 
to the creation of a number of co operative dairies was not as rapid as in 
1934. Only 560 co-operative dairies were formed in 1935, whereas in 
1934, 2,385 societies were formed, and 170 co-operative dairies -were dis- 
solved last year. On the other hand, a good number of agricultural 
co-operative service societies and co-operative fruit marketing socie,ties 
were founded during 1935, and 1,309 agricultural co-operative societies 
were formed, 873 were dissolved, and 8 were bankrupt. 

The ‘sundry ’ societies that cannot be said to belong to any of the 
above groups declined in number. They decreased from 2,000 to 1,500. 
The creation of co-operative societies without a definite aim has been 
rendered difficult. — {International Co-operative Alliance). 
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Srimathi Mahalakshmi Ammal^f the Salem District Urban Bank is 
the first lady to be elected as a director of any central bank in South 
India. 

« * * 

Profits of Lever Brothers rose last year from £ 6,302,875 to the 
record total of £ 6,951,187. The ordinary dividend is maintained at 15 

per cent. • 

« * * 

The Maharaja of Darbangha has sanctioned a sum of five lakhs of 
rupees for the improvement of the villages in his estate and has ordered 
his officials to submit schemes for its utilization. It is to be hoped that 
his enlightend example will be followed by other zaniiiidars. 

* # * 

The Kxecutive Committee of the Andhra Sahakara Sammelanam met 
at Ellore on the 29th of April last and resolved to revive its monthly 
journal and to do propaganda about the Sammelanam in the Andhra 
Districts and to collect funds for carrying on its work. For this purpose 

it appointed a sub-committee. 

* # * 

In many of the districts the staff sanctioned by Government for the 
execution of decrees obtained by co-operative societies has been doubled 
and therefore the Registrar expects that in the current and succeeding 
quarters the number of applications disposed of and the amount collect- 
ed will also double themselves. 

# . * • 
r 

The Salem City Co-operative Stores, Ltd., Salem, invites suggestions 
from the interested public for tbejormation of a Union of co-operative 
stores, with a view to arrange for the joint purchase of the major articles 
of consumption. We hope there wdll be a good response to the invitation. 

We understand that Mr. V. Suryanarayana.Rao Pantulu, Secretary of 
the Kovvur Supervising Union, West Godavari, has suggested to the 
Registrar that in the pface of the ten unions now working in the district, 
the formation of^fiv^ unions with more than one supervisor for each 
union would result in greater efficiency. 

'# * ♦ 

The Jakkasamudram co-operative society which celebrated its Silver 
Jubilee in March 1936 has had a creditable regard of uniform progress. 
Starting in 1909 with 34 members and a deposit capital of Rs. 92, to-day 
it has on its rolls 215 members and a depo.sit capital of Rs. 12,580 from 
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both members and non-members. An amount of Rs. 2,56S is outstand- 
ing by it to the Salem Central Bank, Its reserve fund is Rs, 4,090. In 
1934-35, it earned a net profit of Rs. 623-6. 

* # # 

The 23rd half-yearly report ending 31st December 1935 of the South 
Indian Co-operative Consumer’s Society, Ltd., Matunga, Bombay, shows 
another six months of steady and satisfactory progress. The sales at the 
branches were very encouraging and the total sales during the half-year 
under review were Rs. 42,770-9-3. The reserve fund stands at 
Rs. 3,047-9-11, the building fund at Rs. 2,287-3-2 and the net profit for 
the period is Rs. 1,849-14-9. 

* K. * 

One of the recommendations made by Mr. Sathianathan in his report, 
which was supported by the Board of Revenue was that as far as possible 
Ioanns to agriculturists should be given in kind. Government point out 
that this cannot be done unless additional depots are opened or the equip- 
ment of the existing ones increased — which the Government are not at 
present prepared to undertake. They consider that stimulating private 
trade in implements, seeds, fertilizers etc., as the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is trying to do, is quite sufficient. 

*9 * 

An exhibition of village industries, conducted under the auspices of 
various Christian Missions working in Central and South India, is held 
annually at Kodaikanal, the hill station of the Missionaries. At this 
year’s exhibition which was opened on the 14th May as many as thirty 
Missions were represented. The exhibits which were mainly the work of 
village women on village resources, ranged from metal work and textiles 
to eggs and fruits. It is reported to have attracted a large number of 
visitors and to have resulted in good sales. 

* ♦ * * ® 

We have received a communication from the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, Madras, recommending the purchase by co-operators 
and co-operative institutions of the 1936 ^annual, published by the 
Government Brennen College Co-operative Union, Tellicherry. We have 
already brought it to the notice of the public in an editorial note in the 
March issue of this Jourual* It is a very informing and useful publication, 
priced only eight annas. 

m # ® • # 

The Government of Mysore have recently sanctioned a scheme for 
the intensive development of selected villages throughout the state. The 
development of these villages has been made a special ’responsibility of 
the deputy commissioners, subject to instructions from the revenue com- 
missioner and advice from the heads of the development departments 
concerned. In each revenue sub-division 8 or 10 villages are to be select- 
ed where the panchayats are working satisfactorily and where they have 
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enough income to' carry out the progtatome.’ The items atteinpted will 
be the raising of the standard of the village panchayat administration, 
the provision of good drinking water and of drainage, weekly tidying ol 
the village, increasing attendance in schools, adult education, maternity 
and child welfare, provision of grazjng grounds, supply of credit and good 
seeds, marketing of commercial crops etc. The progress of this work 
will undoubtedly be watched by the public with the utmost interest. 

« # • f 

Teave was granted recently to Mr. V. N. Patil by the Bombay 
Legislative Council to introduce, a bill to establish Debt Concilation 
Boards. The following is its statement of objects and reasons 

The object of the Bill is to relieve the Agriculturists of some of the 
burden of the debt which unfortunately bears very heavily upon them at 
present. There are three possible ways in which debt conciliation can 
be effected. The first is the voluntary method, the second is the com- 
pulsory method and the third which is embodied in this Bill is the 
method of compromise. The first method is not possible. The second 
method if adopted will meet with various objections, the main objection 
being that it will shake the foundation of credit. The third method is 
therefore the only method which can be usefully adopted. The basis of 
the Bill is voluntary settlement. The Board which is to be nominated 
by Government has no power to give an award. It is charged with the duty 
of endeavouring to bring about a fair and reasonable agreement between 
the debtor and his creditors. While it is made incumbent on all creditors 
to appear aud make a true statement of their claims aud produce all the 
documents in support thereof on pain of losing all their rights against 
the debtor, they are not compelled to agree to composition. There is 
however an inducement to the acceptance of a fair offer in that the 
claims pf those that agree' have priority of execution except over secured 
creditors. This provision is also calculated to discourage future borro- 
ings. There are also provisions to discourage intransigence which 
deprive others who refuse a fair and reasonable offer in subsequent civil 
court proceedings of costs as well as of interest on debts exceeding 
6 per cent from the date of the certificate issued by the Board. 

A sumniaty procedure has been provided for the recovery of amounts 
under agreement as arrears of land revenue in the event of default by the 
debtor. Either a qualified debtor or a creditor can apply but the board can 
for sufficient reasons, dismiss the application. This will enable it to refuse 
its help to those who are not bona fide agriculturists or whose application 
for relief is not a genuine one. No appeal or revision is allowed, but 
the Board can review its order. Parties are allowed to appear by agents 
authorised in writing but not by legal practitioners. 
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UST OF SOCIETIES REGISTERED AND CANCELLED 

List of Societies Registered in April 1936, 


Name of the Society, 

Date 

Registered. 

District. 


Vallipuram ' Agricultural Improve* 


ChinglepuL 


ment Co-op. Society, Etd. 




The Guntur District Nofl-Official 

27-4-36 

Guntur* 


Co-op. Subordinates’ Co-op. 
Society, Ltd., Tenali P. 0. 



3 

Swadapuram Co-op. Society, Swada- 

15-4-36 

Salem* 


puram. 



4 

PanjaSeeme Harik Brahmins Co-op. 


S. Kanara* 


Better Living Society, Beljare 
. P. 0., Puttur Taluk. 



5 

Villipuram Co-op. Land, Mortgage 


S. Arcot. 


Bank, Ltd. 



• 6 

South Arcot District Sugar-cane 




Growers Agricultural Demons- 
tration and Research Co-op. 
Society. 



7 

The Koorainadu Weaver’s Co-op. 


Tanjore. 


Society, Ltd. 


8 

Thulukampatti Co-op. Credit So- 

25*4-36 

Trich?:., 


ciety. 



9 

Mettur Co-op. Credit Society 

28-4-36 


10 

Pambarausnthi Sri Lakshmi Co-op. 

30-4-36 



Credit Society, 



11 

The Polur Board High School Em- 

22-4-36 

X. Arcot. 


ployee’s Co-op. Society. 


• 

12 

Chetpat R. C. Christians Employee’s 

28-4-36 



Co-op. Society. 



13 

Dimili Co-op. Agricultural Demons- 

184-36 

Vizagapatam 


tration Society, Ltd. 


• 


List of Societies^Cancelled in April 1936. 


Name of the Society. 

Date 

Cancelled, 

District, 

1 

Chodavaram* Co-op. Society 

74-36 

W. Godavari 

2 

Mandagoppadi Co-op, Society 

74-36 

S. Arcot. 

3 

Eurooipatuam Co-op. Society 

7-4-36 

. >» 

4 

Kanai Co-op. Society 

154-36 


5 

Kudligi Sree Kotha Ladaya Swami 

*154-36 

Bellary. 


Co-op. Society. 

• • 


6 

Mallinayanapalli Co-op. Society 

15-4-36 

Salem, 

7 

Marupetti Adi Dravida Co-op. So- 

30-4-36 



ciety. 



8 

The Palghat Municipal Middle 

94-36 

Malabar. 


School Student’s Stores. 
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i The South India Co-operative 
i Insurance Society Ltd. 

I Mead Offioec- MADRAS. 


Registered under the Co-operative Societies’ Act. 
Audit & Supervision by the Registrar of C. S- 

A progressive Life Office with low premium rates 
and economic management. 

Prompt Settlement of Claim 
Liberal Agency Terms. 

Unique Progress and Achievement in the 
3rd year of its working 

The March of Progress. 

Year. Business received Paid up Business. 

1st year (1932-33) Rs. 8,74,100 Rs. 6,33,500 
2nd year (1983-34) 8,96,950 „ 6,66,850 

3rd year (1934-35) for „ 9,42,350 „ 6,73,050 

10 months ending 304'’35. 

It will pa^ .pou to' take, a Policy With the “ S/CO/5 ” 

and to represent on liberal agency terms:— 

• 

For prospectus and other particulars please-apply ; — 

The Secretary, 

SOUTH INDIA CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 

Post Box, 182, Madras. 
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TM Madras Pfov incial Co-o paratiye Bank Ltd. 

(Relktwed aiiier Madras Act VI of 1932, formerly Act II of 1912) 

HEAD OFFICE: Lu», Mylapore, Phone No. 2300. 

TOWN BRANCH: Armenian Si., George Town, Phone No. 3334. 


President: V. RAMADAS PANTULU. 

Secretary: V. C. RANGASWAMI. 

The Bank is the chief ‘organisation for .providing credit to the 
agriculturists of the Province. 

The Bank acts as Bankers to the Madras Corporation, University 
of Madras, Andhra University, Annamalai University and the various 
Local Boards and District Municipalities. 

For rules and terms of business, apply to : — 

THE SECRETARY, 


Publications of the International Labour Office. 

Just JtuhHshed : 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN JAPAN. 

The author (Mr. Fernand MiURETTE, Assistant Director of the I. L. 0.) wont 
to Japan in April 1934 to obtain information about living and working conditions 
there. He visited twenty -two industrial establishments representing sixteen indus- 
tries, including the textile industries, which have assumed such an important place 
in Japanese Export trade in recent years, and the sheet glass, pottery and portelain, 
match and electrioalindustpies. He summarises facts and opinions derived from 
official sources, employers" organisations, trade unions and economists, and adds 
certain opinions which he himself has formed. Tables are given indicating tha 
length of working hours and holidays noted in some of the establishments visited. 
Eeferenee is also made to wages and to the output of the Japanese worker in the 
principal Japanese industries. ' 

The final section of the report examines the charge of “'social dumping “ which 
has at times been levelled against Japanese industry. 

Geneva, 1934. 70 pp. 8vo. 

PRICE : Pajier cqvqy^ Is ^d. 

INDUSTRIAL LABOUR IN JAPAN. 

This book begins by describing the geographical, racial and historical back- 
gro’ond, the rise of industrialism and the economic structure of modern Japan. An 
account is then given oi the development of the problem of industrial relations, the 
growth of employers’ and workers" organisations and the machinery of industrial 
conciliation. This is followed by an analysis of existing labour legislation and 
methods of administration. The actual-conditions of work are desci Ibed in full 
•detail. Chapters are devoted to unemployment and migration respectively, and 
details are giVen with regard to the Co-operative Movement, 

“A valuable and illuminating study.” (The Times, London,) 

“The severity of the challenge that is being offered -by Japanese industry 
throughout the 'markets of the world gives a vital interest to this study.” {The 
Argus, Melbourne.) , 

“ This publication deserves a place in any library deaiinsf with comnaratlve 
industrial economics.” (The Servant of India, Poona,) 

GENEVA, 1933. XVI + 413 pp. 8vo. 

PRICE ; Paper cover, ICN; Cloth Pounds 

OUainahle fromlk, P. P. Pillai, InterBatiowd libenr Office, Braadi), lew B e&i. 

Edited by Mr. V. V<t)0ksrtaaubbftiya;^.jfe, 

-asd P rint ed at th e C. C. P. W p^s. Chintadj^jet, Madias 




